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HON. CHARLES S. THOMAS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 

ADM. ROBERT B. CARNEY, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, COMMANDANT, MARINE CORPS 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 
REPORTS 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We are pleased, 
Secretary Thomas, to have you present this morning with many of 
your top people from the Navy, including Assistant Secretary Franke. 

We are pleased to have you, Admiral Carney and members of 
your staff, and we are pleased to have you, General Shepherd. 

We will take whatever time is necessary to get the overall picture 
of the Navy program for the fiscal year 1956. 

I think it would be a good idea to hear first from you, Mr. Sec- 
retary, and then after you have made your general statement we will 
hear Admiral Carney. Then we will have a period of questioning. 

You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy 


Secretary THomas. As you know, no greater problem faces our 
country than the one of determining the proper size and balance of 
our military forces. In this period of world tension today, if the 
threat. of a global war is assessed as immediate, then obviously we 
should go into full mobilization. 

If, on the other hand, we decide that the danger is one of extended 
tension—one to test our patience and to destroy our economy—I submit 
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that we must prepare a military program: which is adequate, balanced 
and long-ranged ; which will deter war if possible; which our national 
economy can support indefinitely; which will still win victory if we 
miscalculate the factor of immediacy; and which will defeat any 
strategy or threat—military, economic or psychological—the enemy 
may select. ; 

Barring a situation which would necessitate full or partial mobiliza- 
tion, the decision has been made to build our military defenses on the 
concept of the long pull encompassing these essential elements : 

First: We must have a retaliation capability not only to deter war 
but to overwhelm an enemy if he strikes. 

Second: A hard core of land, sea and air forces, flexible and mobile, 
for localized emergencies but of sufficient strength to withstand the 
initial onslaught of a major conflict. 

Third : Sea supremacy. 

Fourth: A continental defense program. 

Fifth: A potent reserve system organized for rapid expansion. 

Sixth : An industrial mobilization base designed for rapid expansion. 

Lastly, research and development to maintain our lead in weapons. 

These are the essential elements of the President’s program and of 
the naval budget I am recommending. It is a budget designed to give 
the Nation an adequate and balanced Navy. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY BUDGET 


The budget which I am recommending for your approval amounts 
to $8,918 million of new obligating authority for the Navy and Marine 
Corps. It is a budget designed to support the fighting elements which 
we consider can best meet the world situation we face today and which 
we can support on a continuing basis. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


At the end of fiscal year 1956, the Navy will have astrength of 657,000 
officers and men and the Marine Corps 193,000 officers and men. 

On the basis of the on-board strength, the adjustment for fiscal 1955 
is 54,000 naval personnel and 19,000 Marines; the adjustment for fiscal 
year 1956 is 8,000 naval personnel and 12,000 Marines. This amounts 
to a total reduction of 62,000 Navy personnel and 31,000 Marine Corps 
personnel in the 2 years from the end of fiscal year 1954. 

To better appreciate these adjustments, you will recall that prior 
to the Korean war the Navy had 377,000 and the Marine Corps 74,000 
personnel. Asa result of rapid expansion in expectation of a full-scale 
war which did not materialize, there are of course many areas which 
may now be reduced. For this reason, we have been making personnel 
reductions which will serve both the peacetime requirements as well as 
the needs of national security over a long-term period. 

These adjustments of personnel represent some problems but it 1s 
my sincere belief, as Secretary of the Navy, that we can absorb them 
by a more efficient use of our personnel and a consolidation and strean- 
lining of our base and shore facilities without materially reducing the 
striking power of the fleet or the fighting effectiveness of the Marine 
Corps. It should be recognized that new equipment, advanced tech- 
nology and advanced techniques together are continually improving 
our naval powee without an increase in numbers. 





OPERATING FORCES 


Careful attention has been given to the composition of our operat- 
ing forces by the Chief of Naval Seer anea the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps and by me. I consider that the forces which are sup- 
ported by this budget request will be ready for emergencies which may 
arise. During fiscal year 1956, we plan to operate 1,001 ships, 10,061 
Navy and Marine Corps aircraft, 3 Marine divisions and 3 Marine 
air wings. We will operate an additional aircraft carrier together 
with an additional air group in 1956 in keeping with the policy of the 
President to strengthen our airpower. 

The modernization of our active fleet will be greatly improved by 
the addition of 26 new vessels to the fleet. ‘These will include a new 
aircraft carrier, the Forrestal, which represents the first of a new- 
weapons system. A new atomic-powered submarine, the Nautilus, 
is now undergoing tests and evaluation prior to joining the fleet. This 
ship is also the first of a new-weapons system. Ships such as these 
will improve the balanced strength of our fleet and the inherent readi- 
ness of retaliatory power contained in a strong mobile Navy. 

Although the strength and growth of this country are based upon 
seapower, many Americans do not understand this vital fact—sea- 
power also embraces Naval airpower. Nearly one-third of all oper- 
ating military aircraft consist of Navy and Marine Corps aircraft. 
Our skilled pilots together with their complete mobile airbases and our 
other combat forces are immediately ready for offensive or defensive 
action. Such mobility is, however, recognized in time of emergencies 
such as that resulting from action in Korea, Indochina or Formosa. 
Then we are called upon, quite correctly, to act for the United States. 
At those times, there is no substitute for visible and continued naval 
strength in a critical area. 

Such flexible strength contained in a properly proportioned Navy 
and Marine Corps make them an extremely economical link in our 
continental-defense system. By their very mobility, our Navy and 
Marine Corps units can be used either offensively or defensively de- 
pending upon the requirements at the time. When they come, wars 
are won only by offensive operations. For economical expenditure 
of military funds we should provide, whenever possible, mobile forces 
which may be used for many purposes. 

It is for these reasons that we in the Navy and Marine Corps have 
given our most serious consideration to obtaining balanced forces 
which we believe can meet best the conditions which we may be called 
upon to face. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Approximately $3 billion of the Department of the Navy budget is 
for major procurement. This includes the ships, aircraft, guns, ammu- 
nition, and other equipment which the Navy and Marine Corps require 
i order to carry out their missions. 

Of this amount, about $1.3 billion is for new shipbuilding and the 
modernization of our older units. This is necessary in order to in- 
crease the number of new or modernized ships available in future years 
and prevent the “block obsolescence” of the fleet which, as you know, 
was largely built during World War II. 
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We have included in this proposed shipbuilding program a fifth 
carrier of the Forrestal class, 7 destroyers, 6 frigates, 2 escort vessels, 
8 submarines, including 3 nuclear powered, and 3 auxiliary vessels. We 
are also requesting six aircraft carrier modernizations, as well as 
guided missile and radar picket vessel conversions. 

Our request for a fifth Forrestal in this budget is the result of long 
and careful study. As the President emphasized in his state of the 
Union message: 

* * * we must stay alert to the fact that undue reliance on 1 weapon or prep- 
aration for only 1 kind of warfare simply invites an enemy to resort to another, 
We must therefore, keep in our Armed Forces, balance and flexibility adequate to 
our needs * * * 

Our mobile carrier task forces, we strongly believe, give us this 
balance and flexibility so vital in our retaliatory system by providing 
base dispersability. Our fixed bases, both continental and overseas, 
are important bases from which retaliatory blows will be launched, 
Their locations are known. On the other hand, the locations of our 
mobile bases are unknown and unpredictable. Our mobile bases sup- 
plement fixed bases. Their ability to move along the enemy’s coast- 
line at speeds up to 40 miles per hour and carry a lethal load forces 
him to divert part of his offensive striking power which might other- 
wise be used against our homeland. It also forces him to dilute his 
defenses. 

Our mobile airbases, such as the Forrestal, give our retaliatory sys- 
tem this important flexibility. 

Sovereignty of these bases upon the high seas is completely within 
the control of the United States. Some say our ships may be easily 
sunk. Any target, of course, can be destroyed, but a moving target is 
obviously harder to find and to destroy than a fixed one. Moving tar- 
gets are not easily hit particularly with their early warning systems, 
highly effective interceptor aircraft, guns, and guided-missile protec- 
tion readily available for their defense. 

The Russian shipbuilding activity in recent years is a very strong 
indication of their recognition of the importance of seapower. Our 
shipbuilding program is designed to strengthen our fleet and to insure 
continued superiority in all phases of naval operations. 

The reduction in funds for new aircraft from $1.9 billion in 1955 
to $750 million in 1956 is possible because of contract cancellations 
and the reprograming of available obligating authority and the slip- 
page of aircraft deliveries in certain models. I want to stress, however, 
that beginning in fiscal year 1957, greatly increased obligating au- 
thority will be required in order to insure that we receive in the 
future the aircraft necessary to keep our Navy and Marine Corps 
aviation units modern. 

The aircraft which the Navy and Marine Corps will receive from 
contractors during fiscal year 1956, numbering 2,616, will be sufli- 
cient to maintain the modernity of our aviation units and will be paid 
for, of course, with funds previously appropriated. 

We are requesting $286,500,000 for Marine Corps procurement. 
This request is designed to provide for equipment usage and for a 
better balance in our mobilization reserve. These funds will strength- 
en the fighting power of our marine divisions with new and more 
powerful weapons. Such weapons, together with modified techniques 
developed by the Marine Corps, will increase their combat potential. 
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In your review of our budget, you will find that we are requesting 
nearly twice as much for guided missiles as last year. As rapidly as 
these new weapons become available for operational use, we are mak- 
ing them available to our forces. Our tests of these new missiles have 
been very successful and we intend to modify the armament of our 
ships to make them better able to use these weapons. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Our funding requirement for military public works is included in 
the total Department of Defense requirements. The Navy and Marine 
Corps have made a critical review of our requirements in order to 
request only the necessary support facilities required for our oper- 
ating forces. 

We will request authority for public works in accordance with 
current needs. We are aware of a large gap between the projects 
which have been authorized and the projects which have been funded. 
We will reduce this gap by recommending rescission of items not 
now needed. 

MANAGEMENT 


The Navy is a pioneer in the management field and is continuing 
to improve by adopting new methods of industry where suitable for 
our needs. A sound organization is the first requisite of good manage- 
ment. We completed a review to this end in April and are implement- 
ing many of the resulting recommendations. Two new Assistant 
Secretaries have been added; one for financial management and one 
for personnel and Reserve forces. This allows a better distribution of 
responsibilities and a more effective direction of our business manage- 
ment. 

MORALE 


Morale in our Navy and Marine Corps is even more important than 
modern equipment. The best of weapons in the hands of poorly led 
or indifferent personnel can never be effective. In this age of expen- 
sive equipment, it is even more important that we obtain and keep 
alert, intelligent personnel so necessary to the defense of our country. 

We are making every effort to improve the morale of our personnel 
and to encourage them to choose a military career. Your help, how- 
ever, is also required. I earnestly request your support of legislation 
requested by the President for this purpose such as the Career In- 
centive Act of 1955. 

I consider that this budget which I am requesting for the Depart- 
ment of the Navy is sound. It has been coordinated within the Navy 
and Marine Corps to produce the best fighting force which we can 
produce and I strongly recommend your approval. 

The officers of the Navy and Marine Corps who follow me are pre- 
pared to explain in detail the basis for our funding request. I will be 
glad to assist in any way possible. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

We will now hear Admiral Carney. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiral Carney. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
welcome this opportunity to discuss the Navy’s plans and to present 
our programs for the fiscal year 1956. The budget estimates, derived 
therefrom, have been thoroughly and carefully reviewed to insure the 
maximum economy in the use of funds which are required to support 
our operating forces, and to continue modernization of the equipment 
of our fighting units. As a result of our established procedures in 
budget programing and the critical interna] examinations of these 
programs and estimates, I believe that the components of our budget- 
ary requests represent a sound balance navywide and also in relation 
to the other services. 

We have prepared programs designed to give maximum effect to 
approved strategic concepts, and to decisions by higher authority, and 
at the same time designed to produce an appropriate contribution to 
our defense team, which is in harmony with, and supports the roles 
and missions of the other services, and is compatible with the broader 
aspects of national policy in the fields of strategy and economic well- 
being. 

One essential step toward obtaining the maximum economy in the 
use of funds is the critical internal examination to verify that the 
various programs, such as personnel, operations and logistics, are in 
balance, properly phased, and mutually supporting. As examples of 
such balance and phasing : 

(a) Care is taken to see that material availability and ship over- 
haul schedules are properly phased to accomplish approved alter- 
ations. 

(b) Personnel are ordered to ships being activated in phase with 
proper utilization of these personnel during the activation process, 
and similarly, on deactivations and overhauls, personnel are redis- 
tributed to more useful employment in the event their services are 
not required during the inactivations or overhaul process; and, 

(c) Weapons and ammunition for aircraft are phased with the 
realistic delivery schedules of aircraft in which they are to be used. 

As in the past, our programs for fiscal year 1956 provide for hus- 
banding our backup assets through continued improvement, overhaul, 
and maintenance of our reserve fleet ships, consistent with their age 
and potential usefulness; through material improvement programs 
for both active and reserve fleet ships; through ship-conversion pro- 
grams; and increased emphasis on industrial mobilization planning. 

In the field of procurement, particularly with respect to the estab- 
lishment of the levels of our mobilization reserve stocks, every effort, 
consistent with national security, is made to insure that such reserves 
are kept to a minimum, that the items planned for, procured, and 
retained, are the most advanced and modern types, and that the related 
items are kept in balance. Current procurement to support mobiliza- 
tion reserve requirements takes into consideration the feasibility of 
relying on proven and retained, as well as geographically dispersed, 
productive capacity as the means of minimizing the undue accumula- 
tion of mobilization reserve stocks on the shelf. 

Mindful that this committee has a vast knowledge of the affairs of 
the Navy, it would seem appropriate at this point to review some 
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thoughts on sea power, in order to bring into focus some of the reasons 
underlying the need to maintain a strong Navy. 

By the nature of our national philosophy and form of Government, 
we maintain our military forces only for our protection, to deter 
aggression, and to protect our security interests. Yet, in the event a 
general war is forced upon us, the Navy must be prepared to perform: 

(a) First. Offensive operations to deny to the enemy the use of 
those sea areas that he wishes to use, and permit their use by our own 
naval forces as avenues along which to project our military power. 
The most effective type of operation in gaining this control of the 
seas is the offensive—striking the enemy at his base; next best is to 
hunt him down as he is en route to his prey; and lastly, the prudent 
but expensive precaution of keeping defensive forces closely deployed 
around the enemy’s targets and objectives. 

(b) Second. The task of landing and supplying combat forces 
where and when they are required, and in providing combat support 
to the United States and allied land forces, including air, gunfire, and 
mine warfare support, as the situation requires. 

(c) Third. The task of maintaining the flow of men and materials 
to all theaters of war, and assuring the inbound flow of our supply of 
strategic raw materials. 

Based on our latest information, the Soviets have a formidable 
Navy, are building at a rapid rate, and therefore, our control of the 
seas cannot be taken for granted. It will be contested in every way 
they can contrive. We must not assume that their building prograin 
is in effect merely to keep the art of shipbuilding alive, nor does the 
size of their Navy indicate that they are relying on any one fixed con- 
cept—or a short war. 

The atomic age has not altered the need for transporting vast ton- 
nages by sea for the support of our own deployed forces; and for the 
importation of raw materials to feed the maw of our war machine. 
Of interest, to indicate the order of magnitude of the sea-transportation 
problem, the Navy through the Military Sea Transportation Service 
has in the last 414 years transported 9,712,312 passengers; 105,534,600 
measurement tons of cargo, and 67,179,513 long tons of petroleum prod- 
ucts. This represents only a small portion of sea transportation that 
would be required in a like period to support a general war. 

A strong Navy makes possible a flexible national strategy, and gives 
us added ability to retaliate at times and places of our own choosing. 
It provides an important means of seizing the strategic initiative from 
an aggressor, even in adversity. 

Sea power has always been a key factor in the history and future of 

eat nations. With sea power there are a great many things that can 

e done; without it, the penalty is to stay at home, isolated, leaving it 
to others to benefit by the strategic, economic, and political advantages 
conferred by the use of the seas. 

The Navy for fiscal year 1956 is tailored, within the resources avail- 
able, to meet the requirements of a modern concept of peacetime needs, 
and of war at sea should the United States unfortunately become 
involved in hostilities. 

With your permission, I should like to review some of more impor- 
tant considerations leading to our fiscal year 1956 force structure. 

You have been advised of changes downward in Navy personnel 
numbers, and of some reduction in combatant units. The Navy will 
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do its utmost to assure the effective accomplishment of its mission with- 
in our resources. Our plans for the future, as always, reflect our efforts 
to support the national policies. I should like to point out that the new 
emphases have in no way altered the roles and missions of the Navy. 
It is still responsible for the accomplishment of its fundamental as- 
signed mission : To gain and maintain control of the seas. 

With respect to the Navy, reduction of overseas deployments in the 
western Pacific has not materialized as expected. It was anticipated 
that the Navy’s personnel problems would be eased by reducing our 
Fe wen - there, but except for a few units the redeployments have been 

elayed. 

The Navy’s mission stems from the National Security Act. This 
mission, and the tasks derived therefrom, are influenced by national 
security commitments, strategic considerations, the functions of the 
Armed Forces and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as well as military direc- 
tives from the Secretary of the Navy and higher authority. The 
mounting known Soviet strength and his unknown military intentions, 
the strength of other free nations, and the advance of military science 
in new weapons, have their effect on the tasks that will inevitably de- 
volve upon us in the event of war. 

An overriding consideration which will always influence our force 
structure is the increasing importance of maintaining naval forces that 
will be combat-ready on D-day of a general war. This is particularly 
significant inasmuch as the Navy’s primary task is to gain and main- 
tain control of the seas, a task that must be initiated on D-day. There- 
fore, it is easy to see that the Navy’s tasks and the optimum force 
structure to carry them out, depend on many things, but we may sum- 
marize by saying that our force structure is dependent upon two 
fundamental factors: 

(a) On the one hand, maintaining forces-in-being best calculated 
to be an effective deterrent to war; and, 

(6) On the other hand, and equally important, these forces-in-being 
must have the peacetime capability of initiating on D-day, the tasks, 
both offensive and defensive, which will inevitably devolve upon us in 
the event of war. 

With regard to this second factor, we cannot accept the risk of re- 
stricting ourselves to one fixed concept of operations in war. To do 
so would invite the enemy to take a course that we would not be pre- 

ared to counter. The Navy that we are recommending for the com- 
ing fiscal year, therefore, is not tied to one fixed concept. It is one 
that provides for offensive as well as defensive tasks, and within our 
resources, for the maximum mobility, versatility, and flexibility, de- 
signed to meet the probable contingencies of a general or limited war. 
To accept any other philosophy would involve unacceptable risks. 

Upon receipt of the decision to reduce the personnel strength of the 
Navy to 657,000 by end fiscal year 1956, a careful restudy was made 
to adjust our personnel allocations to best utilize the personnel avail- 
able. Recognizing there were “fixed” personnel requirements neces- 
sary to support the Antarctic expedition and to continue our partici- 
pation in the important program of continental air defense, the 
objective of our reallocation was to maintain the maximum practicable ° 
strength in combat forces, with increased emphasis on naval airpower, 
and to provide an appropriate balance between the operating forces 
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and the shore or supporting establishment. It was revealed that some 
reduction in our operating forces would be necessary as well as addi- 
tional cuts in the Shore Establishment. 

We plan to achieve our reductions in the operating forces in an 
orderly fashion, and at the same time continue our emphasis on en- 
deavoring to improve combat quality. In our planned reductions, I 
have taken into account the areas in which the reductions are most 
acceptable, in accordance with the best estimate of the tasks that would 
devolve upon the Navy in the event of a general war, and in terms of 
calculated risk. There has been some impingement on certain capabil- 
ities, but I believe we can accept the risk in the categories being re- 
duced, and furthermore, the striking power of the fleet will be some- 
what improved in offensive strength. 

The force structure upon which we are basing our programs and 
budget requests for fiscal year 1956 is believed to best meet the Navy’s 
overall requirements. 

Funds being requested are to maintain and operate an active fleet 
comprising a begin strength of 1,066 vessels, an end strength of 1,001 
ships, with no significant reduction in warships; 10,061 operating 
aircraft, as compared to 9,941 planned for fiscal year 1955, the in- 
crease being the result of adding one attack carrier and one additional 
carrier air group to our striking power; a Navy personnel active duty 
begin strength of 665,000 and end strength of 657,000, officers and 
enlisted personnel, exclusive of about 7,000 midshipmen and naval 
aviation cadets; 3 Marine divisions and 3 Marine air wings, with a 
personnel begin strength of 205,000, and end strength of 193,000 active 
duty Marine Corps personnel. 

No significant changes in the areas of deployment of forces are 
planned for fiscal year 1956. In this connection, however, certain 
redeployments of Marine Corps forces are now in progress, and are 
expected to be completed by end fiscal year 1955. We shall continue 
the deployment of the 6th Fleet to the Mediterranean and the 7th Fleet 
will remain ready in the Western Pacific. 

Fleet units in United States waters, not otherwise employed in 
duty such as the Antarctic Expedition, supply of our early warning 
line, and operations in support of continental defense, will engage in 
intensive training and ship upkeep. 

As in the past, rotation of ships to duty in the Mediterranean and 
the Far East will be continued. 

The Department of the Navy is requesting new obligational author- 
ity for fiscal year 1956 in the amount of $8,918 million, exclusive of 
military public works. I will outline for you the programs which 
require this authority and outlay of funds. A more detailed discus- 
sion of the various programs will be presented by officers who follow 
me. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The oe Sere ie personnel situation constitutes, in the aggregate, 
one of the biggest problems facing the Navy now, as well as in fiscal 


year 1956. As usual, military personnel costs, Navy and Marine 
Corps, represent about 32 percent of the funds requested. These 
funds provide for a Navy personnel begin strength of 665,000, officers 
and enlisted personnel, and an end strength of 657,000, with an aver- 
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age of 662,840 man-years, exclusive of approximately 7,000 midship- 
men and naval aviation cadets. 

It is planned that the reduction in personnel strength will be 
accomplished by adjusting input rather than by any forced invol- 
untary releases. 

There are many personnel problems continually before us, and 
while not always directly a budgetary matter, they do influence it 
indirectly, as well as havi ing an impact on our training and readi- 
ness, These involve matters such as permanency of personnel within 
a unit; reenlistment rate, replacement of military personnel with 
civilian employees, to mention only a few of such problems. The low 
reenlistment rate is a new and difficult experience for us. It has to 
be countered with a strenuous recruiting and recruit-training pro- 
gram, which has placed an additional load on our personnel. The 
low reenlistment rate has an adverse effect, of course, on the experience 
level throughout the Navy, and requires specific training measures to 
counteract this situation. We have recently created a Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations for Operations and Readiness, whose principal 
effort is directed toward fleet training and readiness. In addition, 
commanders of the Ist and 2d Fleets have been assigned additional 
training responsibilities within the Pacific and Atlantic Commands, 
respectively. 

As regards the replacement of military personnel with civilian 
employees, the extent to which this policy may go without undesir- 
able effect is a matter of considerable importance. We must be ever 
mindful of the morale factor, and must not fill shore billets with 
civilian employees to such an extent that we are no longer able to 
provide appropriate rotation between sea and shore. We should not 
carry civilian replacement to such a point that it would have an ad- 
verse effect on our mobilization and deployment capabilities. 

No military program can ever become more important than incul- 
cating and maintaining a proper fighting spirit in our Armed Forces. 

The general quality and attitude of the personnel are the most im- 
portance factors in a fighting organization. There is no machine yet 
built that will reason, “improvise, and imagine; that will overcome 
reverses and adversity with resoluteness, loyalty, determination, and 
devotion. The need to attract and hold high-class people in the Navy 
becomes increasingly important in these times. This matter has been 
one of personal concern to the Secretary of the Navy and to me for 
some time, and has received, and will continue to receive our closest 
attention. We feel we have made some gains which will add to the 
dignity, security, and satisfaction of a service career. 

It is my earnest intent that we shall continually strive to solve our 
personnel problems, including “career attractiveness,” insofar as pos- 
sible within our own resources. On some we shall require your assist- 
ance. 

OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


Operations and maintenance of the Naval Establishment in fiscal! 
year 1956 is estimated to require about 27 percent of the total funds 
requested. These funds provide the means for the operation of our 
forces, the training of our personnel, and the maintenance and upkeep 
of our ships, planes, facilities, and equipment. 
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Training of all types will be continued, ranging from the indoctrina- 
tion of recruits to the complicated and precise maneuvers of the carrier 
task force and amphibious operations. Special emphasis will be given 
to striking force operations, air defense, amphibious operations, sub- 
marine warfare, antisubmarine warfare, mine warfare, harbor defense, 
convoy, and cold weather exercises. 

During fisca) year 1956, in order to attain optimum capabilities for 
prompt and sustained combat incident to operations at sea, particular 
attention wil) be given to the following special training objectives in 
all programs which may contribute to them: 

(1) Improved ability to deal effectively with: 
(a) Very high speed aircraft and guided missiles. 
(b) Fast, deep-diving enemy submarines. 
(c) Atomic bomb explosions and radiological aspects. 
(7d) Enemy mines. 

(2) Improved ability to: 
(a2) Conduct naval warfare including the employment of 

atomic weapons. 
(6) Employ newly developed capabilities effectively. 
(ec) Employ existing shipboard equipment. 
(d) Replenish at sea and in the air-— 
to mention only a few. 

Maintenance of ships, planes, and equipment will be such as to keep 
them at the best attainable degree of material readiness. The policy 
of self-maintenance by forces afloat will be continued to the maximum 
extent practicable. This policy provides the optimum balance between 
combat readiness and economy. The overhaul schedules for the active 
fleet are designed to insure each ship an overhaul at properly spaced 
intervals. The matter of overhauls is under continuous study; and ex- 
perience indicates that the interval for certain types could be extended, 
and this has been reflected in our fiscal year 1956 estimates. Aircraft 
and aircraft engine overhauls are scheduled at maximum intervals 
consistent with continued operations and safety of flight. 

Maintenance of the Shore Establishment has been programed to 
provide only essential support to the operating forces. It is thor- 
oughly understood that the Shore Establishment exists only to support 
the operating forces, and I intend that it should be maintained on an 
austere basis, consistent with demonstrated needs, yet mindful that it 
should not be allowed to fall to such a point that ships will be required 
to put to sea without proper logistic support, or in a state of low 
material readiness. On-site surveys have been augmented within the 
Navy Department, designed to reveal any areas of overstafling and 
inphhiation, and where further savings may be achieved through re- 
duction in scope, consolidation, or elimination. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Major Procurement represents about 33 percent of the Department 
of the Navy request for new obligational authority. Of the total re- 
quested under this category, about 70 percent is for the procurement 
of new aircraft and the construction and conversion of ships. 

(a) Aircraft procurement: The objective of the aircraft procure- 
ment program is to maintain and modernize the authorized forces, in- 
cluding any remaining deficiencies in the aircraft of the Naval Re- 
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serve, and to procure necessary replacements for noncombat aircraft, 
and to maintain sufficient production capacity in being to provide a 
sound base for rapid expansion in emergency. 

To fulfill these objectives, we are requesting funds in the fiscal year 
1956 budget which, together with some previously unobligated funds, 
made available through reprograming, will procure 1,600 aircraft, for 
delivery commencing in calendar year 1957. 

During calendar year 1955, aircraft deliveries procured from prior- 
years’ funds will average 200 per month for an annual rate of 2,400, 
the number which is required to support an operating aircraft pro- 
gram of our present size of about 10,000. 

I should like to emphasize at this point that, as prior appropriations 
are depleted, future budgetary requests, commencing for fiscal year 
1957, must be considerably increased in order that we meet the annual 
replacement rate 

The details of the aircraft program will be given in the “Aircraft” 
presentation by officers who will follow me. 

Because of the lead time involved in aircraft production, the planes 
ordered under this fiscal year 1956 program will be delivered, for the 
most part, during the calendar year 1957 and later. The procurement 
program requirements are based on the planned aircraft operating pro- 
eram, attrition, obsolescence, and normal service life. The deliveries 
under the 1956 program, when combined with deliveries of aircraft 
funded in prior years, will result in a majority of our combat forces 
being equipped with modern aircraft by December 1957. 

(b) Shipbuilding and conversion: Most of our ships have now 
reached the midpoint of their useful life. This fact plus the techno- 
logical advances, the long-lead time for construction, and the necessity 
to retain the country’s shipbuilding know-how and building capacity, 
combine to justify the shipbuilding and conversion program we are 
proposing for fiscal year 1956. It cannot be considered a true annual 
increment of a long-range program for the purpose of maintaining an 
underage fleet of the size now envisaged in approved joint war plans. 
Such a program would be of greater magnitude. 

A great deal has been accomplished through the process of moderni- 
zation and conversion of existing ships to enable them to possess the 
capabilities made possible by iachagineioal advances. We do, how- 
ever, reach a point of diminishing returns in the conversion and 
modernization processes. We are continuously and intensively study- 
ing, with emphasis given to the consideration of strategic importance, 
the problem of providing new ships of the proper types and character- 
istics for naval operations of the future as we foresee them. 

We must be alert to apply the lessons of the past to the requirements 
of the future. We do not intend, however, to dwell in the past. We 
are in a period of transition between techniques of World War ITI and 
an era in which nuclear developments in both weapons and power 
fields, guided missiles, extended capabilities of radar and communica- 
tions, and many other developments will exercise great influence on 
the types of ships and aircraft which make up the fleets, and on their 
weapons and equipments. 

It is my intention that we place greatest dependence on hitting power 
rather than on massive numbers of ships. mindful that balance must be 
retained. Our greatest hitting power today is spearheaded by our 
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carrier task force, and this bespeaks the importance attached to de- 
velopments in aircraft carriers, aircraft, weapens, and techniques in 
order that we keep abreast of technological advances. 

You gentlemen are aware of the mobility of our carrier striking 
force, its retaliatory capabilities, and of the offensive operations that 
it will perform in gaining and maintaining control of the sea. Also, 
it is good insurance against nonavailability of strategically located 
overseas bases. This has been demonstrated repeatedly in the Western 
Pacific in the past 4 years, and I think very markedly only in the past 
week. 

It would neither be practicable nor desirable to replace the entire 
fleet at once. The Congress has recognized the necessity for a well- 
planned and continuous program for shipbuilding, which will keep the 
fleet modern, and realize on every strategic and technical advantage 
that can be obtained. We are ae in mind the need for proper 
phasing in order that economy and efficiency may both be realized in 
greatest measure. Our shipbuilding and conversion program for fiscal 
year 1956 provides for the construction of 22 new warships, 2 new 
patrol vessels, 3 new auxiliaries;. the conversion of 21 warships, 3 
auxiliaries, and 4 service craft, plus the construction of 540 tons of 
additional service craft, and 13,069 tons of small landing craft. This 
shipbuilding and conversion program does not contemplate any in- 
crease in our operating forces, but rather is directed toward an ultimate 
modernization of the fleet. 

The building program includes 8 submarines, 3 of which are nuclear 
powered, 1 conventional powered having a guided-missile capability, 
and 4 with improved conventional diesel powerplants. 

In order to meet the operational demands of the carrier aircraft 
envisaged for the years ahead, and to provide for increased jet-fuel 
capacity, greater speed and survival power, a fifth Forrestal type car- 
rier has been requested. 

World War II destroyers are rapidly becoming obsolescent. On a 
modest replacement basis, we are requesting as new construction: 

(1) Seven conventional destroyers with the latest antiaircraft 
armament, sonar, and antisubmarine weapons. 

(2) Six frigates. (These ships, recently reclassified by directive 
of the Secretary of the Navy, are similar to the destroyer Leader pre- 
viously constructed.) They will have improved antisubmarine and 
antiaircraft warfare capabilities. Three of the six will have guided- 
missile capabilities. 

(3) Two escort vessels. Upon mobilization there will be a require- 
ment for a large number of escorts for merchant convoys and slower 
naval forces. ‘These two new escort vessels are being developed as low- 
cost prototypes that can be mass-produced. 

Three new auxiliary ships have been included in the fiscal year 1956 
program. Two of them are much needed ammunition ships. The 
third will be a general stores issue ship. In the design of these ships, 
consideration was given to increase speed and a more rapid replenish- 
ment-at-sea rate. 

The principal items in the conversion program are: 

(1) The installation of canted decks on six carriers to gain im- 
proved performance from jet aircraft, plus the additional safety factor 
inherent in the canted deck. ' 
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(2) One austere conversion of a light cruiser to carry the Talos 
missile and one conversion of a destroyer to carry the Terrier missile. 
Again, these are prototypes. 

(3) To permit the Navy to carry out its commitments in support 
of continental defense, it is planned to convert 12 escort vessels and 
4 Liberty hull cargo vessels into radar picket ships. This is a con- 
tinuation of a previous program. 

(c) Guided missiles: Three major guided-missiles projects entered 
the fleet on a modest scale in 1954: Surface-to-air Terrier, air-to-air 
Sparrow I, and surface-to-surface Regulus. Current plans envisage 
development of a substantial operational capability for these missile 
systems during 1955. Supporting these three projects are several 
other research projects, some of which are in the study stage, which 
would utilize the advancements in science and produce more effective 
and powerful weapons in future years. Some of these later weapons 
would replace, and others would supplement, the three main projects. 
The basic premise now, in all guided-missile conversions, is that of 
giving to our ships and planes additional capabilities. All of these 
weapons are designed to increase the striking power of the fleet and 
its aircraft, and to enable the Navy to perform more effectively its as- 
signed missions. 

The principal objective of our fiscal year 1956 guided missiles pro- 
curement program is to provide for a minimum effective increment of 
the missiles required for outfitting, evaluation, training and/or op- 
erations, as appropriate, of the guided-missile ships, aircraft, and ac- 
tivities (Navy and Marine Corps) which have been funded or partially 
funded in previous fiscal years, and for the guided-missile ships which 
are included in the fiscal year 1956 shipbuilding and conversion pro- 
gram, as well as the guided-missile units, Navy and Marine Corps, 
planned for funding in fiscal year 1956, together with associated test- 
ing, handling, launching, maintenance, and storage equipment. Funds 
also have been requested for the continued training of personnel in 
guided-missile maintenance and operations at a rate commensurate 
with the scheduled and planned integration of missiles into the operat- 
ing forces. 

PUBLIC WORKS 


The Navy’s public works program for fiscal year 1956, submitted 
in accordance with the guidance issued by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, encompasses the overall Navy requirements for (1) mod- 
ernization of the Shore Establishment; (2) replacement of overage, 
deteriorated, and uneconomical facilities; (3) construction of new fa- 
cilities to meet the needs of technological advances in materials and 
weapons; (4) training; and (5) family housing. 

This program presents the current portion of the long-range Navy 
Department shore station improvement plan which to date has been 
only about one-half authorized. There have been changes in this plan, 
deletions due to changes in force levels and the application of new 
criteria issued by higher authority; and additions, due to joint stra- 
tegic requirements, and changes in our base development plans. In 
this latter category are the bases required to support our airborne 
early warning program as an important part of the continental de- 
fense system. There have been changes in the plan in the relative 
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priority given to various projects. As an example, since Korea, we 
have assigned higher priority to the expansion and development of 
facilities required to train personnel in the operation of new weapons. 
The details of the fiscal year 1956 request for public works were sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Defense and will be forwarded later to this 
committee. 
RESERVE COMPONENTS 


The portion of the total funds requested which is allocated to the 
Reserve components is a relatively small percentage of the total 
budget. However, it is a large increase in the dollars for this program. 
The Naval Reserve is only partially supported by the specific alloca- 
tion of funds which appear in the Reserve budget. Under the concept 
of integration, it is principally supported by the various programs of 
the Regular Establishment, wherein the various bureaus and offices 
have the same responsibility for Reserve as for Regular functions. 
Among these are active-duty support personnel, and the maintenance 
and operation of ships, aircraft, and air stations, for the training of 
our Naval Reserve. 

The Navy is keenly aware of the indispensable contribution which 
the Reserve makes to our national defense. The Organized Reserve 
was greatly reduced because of the requirements generated by the 
Korean war; that of the Marine Corps was practically eliminated. 
The program for fiscal year 1956, both Navy and Marine Corps, 
provides for a long step forward in the revitalizing of these essential 
components. 

The steady growth of the naval reserve training program is en- 
couraging. Every effort is being made to find practical means of 
attracting prior-service personnel toward participation in the drilling 
units. More emphasis is being placed upon practical training based 
on the team-training concept and more afloat training. The net result, 
and our primary goal, will be to produce an experienced and vital 
Reserve organization which will be available for active duty at such 
times as national security may require. 

Our current training plan is sufficiently flexible to be implemented 
under the proposed National Reserve plan, should it become law, 
without significant additions to our current budgetary requests. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The research and development program for fiscal year 1956 rep- 
resents about 5 percent of the total funds requested. 

Our plans provide for continuation of a level program in research 
and development. In addition to the emphasis being placed on devel- 
opments in the area of nuclear propulsion reactors for both submarine 
and surface ships, the Navy research and development program is 
directed toward the development of weapons, facilities, and techniques 
of such a potential that the Navy’s mission of gaining and maintain- 
ing control of the seas will be reasonably assured. The fiscal year 1956 
program provides for improving fleet readiness, through development 
of improved detection and tracking devices, development of guided 
missiles, antiaircraft control systems, high-speed interceptors, and 
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methods of controlling and coordinating air defense systems. Fur- 
ther research is pointed toward new techniques to improve the capa- 
bilities of our amphibious forces. Landing craft of increased speed 
and maneuverability are under development, and larger troop and 
cargo helicopters of increased speed and range are being designed. 
The Navy is furthering its ability to live, work, and fight in cold 
weather. Continued stress is being placed on development of food, 
clothing, and materials for cold-weather utility. Newly developed 
high-performance aircraft require improved fire control, armament, 
navigational communication, and detection equipment. Likewise, 
improved catapults, arresting gear, and other carrier handling gear 
have made it necessary to direct efforts in research and development 
to these fields in order to produce equipment to match the new air- 
planes. Research and development in the fields of prosubmarine and 
antisubmarine warfare is keeping abreast of new technological ad- 
vances in this area. 

We shall continue to concentrate on those programs which show 
greatest promise of providing reliable new weapons and significant 
improvements in both our offensive and defensive capabilities. 

To sum up, our objective is to stay at least one jump ahead of any 
potential enemy through the development of advanced weapons, facili- 
ties, and techniques. 


ESTABLISHMENTWIDE ACTIVITIES 


Functions performed by the Navy which have an establishmentwide 
significance, such as our communications system, Hydrographic Office, 
and Naval Observatory, comprise about 1 percent of our budget re- 
quirements. Such activities are planned to be operated and main- 
tained at a slightly lower level than in the fiscal year 1955. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, gentlemen, I should like to repeat the paramount 
considerations which have guided our planning. They are: To attain 
and maintain a stable force which is capable of controlling the seas 
and denying them to an enemy, and yet, one which the country can 
sustain over the long pull; to maintain our active forces as strong, 
mobile, and combat-ready units; to keep our reserve fleet ships in a 
high state of material readiness; to continue our programs in the 
buildup and training of our Reserve components to meet the needs of 
a sudden brush fire or post-D-day buildup; to improve our mobiliza- 
tion reserve material requirements position; and, at the same time, 
place priority on the maintenance of a high degree of tactical readi- 
ness. These we will do to the best of our ability within such funds 
and personnel ceilings as are determined to be necessary for the secu- 
rity of the Nation. 

I want to assure you of our earnest desire to cooperate wherever and 
whenever we may be helpful in presenting our programs or ia clarify- 
ing any points on which you may wish additional information. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Admiral Carney. It was very interesting. 

You may proceed, General Shepherd. 4 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE Corps 


General SuHerpHerp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I welcome this 
opperney to appear before you, and to introduce the Marine Corps’ 
budget submission for fiscal year 1956, with a general statement cover- 
ing the condition of the corps today, and a discussion of the programs 
which approval of our requests will permit the Marine Corps to pursue. 

The budget estimate we will present for fiscal year 1956 takes its 
departure directly from the statutory missions assigned the Marine 
Corps. Those missions are simple and realistic. They relate primarily 
to combatant tasks, and involve the provision of skilled landing forces 
of combined arms, including ground and air components, for service 
with the fleet in amphibious operations or advanced base defense. In 
addition, they involve the provision of security forces of various types; 
the conduct of research and development in landing force tactics, tech- 
niques, and equipment; and the maintenance of a vigorous reserve. 
Finally, and of great importance, they require the provision of ready 
combat forces for “such other duties as the President may direct.” 

In general the estimate which we introduce today will permit the 
Marine Corps to maintain, equip, train, and support the forces required 
to fulfill those missions. 

I should now like to go back over the major aspects of the Marine 
Corps’ broad program for fiscal year 1956 and describe briefly the 
highlights of each, as it affects the submission which you are about to 
examine. 

MARINE CORPS FIELD FORCES 


First, with reference to our operating forces—primarily the 3 Marine 
divisions and 3 aircraft wings. 

The 1st Marine Division and Ist Marine Aircraft Wing have been 
in Korea since 1950. They are soon to be deployed from their current 
static defensive positions to new locations where their readiness and 
flexibility may be fully realized in the event of a sudden crisis. 

The division will be established on the west coast of the United 
States. The bulk of the wing will move to Japan, although certain of 
its elements will be deployed to the United States and Hawaii. 

The 8d Marine Division is in Japan. One of its regimental combat 
teams is now being moved to Hawaii to form the ground element 
of an air-ground task force there, while the rest of the division will 
remain, as a highly trained ready force, for possible trouble in the 
Far East. Including the 1st Marine Aircraft Wing units, our forces 
in that area will number about 23,000 men. 

Our 2d Marine Division, and the 2d and 3d Marine Aircraft Wings 
are on the east coast of the United States, where they are engaged in 
a program of vigorous air-ground training with the fleet. Later 
this year it is planned to move elements of the 3d Wing to the west 
coast, to bring into balance the air component teamed with the 1st 
Marine Division. 

One battalion landing team from the 2d Division is on continuous 
duty afloat with our naval forces in the Mediterranean. We hope to 
continue this important deployment in fiscal 1956, to include a squad- 
ron from the 2d Marine Aircraft Wing. Implementation of this plan, 
however, is contingent upon the availability of amphibious shipping. 
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SECURITY FORCES AND SHIPS’ DETACHMENTS 


Now a word concerning the officers and men who guard our naval 
installations at home and abroad, and provide armed det achments 
for designated ships of the fleet. In discussing this part of the corps, 
I should like to point out that these are also operating forces. ‘Theirs 
is likewise a statutory function—just as are landing operations. 

In fiscal year 1956 the Marine Corps will provide security and de- 
fense for well over 100 naval activities, of which about one-third will 
be overseas. In addition, we will guard four Armed Forces special 
weapons installations for the storage of restricted materials. All told, 
some 12,000 officers and men will be assigned to these security tasks. 

This submission also provides for the continued assignment of 
Marine ships’ detachments to a total of 40 active battleships, cruisers, 
and aircraft carriers of the fleet. It will, in addition, allow continued 
participation in the many naval and joint staffs which require Marine 
udvice and assistance in planning, where landing force problems are 
involved. 

Finally, we plan to continue jehbaesias of security guards for serv- 
ice with the State Department overseas. While in actual numbers 
this is a small undertaking, it is still a “highhy important one. Our 
budget request will provide the principal ‘support for 88 State De- 
partment guard detachments—all outside the United States. In all 
a total of 6 officers and 733 noncommissioned officers are involved. 

In speaking of our operating forces, the picture would not be com- 
plete without some indication of our effort to build them into an 
image which responds to the demands of amphibious war in the future. 

To begin with, we realize that the era of atomic plenty is practically 
nere, and that much of what we do—in a military sense—must revolve 
about the atom. Our organization, our tactics, and our equipment 
must all be evaluated in terms of what nuclear w eapons can do for us 
in our own hands—and against us in the hands of the enemy. 

We have been doing just that for several years, and have developed 
an advanced set of landing force concepts involving speed, flexibility, 
and new weapons. We envisage landing from fast 1 moving, dispersed 
ship formations, in assault helicopters under closely coordinated fire 
support. This is to be followed by the early capture of beaches from 
the rear, to facilitate the rapid development ‘of logistic support. Such 
a concept will demand major alternations in our organization, our 
weapons, and our equipment. 

While we realize that certain of the necessary components—mainly 
adequate numbers of helicopters and fast shipping—are not yet at 
hand, we have reached the stage where some practical test is necessary. 
For this purpose we have rec ently created Marine Corps test unit No. 
1, to explore in realistic terms the design we have evolved for landing 
operations under atomic conditions. This budget submission ” ovides 
support for the efforts of this experimental organization which, we 
hope, will set the pattern for evolutionary changes for our other Fleet 
Marine Force units. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Turning now to the personnel aspects of our submission—to the men 
who make up the forces of which T have just been speaking : 

As of this date, our strength is approximately 220, 000 officers and 
men. By the end of the current fiscal year, our authorized strength 
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will be 205,000. The 1956 budget estimate provides for an end strength 
of 193,000. 

In the distribution of our personnel, all possible emphasis is placed 
on our operating forces. Over 61 percent of our end strength of 
193,000 marines will be in that category. Of the remainder, almost 
19 percent will be in our training ac tivities, about 11 percent will man 
our various supporting est ablishments, while the remaining 9 percent 
will be in a transient, hospitalized, or other nonduty status. 

The men in our ranks are all volunteers: young Americans of the 
highest type. Some 89,000 of them accepted a voluntary enlistment 
during the past fiscal year. In fiscal 1956, we will need to replace 
about 39,000 men. I anticipate no difficulty at all in meeting this re- 
quirement by voluntary recruiting. In addition, over half “of those 
men enlisting at this time are signing up for 4 years or more, and 
about 1 out of 3 men eligible to reenlist are doing so. 

This has two very favorable effects: first, we will realize a substan- 
tial dollar saving as the result of longer enlistment contracts; and 
second, we will benefit from the high order of skill and professional 
experience which comes from improved reenlistment rates. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


All of our programs would be far more difficult to execute, were 
it not for the loyal and able assistance of our civilian personnel com- 
ponents. This submission provides for some increase in civilian per- 
sonnel to meet the new support requirements generated by the rede- 
ployment of a regimental combat team to Hawaii and the Ist Marine 
Division to the United States. It will also provide support for our 
forces remaining in the Far East which has previously been funded 
by the Army. Effective use of civilians within the supporting estab- 
lishment is an essential element in maintaining our operating forces 
in a high state of readiness, despite reductions in military personnel. 
Thus, funds requested to support civilian strengths are slightly greater 
than for the preceding fiscal year. 


READINESS 


I am sure, as I discussed our personnel strengths, that a question 
arose in your minds concerning the effect of the reductions upon tbe 
capabilities of the fleet marine “forces. It is manifest that reductions 
of the magnitude with which we are confronted, involve some sacrifice. 
However, we are determined that the sacrifice will not be made in the 
readiness of our basic striking forces. The reduction will be absorbed 
primarily by disbanding certain reinforcing combat and logistic type 
units, and by reducing the manning levels of other supporting units. 

Operationally, the effect of these actions will be to diminish some- 
what the staying power of our combat forces, because of reduced depth 
in personnel and supporting units. Except in these respects, how- 
ever, the readiness of the operating forces which we are authorized 
will be undiminished. They are ee to go into combat now, and will 
remain so during the coming fiscal yea 

If that degree of readiness is to be sadlleitaia! our recruits and the 
marines who are sent as replacements to combat elements overseas 
must continue to be of the highest order. This requires us to conduct 
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a continuous and aggressive program of training for individuals and 
for all of our operating units, both ground and air. The submission 
which we will present to you provides for that essential training. It 
includes our traditionally thorough 10 weeks’ period of recruit train- 
ing, where we seek to instill the basic elements of discipline, loyalty, 
and obedience in every marine. It provides for advanced combat 
training where the principles of individual conduct on the battlefield 
are taught to each recruit graduate. It provides for cold-weather 
training for those replacements who go overseas in the winter months. 
It provides for the basic military education of newly commissioned 
lieutenants, and special schools for advanced tactical and technical 
training of individual officers and men. 

In addition, both our ground and air elements will continue to take 
part in amphibious exercises with the fleet, not only to maintain the 
proficiency of the fleet marine forces, but to develop new concepts in 
keeping with the changing times. 

Quite as important as training readiness is our material readiness, 
and this budget submission is devoted in large part to meeting that 
need. The funds requested will contribute to an orderly program of 
providing proper modern arms, equipment and clothing for all of our 
operating forces. They will permit the Marine Corps to meet the 
mobilization and operational material requirements placed upon it by 
Joint Chiefs of Staff plans. 

In short, the training and material plans which our budget estimate 
will support are all designed to place our existing Marine Corps units 
in a high state of readiness to execute their statutory responsibilities. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


In any major emergency the Marine Corps relies heavily on its Re- 
serve component. Our Reserve must be capable of providing a trained 
force of qualified commissioned, warrant and enlisted personnel to 
meet requirements for the initial expansion of the regular Marine 
Corps in the event of war. The budget submission provides for the 
continued growth and training of the aviation and ground units of 
our Reserve. It also provides for a realistic construction and main- 
tenance program to insure that all Reserve units are properly housed. 

Up to this time the training program has moved forward very well. 
So far we have activated 243 ground units out of a programed 244, and 
have attained our immediate goal of 42 aviation units. We now have 
about 33,000 men in our drill pay status Reserve. This strength places 
our Reserve almost exactly on our planned expansion schedule. This 
submission will support the growth of the drill pay Reserve from 
about 63 percent to 80 percent of the personnel goal by the end of 
fiscal year 1956. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


As you know, the Marine Corps is charged, in the National Security 
Act of 1947, with the primary responsibility for development of tactics, 
techniques and equipment employed by landing forces in amphibious 
operations. In fiscal year 1956 the Marine Corps plans to continue an 
active program to meet these responsibilities. Funds to support that 
program no longer appear in the Marine Corps budget estimate; 
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instead they are included in the new appropriation “Research and 
development, Navy” for which we recommend favorable consideration. 


ECONOMY 


I know that you will be interested in examining thoroughly our pro- 
grams as outlined in the various parts of the detailed budget sub- 
mission. I believe that my staff and I will be prepared, when those 
hearings are held, to outline both the manner in which funds have 
been expended previously and the details of our current requests. 

In this regard I recognize how thoroughly you are committed to a 
program of strictest economy in your study of the entire fiscal 1956 
budget problem. I believe this budget submission is in keeping with 
that philosophy. At the same time you may be assured that I recognize 
the confidence which the Congress accords us in approving a budget 
submission. I know that your approval represents only your current 
acceptance of our studied estimates, and that it is incumbent upon us 
to keep our entire establishment under constant review, with the de- 
termination to effect savings wherever we can. That, we propose to do. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion may I assure you that this budget submission has been 
developed in a realistic and frugal atmosphere. Each element has 
been prepared with mature consideration of the essential requirements 
of our national security in these critical times. Each element reflects 
careful attention to the necessity for husbanding our wealth and our 
resources. From any point of view, I believe that the 1956 Marine 
Corps budget request is a sound national investment. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL IN 1956 BUDGET 


As a means of summary, and for your convenience, I have had pre- 
pared certain tabulations which present pertinent personnel statistics. 
That statistical summary is attached to the copies of my statement 
which are available to you. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Summary of the personnel reauirements of the U. S. Marine Corps provided for hy 
the fiscal year 1956 budget 


1, MILITARY PERSONNEL 


| Percent 
of total 


| Officers | Enlisted 


A. Active duty: 
Fleet Marine Force 
Experimental combat unit 
Security forces 
Ships’ detachments 


Subtotal, operating forces. _- 
Training activities _ 
Supporting establishment 
Transients, patients, prisoners 


Total. 


Begin strength, fiscal year 1956 
End strength, fiscal year 1956 
Average strength (man-years, fiscal year 1956) 


B. Marine Corps Reserve: 
Drill-pay-status Reserve: 
Nonaviation: 
48 drills___- 
24 drills__ 
Aviation: 48 drills__ 


Total. 


Begin strength, fiscal year 1956__. 
End strength, fiscal year 1956_ 
Average strength_____ 


Nondrill-pay Reserve: 
Nonaviation 
Aviation __- 

Total__- z 

Begin strength, fiscal year 9g 

End strength, fiseal year 195¢€ 

Average strength___ 


Field: ! 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1956 
End strength, fiscal year 1956 
Average strength, fiscal year 195 6_ 


8,514 

Rl 

388 

299 
9, 282 
4, 736 
2, 499 
1, 633 

18, 150 | 

18, 500 | 
18, 150 
18, 362 


2,610 | 
168 
1, 700 


4, 478 
3, 890 
4. 478 
4,184 


17, 095 | 


6, 792 


23, 887 | 


22, 159 | 
23, 887 | 
23, 023 | 


93, 2 

a 
a) 
a 
6 


58 

2 

12 1 
19 
109, 583 
31, 526 
18, 004 
15, 737 


174, 850 


186, 500 


174, 850 | 


181, 792 


40, 123 
60 
6, 000 


46, 183 


36, 223 


46, 183 
40, 556 


134, 314 


18, 593 | 


141, 101 


1 52, 907 


129, 293 
152, 907 | 


Marine 


Corps 


=79 


] » tte 

, 605 | 
2, 499 
2. 989 | 


3, 865 | 
36, 262 | 
20, 503 | 

, 370 


3, 000 | 


205, 000 


3, 000 


, 154 


2,733 | 


228 | 


, 700 


40, 
50, 
44, 


50, 


661 
113 
661 
740 | 


} 151, 


25, 


176,7 


1! 51, 
176, 
164, 


Others 


409 | 


385 } 


7 04 
4! 52 | 
794 | 
124 


Aggregate 





3, 519 
5, 058 
, 998 


10, 096 
11, 144 
11, 093 


13, 615 
16, 202 
16, 091 


Departmental: | 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1956 ‘ ; ‘ ; oi 1, 574 6 1, 580 
End strength, fiscal year 1956. ___- 1, 593 9 1, 602 


Average strength, fiscal year 1956 % : ; ceil , 590 | 8 1, 598 


1 Includes 357 personnel funded for by the Marine Corps but employed at activities not under Marin¢ 
Corps management and excludes 1,256 personnel employed at Marine Corps managed activities, but funded 
for by other governmental agencies. 


General SueruerD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General Shepherd. As an American citi- 
zen I take great pride in the Army, Navy, and the Air Force; and, 
of course, I include the Marines as a very important part of the Navy. 

We have had general statements during the current session from 
the Army and the Air Force, and in order to accommodate some of 
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the members of the committee we are hearing from you last. Your 
statements have been exceptionally good and they are very interesting. 

I could ask you many questions as to which I am interested, but I 
am not going to ask any questions at this time because I have the 
feeling that before the hearing is over all the essential information 
will be developed. 

As you know, Mr. Sheppard, who acts as vice chairman of this 
overall committee and who is the chairman of the Navy subcommittee, 
will have you before him and his subcommittee at great length at a 
later date. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. While this session is 
largely confined to policy, due to the fact that it will be impossible 
for me to be here at 2 o’clock this afternoon, I will deviate very 
slightly, Mr. Chairman. 


RESPONSIVENESS OF WITNESSES 


I should like to ask you, Mr. Secretary, and your associated wit- 
nesses who are here at this time if due to the discussion which has 
recently taken place relative to testimony being proofed by someone 
in the Department of Defense, whether that w ill in any manner pre- 
clude your response to interrogations at this time and before this 
committee ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I should like to answer that one 
for myself. I have no instructions of any kind as to what I am to 
say or as to what I have said. I have no instructions of any kind 
which will limit my testimony. I will tell you here exactly what I 
know and what I think without any reservations of any kind. J 
assure you of that. 

Mr. Suepparp. I assume that that answer obviously emanating 
from you in your position would follow along the line for the other 
witnesses present ? 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Sheppard, I am sure of that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am, too. 

Secretary THomas. You can ask them on their own account, if 
you like. 

Mr. Suerparp. I wanted this on the record for spe cific purposes. 

Does the same thing apply to you, Admiral ? 

Admiral Carney. I will answer completely, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And you, General / 

General Suepuerp. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF NAVY AND MARINE CORPS PERSON NEL 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the bottom of page 2 of your 
statement, Mr. Secretary, are the personnel figures given there the 
final approved strengths rather than the ones which the budget pres- 
entation is based upon ? 

Secretary Tuomas. The personnel strengths of 1956 are 657,000 for 
the Navy and 193,000 for the Marine Corps. What is your question ? 

Mr. Suepparp. The question is: Are these the final approved 


strengths, rather than the ones on which the budget estimates are 
based ¢ 
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Secretary THomas. They are both. 

Mr. Suepparp. They are both? 

Secretary Tuomas. They are the approved strengths, and the budg- 
et will be based on these figures if the Congress approves the addition 
of $11,364,000 to “Military personnel, Navy” and $2,607,000 to “Mili- 
tary personnel, Marine Corps.” ‘The increased personnel strengths 
were made too late to change the original budget submission. 


ACTIVE AND OPERATING AIRCRAFT, NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Sueprarp. With reference to page 4 of your statement, what is 
the total number of active aircraft for 1956? You give the figure of 
10,061 for operating aircraft. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Sheppard, we have 16,000 aircraft in the 
Navy; 13,000 of those are what we call active inventory, and 3,000 are 
in mothballs. The 13,000 active inventory is broken down into 10,000 
which we call operating, which are in daily operation. The other 3,000 
of that 13,000 are in overhaul, repair, in the pipelines and in our pools. 
Actually, it was 9,941 in 1955 and it will be 10,061 in 1956, an increase 
of 1 carrier group. 

Of those aircraft 5,700 are first- and second-line combat aircraft, 
that is, in daily operation; 2,300 are first- and second-line combat in 
the overhaul, repair, in the pipeline, and in the pool. The other 2,000 
are trainers and other supporting types. 

Mr. Suepparp. That covers your total inventory in aircraft, as you 
have just explained it? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, sir; 16,000 total, 13,000 active, 10,000 in 
daily operation. 

Mr. Suepparp. In further reference to your testimony on page 4, 
what will be the total active aircraft for 1956? I refer to the total 
active number. 

Secretary Tuomas. It will be maintained at 10,061. That is daily 
operating. 

Mr. Suepparp. Daily operating? 

Secretary Tuomas. It will be roughly the same. 13,000 active; 
10,061 daily operating. 

ACTIVE SHIPS 


Mr. Suerrarp. How do these figures compare with the current year? 
I refer to the ship category. You mention 1,001 ships as the total for 
both active and operating ? 

Secretary Trromas. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Or is there a difference in the same parallel as that 
of the aircraft? 

Secretary THomas. Well, we have 2,705 ships inthe Navy. Of those 
2,705 as of December 31, 1954, 1,101 were active, and the balance of 
1,604 were in reserve (mothball). 

Now, of the 1,101 active ships in 1955, 406 of those were what we 
call warships. We call a warship a battleship, a carrier, a cruiser, a 
destroyer, a submarine; anything that packs heavy offensive power 
is a warship. So we have 406 warships in 1955 and we have 695 of 
the amphibious, auxiliaries; transports, auxiliary tankers, mine craft, 
patrol craft. While many of these craft do pack an offensive punch 
we do not list them as warships. 
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The 1956 program envisions taking out or reducing from the 1,101 
active ships to 1,001. There is a reduction of 100 ships between Decem- 
ber 1954 and June 30, 1956. During the fiscal year 1956 the reduction 
is 65 ships. 

We do not reduce our warships appreciably. As a matter of fact, 
we are going to add the Forrestal, which will be a heavy carrier, so 
the offensive strength in warships will be greater. We are reducing 
mostly in transports and amphibious ships, 100 ships. In taking those 
out, those are the ships that are easiest to reactivate. According to our 
schedules you could reactivate that type of ship in roughly 30 days. 

It is my opinion—and you can talk to Admiral Carney and General 
Shepherd later—that if we have a war which comes overnight there 
will be such a demand on our fleet to open the sea lanes and keep the 
sea lanes open, the missions we will have on D-day, that we will not 
mount out the first week, by any means, a large amphibious attack. 
We can do with the ships that we have in the plan. 

I think we will be able to pull those ships out in plenty of time for 
any major operation. ° 

Mr. Suerparp. Are those ships which you are presently reducing 
from your previous operating force going into the mothball category ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, they will be going into the mothball re- 
serve, but they will be available to be pulled out in 30 days. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


Mr. Sueprparp. With reference to your ship-construction program, 
and with specific approach to the conversion aspect of it, how far along 
are we in terms of modernizing our present carriers, for example? 
Just answer as to the carriers at the moment. 

Secretary THomas. Well, we have the different types of carriers. 
We have the new Forrestal class, the heavy large ones, which are 
really floating sea bases or floating air bases. Then we have the Mid- 
way group, of which we have three. Then we have the /ssex group. 
And we have the CVL’s, cruisers converted into carriers; and the 
CV E’s, which we call the jeep carriers. 

The Forrestals will all be very modern. They will have canted 
decks, 4 catapults instead of 2, 4 high-speed elevators, and they will 
have heavy arresting gear. They will carry very heavy aircraft, the 
new A3D’s and our heaviest types of planes. 

Next you drop down to the MV idway class which are being converted 
with canted decks. We have 1 that is already being converted, and 2 
to come later. Then we are requesting 6 conversions of the /'ssex type 
carrier in 1956. We are getting along well in the modernization of 
our carriers. 

Various conversions will include canted decks, reinforced decks, 
heavier arresting gear, and steam catapults. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, that conforms with the general pat- 
tern of the reconversion program advanced in previous appearances 
before the committee. 

Secretary THomas. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Srepparp. Do you have any other ships in a conversion status 
aside from your flattops at this time ? 

Secretary TrHomas. Yes, we have other ships. We have cruisers 
which are to have guided missile launching capabilities. I should 
like to have Admiral Carney speak of that. 








Admiral Carney. As some sample figures, Mr. Sheppard, we have 
done 11 conversions on cruisers with respect to antiaircraft batteries. 
We have done eight conversions of the simple type in the CVA car- 
riers. We have done six of the so-called 27C ; more extensive conver- 
sions. We are undertaking two of the CVA-41 (Midway class) 
conversions. We have undertaken 18 conversions in the destroyer 
category, as picket ships. Then in addition to that, in earlier years, 
we have made a number of conversions from destroyer types to anti- 
submarine vessels. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am just referring to your operations within the 
last fiscal budget. 

Admiral Carney. For the 1955 program, one CVA (Midway class) 
conversion, 3 canted deck conversions, 6 conversions to picket ships 
and 4 of the Liberty ship conversions. Those first four are now about 

‘eady tocomeout. Weare asking for four more. 

Mr. Surprarp. Are you having any difficulty in your reconversion 
program due to in: abilities to procure the necessary attributes that go 
into your conversion program 4 ° 

Secret ary Thomas. I w would not say so. I would say our conversion 
program is pretty much on schedule. Would you agree, Admiral? 

Admiral Carney. The only thing I know about is the question of 
electronics on some of the picket ship conversions. 

Secretary Tuomas. Generally I think the conversion program is 
pretty much on schedule. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Where is the major portion of this conversion pro- 
vram being done ? 

Secretary Tuomas. It is done mostly in our own yards. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What percentage, if any, is done under contract ? 

Admiral Carney. I do not recall any ‘offhand, but I would like to 
verify it. 

Secretary Tuomas. All major conversions would be done in the 
shipyards. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You may answer that in the record, if you do not 
have it at the moment. 

(The information is as follows :) 

1. Aircraft carriers under conversion : 

Project 27C. CVA-16 Lexington, NAVSHIPYD, Puget Sound. 

Project 27C. CVA-31 Bon Homme Richard, NAVSHIPYD, San Francisco. 
Project 80. CVA-42 Franklin D. Roosevelt, NAVSHIPYD, Puget Sound. 
Project 125. CVA-20 Bennington, NAVSHIPYD, New York. 

Project 122. CVE-90 Thetis Bay, NAVSHIPYD, San Francisco. 

Aircraft carrier conversions assigned but have not started: 

Project 80. CVA-41 Midway, NAVSHIPYD, Puget Sound. 

Project 125. CVA-10 Yorktown, NAVSHIPYD, Puget Sound. 

Project 125. CVA-18 Wasp, NAVSHIPYD, San Francisco. 


1956 AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerprarpv. With reference to your aircraft procurement pro- 
gram I see reflected what appears to be a reduction of $1.2 billion. 
That to me would indicate that we are confronted with a major change 
of procedure. I do not care to go into too great detail, but give us the 
philosophy involved here. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Sheppard, I would like to answer that my- 
self. We have to go back to 1950-1951, at the start of Korea. At that 
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time we let definitive contracts for a great many aircraft very quickly. 
For instance, in one year we went from 900 on order to 3,380. In that 
one year we incre: ised our definitive contracts by that many. We let 
contracts in advance, definitive contracts on airplanes, though the air- 
frame and the engine had not yet been proven. The contractor pur- 
chased the material; he fabricated it in many cases: he bought the 
components; he did subcontracting. It was done much too far in 
advance, in our opinion. 

The result was that many of those airplanes and engines did not 
develop. The T40, J40 engines, A2U—the F10F were eliminated— 
the A2D had to be eliminated. The result was that we had on order 
a large number of aircraft for which either the engine did not develop 
or the airframe did not develop but we had contracted for them. 

Within the last 2 years we have canceled 1,000 aircraft or over a 
billion dollars worth, which is roughly 1,000, because they run about 
$1 million apiece. We took contract-termination charges of roughly 
$227 million, as nearly as we can figure. 

On many other programs, where we had scheduled deliveries for 
so many a month each year, they did not develop as fast as scheduled. 
The result was that we had slippages i in all those programs. 

Between having to cancel a lot of airplanes and the slippages from 
year to year we have arrived at this situation. As I say, those con- 
tracts go back to 1951 and 1952. We have arrived now at the point 
where we are taking funds that have accumulated as a result of these 
changes and are using them for our planned obligations in 1956. That 
accumulation will be used up in fiscal year 1! 956, and to get back on 
our schedule of roughly 2,400 airplanes a year we will have to request 
in fiscal year 1957 almost $2 billion. I should like to have that under- 
stood. 

The only reason that we have this situation now, where we have 
dropped from $1.9 billion in 1955 to $750 million in 1956, is because 
the programs were contracted for and funded long in advance of the 
final development of an airplane or engine. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When you appear ‘before the committee for detail 
purposes you will undoubtedly be prepared to give be more detailed 
figures as to what it has cost to cancel out those contracts ? 

Secretary Tuomas. The nearest we can figure is $227 million. A 
lot of contract terminations have not been finally agreed upon. 

Mr. Sreprarp. They have not been finalized 4 

Secretary Tuomas. Our nearest estimate, of the Bureau of Aero- 
nauties, is $227 million. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield a moment ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Manon. Is it anticipated, Mr. Secretary, that we shall have 
another general statement in regard to unobligated balances and 
unexpended funds and so forth? In other words, i is Admiral Clexton 
going to present a statement ? 

Secretary THomas. I can give those right now. 

Mr. Manon. I do not want to encumber the record at this point. 
It is contemplated we will have another general statement from the 
Navy in this overall hearing ? 

Secretary Tuomas. We “would be glad to give it to you. We can 
vive you all that. 
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Mr. Manon. I know. Had you scheduled an additional witness? 

Secretary Tuomas. We have a chart right here today to show the 
whole thing. 

Discussion off the record.) 
ecretary THomas. Mr. Sheppard, if I may I should like to go one 
step further on that aircraft program. 

Mr. Sueerarp. Very well. 

Secretary Tiiomas. We have an entirely new aircraft procurement 
program now, and that is, first of all, we keep our present lines of 
our best planes going so that we are always producing the best planes 
we have. Then when we go into these advance planes—the A3D 
and A4D and the new advanced ones—-we are letting an experimental 
contract for three airplanes. We get those first. ‘They are tested by 
the factory representatives. Then we get four for our own test pur- 
poses. Then we let another contract for 7 or 8, approximately. We get 
roughly 20 airplanes. Then we also go ahead with our heavy tooling, 
which does not cost too much, but we do not go ahead with our mate- 
rial procurement and fabricating and procurement of components. 
We do not have to do that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As I interpret your comments, you have found that 
the policy heretofore practiced of putting out rather large orders in 
unproven planes, operationally speaking, has not proven out to be the 
best operation, so now you are curtailing that aspect of it. 

Secretary Tuomas. We think it is unnecessary and very costly. 


AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION STATUS 


Mr. Suerrarp. I was interested in your comments pertaining to the 
different techniques in the procuring of airplanes. How does the 
Navy stand in terms of aircraft modernization in relation to where 
you were possibly 2 years ago? 

Secretary THomas. Well, our fleet is composed mainly now of the 
new fighter categories. We have the F9F-5 and 8; the F2H-3 and 
4 series, which are good airplanes; we have the FJ-3’s, which are 
fighter aircraft and very age The attack planes are mostly the AD 
and the AJ. The AD is smaller, the workhorse attack plane; and the 
AJ is the heavy one. 

We have coming up in the very near future what looks like very 
advanced airplanes. We have the A3D which is flying now. It is a 
large airplane, carrier based, It will carry a very heavy load. It will 
carry it a long way. 

We have the A4D which is a much smaller plane but which will 
carry a heavy load and carry it a long way. 

Then we have new developments in our fighter aircraft. We have 
the new P6M, which is the new seaplane. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


MARINE CORPS OPERATIONAL TECHNIQUES 


Mr. Suerrarp. On page 8 you refer to modified operational tech- 
niques developed by the Marine Corps. I am not sure that I under- 
stand the complete interpretation which might emanate from that 
statement. I wonder if you will explain that a bit more in detail. 
Give us an idea and generalization about it. 
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Secretary Tuomas. I will ask General Shepherd to answer. 

General SuernerD. Mr. Sheppard, I think I covered part of that 
in my statement, when I referred to the forward thinking we have 
been doing with respect to amphibious operations, where we employ 
the use of helicopters, which increases our flexibility. It enables the 
ships that are carrying troops and supplies to disperse a greater dis- 
tance, so that only one ship would be the target of an atomic bomb. 
We are able to avoid having to select a special beach to land our boats 
on. Wecan fly over any part of a coastline. 

We feel that the future of amphibious operations in the atomic 
age, both offensively and defensively, will be greatly changed if we 
are able to get suificient helicopters and sufficient fast ships for 
transport. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


CHANGING MILITARY PHILOSOPHY 


Mr. Sueprrarp. The entire budget as now presented indicates to me 
that we have had a change in our military philosophy as it applies 
to our equipment and our projected techniques. Your response to 
this can be off the record. 

Whichever one of you gentlemen would care to answer will be per- 
fectly all right with me. 

What is occurring here that has created this phasing of one concept 
to that of the other, which is so apparently reflected in this budget ? 
There obviously must be something. If you will kindly explain it I 
will appreciate it very much. 

Secretary THomas. Prior to World War II the services had, in 1935, 
about 250,000 men and expended $590 million. 

Then, during World War IT, the service expanded from that very 
low base to a total of 1214 million men and expended $300 billion from 
1942 to 1945, 

With such a rapid expansion of men and facilities, there was bound 
to be great waste due to lack of advanced planning and as we know 
there was. We all remember the vast amount of material destroyed, 
given away, or sold for a few cents on the dollar after World War IT. 

Then there was the drastic demobilization after World War II. 
By 1949 we had reduced our forces to 1.3 million men and our spending 
to approximately $13 billion for that year. 

I say, we have been plagued by these ups and downs. Now we 
come into Korea. We have demobilized. We have cut our appropria- 
tions down and we go back and do exactly the same thing all over. 
We expand overnight, or very shortly, to 314 million men. We spend 
roughly $200 billion, during Korea, going from a very low figure. 

We made much the same mistakes all over again. There is nothing 
more costly in any operation, military or anything else, than one where 
you open up and take in a tremendous amount of people, and then cut 
down, and close up again. That is what the military has been forced 
to do consistently. 

Sitting here, you have 1 of 2 problems to face. You either are going 
to have to consider war tomorrow or next year, in which case we ought 
to go out for all-out mobilization, that will cost probably $150 billion 
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a year; or, if not—if this is going to be a long-drawn-out affair and if 
they are going to test our patience and our economy and everything else 
with psychological warfare, small brush-fire warfare and the like— 
then we cannot go into full-out mobilization; we have to maintain a 
level for a long time. 

This whole program is based on a long-term program which will 
give us a military base, using the modern weapons, and the modern 
techniques, that will do this for us: First of all, if we are struck very 
quickly, we will be able to withstand the first assault. No. 2, we must 
have strong retaliatory power. No. 3, we must have a good base fox 
immediate, full mobilization. 

Now, this program does just that. Within the confines of this num- 
ber of personnel, this number of ships, this number of aircraft, using 
our modern weapons, using all the new techniques as well as newer 
weapons that are coming in, this gives us a force which we can carry 
over the long term. It gives us a potent force which, as I say, will 
withstand any initial assault. It will give us a very strong retaliatory 
power. 

The carrier today, in atomic warfare, is much more important than 
it has ever been before, because it gives you truly a mobile base from 
which to operate. You can run the enemy’s perimeter. No. 1, he has 
to dilute his offense to try to find you and destroy you. No. 2, he has 
to dilute his defense, because he has to protect every area, since he 
does not know, like a fixed airbase, where you are attacking from. 
The carrier becomes much more important, because it now carries the 
heavy planes that have long range and carry atomic weapons. 

So by using modern techniques together with the floating sea bases, 
the carriers with atomic weapons, atomic-powered submarines— 
which have far exceeded anything we expected today—the potential 
is terrific. The situation is greatly changed with our increased of- 
fensive potential. 

T think, Mr. Sheppard, by using all the modern weapons, that this 
program gives us a long-term base program that we can live with for 
a long time. It is one which will not bankrupt us, which is what the 
enemy would like for us to do. I think that is what he is betting on 
more than anything else; that we will try to maintain a military pro- 
gram that will make us insolvent over a period of years. 

Mr. Suepparp. The next logical question that comes to my mind 
would be this: None of us know what will come out of the interna- 
tional conferences between now and when and if they are ever com- 
pleted as such, but if they were to outlaw the application of atomic 
energy, militarily speaking, I do not suppose we would be any worse 
off than anybody else who might be in the same field of development, 
would we? 

Secretary Toomas. I would not think so. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, putting all of our eggs in the basket 
presently referred to is not going to put us in an embarrassing position 
at a later time ? 

Secretary THomas. Of course I think that is one good thing about 
this program. We are not putting our eggs in any one basket. The 
Navy and Marine Corps have a well-balanced and flexible program 
which combines the newest weapons with the well-proven older ones. 


eo 


First of all, I think we must never forget if we are going into any 
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really major war we are going to have to look upon our allies to do 
some of the fighting and. supplying of the indigenous forces. ‘To 
supply them we are going to have to keep these sea \ lanes open and get 
all the raw materials that move into our defense plants—a good many 
of which are critical alld which we do not have in this country—we 
have to keep the sea lanes open by the maximum use of offensive as 
well as defensive operations. 

We have these different responsibilities; to keep the sea lanes open, 
to supply our allies, and to provide a strong carrier offensive and 
retaliatory capability. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, it is purely assumptive upon my part, but | 
hope your budget is not built too strongly on our allied support in 
case the chips go down. 

Secretary THomas. Well. I do not think it is. As far as I am con- 
cerned it is not. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NAVY STRENGTH 


Mr. Suerrarp. In closing my comments, Mr. Chairman, I will just 
refer to a paragraph of Admiral Carney’s statement, which I think is 
ikey statement. I quote: 

The Navy for fiscal year 1956 is tailored, within the resources available, to 
meet the requirements of a modern concept of peacetime needs ; and of war at sea 
should the United States unfortunately become involved in hostilities. 

Secretary THomas. Yes, sir. Off the record. 

en off the record.) 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn I should like 
to say one more thing. I think you as citizens should be very proud 
of the Seventh Fleet; its organization, and how fast it moved in and 
out of the Tachens. It isa very potent fleet and it packs a lot of power 
out there. I think you would be very pleased to see it. That credit goes 

Admiral Carney. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Chairman, I will have the pleasure of working 
with these gentlemen in more detail at a later period of time. I want 
to thank my colleagues on the committee for letting me go beyond the 
usual recess hour, because it is impossible for me to be here this after- 
noon. 

Thank vou'very much for the courtesies extended. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes, you may proceed. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, I would like to say to you, and to Admiral 
Carney and General Shepherd, your statements have been most he ‘Ip- 
ful. I consider them realistic, reassuring, and reasonable. 

I think that you have brought us a great deal of information this 
morning, and T would like to compliment you personally Mr. Secre- 
tary, for the very fine store of information which you oby iously possess 
on the branch of service with which you are dealing. It is re freshing 
to us on the committee to see a man who can come in at the civilian 
level and talk as freely and with as much detailed information as you 
have been able to give to this committee. 

Secretary THomas. Thank you. sir. 
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BUDGET FOR 1956 COMPARED WITH 1955 


Mr. Sr«zs. First, will you tell me the amount of the budget re- 
quested for the fiscal year 1955? 

Secretary Tuomas. For 1955, $9,776 million and for 1956, $8.918 
million, and that is exclusive of public works in fiscal year 19 56, which 
will be submitted to the Congress later. 

Mr. Sixes. When you correct your statement, give the figure with- 
out public works for 1955 and 1956. 

Secretary Tuomas. $9,678,824,000 for fiscal year 1955 without pub- 
lic works. 


MILITARY STRENGTH COMPARISONS 


Mr. Srxes. Now, will vou give me average strength, manpower, in 
uniform for the fiscal vear 1955, year end strength for the fiscal year 
1955, average anticipated strength for the fiscal year 1956, and year- 
end strength for fiscal vear 1956? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, in 1954 as of December 31—and that is 
last December—we had 680,000 personnel on board excluding 6,600 
officer candidates. 

This program calls for an on-board strength as of June 30, 1956— 
or approximately a year and a half from now—of 657,000, exe lusive of 

the officer candidates. So we are talking now about going down from 
680,000 as of December 31, 1954, to 657,000, or only a 23,000 reduction 
in a year and a half. 

Now, with regard to the Marine Corps, their on-board strength as 
of December 31, 1954, was 220,000 and they go down this year to 
205,000, and at June 30, 1956, to 193,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Of course, the Congress wants to see you save money 
wherever you can, when vou can do soon good grounds. 

On the surface, the Congress would welcome the fact that your 
present budget calls for less money. The Congress is also concerned 
with the defense of the Nation and realizes this is a period of con- 
siderable gravity and there is no lessening of the threat to our 
existence by communism. 

IT presume that you concur in the latter statement ? 

Secretary Tromas. Yes. Could I just speak to that for a second? 
I would like to make clear one thing, this is a projected figure rather 
roughly a year : and a half from now. It is a reduction in the Navy 
from 680,000 to 657,000, or 23,000, at the end of fiscal year, 1956, which 
is still a year and a hi alf off. That does not go into effect right now. 
Conditions between now and then m: iy change it one Way or another. 
That is on this long-range program, which we think is in the best 
interests of the military service. We think we can do a better job for 
the military service if we have a long-range program rather than 
shutting up shop and opening shop and havi ing an operation of that 
type. 

Mr. Sixers. You are trying to avoid, I presume, the peaks and the 

valleys, that type of program which has been so costly to us in the 
past ¢ 


ee retary Tomas. Costly not only in dollars but costly in efficiency 
also. ‘ 
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Mr. Sixes. We try to learn the joint capabilities of our serv ices, 
Of course, those joint capabilities are dependent upon the c apabilities 
of each of the individual services. 


CAPABILITIES OF THE NAVY UNDER 1956 BUDGET PROPOSALS 


Do you consider, Mr. Secretary, that the Navy’s capabilities under 
the proposed 1956 budget will be greater or less or the same as under 
the 1955 budget ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I do not think that you can take out 100 
ships from your active force in the next year and a half and say that 
you would have exactly the same capability. I think that you have to 
“7 ognize that. 

I do think this: Those ships we are taking out are of a type that 
can be reactivated very fast so the calculated risk in that, I think, is 
not large. I think time will have to prove this to a certain extent. 

After Korean operations, when you had the rapid expansion and 
built up your facilities and manning levels and all that, you were 
inclined to overexpand and overman in a period of rapid expansion 
when a full-scale war was expected. 

I think within our 317 major installations ashore, that by a better 
management job and some eliminations of activities we.might find that 
we do not need—perhaps a consolidation of some—we can make savings 
here and there without in any way affecting the effectiveness or the 
combat readiness of our fleet. 

Mr. Srxes. Admiral Carney, I would like your answer to the same 
question. 

Admiral Carney. In air striking power, as far as technical readi- 
ness is concerned, we will improve our position. We will maintain a 
level position with respect to antisubmarine capabilities insofar as the 
forces are concerned, but we are improving these capabilities by the 
introduction of some equipment which in tests have proven satisfactory, 
or is an improvement over what we have. 

We will maintain the submarine capability insofar as forces are 
concerned. We will get increased efficiency and effectiveness out of 
the Nautilus and her sisters. 

The mine-warfare capability will be very slightly diminished, but 
we will maintain substantially the same offensive and defensive ca- 
pabilities in the mine forces. 

The assault lift in the amphibious force will be decreased. We have 
other lift which will be available, but the assault lift will be decreased. 

A certain amount of staying power in the fleet will be lost as the 
result of the removal of some of the auxiliary types. 

That, in effect, is the picture of the principal components of the 
forces. 

As the Secretary pointed out, and as I mentioned in my statement, 
we are increasing the on-site survey business with respect to our Shore 
Establishment. We are looking over every possible saving we can 
make and still provide the logistic support the fleet needs and not reduce 
the material readiness. We feel the material readiness of the forces 
will be maintained at substantially the same level as it has been with 
respect to overhaul and maintenance. 

Mr. Stxes. General Shepherd, may I have your answer to that 
question as it applies to the Marines? 
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General SHerHerp. Naturally, sir, a reduction of 27,000 men in a 
period of 18 months is going to hurt us, but it is my plan to maintain 
the 3 divisions and the 3 air wings at an 80 percent manning level, 

We are able to absorb part of the reduction because of our low 
personnel turnover during the coming year. Last year we had 16,000 
men in our recruit depots each month. This year that number will be 
reduced to 9,000, so we are able to save about 7,000 men because of 
our low personnel turnover. 

We a on reducing some of the security detachments and absorb 
another three or four thousand from that. The return of the First 
Division from Japan will reduce our pipeline by some 2,500 men. The 
remaining 14,000, though, will have to come out of our combat forces 
which will mean we will have to deactivate certain combat units that 
we had planned to activate this year, and others that are in existence 
at this time. 

We will not have the backup, the support, the staying power that 
we have now. Of course, the eo limited amphibious shipping 
will decrease the mobility of the fleet marine forces in the event of a 
sudden emergency. 

Mr. Sixes. In a few words, you will not have as many men to do the 
job, or the same degree of mobility to get them there ? 

General Sueruerp. Yes 

Mr. Srxes. C onsequently, it would be an extremely difficult thing 
to do the same job you could with your present force with its present 
mobility ; is that right ? 

General Sieruerp. I would not say that. We can do the job, but 
we just would not be able to have the same staying power that we 
would otherwise have. We would not have the backup we would have 
with more men. It is obvious you cannot do with 193,000 what you can 
do with 220,000. 

CAPABILITIES OF RESERVE FORCES 


Secretary THomas. Against that, we are building our reserve forces 
pretty fast, and you are going to have a reserve force, particularly in 
the Ready Reserve, which will be composed of trained people which 

can be called back to fill, not necessarily the Marine Corps, but our 
units. 

The Navy Ready Reserve got down to 120,000. It is coming back 
now up to 142,000. We are building to 160,000 in 1956, and we will 
build that up to 216,000. 

The Marine Corps got down to 20,000 and 22,000. They are back 
up now to about 32,000, and they look for 51,000 in 1956, so we are 
going to have now a real Reserve this time. 

Under the national reserve program presented today, you will have 
in your Ready Reserve people all screened out, and they will be a real 
Ready Reserve. 


In the Ready Reserve as of today you have in a lot of people not 


qualified for service because of affiliations with business, or because o! 
their families, or one thing or another. We are going to have a much 
more effective Reserve, in my opinion, to back up this program than 
we had before. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you, during the period of the 1956 budget, have a 
Ready Reserve which is capable of service as quickly as your active 
forces ? 
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Secretary THomas. Will we? 

Mr. Sikes. Yes. 

Secretary THomas. I think that you will have one that you can call 
to duty immediately, and they will be really a Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you be able to move them immediately into a fight- 
ing position ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Very rapidly. They are going to be screened 
out as you go along instead of as it is now. They are all together. If 
they were called into action, you would have to go through the screen- 
ing process now, which slows you up. 

Mr. Srxes. How m many men do you anticipate you will have in that 
Ready Reserve category during the fiscal year 1956? 

Secretary Tuomas. 160,000 in 1956 in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Sixzs. Is that the Navy ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. That is the Navy. 

Mr. Stxes. How about the Marine Corps? 

Secretary Tuomas. 51,000, to be exact. On top of that we will have 
what we call the Standby Reserves; people who have had military 
service and have obligated service in the Reserve, and can be called 
back. 

Mr. Srxes. I am trying to establish whether these men who are in 
the Ready Raines will be immediately callable and immediately trans- 
ferable to a fighting front. 

Secretary THomas. Yes, they will be. They will be immediately 
callable. The main difficulty will be probably transportation, more 
than anything else, to get them there. They are immediately callable. 

I think we have to rec ognize in this whole program the key to any real 
basic military organization is a good reserve program. 

Mr. Srxes. We are all agreed on that. 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF FAR EASTERN SITUATION ON FUND NEEDS IN 1956 


You have in the waters of the Far East a considerable operating 
force. If that present type of operation must continue for the fiscal 
year 1956, will additional funds, or additional manpower be required 
beyond that in this budget ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I will let Admiral Carney answer that 
more in detail. If we had to maintain our present deployment over 
a period of time we would have to do one of two things: we would 
have to keep our men out there a longer time, which is not too good, 
or we would have to decrease that deployment. We would have to 
get more men if we kept deployment at the present rate. 

Mr. Sixes. You would need more men and more money ? 

Secretary Tuomas. More men and more money to keep that same 
deployment out there. 

Mr, Sixes. That was my question. 

Secretary Tuomas. If you could not get those men from some place 
else, you see. It is in these 317 major installations that I would like 
to think we could pick up enough personnel to where we could keep 
that same deployment if we had to. 

We are bringing one Marine Corps division back, as you know. I 
do not think that we will have to keep that heavy deployment. 

Mr. Srxrs. Does it follow that any increased activity in that area 
would require more men and more money ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. I think any increased activity, yes. This is a 
very long-range program and it would be subject to expansion if you 
had a semimobilization or a full mobilization. It is a good base from 
which to mobilize, or semimobilize. 

Admiral Carney. The question of the deployment is the key to our 
problem, Mr. Sikes. As I stated in my prepared statement, we have 
not been able to redeploy sufficient forces from overseas. This was 
really one of the assumptions that the so-called New Look figures were 
predicated on. 

The situation has required that we maintain those forces overseas, 
and I could not now conscientiously recommend we reduce the deploy- 
ments. We have had difficulty, even with our present personnel levels, 
in maintaining the rotation out there; maintaining not only the rota- 
tion of ships but maintaining the rotation of people. They operate 
under a very, very tough schedule, and if we were to go on into 1956 
with the requirement that we maintain the strength overseas that we 
do now, I should think that we would have to take another look at it. 
Just what that would mean in terms of numbers would as upon a 
study. Something will have to give eventually, I think, with the 
personnel figures we have. We can get along pretty well with a 1 to3 
rotation, if we can get a reduction in the deployment. If the circum- 
stances require, then I think that it would be fair tu take another look 
at it and we might have to revise it. 

Secretary THomas. We have two shots at it. This is a year and a 
half that we are talking about with regard to these reductions. Another 
thing, during that period we will also have an opportunity to see 
whether we can do any of this reorganizing or consolidating. 


SOVIET NAVAL STRENGTH 


Mr. Srxes. Quite a bit was included in your statement about the 
buildup of the Soviet naval strength. 

In prior years we have shown more concern over the increased 
potentiality of the Soviet submarine force than their surface craft. 
Is there a change in the overall picture?’ Are you apprehensive about 
their buildup in surface strength, or is it still submarines strength that 
they appear to be making the greatest progress in ? 

Admiral Carney. They are doing both. They are building sub- 
marines at a very lively rate, and they are also building surface forces. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know anything about their ability to operate 
them ? 

Admiral Carney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Historically, the Soviets have been quite proficient in the 
utilization of mines as an instrument of war. Does that situation 
remain the same? Is it still true? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think the mine warfare is going to be difficult. 
Admiral Carney can tell you more about that from a technical stand- 
point. 

Admiral Carnry. They are addicted to mine warfare and they 
place a good deal of dependence on it, obviously. Their long-range 
mining capability is mostly limited to submarine delivery, and within 
their present capabilities I would estimate it as of nuisance value pri- 
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marily at this time, but they have a capability and they work at it. 

Mr. Sixes. It has been true that antisubmarine measures and anti- 
mine measures have been among the more difficult fields in which to 
perfect defenses. Can you tell us something about the progress we 
are making at this time, and have made in recent months in those two 
fields ? 

Admiral Carney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Admiral Carney. We have worked very intensively in the last few 
years on the antisubmarine problem and for the first few years after 
the war we made very little progress in it. The most important factor 
against submarines at sea was detection. More recently we are im- 
proving. The optimum result in antisubmarine warfare can be ob- 
tained by destroying them at their bases using carrier task forces. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ATOMIC POWER FOR SUBMARINES AND SHIPS 


Mr. Stxes. Now tell the committee more about the results that have 
been obtained from the Nautilus and about the Navy’s thinking in 
regard to the greater utilization of atomic power for submarines and 
for ships. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that Admiral Carney can answer that. 

Admiral Carney. The schedule of trials and tests for the Nautilus 
have gone forward, as the Secretary has pointed out, faster and with 
fewer bugs, than we really dared to hope for. We felt confident, but 
the results were much more than we had hoped for. The ship gives 
every indication of being a highly successful ship and a credit to the 
engineering and design work that went into her as an entirely new type. 
I think it transcends anything I recall in new development, despite 
the fact that it is very radical. 

We are very anxious to expand the capability of producing atomic 
submarines. 

In addition to the plant at Groton, we feel this capability has to be 
expanded, not only the Government capability, but commercial pro- 
duction shipbuilding capabilities. 

The utilization of the reactor in the submarine resulted from a coin- 
cidental limitation of the size ship required to hold the reactor and 
the acceptable speed performance of the type. The utilization of 
nuclear power for small, much faster ships, presented a number of 
problems which had not been solved at the time the plant for the 
Nautilus and the Sea Wolf was designed. 

There are indications that those are engineering and technical prob- 
lems which are within the capabilities of solution. 

It appears feasible to put nuclear power into large ships, and that 
is a project that we are very much interested in, as you know. I per- 
sonally feel that the intermediate types will also come into the picture, 
but it is going to take some time and research and engineering to pro- 
duce the power within the small weight limitations that would be 
required. 

The advantages of nuclear power are very obvious from the logisti- 
cal standpoint. It opens up entirely new fields both strategically and 
tactically, when it shall become a commonplace thing in the fleet. 
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Mr. Sixes. Assuming that the Reds are not asleep to the potential- 
ities of atomic power for submarines and for ships, what new problems 
does that pose for us from a defense standpoint ? 

Admiral Carney. Do you mean if the Soviets were to develop these / 

Mr. Srxgs. Yes. 

Admiral Carney. The same sort of problems that we hope our 
developments will pose to the other side, sir. ‘They will be capable of 
higher speeds and much greater endurance. 

The question of deep submersion can be common to any submarine, 
but the ability to remain on station a long time and the ability to pro- 
ceed submerged without detection would complicate the problem of 
combating the menace, both technically and strategically. 


DISPERSAL OF SHORE FACILITIES 


Mr. Stxes. We have been accustomed to building our Shore Estab- 
lishments in a way that would permit great installations for efficient 
operation, great depots for efficient handling of supplies and long 
runways for the safety of air operation. 

What is the status of Navy’s thinking and planning on the question 
of dispersal of facilities which very probably would be necessitated by 
an atomic war? 

Secretary Tuomas. We are trying to disperse in every area we can. 
All of our new installations going in are placed upon a dispersal basis. 
It is almost impossible to take your present installations, to any great 
extent, and disperse them because io are so fixed, and they are so 
anchored and so large, but all the new areas that we are going into, 
the supply depots, airfields, and so forth, are planned on the dispersal 

asis, 

Mr. Stes. Do you have any plans for immediate dispersal to at- 
tempt to cope with the problem at existing bases in the event of war? 

Admiral Carney. There is a limit to what you can do, very obvious- 
ly. We have found in past studies there had to be some compromises 
between what would be strategically desirable and what is feasible 
within our resources. 

For example, the reserve fleet: There has been criticism of the con- 
centrations of large numbers of ships of the same type in the reserve 
fleet. Theoretically, it is quite obvious it would be desirable to disperse 
them so that we do not have so many eggs in one basket, but in preserv- 
ing these ships for a great many years, which was the concept when 
the reserve fleet berths and arrangements were made, it was a question 
of economy of management and the curves crossed. They are dispersed 
geographically around the United States, but on the other hand, there 
are some concentrations of types which would be vulnerable in case of 
a successful attack. We have had to accept that on the basis of 
economy. 

As far as dispersal, in the event of attack on existing bases, is con- 
cerned, what has not been done in the past is not going to be done on 
the day of attack. I think that we have to accept that. 

Secretary Tuomas. Take, for example, shipbuilding. The yards 
are well dispersed but they have to be on the seacoast. You cannot 
move them inland. When you look at Puget Sound, Bremerton, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, and then those on the east coast, they are well 
dispersed. Most of your shore facilities have to go along with them 
to a certain extent. 
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In our supply area we have dispersed those inland. We have the 
backup depots like Clearfield at Ogden and Mechanicsburg. I would 
say the Navy generally was well dispersed. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know what the Soviets are doing in that same 
category, at least with reference to the installations that they are 
building now ? 

Secretary THomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


VERTICAL LIFT ATRPLANES 


Mr. Sixes. I do not believe that I have heard reference in earlier 
discussions to the vertical-lift jet planes. ‘There has been some com- 
ment in the press in recent weeks about the development of vertical- 
lift planes, principally by the British. Do you feel that they offer 
much in the way of possibilities 

Secretary Titomas. I think they do. I think they offer a tremen- 
dous potential. I think that they are way off in the future. We have 
two experimental models, one which has flown, gone up and leveled 
off in flight. 

Mr. Sikes. I am speaking of vertical-lift jet airplanes. 

Secretary Tuomas. These are jets. I think that has a great poten- 
tiality, but it is some time off. 1 think that General Shepherd would 
agree that if they had a vertical lift fighter plane it would be a great 
asset to the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Sixes. What about the Sea Dart; is it coming along satisfac- 
torily ? 

Secretary Tuomas. The Sea Dart has a great potential because it 
can go in and support the marines as a fighter aircraft on landings and 
the like. It has a lot of problems, the Sea Dart as such. I think the 
yotential for that type of airplane is there, but the present Sea Dart 
fo a good many problems in it. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that additional money or additional engi- 
neering or additional emphasis in any other directions would permit 
you to improve and expedite the guided-missiles program ? 

Secretary Tromas. Of course, we have increased very materially our 
request for funds for the guided-missiles program. I think it has 
been about doubled. It was about $126 million last year and this year 
it will be $223 million. 

Mr. Stxes. Where in the field of weapons does the Navy place 
guided missiles in the degree of importance—first, second, third, or 
what ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think your guided missile has a tremendous 
future, especially when you get it in your carrier task force. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think it is first from the standpoint of long- 
range importance ? 

Secretary THomas. You are not talking about intercontinental / 

Mr. Srxes. I said ultimate importance. 

Secretary Thomas. If we are talking about intercontinental mis- 
siles, I think they are quite a ways off, myself. I think that we have 
to confine ourselves, certainly for some years, to the more conven- 
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tional weapons. I call the atomic bomb now a conventional weapon. 
I think it is some time off before you will have an intercontinental 
guided missile. : : 

There is one thing that the Navy can do to come in on this, and it 
will come in in a very important way—your ships, your carriers, your 
cruisers, and your submarines will be guided missile platforms for 
medium-range missiles, not intercontinental, but medium-range. 

If you could go up within a certain range of a coastline and launch 
a medium-range guided missile, what an asset that would be as against 
an intercontinental guided missile that has to go 5,000 or 6,000 miles, 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think the program can be pushed any faster 
from a realistic standpoint than it is now being pushed ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think we have about all the money in here 
we can use to push it. It is being pushed by all the services, the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the Army. We are all pushing guided missiles, 
It is a coordinated program. 

Mr. Stxes. What is your feeling about the place of guided missiles 
in warfare today and the progress that we are making on their 
development ? 

Admiral Carney. The long-range missile that the Secretary talked 
about is really somewhat outside the purview of the Navy. It is really 
an Air Force problem. 

In the field of air defense the guided missile is definitely the No. 1 
priority in our minds. The guns, the 5-inch gun, is almost in the 
position that the 20 millimeter gun was a few years ago. It is a close- 
in, last resort weapon. An intercept at a satisfactory range appears 
to be only achievable either by fighter interceptors or by guided 
missiles, so we are laying great stress on that. As fast as the relia- 
bility of the missile can be developed, we are preparing to put them 
in the fleet. 

I told you this morning we are going to try a prototype conversion 
of a destroyer that will carry terrier. Terrier, with its booster, is 
about as long as this table. It requires a special handling device, spe- 
cial circuitry and installations to handle it. It is one of the good 
answers to the air defense problem, in my view. 

The submarine has great possibilities for extending its own range 
and consequently its scope of operations if it can launch suitable mis- 
siles. We have one combination that we have been working with em- 
ploying the Regulus, which is a surface-to-surface missile. 

The air-to-air sparrow, in its three versions, also appears to have 
great kill possibilities, particularly in the field of very high speed 
aircraft against which we would be operating. Things happen so fast 
they are almost beyond a man’s comprehension to appreciate and 
evaluate; the fire-control solution must be automatic and electronic. 

We have no set system of priority because there are many projects 
of great significance, but we do rate it as a very. very important pro- 
gram and are devoting, I think, about as much effort to it as we pos- 
sibly can at this time. 

The minute we know we have something, which is the case this 
year—and we really did not know it before because we had not evalu- 





ated it in the fleet—we ask for more, so we will have more missiles for 
training purposes; the training of personnel and fleet training. I 
would expect the submissions to be increased progressively each year 
until they are standard equipment in the fleet. 
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Secretary THomas. I think we can say we are giving it a very high 
priority. 
Admiral Carney. Yes. 


SUPPLY MANAGEMENT IN THE NAVY 


Mr. Sixes. Neither the Army nor the Air Force is able to tell us 
that it has an accurate and complete inventory of its supplies on hand, 
worldwide. Both tell us they have put in a new supply management 
control and inventory system and that substantial progress is being 
made; that they believe they can, within a reasonable period of months, 
have a complete picture of stocks on hand. 

Is that the Navy’s situation also, or is the Navy in a better position 
on inventories ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I can answer that for the Navy only, Mr. Sikes. 
I can tell you with a great deal of pride that the Navy has a very excel- 
lent integrated supply management system. It has had one for years. 
It has a good inventory control system. It has a good inventory sys- 
tem. It has a standard cataloging system built around a significant 
type of stock number, and it has warehousing and distribution and 
integrated supply management systems that are excellent. These have 
been built up over a period of years. 

We have what we call 13 supply-demand control points, and those 
have the responsibility of certain items—such as electronics, aircraft 
parts, ships parts, ordnance parts, general stores—and they set the 
stock levels for those items, whether it is 60 days or 90 days, or what- 
ever it may be. Quarterly, from every one of the field installations 
they get an inventory of those items. Once a year they get a physical 
inventory of them, so we can give you at any time a detailed and com- 
plete inventory of what we have every place. I take great pride in 
our supply management system. It is very outstanding. I can give 
you exactly our position as of June 30, 1954. 

We had cash in the United States Treasury, $15,500 million. We 
had inventories, worldwide, $17,200 million. The total of the current 
assets is $32,700 million. 

We have fixed assets, ships, original cost, $22.8 billion; shore sta- 
tions, original cost, $8.9 billion, and aircraft and engines, $4.6 billion, 
making a total of fixed assets of $36.3 billion, or a total inventory of 
current assets and fixed assets of $69 billion, of which $15.5 is in cash. 

Mr. Manon. I congratulate you on being able to give us a meaning- 
ful answer. 

Secretary Tuomas. Those are based upon actual inventories. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say that all of those boxes containing 
supplies of one kind or another, worldwide, have now been inspected 
and you actually know what you have and where it is? 

Secretary Tuomas. Absolutely. 

Mr. Manon. How long has that been true? 

Secretary THomas. For the Navy it has been true quite a while. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by “quite a while”? 

Secretary Tuomas. In the last war, for instance, we set up a stand- 
ard cataloging which we have perfected. We had a good integrated 
supply management system in the last war. I put it in for the Navy 
at that time, their inventory control system. So that goes back to the 
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last war. Now, we have had our supply demand control points and 
our quarterly inventories and our annual inventories for 8 or 9 years, 

Mr. Manon. I believe that I can recall havmg had before us Ad- 
miral Foster. I know at one time he and others were struggling to 
get this inventory, but we were told at the time they did not have it 
and that they needed additional money for it. Admiral Clexton, would 
you check on that ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That was the rollback. 

Mr. Manion. We are talking about everything. 

Secretary Tromas. The rollback; that has been done. 

Mr. Mauion. When was that done? 

Secretary Tomas. After the last war. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Clexton, when was it done after the last war? 
I remember that we have had a lot of hearings on this business. 

Admiral Crexton. He came up here and obtained that money in 
1947-48. 

Mr. Manon. How long did it take them to complete the inventory? 

Admiral Ciexron. About 2 or 3 years. We did complete it prior 
to Korea. 

Mr. Manon. Prior to Korea ? 

Admiral Crextron. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Does that include the Marine Corps? 

General Suerierp. More or less. 

Mr. Anprews. How current are the figures ? 

Secretary Tuomas. They are current. We get our figures quarterly 
from the supply demand control points. Those are based upon re- 
ceipts and issues, the quarterly reports. In other words, they are a 
book record on what has been received, what has been issued, and 
annually we get a physical inventory. We have a real supply man- 
agement system. 

Mr. Taser. I am wondering if that inventory has been going along 
for 4 or 5 years why does it not show the surplus spare parts that were 
available for the airplanes. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Taber, I think what I spoke to was the sys- 
tem that we have, an inventory supply management system, and an 
inventory. I have never said that the inventory was right, because 
during the expansion of Korea there were many stocks that we bought 
which, in my opinion, we never should have bought. There were stock 
levels that were set that never should have been set, and there was the 
creation of a tremendous amount of surplus items. We have been try- 
ing for the last few years to get rid of the surplus items. That is right. 
But we still have an inventory of what we have. You can have an 
inventory and not have the right items in an inventory. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Am I correct when I say it does not solve evils? 

Admiral Carnry. We had a tremendous problem in identifying 
much of the material that we had. After the war, from 1946 to early 
1950, and in connection with the rollup of these bases and the disposal 
of surplus property, we found just the simple problem of identifying 
what we had was a tremendous thing because we lost so many of the 
people who really had the know-how. We also found that the same 
items’ frequently had a tremendous number of identification symbols. 
All of that had to be straightened out. That project, you remember, 
"vas set up in Mechanicsburg, to try to get the stock symbols 
standardized, 
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Before we could really proceed in an orderly manner in making an 
inventory, the question of identifying what we had and getting rid of 
the oueghes had to be done. I recall 2 years of work on that, particu- 
larly in the advance bases and the supply centers on the coasts. 

Mr. Manon. My point was, and you are emphasizing it, this thing 
is not quite as rosy as the Secretary’s testimony would indicate, unless 
the Secretary’s testimony is taken in the light of all these other 
circumstances. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think from the Navy’s standpoint it is very 
good. 

Speaking to Mr. Ostertag’s statement, because you have an inventory 
does not mean that you have the right inventory. In business you can 
have an inventory of your stocks, but if you bought the wrong things, 
that is what you get fired for in business. You can have an inventory, 
a good inventory system in your service, and if you have stocked the 
wrong things it does not do you any good. 

For instance, take your standard catalog. We have in the last 2 
years gotten that pretty well along to where it is almost finished. The 
standard catalog was something that was kicked around for years. 
Nobody did anything about it. 

The first thing you had to do on that was to go in and identify your 
items. There are about 414 million items in the 3 services. You might 
find in those 414 million items 1 item that had as many as 400 different 
stock numbers. You were stocking it 400 different times and you 
were thinking that it was a different item but it was the same 
item. In this standard catalog system, just by identifying the item 
iiself, we are going to cut that down from about 414 million to about 
214 million items by proper indentification. We have been very 
aggressive in the standardization program. 

For instance, we had about 74,000 different types of bearings in the 
services. That is now down to 21,000. In the 3- and 4-inch combustion 
engines we had 1,137 parts. It is down to 59 parts. 

Out in Pusan and Korea during the war, when I was there, 10 items 
had over 400 different makes and manufacturers’ models, and they 
were trying to stock the spare parts for 400 different makes of models 
of just ten items. No supply system could ever stand that. 

Mr. Sixes. To me the significant thing is that you say the Navy 
now knows what it owns and where it is. 

Secretary THomas. We not only know that, but we have done a good 
job of surplus disposal, getting rid of a lot of this. We have averaged 
very little on it, about 8 cents on the dollar. Every time you overbuy 
you can count on it costing you about 92 cents on the dollar when 
you do. 

We have standardized on many items. We have a standard stock 
number. We have lowered our stock levels particularly on the off-the- 
shelf items. We buy them currently. We are only stocking on a long- 
term level the long lead time items. 

I think Mr. Taber would be very pleased with the progress made in 
the last two years. ’ 

Mr. Sixes. Is the system which the Navy is using one which would 
be applicable to the Army and the Air Force? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. I would like to say this for the Air Force: 
Of course it is a young service. They have some excellent people in 
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their supply area. They are working very hard on a supply system. [| 
think the Air Force is building a very good supply system. 

Mr. Sixes. Did either the Air Force or the Army work with you 
in the development of the present supply-control system ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. The Air Force, in many ways, has copied 
the Navy. They have copied the supply-demand control points. 

Mr. Srxes. What about the Army ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, the Army has a different setup. 

Mr. Srxes. Did they discuss their problems and system with the 
Navy? 

Secretary Tuomas. You see what you have now is an Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics, and he is the one who 
is coordinating and trying to standardize all these systems. That is 
done at the Department of Defense level. 

Mr. Srxes. Have they attempted to learn from the Navy the things 
that might apply well in the Army system ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. Well, of course, the Army has a tremen- 
dous problem. They have the seven different technical services and 
each one has more or less had its own supply system. 

Mr. Srxes. Let me ask one more question. 

Secretary Tuomas. Before I finish on the Army, I do not want you 
to think I am critical of them. They have a tremendous problem. 
They have what they call the supply depots in the continental zone, 
and they have only had up until the last 2 years in the continental 
zone a unit inventory. They have never had a financial property 
accounting system. They did not know what items cost. Distribu- 
tion to the posts, camps, and stations was on a stock-level basis. 

In the last 2 years, they have taken a worldwide inventory, put it 
on a financial property accounting basis, and have started to get an 
inventory and inventory-control program. This has been done under 
great difficulties, but they have made real progress in that field. 


PROJECTED LEVEL OF WAR RESERVES 


Mr. Srxes. Let me ask you this additional question: Is the Navy 
level of war reserves—I mean supplies, equipment, weapons and so 
forth—to be larger or smaller under the 1956 budget ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think it is to be balanced both ways. 
Some will be larger and some will be smaller, depending upon the 
iead time of the item. I think for the ones you can get off the shelf, 
for the ones you can get in quick production, we do not need to carry 
the same stock levels on those as we do on the long lead time items. 
I would say each year we are better balancing our mobilization reserve 
of all items. 

Mr. Sixes. I shall make this comment off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I should like, if I may, Mr. Sikes, to say that I would 
not want my questions of the Secretary to be misunderstood. I do 
think the Navy has done a better job than any of the services on this 
business of inventory and management, and I think the Navy has done 
a very good job. My point was that it was not quite perfect yet. 

Secretary THomas: It has a long way to go. 

Mr. Manon. It has a long way to go, yes. 
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Secretary Tuomas. But we are working at it very hard, Mr.'Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Manon. I am convinced of that. 

Secretary TrHomas. And we have basicaly good systems, and you 
have to have that first. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I have cer- 
tainly enjoyed the Pete of the Secretary, Admiral Carney, and 
General Shepherd. I do not think I have ever heard a Secretary or 
the head of any Government agency show a more profound knowledge 
of his subject than has the Secretary before the committee today. 


COST OF MAINTAINING MARINE CORPS STRENGTH AT 1955 LEVEL 


{ personally am disturbed about the proposed cut in the Marine 
Corps during the next 18 months, which would amount to 27,000 men. 
We have been told about the possibility of a big war and a so-called 
brush fire war. It 1s my opinion that in any great war the Marine 
Corps is the first service to be put into the place of action; is that 
right? 

General Suepuerp. We fee! that is right, sir. The Marine Corps 
is a force in readiness prepared to go into action at a moment’s notice 
either before D-day or on D-day. 

Mr. Anprews. Your divisions are in a state of constant readiness, 
are they not ¢ 

General SurpnHerp. Yes, sir; we maintain them that way. 

Mr. Anprews. You have enough equipment, I assume, and housing 
to take care of these 27,000 men that vou will lose under this budget, do 
you not ? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. It is my thought that we could get some mighty cheap 
security with these 27,000 men. What would it cost in round figures 
to keep the 27,000 men in your service ? 

General SuepHerp. I would have to supply that for the record. 
I know it cost about $2.6 million for the 3,000 additional that were 
allowed us by the rec ‘ent decision of the President. I can supply 
that for the record, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would do that. 

(The information is as follows :) 

It is estimated that approximately $75 million would have to be added to 
the Marine Corps’ 1956 estimates contained in the President’s budget in order 
that the fiscal 1955 appropriated end strength might be continued through the 
fiscal year 1956—increase in the appropriation “Military personnel, Marine 
Corps,” $53,750,000; increase in “Marine Corps troops and facilities,” $15 mil- 
lion; and $6,250,000 increase in the appropriation “Marine Corps, procurement.” 


PROPOSED REDUCTION OF STRENGTH IN 1956 


_Mr. Anprews. How do you propose to reduce your strength by 
27,000 men between this date and the end of fiscal year 19567 

General SHepuerp. As I stated this morning, we will save appr »i- 
mately 7,000 men by the very low personnel turnover period that we 
are now in. A year ago we had about 16,000 men in our recruit depots. 
Due to the fact that we enlisted some 89,000 men last year we have onl} 
about 39,000 to enlist this year. Therefore, we will be able te save both 
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on the number of recruits that would be in the depots and the over- 
head that is required to train them. We pic ‘+k up some 7,000 that way. 

We figure on saving about 2,500 personnel by the return of the 1st 
Division from Korea, which will not require replacements to go from 
the United States of Korea and return. 

We will save some from our security and supporting establishments, 
another 3,500. 

The balance of 14,000 will come out of our combat units. We will 
have 3 divisions and 8 air wings, but in order to back them up with 
supporting units—amphibious tractor battalions, tank battalions, ar- 
tillery battalions, antiaircraft battalions, and air squadrons—we will 
have to reduce those supporting units by 14,000 men, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. They are considered fighting men, are they not? 

General Sueruerp. They are fighting men. It is the backup re- 
quired when you go into combat. 

Mr. Anprews. Then the strength of your corps will be reduced at 
least 14,000 fighting men ? 

General Suepuerp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would insert in the record what the cost 
of retaining those 27,000 men would be. 

(This information may be found on p. 45.) 


STANDARD CATALOG OF SUPPLIES 


Mr. Secretary, is the catalog you were talking about used solely by 
the Navy? 

Secretary Tuomas. No. The one I am talking about now is the 
new standard Federal catalog. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that the one developed by the GSA ? 

Secretary Tomas. No. It is being developed by the services right 
in the Department of Defense. It i is ‘ahead of schedule, It will have 
a standard catalog for all three services, which you have never had be- 
fore. You will have an interchange of items among the services. You 
will have the same identification of the same items among the services 
It will be a very forward step in supply management. 

Mr. Anprews. What do you estimate the saving will be to the Navy 
when that catalog is in effect ? 

Secretary Triomas. I am glad you asked that question, because a lot 
of people kicked that around saying it was costing the service $414 
billion not having a standard cat log. 

Mr. Anprews. Million or billion? 

Secretary THomas. Billion dollars. $414 billion by not having a 
standard catalog. Actually you cannot identify positively what a 
standard catalog will save you. All it does is identify the item. You 
might identify the item and have billions of dollars worth of the wrong 
item, so nobody can put a price tag on what it will save you. But it 
is a very important part of the supply-management program because 
it identifies your item. Then if you do not stock it properly it can cost 
you an infinite amount of money. If anybody ever tells you a standard 

catalog will save you so much money, he obviously is disqualified, 
bes ‘ause he does not know what he is talking about. 
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SOVIET NAVY 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, I would like to ask you a few questions 
about the Soviet Navy, and 1 think you wanted that testimony oif the 
record. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, how much money did you say the 
Navy would spend next year for the research and development pro- 
or am ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think I gave it on guided missiles. 

Mr. Anprews. About $250 million for next year / 

Secretary Tuomas. They spent $126 million last year, and there is 

$223 million in this year’s budget. That is procurement; that is not 
research and development. 

Mr. Anprews. How much will you spend on research and develop- 
ment ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Last year was $419 million; and this year is 
$431 million for the entire research and development program of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Anprews. The Army has a big amount for research and devel- 
opment, and so does the Air Force, the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, the Atomic Energy Commission and many other 
Government agencies. Ihave often wondered how much, if any, dupli- 
cation there was in these programs of research and development. Can 
you tell us anything about that / 

Secretary THomas. Yes, I think so. There has been a great deal of 
duplication up until the p: ast 2 years. That is where your new organi- 
zation in the Department of Defense comes in, because in that you 
have Mr. Quarles, Assistant Secretary for Research and Development ; 
and now any plan that you go into for any new development you have 
to clear there, so that they are not duplicating some other effort. It 
is a well-coordinated program now so that the different services are 
working on different programs and there is no duplication and overlap 
the way there used to be. 


OPERATION OF WIND TUNNELS 


Mr. Anprews. Is the Navy operating any wind tunnels ? 

Admiral Ciexron. Wind tunnels have been operated by the NACA 
for most research data on airfoils, nacelles, propellers, et cetera. 

Mr, Anprews. And the Air Force ? 

Admiral Ciexton. The Air Force does not do the type of research 
I mean when I refer to the wind tunnel. The basic data is obtained 
by the NACA on all aircraft, and that data is made available to the 
Navy and the Air Force, and we use it in all aircraft designs. 

We use wind tunnels to make tests. We have high-speed wind tun- 
nels where we develop models of bullets and rockets. 

Mr. Anprews. Are they Navy wind tunnels? 
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Admiral Ciexron. Navy, yes sir. We give work to the Air Force, 
if they have a wind tunnel that fits, and we perform tests in other 
cases for them. 

Mr. Anprews. You do not think there is any duplication in that 
field ? 

Admiral Ciexton. The wind-tunnel inventory of the Department 
of Defense is deficient, as a matter of fact. They are loaded with work 
and in most cases have large backlogs. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC PROPULSION OF SHIPS 


Mr. Anprews. Was the Atomic Energy Commission working, Mr. 
Secretary, a year or two ago on a reactor for a ship for the Navy? 

Secretary Tromas. I do not think the actual development of it 
started 2 years ago. I think it will start this year. There is money 
in the program to pursue development of an atomic reactor for ship 
propulsion. 

Mr. Anprews. For a big ship? 

Secretary THomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Have you any opinion as to what result you can get ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think the potential for atomic propulsion 
is terrific. 

Mr. Anprews. You found the secret for the process in the Nautilus? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, the interesting thing about the Vauti/us 
is that it was set up for an estimated life of so many hours and it is 
going to run twice that many hours now. It will run twice their 
estimate. . 

They have gotten the weights down on the subsequent reactors. 
They have gotten the hazards down on them. The thing is progress- 
ing very rapidly, both as to longevity and the lack of hazards and the 
weight. I think it is just on the threshold of a great showing. 

Mr. Anprews. What do you mean by the life of it? Do you mean 
the material you have in the reactor ? 

Secretary THomas. As I say, the Nautilus was estimated to have a 
life of so many hours for the reactor. It is going to have over twice 
that, or maybe up to three times the estimate. 


CHANGES IN NAVY UNIFORM 


Mr. Anprews. I served in the Navy for about 2 years. I have been in 
Congress about 11 years. One of the chief complaints I hear from 
sailors concerns the uniform that they wear. How long has the Navy 
been using that type of uniform, Mr. Secretary ? 

Admiral Carney. What particular part of the uniform, sir? 

Mr. Anprews. I am talking about the trousers, the bell-bottomed 
breeches and the little jackets that the sailors complain about. 

Admiral Carney. Most of the sailors I know, sir, are still pretty 
strong for the bell-bottomed trousers. 

Mr. Anprews. Thev like them? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. I can see the reason for the bell-bottomed trousers, 
but those little tight-fitting jackets they wear are what I have received 
many complaints about. 
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Admiral Carney. That is under continual study, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Well, it was under study 13 years ago when I was in 
the Navy. 

Admiral Carney. They have made some changes. Changes have 
been made on the basis of the best information available to the Uni- 
form Board, but sometimes we find out in the service a change is not 
<o popular ; for ex xample an article may be difficult to stow. With the 
large complements of people we have aboard ship there is far less 
stowage room for clothing than before. Some of the older items, I 
would, think, would probably be more suitable under the conditions 
in which they live, than some of the store-bought clothes we have tried 
'o give to them. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Andrews, I would like to speak on that. 

In all the time I have been in the Navy, Under Secretary and Secre- 
tary, I have not had one complaint on the unifor m, and I generally get 
the complaints. I spent a lot of time in the shore activities and out 
in the field. I was with the Sixth Fleet not very long ago. I went 
around a lot among the enlisted men and talked to them about com- 
plaints and problems they have, and I have not had one enlisted man 
ever mention his uniform to me. 


COST OF EDUCATING A MIDSHIPMAN AT NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. Anprews. I have just one other question, Mr. Secretary. What 
do you estimate the cost to the Government for sending a man through 
the Academy ? 

Admiral Carney. I do not know that offhand, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. I have heard it is anywhere from $30,000 to $50,000. 

Secretary Tuomas. I would not think it would be anything like 
that. Admiral Clexton estimates $20,000 to $25,000. 

Mr. AnpreEws. $20,000 to $25,000 ? 

Secretary Tromas. I do not want to quote that figure. 

Mr. Taser. It would be $25,000 to $30,000. 

Secretary Tomas. I would be glad to get that information. Any 
figure I gave would not bea qualified answer. 

(The followi ing information was supplied later.) 


Cost of educating a midshipman at the Naval Academy for 4 years is $24,700. 


RESIGNATIONS OF ACADEMY GRADUATES 


Mr. Anprews. What about the rate of resignations over there? 
Several years ago a pretty sizable percentage of graduates resigned 
within a very short time after graduation. Have you any figures on 
that, to show what the rate of resignation is ? 

a r rn . . . 

Secretary Tuomas. There is 2 years of required service after gradu- 
ation. We would have to get you the information on resignations. 
I do not think it is too large, though. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Graduates of U. S. Naval Academy resigning after designated periods 











Number in Number resigned Number 
class exclu- | co) | resigned | 
one sive of those | | after 3d, . 
Class year transferred End Ist 4th, and Total 
to USMC 7 ear | 2d year 5th year 
| and USAF | y | 
Se ST ee — | r 
Bo kctnesecive<saparenedegmeramaiaan 1,009 | | 185 207 392 
SOE: on es : ere tose. MO aco ow. 30 210 240 
Cy ee aasee eruet 467 | 1 | 14 75 90 
ait Rl eres eat 382 | 6 | 9 7 99 
BM oc wcancne ‘ : inenee een 680 | 10 | 3 124 137 
ae a Bens a 472 1 | 0 | 77 78 
WA ee Sd Tene ae 483 0 0 3 3 
DOs sets < goby 64 eda eweatenaanenel 518 1 | 0 | NA | 1 
SI 6h 66 enini ks enki arene Hone eaieg 621 | 0 | NA | NA 0 
Wa dat ea kn taesed a 556 | NA | NA NA 0 


| 
| | 
| | | 





Note.—Midshipmen entering Academy 1950 and after have statutory requirement to sign agreement 
to serve 3 years as commissioned officers. 
NA—Not Applicable. 


Mr. Anprews. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary, Admiral Carney, and General Shepherd, 
1 want to add my commendation to you gentlemen for_a very fine 
presentation to us in regard to the Navy and the Marine Cor ps. 

I do wish a little clar ification, however, with respect to a few things, 
if you please. 

SIZE OF SUPPLY INVENTORIES 


With this up-to-date inventory that you mentioned, Mr. Secretary, 
it does allow you to do a better job of merchandising and perhaps 
reduce your inventories to actively needed items, does it not 2 

Secretary THomas. Yes, very definitely. 

Mr. Ritry. Will there be § any appreciable reduction in the capital 
investment of your inventory as a result of this control? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think very materially; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritzer. Could you give us some idea of the amount in dollars 
you will be able to reduce your inventory ? 

Secretary THomas. No, I do not think you could do that, because 
it fluctuates from time to time, depending a good deal on your de- 
mand. I can assure you of this: If you have a “good standard catalog 
so that you have your items properly described, : and if you have a good 
inventory control system where you set your stock levels at the right 
places, depending upon the items—if it is something with quick re- 
placements you do not have to carry a high stock level. If it has a 
long lead time, you have to carry some of the items. With a good sys- 
tem like that, a quarterly inventory, and an annual physical inventory, 
if you do not operate with the minimum stock levels it is poor manage- 
ment and nothing else. 

Mr. Riny. You could not even get a favorable comparison by com- 
paring this inventory today with 19 18, when you started this, because 
of the difference in prices? 

Secretary Tuomas. There is not only the difference in prices, but 
you have a lot more men now. You have a lot more inventory. You 
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had then about 1.3 million, and you have 3 million in the services 
now. Of course, your inventory requirements are much greater. 


REPROGRAMING OF AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Ritxy. On page 8 of your testimony and on page 15 of Ad- 
miral Carney’s you have a statement that your requirements for fiscal 
1957 will be heavier, I believe, in aircraft procurement. Wall your 
requirements be any heavier, in your opinion, in 1957 as a result of 
this somewhat tight budget in 1956, or is that just the natural conse- 
quence of obsolescence and modernization ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, no. This is a very unusual situation for 
this one year. As I say, that goes back to contracts that were let in 
1950 and 1951 for aircraft that were really on the designing board 
then and were not proven aircraft. So when we got along to 1952 and 
1953 we found some of the airframes did not develop up to specifica- 
tions nor did some of the engines. So we had neither the airframe 
nor the engine. We had to cut back, as I said this morning, a billion 
dollars of those aircraft, because they never developed. We are going 
to take around $227 million in contract-termination costs. 

Others that were scheduled for delivery in 1952 did not get delivered 
until 1954. Others scheduled for 1953 will be delivered in 1955 or even 
1956. 

You had the cancellation and you had the slippage in the program. 
What we are doing now in 1956 is that we are using the accumulation 
of those funds for our 1956 program. We will use up the accumula- 
tion in 1956. In 1957, to maintain our program of about 2.400 air- 
plane deliveries a year, we will have to request money to pay for them, 
which will be about $2 billion. 

Mr. Rinry. You are convinced, then, that there will be no retarding 
of your program by certain limitations in 1956? 

ecretary Tuomas. There will not be then, but the program has 
all been reprogramed. That reprograming we did last year and this 
vear. Weare ona current basis from then on. 

There has been a great change in the program, and reprograming 
of it, from 1953, because we did not get the airplanes. I can give you 
several examples, such as the F10F, the F3H-3, the A2U, the A2D, 
where the airframe or the engine were canceled out; and the J40 or 
T40, for different engines and ‘airframes. 

Mr. Rirey. It is your feeling you have all the money for procure- 
ment for fiscal 1956 you can use efficiently ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right, because we are using money de- 
veloped through reprograming and not carrying it over. 

Mr. Ritry. With regard to the aircraft you mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Navy, do they include the Marine aircraft, or is that 
separate ? 

Secretary THomas. The Marine aircraft are in this, too. 

Mr. Ritey. In the Navy figure? 

Secretary THomas. Yes, sir. 
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CARRIER-BASED AND LAND-BASED AIRCRAFT 


ar. Ritxy. Most of your Navy aircraft are carrier-based, are they 
not ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, yes. Some of the Marine Corps is carrier- 
based. Some is land-based. The majority of our combat airplanes are 
carrier-based. 

We have the P-2-V types, the patrol. We have the ASW types, 
antisubmarine patrol. What percentage of them would be carrier- 
ae I do not know offhand. Would anybody have an accurate 

gure. 

Admiral Carney. I could make a quick estimate. 

Secretary Tuomas. Admiral Clexton says 2,000 are in our attack 
carrier groups, but we have more backup, of course. 

Mr. Ritey. Are those men trained, Mr. Secretary, to do a landing 
on a regular airstrip as well as on the carriers ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Oh, yes. The Marines, of course, operate off 
both land-based and carriers. Of course, anybody who can land on 
a carrier does not have much trouble landing on an airfield. 

Mr. Ritey. I do not know about that. They have help landing on 
a carrier, and when they land on these land strips they are going so 
fast, unless they have had some experience, they might not make quite 
as good a landing. 

Secretary Tuomas. Of course, they are all well trained on that. It 
is quite a thrill if you see a 35,000- pound airplane come in at about 
115 knots and land in about 500 feet. It is really precision flying. 

Mr. Rirry. It takes good, well-trained personnel to do it. 

Are your Marine aircraft modern aircraft ? 

Secretary Trromas. Yes, they are the same type as the Navy planes, 
both the propeller type and the jet. 

Mr. Ritry. Are most of the operating aircraft jets? 

Secretary Tuomas. Most of them are jets, but we are phasing out 
some now, like the AD’s, the attack type of plane, the conventional re- 
ciprocating-engine type. That is phasing out. When we get into the 
A3D, and the A4D, we will phase that out pretty fast. 


PROGRESS IN CONVERSION TO JET AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Rirxy. Could you give us some idea as to when you will have 
most of your operational craft in the jet field? 

Secretary Tuomas. I would say about 2 years. Are you talking 
about carrier-based or all types? 

Mr. Ritey. All types, for both the Navy and the Marines. 

Secretary THomas. Of course, on your patrol planes, like the P-2 
those are the propeller type, but they want that, because you do n th 
want the high speeds of your jets. On your ASW planes, in some 
types, you do not want the jets. 

our carrier-based planes are primarily jets. and we are phasing 
out the propeller-driven aircraft in about 2 years. 

Mr. Rirxy. Most of your combat planes, ‘fighter planes, within 2 
years, you think, will be in the jet class? 

Secretary Toomas. We figure we will be 87 percent modern in 1957. 
All fighter planes are now jets. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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AVIATION PERSONNEL IN THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Rirey. General Shepherd, there are a number of personnel in 
the Marine Air. Does the 193,000 include the pilots and the aircraft 
people? 

General Surrurrp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. That is your overall figure? 

General SHEPHERD. Aeprenetey one-third of our officers and 
about 20 percent of our enlisted men are in the aviation part, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. About one-third of the officers and 20 percent of the 
enlisted personnel are in aviation ? 

General SHerHerD. Let us say 30 percent of the officers and 20 
percent of the enlisted men. 


DELIVERY TIME OF FORRESTAL-CLASS CARRIERS 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral Carney, do I understand that you now have 
under construction three aircraft carriers of the Forrestal type, in 
addition to the Korrestal ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. Could you tell us either on or off the record when those 
three will be delivered ¢ 

Admiral Carney. I expect they will follow about a year apart. 

Mr. Ritey. The Forrestal comes out this year ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir; we will complete her this year, and I 
would say the others would be spaced at about 1 year intervals. 

Mr. Taser. If the gentleman will yield, at about what time would 
you think that the Forrestal would come in ? 

Admiral Carney. We hope to commission her at the end of this 
year, sir. 

Mr. Taper. At the end of this fiscal year or calendar year ? 

Admiral Carney. At the end of this calendar year, sir. Then after 
that, of course, there will be the shakedown and trials of material. It 
be be some little time after that before she is a full-fledged unit of the 

eet. 

Mr. Taser. Three or four months, anyway ? 

Admiral Carney. Longer than that, I would say, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Because she is a new type of ship ? 

Admiral Carney. Partly, sir, but also just because she is new; all 
new ships need a thorough shakedown. 

Mr. Rirery. It would be a pretty good guess to say it will be 16 or 
18 months before you will have the Forrestal in actual operation ? 

Admiral Carney. I would say the spring of calendar year 1956 
before she shows up in the fleet as an operating unit. 

Mr. Rirey. It takes about 4 years to build one of these carriers; is 
that right ? 

Admiral Carney. About three, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Let us get that figure which you have developed, Mr. 
Riley. The Forrestal will actually join the operational fleet some time 
in the spring of 1956, something more than a year from this date ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. She will be commissioned this calendar 
year in the late fall or early winter, and she will have her shake- 
down and the usual wearing-in or working-in process before she 
actually joins as an operating member of the fleet. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it will be prior to June 30, 1956, that 
she will join the fleet ? 
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Admiral Carney. Yes,sir. _ 

Mr. Ritey. And the others will come along at approximately 1-year 
periods? : 

Admiral Carney. Approximately 1-year intervals, sir. 


MAINTENANCE OF SHIPS IN “MOTHBALL” RESERVE 


Mr. Ritrey. What has been your experience with the preservation 
of ships in mothballing? Just how great a deterioration do you get 
when you mothball a ship ? 

Admiral Carney. That program, I think, was one of the most suc- 
cessful and best-planned operations of the sort that we have ever 
attempted. It was very well engineered in its planning phases, in- 
cluding the idea of dehumidification of the ships and their equipment. 
Also, the preparation of the special berthing areas for it, and an 
organization to take care of them. 

We have placed them in a program which was set up in about 1947 
on a quinquennial basis; in other words, every 5 years a ship is taken 
out and taken into the yard and inspected for ordinary maintenance. 
In certain cases we have modernized some of the equipment on the 
types of ships that would have to be withdrawn quickly ; for instance, 
communications equipment. Sometimes it is not installed ; sometimes 
it is merely kept ready for installation. 

The emphasis from here on out will be on the preservation of ships 
that demonstrably will be needed early in the event of any war. 

I think that on the whole the program has been very successful. We 
have had pilot reactivations over the past 5 years; taking a ship out 
and seeing how quickly we could actually make her ready for sea and 
ready for operations. Perhaps the results may be a little on the favor- 
able side, because it was just one job for which everybody was trying 
to do his very best, but it indicated that the layup was fundamentally 
sound, that the preservation methods had been successful. 

I think this is one national asset that the Navy took care of very well 
at the end of the war. 

Mr. Ritry. I am very much interested to know that there has not 
been any unusual deterioration, and that most of the work you have 
done is just usual maintenance and necessary modernization. 

Admiral Carney. We found that on the exteriors of the ship, par- 
ticularly in certain berthing areas, there is a good deal of corrosion. 
for instance, in a humid country like Green Cove Springs, Fla., there 
is a good deal of deterioration on the topside structure, but it is stuff 
easily repaired. It is simple structural steel repair work. Inside, 
where they are sealed up, dehumidified, and constantly tested, the 
preservation has been good. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Riley, I have been on a lot of those ships, 
and I have been amazed, because you go on board and even the leather 
furniture of some types and all the equipment is just as dry as this 
room. It is amazing. 

Mr. Ritey. It is amazing, and I am happy to know it has been a 
successful program. 

Secretary Tuomas. That dehumidification is very inexpensive, too. 
It costs very little. We are doing it in some areas now in warehousing. 
The interior of those ships is such that you would think the personnel 
walked off just yesterday. 
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Mr. Ritry. It is very inexpensive / 
Secretary THomas. Yes, very inexpensive. 


TRAINING FOR ACTIVE RESERVES 


Mr. Ritey. I have just one more question, I believe, sir. How do 
you propose to maintain the efficiency of your Active Reserve? What 
refresher courses do you give, and how often, and how successful are 
the refresher courses / 

Secretary THomas. Of course this new Reserve program, as I said 
this morning, is going to give us much more efficient reservists, I think, 
because those Ready Reserves will be people who are ready to go at 
any time. 

We are going to expand some of our training facilities. The Navy 
basically has an excellent Reserve program. We have good training 
facilities all over the country. 

The Marine Corps is expanding its training facilities by, I think, 
77 units. We are expanding ours some. We hope to put more modern 
equipment in them. 

What we call the Ready Reserve, 150,000 in 1956, will all be on a 
drill status to be trained every week. They are given a very efficient 
and very modern training, to make an efficient and modern Reserve. 

Mr. Ritey. On page 11 of your statement, Admiral Carney, I was 
very much stricken with the statement: 

There is no machine yet built that will reason, improvise, and imagine; that 
will overcome reverses and adversity with resoluteness, loyalty, determination, 
and devotion. 

I should like to add to that that my experience has been that no 
machine yet devised can so much as operate unless there is considerable 
human effort and energy expended on it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber. 


COST OF FORRESTAL CLASS CARRIERS 


Mr. Taner. Admiral, how costly a ship is the Forrestal? 

Secretary THomas. I can tell you approximately. The last bid on 
it was $117 million. Then when you get all of your ordnance and 
everything on it, it will be in the neighborhood of $200 million; $190 
million or $195 million. 

Mr. Taser. How would that compare with the cost of the three 
other ships that are presently in process ? 

Secretary Tuomas. You mean the Forrestal? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Secretary Tromas. The first Forvesta/, as I remember the bid, was 
5147 million. That was the first time one had ever been built. Now 
it is down to $112 million, as you get know-how and organization, 

Mr. Taper. Are they all being put up at the same place / 

Secretary Tuomas. No. The first one was at Newport News Ship- 
building & Drydock Co. The second was at the New York Naval 
Shipyard. The third one is at Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry- 
ane Co., and the fourth one at the New York Naval Shipyard. 


Mr. Taser. What about the new one in the budget? If that should 
be authorized what would we have to budget for that ! ‘ 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it would depend on where you built it. 
If you built it at Norfolk or in New York Ship it would cost around 
$100 million or $110 million. 
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Mr. Taper. You mean exclusive of the armament ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, sir. If you went to the west coast—and 
there is a lot of talk about that—because it will not go through the 
Panama Canal and the talk is that we should have a source on the 
west coast—it would cost you some more than that. 

Mr. Taser. If it were to go through the Panama Canal it would 
have to be designed so that it was not so wide and did not draw so 
much water; would it not ¢ 

Secretary T Homas. Pardon me, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taner. If it were to go through the Panama Canal it would 
have to be designed so that it would not draw so much water and 
would not be quite so wide # 

Secretary Tuomas. Your canted deck would prevent it from tran- 
siting the canal. It is not the water it would draw; the canted deck 
would prevent it. 

Mr. Taser. The canted deck. 

Secretary Trromas. Of course, that is a very important thing now. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Taber, will you yield just a minute ? 

In response to Mr. Taber's question about cost, could you not insert 
at this point in the record the estimated cost of each of the 5 Forrestal 
‘arriers, one of them being in this budget ; making the cost comparable 
with the armament and without? You said the first Korrestal would 
cost in the neighborhood of $190 million, I believe, over all. 

Secretary Tromas. This one will cost over all $190 million. T said 
roughly around $200 million. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. The figure I have been given is $199,185,000. 

Mr. Manon. I realize that you have to estimate these things, but 
please estimate the cost for each of these carriers and insert it at this 
point in the record, making it plain what you are talking about. 

Secretary Tuomas. I will have to get that figure for you. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(The information is as follows:) 


| | 
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r | re | Program | — bi Estimated 
Hull No. Name | year Building yard cost 
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CVA 59.. | Forrestal __ 1952 Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co_.| $197, 859, 000 
CVA 60 ..| Saratoga. . _- 1953 Naval Shipyard, New York -__- -, 207,215,000 
CVA 61 — Ranger___. 1954 Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co 179, 471, 000 
CV A Oe. ccnxc | iA Sale 1955 Naval Renee SI SHOT inns Canstgoncscmeel 189, 311, 000 
CVA 63 | oe Rts cee 199, 185, 000 


1956 |---- 


The figures shown are the current estimates of what the ultimate total costs 
under the appropriation “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy” will be. Included 
are the expenses necessary for the construction of the vessels as authorized by 
law, including armor and armament therefor, required plant equipment, appli- 
ances and machine tools, and their installation where needed, and the ship- 
building administration costs. 


(Information with respect to the cost of the complement of air- 
craft carried by a Forrestal class carrier may be found on p. 134.) 

Mr. Osrertac. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Taser. Surely. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Chairman, I believe the Secretary qualified him- 
self as to the variation in cost, depending on where it might. be con- 
structed. 
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Mr. Manon. He can qualify it in his statement. 

Mr. Ritey. Will the gentleman yield for just one question ? 

Mr. Taner. Certainly. 

Mr. Rirey. Was the original estimate on the Forrestal not $300 
million ? 

Secretary THomas. I do not think so. 

Mr. Taser. I think we were told $100 million at that time, but it 
got started and went away and then they stopped. The salvage of 
what was left, along with the changes in design and all sorts of things 
upset the schedule, so that you could not help but have a lot larger 
cost than you would otherwise have starting in fresh. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. But they are getting those costs 
pretty well stabilized now, and you know what they are. 

Mr. Manon. Let us further clarify this thing for the record, if you 
do not mind, Mr. Taber. 

At the point where you give us these estimated costs give us the 
estimate of the cost of the ship equipped with a proper complement of 
aircraft. I think that is where you get your higher figure, Mr. Riley. 

Secretary THomas. That would be about right. 

Mr. Riney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PLANES CARRIED BY FORRESTAL CLASS CARRIER 


iat. Taper. Would the Forrestal be big enough to carry a 4-engine 
jet ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, you do not need a four-engine jet on a 
carrier now. We have this A3D-2 engine, which will give you the 
speed and the range and everything else you need. 

Mr. Taser. It will carry that? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, it will. It is a large plane. 

Your carrier will average about 100 planes, Saniding on the size. 
If they were all fighters it would carry about 120. It will average 
about 100. 

Of course, when you talk about planes on your carrier, and when 
you talk about backup and reserves and all, you would have that on 
the airfield, too. At any airfield there is a varying complement of 
planes with backup. I think when we talk about the cost of the carrier 
we ought to talk about the cost of the carrier itself; but we will give 
you the plane cost, too. 

(The information referred to may be found on p. 134.) 

Mr. Taser. What is the length of the runway? I do not know if 
that is the right word. 

Secretary Tuomas. 1,038 feet is the length of the Forrestal, the 
landing area is about 500 feet long. 

Mr. Taser. In order to get a plane off do you have to have some 
kind of apparatus to do it with, or does it just depend on the speed ? 

Secretary Tuomas. The jets are all catapulted. 

Mr. Taper. They are all catapulted ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Including the big ones? 

Secretary THomas. Including the big jets. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will see you at 10 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing. Thank vou very much. 
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Monnay, Fresruary 14, 1955. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will please come to order. We will 
resume our hearings. Mr. Wigglesworth, will you proceed. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Mr. Secretary, I should like to pull a few fig- 
ures together for the record, if somebody would check me as to their 
accuracy. 

EXPENDITURES 


As to expenditures, I understand the Navy contemplates a $9.7 bil- 
lion figure for fiscal year 1956, compared with $9.8 billion in fiscal year 
1955 and $11.3 billion in fiscal year 1954. Are those figures correct? 

Secretary Tuomas. Those are correct; yes, sir. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. WiccteswortrH. As to unexpended balances, I have carryovers 
as of the end of fiscal year 1956 of $12.3 billion, compared with $13.4 
billion as of the end of fiscal year 1955, $14.3 billion as of the end of 
fiscal year 1954, and $16.6 billion as of the end of fiscal year 1953. Are 
those figures correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, sir. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. Turning to appropriations, I have $8.9 billion 
requested for fiscal year 1956, compared with $9.7 billion in fiscal year 
1955 and $9.3 billion in fiscal year 1954. Are those figures correct and 
are all three appropriation figures on a comparable basis ? 

Secretary THomas. Except that the $9.776 billion in 1955, for in- 
stance, includes the public works, and the $8.918 billion for 1956 does 
not include it. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Does the $9.3 billion for 1954 have any public 
works in it? 

Secretary Tuomas. We had no public works in 1954. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. What is the figure for military construction in 
1956 ? 

Secretary Tuomas. We are working on that now. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You do not have that yet? 

Secretary THomas. Not yet, because we are going over at the request 
of Mr. Vinson all our public-works program and giving him a list 
of the authorizations. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Have you any rough estimate of what it is 
likely to be? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is going to be a Department of Defense 
submission. The Department of Defense is going to submit the public- 
works program as a whole. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. So the answer is “No” ? 

Secretary Tomas. The answer is “No”; we do not have the figure. 

Mr. Wicciesworttr. Do you not even have a rough estimate ? 

Secretary THomas. We had no public works in 1954. We only had 
$98 million in 1955. We have a large accumulation, backup, of very 
heavy priority. 

Mr. Wice._eswortH. But you cannot give the committee at this time 
any estimate of that figure ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. I would say between $450 million and $600 mil- 
lion. That is going to be the request. 

Mr. Wicerrswortu. Is there anything further to be requested for 
new legislation ¢ 

Admiral CLexron. Yes. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. That is not included in this $8.‘ billion figure ¢ 

General Moorr. The pay. If they are given an increased pay, that 
would be included. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. How much is contemplated for subsequent 
presentation to this committee to take care of the proposed new legis- 
lation ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. As to the legislation proposed for later trans- 
mission—military public works, approximately $600 million; and for 
pay of survivor benefits, medical care for dependents and the like, $292 
million. 

Mr. WicaLeswortH. That is around $900 million ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. $892 million for new legislation ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. That includes the new legisla- 
tion; pay, reserves, and all. 

Mr. Taner. Does it include the new legislation connected with the 
Reserves ¢ 

Secretary THomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield, Mr. Wigglesworth / 

Mr. WiaGtesworru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I should like to have the attention of the clerk of the 
committee and of the officials of the Navy. In connection with thr 
questions which you are asking, Mr. Wigglesworth, it seems to me we 
should place in the record the chart which I have in my hand and 
which you hold, which is titled “Department of the Navy, Analysis 
of Availability, Expenditures and Balances by Major Appropriation 
Title, fiscal years 1954-1956.” 

Mr. WicéLesworrn. I have no objection, if the Department has 
none, 

Mr. Manon. That is a very revealing chart. We do not have such 
a chart for the Army or for the Air Force. 

Mr. Clerk, will you so advise the other services, that they should 
take a look at this table, and prepare a comparable table, which we 
will want to insert in the hearings. 

The table about which I have spoken can, it appears, be placed 
immediately in the record following the testimony of the Secretary of 
Defense, at an earlier place in the heari ings, for all the services. We 
will not need to place that information in the hearing now. 

We do have the Navy table before us for discussion purposes. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Really, for a comparable appropriation figure, 
we may have to add to that $8.9 billion as much as $1.35 billion to 
51.5 billion; is that not correct ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, I would think it would be $892 million. 
That is based on the $600 million public works and $292 million pay, 
survivors, Reserves, medical care for dependents and all that. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. The $892 million figure you gave us was the 
total of the two? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, the total of the two. 
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Mr. Wicerieswortu. That would make the 1956 figure somewhere 
around $9.8 billion ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Around $9.8 billion, which is around what it 

yas in 1955. But agarest that you have your public works of $600 
oilion and roughly $300 million in the additional pay, Reserves, and 
the like. Ona comparable basis, excluding those items, the 1956 
budget is way down under what it was in 1955. 

Mr. Wiccresworrn. Under what it was in 1954? 

Secretary Tiromas. No, in 1955. In other words, if you take it on 
a comparable basis, excluding public works and the like, you come 
out with $8,918 million in 1956 as against $9,678 million in 1955. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. In comparing the totals we must keep in mind, 
must we not, that the amount for the procurement and production of 
planes requested in 1956 is abnormally low, around $750 million as 
compared with $1.9 billion for last year? 

Secretary THomas. That is right. As I explained Friday, that is 
due to having your reprograming of models that did not materialize 
and to slippage in the program. They are going back next year, to 
maintain our aircraft program on a current ‘basis, to the $1.9 billion 
or thereabouts. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Wicerirsworrn. As to the unobligated balances, as distinct 
from the unexpended balances, | have a figure of an estimate of $1.1 
billion carryover June 30, 1956, compared with $2.2 billion as of June 
30, 1955, $2.9 billion as of June 30, 1954, and $1.3 billion as of June 30, 
1953. 

Secretary Tuomas. The unobligated balance in 1954 was $4.3 bil- 
lion. In 1955 it was $3.5 billion. And in 1956 it will be $2.2 billion. 
That is on that chart which we just gave you. Then we break that 
down into aircraft and related procurement, shipbuilding, Marine 
Corps procurement, public works funds, and other. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. Will you please give me the unobligated bal- 
ances, estimated or actual, as of June 30, “1956, June 30, 1955, June 30, 
1954, and June 30, 1953? 

Secretary Tomas. $2.2 billion in 1956, $3.5 billion in 1955, $4.8 
billion in 1954, and $2.8 billion in 1953. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. In giving me those figures you are including 
all working, revolving or special funds which are excluded in the over- 
all table No. 3 furnished by the Department of Defense ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. This includes everything, in- 
cluding your stock funds. 

Admiral Ciexton. Mr. Wigglesworth, may I add that in table 2. 
which is also furnished by the Secretarv of Defense, all these funds 
are included. If you will look in the Navy column in that table 2 
you will see the comparable figures that the Secretary of the Navy 
gave of $12.3 billion as unexpended at the end of 1956, and $13.4 bil- 
lion at the end of 1955. 

Mr. WiaertxeswortH. That is entitled “Unexpended balance” and not 
“Unobligated balance.” 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct, but the unexpended balance also 
includes the unobligated portion. 

Mr. WiaeiteswortnH. But the two figures would not be the same? 

Admiral Ciexton. You start out with the unexpended balances. 
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The unexpended balance given in table 2 has all the appropriations 
in it, and also has all the funds in it. Then you must break it down. 
In the unexpended balance you must find out how much is unobli- 
gated. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. That is what I want. 

Admiral Ciexron. The figures the Secretary gave are the unobli- 
gated portions of the unexpended balances in table 2, which includes 
the unobligated amounts available in the revolving and industrial 
funds. 

Mr. Wiceteswortnu. That is the figure I was looking for. 

Admiral CLexon. Yes, sir. 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. I call your attention, Mr. Secretary, as I have 
done for the other branches, to our experience a year ago with refer- 
ence to unobligated balances. 

When the budget was first sent to us along in January of 1954 the 
estimate was $353.9 million. By March 30, at the time of the hear- 
ings, it had risen to $736.2 million. This figure was confirmed as late 
. April 22, 1954, by memorandum from the Department of Defense, 
by Mr. Garlock. By June 7 the figure had increased to $1,764 mil- 
lion, and the final Diewestineet figures as of January 3, 1955, are now 
given us as $2,053 million, indica ating an increase of something like 
600 percent since the original budget figures a year ago and almost 
300 percent from April 22 last, when this committee was working on 
the bill. 

I realize that there are often good and sufficient reasons for hav- 
ing more unobligated balances than or iginally estimated, but I point 
out the diffic ulty, if not the impossibility, of this committee doing 
anything like an accurate job when there are such variations as that 
in this figure. 

I express the hope, as I have to the other branches, that we can 
rely on these figures you have given us as being reasonably accurate. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think these figures om accurate. That 
unobligated balance of $2.2 billion is a very low figure when you 
take into consideration that $1 billion of it is in the various funds. 
That is a fixed item. Another half-billion dollars, as I say, is for air- 
craft and related procurement, tied to a specific program, but you 
do not commit those funds in the early stages because they are basical- 
ly spare parts. They will be committed, but they do not have to be 
committed in the early stages. But they have to be available. The 
same thing applies to your shipbuilding program, where you have 
a long lead time in your ships. That part is not obligated until later 
on, but is part of the A plage 

You have a half-billion dollars in aircraft procurement, a half- 
billion dollars in the ships, and a billion dollars in the funds, and is 
» continuing fund. That only leaves $200 million for the other items. 
That is a very low unobligated balance. I doubt if it ever gets be- 
low that. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. The criticism, insofar as it is a criticism, applies 
not only to the Navy, but across the board in terms of the experience 
this year. The point I am making is that this committee, when it 
made appropriations available, thought that the Department of De- 
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fense as a whole was going to have $9.3 billion in unobligated funds, 
and it turns out they had $13.5 5 billion. In other words, they had 4 
billion more than this committee anticipated at the time the appropri- 
ations were made. We have to do better than that, as you will be the 
first to admit. 

Secretary Tuomas. We can only speak from the Navy standpoint. 
$2.2 billion in unobligated balance is ver y low. I doubt if you will ever 
get it any lower than that. 

Mr. WiaeiesworrnH. The Navy told us you thought you would have 
$736 million, which was still lower. I do not know whether it was on 
the same basis or not. 

Secretary Tuomas. I wonder if that includes the stock fund. 

Mr. Wie¢tesworrn. When the year was ended we were told that the 
final figure was over $2 billion. 

Secretary THomas. The first figure did not include the funds. If 
you eliminate the funds you bring r that down to $1.2 billion. 

Mr. Wicctesworru. Ido not know whether you get the point I am 
trying to make, from the standpoint of this conimittee. 

Secretary THOM. is. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Wiceresworti. That is, Whether it is low or high, we have to 
have some assurance that the figure you give us is reasonably accurate. 
Otherwise we do not know what funds you will have available during 
the year 

oneness Tuomas. We agree with that, but we think our record will 
show that we have brought the unobligated balance down from 1954, 
from $4.3 billion to $3.5 billion to $2.2 billion. That is a fine record of 
bringing those unobligated balances down. Then when you break that 
unobligated balance down you can see where it is. 

Mr. Wicetreswortn. There may be some explanation, but I am 
pointing out that if these figures are correct you had about $1.3 billion 
of unobligated balances that this committee never thought you were 
going to have when you came before us to justify your appropriation. 
T am expressing the hope that the figure you now give us is one we can 
rely on with reasonable assurance. 

Secretary Tromas. I think it is. In the last one, though, as Admiral 
Clexton brings up here, $800 million was in this aircraft reprogramming 
which was reprogramed during the year. 


EFFECT OF REPROGRAMING AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. WicereswortH. You mean that the cancellation of planes 
which had been previously ordered, and spare parts and everything 
else that went with them, before the planes were really tested sufli- 
ciently as to their character-——— 

Secretary THomas. And slippage of your program. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. Accounts for a difference of between $1.9 bil- 
lion and $750 million? Isthat what you mean? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, part of it. Not all of it, but part of it. 
$800 million, roughly, was in the reprograming, and the slippage. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. "That reprograming, as I understand it, re- 
sulted from the fact that we went ahead full speed and ordered every- 
thing necessary for a lot of planes some years ago, before the planes 
had really advanced far enough to know that they were really effec- 
tive in terms of combat assignments; is that correct ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. Yes. As I explained Friday—I should like to 
have this off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary THomas. In any event, we had certain models and certain 
engines which were not proven. They were really in the develop- 
mental stage. In 1950 and 1951 they let definitive contracts for those 
airplanes before the airframe or the eugine was proven. The net 
result was that the contractor went ahead; he bought material; he 
fabricated ; he bought components; he let subcontracts to subcontrac- 
tors. Then the airframe or the engine—and in some cases both—never 
materialized. 

We canceled 1,000 airplanes over a period of 2 years. Between that 
cancellation of $1 billion worth of airplanes and the slippage of a lot 
of the other airplanes, the programs did not materialize. That is re- 
sulting now in this reduced request for new funds in fiscal year 1956, 
down to $750 million, because we are using an accumulation of these 
funds from prior fiscal years. Those will be used up in 1956, and for 
1957 we will have to go back and request appropriations to keep our 
program current. 

We have changed that type of contracting. Today, as I said before, 
we ordered three experimental models which are tested by the con- 
tractor. Then we order four models to be tested by the Navy experi- 
mental activities. And then we order roughly 10 more, which are 
then tested by the fleet pilots and by the Navy and contractor. And 
those are fairly well along to being proven before we let definitive con- 
tracts and order materials and components and do subcontracting. 
You will get your airplanes just as quickly that way, and you will 
have a proven airplane. You will not have to shut down the produc- 
tion line of your airplanes which are proven and in being. 

We think it is a much better contracting procedure and that you 
will get your airplanes without great contract termination costs, such 
as we have had in the past. 

Having to cancel out those orders, the slippage in those contracts, 
does explain why we are only requesting $750 million this year, and 
some of these unobligated funds. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. How much did it cost to effect those cancel- 
lations ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Those contracts have not all been terminated. 
As near as we can estimate, the cost will be about $227 million on that 
$1 billion of cancelled contracts. We do not think that we should 
have to contract on that basis. We think we can contract on the basis 
of getting some experimental models and testing them to the point 
where we find if we have an airplane or engine, before going into the 


definitive contracting, fabrication, subcontracting, and the like. 





NUMBER OF ACTIVE AND INACTIVE SHIPS 


Mr. Wicereswortu. As I understand it, you plan to have at the end 
of fiscal year 1956, 1,001 ships on the active list; 405 of them being 
warships and the balance other ships. That is a decrease of about 65 
ships as compared to the end of fiscal year 1955; is it not ? 

Secretary Tuomas. It is about 100 ships, from December 31, 1954, 
and 65 from the end of fiscal year 1955. 
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Mr. Wiaciesworrn. 100 ships in 2 years’ time. Those ships are 
all, are they not, other than warships? I understand they are mainly 
amphibious and auxiliary ships; are they not? 

Beoretary Tuomas. Yes. There is no reduction in warships. Asa 
matter of fact, we are adding a large carrier, so you will step up your 
active warships. The numbers will remain approximately the same at 
405, but there is no decrease in warships as such. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. How long would it take to take those 100 aux- 
iliary ships out of mothballs if you needed them ? 

Secretary THomas. pyre 30 days. You see, under this 
program all told we have 2,705 ships in the Navy, and 1,101 of them 
have been active as of the end of 1955. As of the end of 1956 there will 
be 1,001. There will be 405 active warships, and about 700 ships which 
will be mine craft, patrol craft, auxiliaries and amphibious types. 

On the warships, we count the battleships, cruisers, carriers, destroy- 
ers, submarines—that type of vessel witch has a potent offensive 
‘apability. The mine craft and patrol craft also have that, but we 
do not count those as warships. In reserve we will have 331 more 
warships, besides the 405 that are active. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. That is in the inactive lineup ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, sir. We will have 331 warships in reserve 
We will have a total reserve fleet in mothballs of approximately 1,700. 


MANNING LEVEL ON ACTIVE SHIPS 


Mr. Wiecieswortn.. What is the manning strength contemplated on 
the ships on the active list? 

Secretary THomas. The manning level now is roughly 82 percent of 
enlisted personnel and 73 percent ‘of officers. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Would that strength be maintained under the 
contemplated program ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes, that would be maintained. That was ad- 
justed some time ago. Those are considered proper manning levels 
for anything but a war condition. 


COMPARISON OF SHIP NUMBERS 


Mr. Wicetreswortu. The 1,001 ships would compare, if I remember 
correctly, with about 690 pre-Korea, would they not? 

Secretary Tomas. The 1,001 active vessels compared to pre-Korea 
I do not have. Admiral, you would have to answer that. 

Admiral Crexron. Six hundred and forty-six ships of all classes. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. Six hundred and forty-six ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Pre-Korea ? 

Admiral Ciextron. In 1950 

Secretary Tuomas. In 1950 pre-Korea ? 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. 238 of those were warships. 


LEVEL OF AIR PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. Turning to your contemplated air program, 
I understand there will be 17 carrier air groups as of June 30, 1956, 
compared with 17 as of June 30, 1955, and 16 as of June 30, 1954. 
Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 
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Mr. Wicciesworru. Apparently there will be 15 carrier ASW 
squadrons; is that right? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. As of each of those dates? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. No change? 

Secretary Tuomas. No change. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. There will be 3 Marine air wings as of each of 
those dates ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 


AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Wiacteswortn. The active aircraft inventory is apparently 
13,027 as of June 30, 1956, 13,027 as of June 30, 1955, and 13,073 as 
of June 30, 1954. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. There will be about 13,000 
active aircraft, and approximately 10,000 of those are what we call 
operating; in daily operation. The balance will be in overhaul, re- 
pair, in the pipeline and in the pool. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. The pre-Korea figure was around 9,000? 

Admiral Ciexron. Pre-Korea we had 7,695 operating aircraft, 
which would run about 9,500 for the active inventory. 


DEGREE OF ALRCRAFT MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Wiacresworrn. In overall terms, the modernization of these 
planes will be what percent as of the end of fiscal year 1956? 
Secretary Tuomas. Well, we discussed that at some length on 
Friday. We figured 65 percent now and roughly 85 percent at the 
end of 1956. 
RESERVE 


Mr. Wiceeiesworrn. Is there any additional air in the reserve ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No; that will remain about the same. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. What do you have ? 

Secretary THomas. Ww e have 3,000 in reserve in mothballs. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. 3,000 planes all told ? 

Secretary Tomas. In the reserve; yes, sir. With 13,000 active 
planes gives us a total inventory of 16,050 planes. That will stay 
approximately the same. There will be the addition of this 1 carrier 
air group of 120 planes. 

Admiral Ciexton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicetrswortnH. I was referring to the Active Reserve. 

Secretary Tuomas. They are inc luded in the 13,000. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. The 3,000 you have given me are mothballed ? 

Secretary Tomas. Yes, sir. The Nav al and Marine Corps Re- 
serves will operate 1,500 aircraft in fiscal year 1956. 


COMPARISONS OF NUMBERS OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. WicerirswortH. Looking at military personnel for a minute, 
that appears to drop from 725,700 in the Navy at the end of fiscal 
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1954 to 672,400 at the end of fiscal 1955 and to 664,000 at the end of 
fiscal 1956; is that right? 

Admiral Ciexron. That number includes the midshipmen and avia- 
tion cadets as well as the Regular forces. 

Secretary THomas. Those are about 6,600. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. All three figures include the midshipmen and 
the aviation cadets? 

Secretary Tuomas. All three figures include the midshipmen and 
aviation cadets. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. If you want to exclude them we should deduct 
about 6,600 in each case ? 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. The Marine Corps is going from 223,900 as of 
June 30, 1953, to 205,000 in 1954, and about 193,000 in 1956; is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. I have a pre-Korean figure for the Navy of 
377,000 and for the Marine Corps of 74,000. Are those about right? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL IN RESERVES 


Mr. Wicciteswortu. Your Naval Reserve figures show an increase 
from 139,200 at the end of 1954, to 149,400 as of June 30, 1955, and 
169,800 as of June 30, 1956? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. That is in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. In the Marine Corps, for the same dates, you 
show an increase from 28,000 to 40,100 and to 50,700. 

Secretary Tuomas, Correct. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. So there is planned a substantial increase in 
the Reserves during the time that the reduction is going into effect 
with respect to the Regular forces ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct; and the Reserve will be a much 
more effective Reserve, as I said before, because our Ready Reserve 
now, that we are talking about, is going to have people screened out 
of it constantly. People, who because of family situations or business 
situations or whatever, would not be available. Heretofore they have 
not been screened out, and if you had an emergency like Korea you 
had to go through the screening process, which was slow and retarded 
your program. Under the present Reserve program, the so-called 
Ready Reserve will be screened out constantly and will be ready to 
be called immediately. So you are backing this program up with a 
very effective Reserve. 


POSITIONS ELIMINATED THROUGH BETTER MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. We had some very striking figures presented 
by the Department of Defense, showing the number of additional 
spaces that had been found by combing everything, in terms of mili- 
tary — eliminating overstafling and duplication of supervi- 
sion, by substituting civilian for military personnel, and so on. The 


figure across the board ran up to something like 250,000 spaces since 
Secretary Wilson took over, and more were predicted for next year. 
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Could you give us either now or for the record how many spaces, 
if any, have been found in the Navy and Marine Corps? | 

Secretary Tuomas. In the Navy, for instance, civilian personnel, 
when I came over here—— 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I am talking about military personnel. 

Secretary Tuomas. I thought you mentioned the civilians. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. Substituting civilian for military personnel, 
freeing men in uniform for operational assignments. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is what I was going to say. While we 
have been substituting some civilians for the military, we have brought 
the civilians down from 485,000 to 408,000 by better programing and 
better administration. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Four hundred and eighty-five thousand in 
January 1953, or about there? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, roughly that, going down to 408,000 as 
of December 31 last. 

We have 317 major shore installations. Two hundred and fifty-nine 
of them are in this country and fifty-eight of them are overseas. Now, 
the Navy has already gone through those and done a great deal of 
reducing in them. That is the reason we have come down the way we 
have, because we have come down from the start of 1955 from 719,000 
to the end of 1955 with 665,000. That has been accomplished by going 
through those activities and screening them and reorganizing them 
in certain areas. 

Now, we think there is some more to do on that. A good deal of 
it has been done, but we are going to be very aggressive in trying to 
find every single billet we can that can be eliminated, consolidated, 
or made more effective. I think that will be a continuing process. 

This reduction from the start of fiscal year 1955, as I say, from 
719,000, to the end of 1955 at 665,000, has come about by doing just 
that toa great extent. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. If I remember correctly, General Shepherd 
told us a year or so ago that while in the overall picture he had been 
able to curtail 10,000, his fighting forces had gone up 6,300. This is 
the kind of thing I had in mind. 

When you revise your remarks would you insert in the record 
any items that occur to you where you have been able to bring about 
increased efficiency or increased economy, as you have gone along, so 
that we can have a picture of what you have been able to do along 
those lines? 

Secretary THomas. Well, I think we could give you some of those 
areas, because we have been doing it constantly. We have our studies 
of different activities. We have our Inspector General, who makes 
a yearly round of all the activities with his organization. That is a 
constant process. It has been done by better organization, better 
utilization of personnel, and by a continuing process. 

I could get you certain specific activities, as to what we have done 
to eliminate personnel. I would say that applied all throughout the 
Navy Deppartment. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Any thing which occurs to you I think would 
be of interest to the commitee. 

(Note: The information was provided for insertion in Secretary 
Wilson’s statement in answer to a similar question by Mr. Wiggles- 
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worth on January 31, 1955, and may be found in the hearings on De- 
partment of Defense Appropriations for 1956, p. 88.) 


RATIO OF COMBAT TO NONCOMBAT PERSONNEL 


Mr. WicecreswortH. I should also like to have for the record, I 
believe we had the information last year, a table brought up to date— 
if we had one—that will show the ratio of combat to noncombat 
personnel for the fiscal years 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Allocation of Navy personnel, June 30, 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956, with ratio of 
operating forces to all other 


JUNE 30, 1953 (ACTUAL) 


Teese l i an l 
| Percent of 
| tote al Navy 


Officers | Enlisted | Aggregate 





sgh at ia 8 hp 37,808 |  431,377| 469, saa 59. 52 


rN ee o5 52 Clee emennenes 

NN oh og ha ee bets Sek So ee Cae 11, 676 | 98,609 | 110, 285 | 13.99 

ORIEL... oil beds neade kek aaaewd 26, 989 | 109, 612 136, 601 17. 33 

Transients, patients, pr isoners, and contingent________- } 7, 062 | 65, 144 | 72, 206 9.16 
Total Navy__-- pect te Ee, 83,535 | 704,742 | 788, 277 | 100. 00 

Ratio operating forces to all other... .__- sitaebbunth tau Wédadpasishda te tideed heb<snateds -| 1. 5:1 


JUNE 30, 1954 (ACTUAL) 


| | | 





























Operating forces_.....-- ch ia ace ee ee Se 37, 281 | 413, 830 | 451,111 | 62.71 
PON 522s adnan ockdinuhavbiénsinsesvsaoesvsoes| a) | ee eee 13.51 
Supporting for el ta aan bao sien ane’ 23, 146 | 108, 077 | 131, 223 18. 24 
Transients, patients, prisoners, and contingent_____-._- 5. 970 | 33, 854 39, 824 | 5. 54 
Total Navy-- piebatiidice oaiicmpemitenis 77, 280 | 642, 048 | 719, 328 | 100. 00 
Ratio operating forces to all other __ Cuicidads thie vebdaebus sees sabageawe. | 1.7:1 
JUNE 30, 1955 (PLANNED) 
Ns a nether evo 33, 837 365, 744 399, 581 60. 09 
5) i ee eS Lean ekeineseaiean 11, 496 89, 377 100, 873 15.17 
Supporting forces 5 23, 692 99, 232 122, 924 18. 48 
Transients, patients, pr isoners, and contingent. ae 4,975 36, 647 | 41, 622 6. 26 
Total Navy---- a aesac acacia aid 74, 000 591, 000 | | 665, 000 100. 00 
Ratio operating Senbek 40 Gl OUNEE 5... ok coos i ccc ae cee Foes EC SNsakoshasoost 1. 5:1 
JUNE 30, 1956 (PLANNED) 
Operating forees__........-.---- pitiess Le caeks davaowuee | 32, 478 357, 751 | 390, 229 59. 40 
Sa git d cnn cnicchic an tukanh ema aceite aboe 13, 182 91, 492 104, 674 15. 93 
Gee NOOR «5 ccs sec deans eh cede ween! 21, 890 97, 720 | 119, 610 18. 20 
Transients, patients, prisoners, and contingent ronethan 5, 250 | 37, 237 42, 487 6. 47 
unin Otel oe td is bh ccs sa | 72,800 | 584,200} 657, 000 100. 00 


Ratio operating forces to all other.........-------.----- Jo-eaeneneee Laaaueiaie i i | na §:1 
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a. Allocation of Marine Corps personnel June 30, 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 with 
ratio of operating forces to “all other’’ 


JUNE 30, 1953 





























| Percent of 
| Office ee ee ee 
I fficers Enlisted | Aggregate Marina 
sal } | | | Corps 
at ans el lcci re 
CITING BOI ois si on eect inetinseneiccnie | 9, 343 138, 430 | 147, 773 59.3 
Fleet Marine forces - - -- Peed noes ecoeecanaanl 8, 590 120, 882 129, 472 52.0 
tn CONNEIN GIB 5 555552. 5 cn ceieenf ines atscmnn beni Bes Bian tgra beet 
ee) gt, a ; doalgsell 488 15, 104 | 15, 592 6.2 
of eas ee ee | 265 2, 444 | 2, 709 1.1 
Wee iit asc Raia. a ei «5 4,749 35, 831 40, 580 (16.2 
Recruits __...-_--- a ier Bas 6, 137 6, 137 2.5 
a ot = wp meeeeecins 1, 988 7, 548 | 9, 536 3.8 
Overhead _____- TASS ag ak NR wdtiheseaiien 2, 266 19, 036 | 21, 302 8.5 
of FUORSE VG TIOMIINE DOCRTOIR. 6. 2. o5occ cee cc cen ces 495 3, 110 3, 605 1.4 
vy —= eee =—— = 
coe Supporting forces, total ------- iosuekekestan Soaatanel 2, 782 28, 274 31, 056 12.5 
. 52 Logistic support Kup atin ecg tecmee * 532 9, 418 9, 950 4.0 
. 9 ' Base service and administration -___._---__-- ae 1, 840 18, 572 20, 412 8.2 
. 33 f & Joint and liaison activities. ..........-.....-...--- 410 2 694 3 
16 . = — ———— 
—e Transients, patients, prisoners, total_----.-..-.--- 1, 844 27, 953 29, 797 12.0 
.00 he * —— ='= = : 
bil 8" Total Marine Corps Bae lea sitytah, 18, 718 230, 488 249, 206 100.0 
sa! Ratio operating forces to all other__-.--~---- Sale ageless naa ioi denied 1. 5:1 
a JUNE 30, 1954 
“51 Operating forces, total_.._- See 9, 502 113,511 | 123, 013 | 54.9 
24 Pe eee Re eee Seen ee eee ee ee ce 
. 54 Fleet marine forces_---- pushinn asinine 8, 720 | 97, 341 | 106, 061 | 47.4 
pide Experimental combat units - - -_--- Bi aaa 
00 Security forces. - - i F 510 13, 474 | 13, 984 6.2 
7:1 Marines afloat _- nanan aire ° | 272 2, 696 2, 968 1.3 
_ Tree, Witehsn 3 se ccs ee ee 3, 892 43, 000 46, 892 21.0 
ae Recruits. - .----- Sanne tneaetewmew’ = 15, 630 | 15, 630 | 7.0 
Students-.------ | 1, 087 | 9, 536 | 10, 623 4.8 
. 09 Overhead - ----- awexys eiewied ‘ | 2, 301 | 14, 660 16, 961 | 7.6 
17 Reserve training program ------------- | 504 | 3, 174 | 3, 678 1.6 
. 48 | nd ned mare ae = 
. 26 Supporting forces, total - ------ natinamak | 2, 706 20, 482 | 23, 188 10.4 
). 00 Logistie support | 524 6, 092 15, 868 3.0 
5:1 Base service and administration eae’ 1,770 | 14, 098 | 6, 616 7.1 
Joint and liaison activities__- ee ‘ 412 | 292 | 704 | 
Transients, patients, prisoners, total - - -- -- - | 2, 493 28, 282 30, 775 13.7 
—_— Total Marine Corps-.--_-.------------- 223, 868 100. 0 
40 Ratio operating forces to all other. -._--- 1.2: 1 
|. 93 a — 
. 20 
). 47 
). 00 
5:1 
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Allocation of Marine Corps personnel June 30, 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 with 


ratio of operating forces to “all other’’ —Continued 


JUNE 30, 1955 








Percent of 




























































































ce aad total 

Officers Enlisted | Aggregate Staring 

Corps 
Coarniinig Barbi: BOs sic ccc seccicvaccsewcdeuwnsaws 9, 421 124, 968 134, 389 65.6 
TE PEAR EUNOUR So 5 po dknnadceesndcsdubeenunaeee 8, 645 107, 804 116, 449 56.8 
Experimental combat units. __........-...--.-..--- 81 1, 524 1, 605 8 
EE SOS See ee ee 416 12, 950 13, 366 6.6 
IIS Soc wienkn cobconbetkcewin soxenen 79 2, 690 2, 969 14 
RE onicietsmniesacindstanemaeiniinnindaatett 4,879} 25,630} 30, 500 | 14.8 
No . .cs cB, Sosnan nila bicniehakiunstcieadaiaaiiiaat 4, 140 4, 140 2.0 
IS 30 7c cuallah dhdncna dame ameusddudelsaane 2, 411 6, 427 8, 838 4.3 
I os rn: crash Sita dain saudi a xcienkaobeleebiotieal 1, 849 11, 327 13, 176 6.4 
Reserve training program: ......................-..-. 619 3, 736 4, 355 2.1 
ee 2, 535 19,117 | 21, 652 10 6 

whet , 
CIE siivciteh ins nancibadsssuakecsastice 375 5, 300 | 5, 675 2.8 
Base service and administration....._..-...-------- 1,714 13, 496 | 15, 210 7.4 
Joint and liaison activities..............-.-...-.---- ; 446 | 321 | 767 | 4 
a es | — = |= — — 
Transients, patients, prisoners, total. ................-- | 1, 665 | 16, 785 | 18, 450 9.0 
TT WT iil vnc cd cpinendecncne bo 18, 500 186, 500 205, 000 | ; 100. 00 
Ratio operating forces to all other............._..---_-- fciah eWamee |-----22-+-- J------------| 1. 9:1 
JUNE 30, 1956 

Operating forces, total............-.--.----------------- | 9,282 109, 583 | 118, 865 61 
PANG SEMIN SNE, nice cdacnoiitiwmecncinpewen — 8, 54 93,258 | 101, 772 | §2.7 
Experimental combat units........-.--.....---.... 1, 524 1.605 | 8 
IR i ie cS dnnn ony Sciwinboabinknaianie | 388 12, 111 12, 499 | 6.5 
DO hah 5660s cate Rdeeknsee Salktiedanwien j 299 2, 690 2, 989 lf 
SiR G) WO conn cacuscc cw ence septisckscasesjeuwekin 4,736 | 31, 526 36,262 | 18.8 
Nh. ccnckdlk thacawnnasotinaebosing daemeuns Gat 7, 985 | 7, 985 4.2 
IN i icc cue Oe eB | 2, 103 8, 682 10, 785 | 5.6 
Overhead. -_- pati liteati alias Sn ig: til hoi Aa eo ata Sele hi ntiaaa ae | 2,017 11, 164 | 13, 181 6.8 
Reserve training program.................-_------- 616 | 3, 695 4, 311 | 2.2 
[SS = 
Supporting forces, total.......-..--  daeainiiicelibdead sate 2,499 18.004 008 | 20, 503 | 10.6 
POE iti hitivabe bi isn on dlaadinsssnqansesaee 365 | 4, 200 4, 565 | 2.4 
Base service and administration..................-- 1, 714 | 13, b= 15. 210 7.8 
Joint and liaison activities_.................- aaa | 420 | | 728 .4 
aa ee enprdemenelemeel on 
Transients, patients, prisoners, total..............-____- | 1,633 | 15, 737 17, 370 | 9.0 
_ Total Marine Corps--.-..........- chinieneeaisen x 18, 150 | 174, 850 | 193, 000 100.0 
Ratio operating forces to all other_.....-.....-.-______- BN a a ere Jet 1. 6:1 





RATIO OF TRAINER TO TRAINEE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. I should also like to have the ratio of trainer to 
trainee personnel for the same years. 
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(The following information was submitted :) 


Navy trainer versus trainee ratio for June 30, 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 


Ratio over- 

Trainingload| Overhead ! head to 
students 
| 





0 2.8. 
0 2.8. 
0 3.0. 
03.1. 


Fiscal year 1953 ; 80,881 | 1t 
Fiscal year 1954 b 82,519 | 1t 
Fiscal year 1955 or ce akan c acetamide’ 7 83,192 | 1t 
‘iscal year 1956 87,481 | 1t 


i 
} 





i Includes both support personnel and instructors. 


The data for fiscal years 1954 through 1956 contain the training load for general, 
fleet, medical, air training and reserve personnel in pay units for training. The 
overhead personnel include Navy military, civilians, and military of other serv- 
ices. The computation of the ratio differs from last year’s presentation to the 
committee by the addition of civilians, and military of other services to the over- 
head; and by the very considerable addition of Reserve trainees in pay units 
and the overhead required to train them. Without the addition of the Reserve 
trainees in pay units and related overhead the ratios are: 1953—1 to 1.45; 1954— 
1 to 1.82; 1955—1 to 1.47; and 1956—1 to 1.39. 


MARINE CORPS TRAINER-TRAINEE (OVERHEAD-STUDENT) RATIO 


Determination of accurate ratios of trainers (overhead) to trainees (students) 
is complex ; reasons for this include— 

(a). The student line of the personnel allocation plan does not include all the 
personnel who are trained by personnel carried in the training overhead line. Ex- 
cluded are recruits, civilian officer candidates, temporary additional duty stu- 
dents, Reserves on active duty for training, fleet marine force and other service 
units being trained by USMC Troop Training Units, and other service and foreign 
students. 

(b) The training overhead line necessarily includes more than the trainers; 
examples are the base maintenance and similar personnel required to support 
trainees, trainers, and the training installation itself. 

(c) The ratio is somewhat lower on June 30, since the student load ebbs in 
summer, while the overhead, being relatively inflexible, cannot be temporarily 
reduced without being wasteful in permanent change of station expenses and in 
manpower utilization. 

Some actual experience and anticipated overhead-trainee ratios are listed in 
tabular form below. Those listed as “including support personnel” are a com- 
parison between the overhead (as shown in the personnel allocation plan) and 
the trainees (including recruits and students, also as expressed in the personnel 
allocation plan). The other ratios, those shown as “excluding support personnel,” 
compare trainers (as apposed to overall training overhead) and trainees (includ- 
ing recruits, replacement and individual combat trainees, other school students, 
civilian officer candidates, student naval aviators, naval aviation cadets com- 
mitted to the Marine Corps, Reserves on active duty for training, temporary addi- 
tional duty students, and the like, but not including fleet marine force units, 
extension course students, etc.). 

There are some differences between the ratios shown below and those submitted 
to the Appropriations Committee last year. There are two primary reasons: 
first, there are different personnel allocation plans involved; second, more ac- 
curate data and somewhat different distributions are used to give a more repre- 
sentative picture. To be noted also is the low figure for June 30, 1955 which is a 
result of reduced recruit and a temporary cessation of replacement training 
caused by the reduction in total Marine Corps strength. 








Including support personnel : 


A NR IR Ah a ra aa ar ea a a 1 to 1.19 
ca cl a hie etna penne mee 1 to 1,92 
ID I I ashen ti cstkcomp nc taptan eh tonne ate ahaa nies pink ahaa sereatakalentinah acne 1 to 1.40 
I I as coca cat eoastneniniseh bab chonoateenenaicateabies 1 to 1.68 
Excluding support personnel : 
ae ee em ee ORC eM eT yee eee rn 1 to 3.11 
I ams i eal 1 to 4.77 
I NN chk en i a a a a gs ares inca 1 to 3.49 
SI ch a a a rel etre ia 1 to 4.64 


ADEQUACY OF PROGRAM PLANNED FOR 1956 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. Mr. Secretary, I just want to ask this question 
in conclusion: The overall program which is before us for considera- 
tion, as | understand it, has been worked out in the light of all condi- 
tions, worldwide—the strength of our allies and potential enemies, the 
very great increase in fire power, the improved utilization of man- 
power, the deployment of forces from abroad to America, and so on— 
with a view to a balanced allied force for the long pull, a force which 
is capable of taking care of the initial phases, anyway, of any trouble 
that may be thrown at us minor or major, and which will permit us 
to build up rapidly thereafter. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Wigglesworth, that is exactly the concept 
of this program. As I explained the other day, the military has been 
plagued over the years with sharp increases and decreases in their 
military programs. I cited very quickly the other day that in 1935, 
for instance, we had 250,000 men in the service and we had a budget 
of a little over a half billion dollars. 

Those same services expanded to 1214 million men in World War II, 
and they spent over $300 billion. That was a tremendous expansion. 
You had to overman. You had to have a wasteful operation, because 
they were never geared up for a mobilization of that kind, and there 
was great waste after World War II, as we all knew. We gave away, 
threw away, and sold for 2 cents on the dollar billions of dollars worth 
of equipment. 

Then we go down in 1949 to a total military budget of $13 billion 
again, and down to 114 million men, and then along comes Korea and 
we go through the same process again. We go up to 314 million men 
in the service. We spend roughly $200 billion in the Korean war. 

Whenever you close up activities and open up activities there is 
nothing more costly or more ineffective or more inefficient than that. 

This program is a long-range military program for this country. 
It is what we would like to think of as a floor for a military program. 
It is built to accomplish these purposes: First, to withstand any initial 
onslaught that the country might have. Second, to give a very strong 
retaliatory power if we had that onslaught. Third, a base for a very 
rapid mobilization of our forces in case of war. 

It is programed and planned on that basis. It has been worked out 
on that basis. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. You, of course, reserve the right to come back 
here if we get into a real shooting war, when, of course, we would 
have to build up? 

Secretary Tuomas. This is only built on the situation we have been 
going through in the last 2 or 3 years, which is a series of incidents, 
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psychological warfare, and cold warfare. If you got into another 
Korea or if you got into another war or semiwar you would either 
have to partially mobilize or do something else. This is built on the 
long pull, for conditions as they have existed recently in the last 2 
years. 

’ Mr. Wicetesworrn. Subject to that I take it from what you say 
that you strongly endorse the program that has been recommended ¢ 

Secretary THomas. Well, I am, because we have spent a lot of time 
on it. It has been worked on. That is our best and considered judg- 
ment, that for a long-term program this is what it should be. 

Mr. WiGGLEsworruH. Adiairal Carney, I notice in your statement 
that you state you believe “the components of the budgetary requests 
represent a sound balance navywide and also in relation to the other 
services.” 

Admiral Carney. I think that is true, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Would you agree with that, General Shep- 
herd ? 

General SuHernerp. I do, sir. 

Mr. WiaerteswortH. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, it is good to see you, Admiral Carney 
and General Shepherd again. My questions will be rather limited. 


UNITED STATES HAS LARGEST NAVY 


First, if my recollection is correct, we were told last year that the 
United States then had not only the biggest but the best navy in the 
world; is that correct ? 

Secretary Tomas. I was not here at the hearings last year, but I 
will say that that statement should have been made. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that same statement true today ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, without any reservation. 


REPROGRA MING OF AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. During your discussion of several matters with Mr. 
Wigglesworth, you were talking about the reprograming of the air- 
plane situation, and on table 6 we have a breakdown showing two 
things: First, the procurement program, and another table which 
shows the actual acceptances of planes by the Navy, as it was done in 
the past and as we anticipate it will be done in the future. 

Does that table reflect the new procurement program ? 

Secretary Tuomas. The reprograming program. Yes. Our air- 
craft procurement has been reprogramed. We have had the manu- 
facturers in. We have gone all through it trying to get it on a real- 
istic basis. It has not been on that kind of basis before. 

Mr. Scrivner. When the Korean war came, as it did without warn- 
ing, from almost sheer necessity a large plane-procurement program 
was entered into. You wanted to get the latest and the best as a result 
of your engineering skill, and the results of some of your rather ex- 
tended research and development program. We immediately went 
into production. In other words, it was kaleidoscoped into not only 
the development but into production as well. 
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Now, we find instead of gaining time, as it was hoped we would, 
we actually lost time. That then is the same experience the Air Force 
has had. Not only did we lose time, we lost money. 

So, from what you told us a few moments ago, now instead of going 
into one of these crash programs and getting a new plane—not only 
a new airframe but new engines and new electronic equipment of al] 
kinds, without having time to test the engine and the airplane or the 
two of them together—you are going into a program of ordering a 
small number of prototypes of planes and engines, testing them thor- 
oughly, seeing what we have or do not have, and whether or not they 
measure up to expectations of the engineers and the specifications of 
the using service, and then once we find that they do then you are 
entering into a contract with manufacturers for a definite number 
of planes; is that right? 

Secretary Tuomas, That is correct. One thing we do concurrently 
when we have the first planes come out, if they look like they are going 
to live up to specifications and design, we then do the heavy tooling. 
That is not too costly. That can be used for other purposes. Then 
if you do let definitive contracts, why, you are way ahead. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, when you let that contract for the heavy 
tooling, that goes into a part of the cost of the first planes. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is one of the explanations why some of the 
planes we get are extremely costly for the first few copies. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. As you amortize the investment in the plant and the 
heavy tooling, then of course the cost of the individual plane gradu- 
ally reduces, sometimes sharply reduces, but it does reduce. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. That heavy-tooling expense is 
recoverable to a considerable extent even if you do not develop that 
airplane. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because you can use it perhaps in making a similar 
plane? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. It gets you set for production 
orders. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even though you are adopting this more gradual 
procurement program of planes, if you are anticipating getting 800 
of X-model, you still have to have appropriations for the 800 planes 
before you can enter into your contracts. 

Secretary THomas, That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was true in previous fiscal years. 

Secretary Tomas. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then you found as a result of hard experience 
that many of these planes did not live up to advance notice. Some 
of the engines did not perform as we thought they would. They did 
not develop the thrust we felt we had to have. Other characteristics 
developed and perhaps did not give us the speed or the maneuverability 
that, on paper and in the drafting room and perhaps in the models, it 
looked as though we would get. There was not any use of wasting our 
money on planes that would not perform, so the result was contracts 
for a large number of planes were canceled. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

_Mr. Scrivner. As the result of that cancellation, which was not an- 
ticipated, at the time of the previous presentation, you did have a 
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carryover of unobligated money that had not previously been antici- 
pated. In some instances they had actually been obligated and then 
became deobligated so they were again free for obligation ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, w hen a situation like that arises, if it arises 
in the future, you will again have some unanticipated unobligated 
money at the end of the fiscal year. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. But we did have some other 
money that arose through slippage. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure. That is just almost standard procedure. 

Secretary Tuomas. Weare using that accumulation now. 

Mr. Scrivner. We get pretty optimistic. The manufacturer gets 
optimistic. Other people get optimistic and then all of a sudden we 
find perhaps, due to the fact that just one component gets snagged up 
someplace, it fouls up the whole plane, so you just do not turn them 
out as fast as anticipated. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 


NUMBER OF SEARCH PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. Looking again at table 6, as I look over some of the 
figures without going into detail, it would appear in your search 
planes they have apparently reached the quantity the Navy desires, 
at least for the serene so you are not anticipating procuring any of 
that type this fiscal year. In other words, from previous money, you 
have now procured the hater of control planes or search planes that 
you desire. Your table shows that there has been a total of (*) 
ordered. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right; (*) search aircraft have been 
ordered since 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. And while you have not ordered any in the last 3 
fiscal years, your table down ‘below of actual acceptances shows that 
you are receiving planes of that type this year in the amount of (*) 
and that you anticipate (*) in the fiscal year 1956. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you will finally get the remaining part of that 
contract in subsequent years ¢ 

Secretary THomas. Yes. That takes care of that type of search 
planes. 

REPLACEMENT OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. And it would appear, without going into details, 
that you have built up to a point where your inventory of planes 
shows you are now getting into a period of what would amount to a 
replacement program. 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. Our replacement program 
calls for roughly (*) new planes a year. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that is for a variety of reasons. First, you are 
seeking newer, better, and faster planes. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have attrition and inevitable losses, and many 
of the ey become obsolete. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 


Note: (*) indicates a number was provided. 
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Mr. Scrivner. And many become unserviceable for a thousand dif- 
ferent reasons, so they go out, and you are now in the process of keep- 
ing that inventory fairly stable ! 

Secret tary Tuomas. That is right. 

In 1956, we will get delivery “of (*). From there on out (*) air- 
planes roughly a year will build our modernity and maintain it. 

Mr. Scrivner. To a great degree, as each year goes by, you are re- 
placing more and more propeller-driven planes with jet planes, 

Secretary Tromas. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And some type of work I am sure a jet would not 
be feasible for. 

Secretary Tromas. That is right, like your patrol craft, your 
P-2-V’s. You do not want jets forthat. Then there are your ASW’s, 


DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF TURBOPROP PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. When the research and development people came 
before us several years ago they seemed to be quite enthused, and they 
sold me with their enthusi: ism, on turbo-props, and then for some 
reason or the other it seems as though the military, the Navy and the 
Air Force, lost interest in turboprops. Why? What is the situation 
now ? 

Secretary Thomas. One of our turboprop engines, the T—40, never 
materialized according to specifications. I still think there is a big 
field in that. As you know, the airlines are going into it in a big way. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was sold on it when the research and development 
people came before us. It sounded like something good. 

Secretary THomas. The Navy now has the Constellations which are 
transports with turboprops. I still think the turboprops for certain 
types of usage have a great potential. 

Mr. Scrivner. We go a lot of places and hear a lot of things, and I 
cannot pin it all down from memory, but it seems from talking to 
come of our aviation men, both Navy and Air Force, there was an 
indication that the turboprop, as a single unit, has many things to 
recommend it. When the got into multiengine programs there 
seemed to be some difficulty in getting the engines synchronized. Can 
anyone give me any information on that ? 

Secret: tary Tnomas. I think they are working that out. The British 
have a commercial transport w ith a turboprop that is very effective. 
1 think there is an interim there. It is a transition that is going to be 
very effective for that type of plane transport. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does it happen that the British got so far ahead 
of us on the turboprop? 

Secretary Tuomas. I cannot answer that. We have the turboprop. 
It still has some bugs in it. I still think the potential is there. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did also several years ago when we were first told 
abyut the work that our resarch and development men were doing on 
it. It just seemed to die down and I have heard very little about it. 

Secretary Tuomas. The British are using it on one of their airlines. 
They have sold 60 turboprops to Capital. "They have been pretty ag- 
gressive with it. 

Mr. Scrivner. At least we are maintaining our interest in it and 
are developing it? 


Note: (*) indicates a number was provided. 
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Secretary Tuomas. We are developing it. It has a real potential 
in the transport field, particularly. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have just been handed a Department of Defense 
release under date of February 10, which states 
To assure the development of turboengines for use in military aircraft, the 
Secretary of Defense has designated a three-man group to establish the policy 
under which that development shall proceed. 


That answers the question from the top, I suppose. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


PROCEDURE FOR ACTIVATING RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, if tomorrow you had to decide to demoth- 
ball your fleet, could you outline in general the steps that would be 


taken 2 


Secretary Tuomas. I would like to ask Admiral Carney to answer 
that. He is experienced in the detail of that type of operation. 

Admiral Carney. In the first place, it would be selective, on the 
basis of the types that would be needed most immediately. The em- 
phasis would undoubtedly be on the destroyer and escort types which 
we are in short supply of for purposes of a general global war. 

In the reserve fleet there are permanent det ails or groups, that in- 
spect the maintenance of those ships. ‘The first thing they would do 
would be to start the removal of the preservative. They work con- 
stantly as a mobile working pool. 

The next step would be to ) bri ing in the nucleus crews. They would 
be organized on the basis of selective ratings; plans for doing that are 
already i in effect. 

As the ship was opened up, the nucleus ship crews would assist the 
reserve fleet details in the actual activation. As soon as any part of 
the ship was habitable, they would start moving on board for the 
installation of equipment that is separately stow ed, and for the test- 
ing of equipment installed. They would be quartered and subsisted, 
just as we do on any new construction ship, until the date she is ready 
for commissioning. 

We have had pilot runs on this several times in the past 5 or 6 years 
on selected types—destroyers, cruisers, submarines, and other types. 
Although the conditions under which the pilot tests were made per- 
haps were more carefully controlled than would be possible if we were 
doing a mass production job, we have found that those ships can be 
readily brought out and are serviceable within the limit of equipment 
they have. 

We also have a selected improvement program which is rather lim- 
ited. It is usually done on the basis of the quinquennial overhaul sys- 
tem, but some of the improved equipments that are to be put in are 
separately stowed and maintained for ready and immediate installa- 
tion, such as communication equipment, sonar equipment, and things 
of that sort that were primarily of World War II vintage with World 
War IT capabilities. 

We believe that the ships are in sufficient good condition, and the 
organization such that we can proceed to do an orderly and fast- 
moving job. 

Mr. Forp. Are your reserve units assigned to specifie ships in the 
reserve fleet / 
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Admiral Carney. That is somewhat fluid because it depends upon 
the availability of the ratings, and so forth, but the general philosophy 
of the Reserve is not to train by specific units for specific ships. They 
are trained by ratings and the ships’ companies are filled up by indi- 
viduals from the Reserve. There would be a nucleus of regular per- 
sonnel that would be taken from the operating ships, and the Reserves 
would be assigned by individual qualifications to the reserve fleet 
crews. It has to be somewhat fluid because actually the Reserve that 
we have would not be adequate to man the entire fleet, and there would 
be a certain amount of training, particularly when bringing in what 
will later be known as the Standby Reserve. The circumstances of 
any particular conflict would result in a tailoring of the work of 
reactivations from the reserve fleet, just like we tailor the actual forces 
in the active fleet. 

Mr. Foro. Are you having constant dry runs, so to speak, in making 
certain your plans in this regard are adequate ? 

Admiral Carney. I would say periodically, by types, to test the 
adequacy of the program, primarily maintenance. The business of 
organizing the ship’s company to put it into commission is not too 
complic ated from our standpoint because we do it normally with 
any new accretion to the fleet. We know how to do it, and it is a 
standard job. The ship’s organization books are complete for these 
types and they form a very detailed guide for prospective command- 
ing officers, and the people that are brought in for any specific activa- 
tion. 

AMPHIBIOUS SHIPPING ON HAND AND IN DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Forp. Your amphibious forces under this reserve fleet program 
are fairly adequate ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, although we have disposed of a great many 
of the minor types of amphibious shipping over the last decade since 
the end of the war, the LST’s, special types of landing craft, and 
things of that sort. We really could not afford to maintain them all. 
Many of those have been disposed of and it was considered to be in 
the interests of the United States at the time when the disposal was 
authorized. I would say in reserve we do have excellent amphibious 
components. 

Mr. Forpv. About how long would it take to get that part of the 
reserve fleet in operation and ready to go to sea if the signal were given 
tomorrow ? 

Admiral Carney. If they specialized upon that particular business, 
T would say that most of those ships are in the 30-day category. They 
are relatively simple ships. I think that they can be gotten to sea in 
a hurry and shaken down ina hurry. 

Mr. Forp. I notice in General Shepherd’s prepared statement that 
he says there is apparently existing today a transitional period be- 
tween the World War II type of transport, both in surface and on 
air, and what you think you will have to have in any future conflict. 

This test unit No. 1 is apparently operating in that field. During 
this interim period, are you not constructing new ships of the old 
type awaiting the results of your tests that you are conducting? 

Admiral Carnry. No. We do not do that because these techniques 
are continually advancing and changing, and the composition of our 
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forces is always going to be a mixture of the latest developments, plus 
what you have that is of proven value. 

Over the last 10 years there have been a good many attempts to 
develop improved types of amphibious shipping. The principal con- 
cern has been that in World War II we had to have two echelons; 
we had the LST and slow craft that had to be started out ahead in 
order to achieve simultaneous arrival at some destination near the 
objective. We have not been able to develop an LST that is sufficient- 
ly fast to suit us. There have been improvements in the speed, but 
we have not been able to design a really fast one yet that has the speed 
and the sea-keeping qualities, and also the ability to ram up on a 
beach and retract, and so forth. 

We have developed plans for a type of amphibious ship, a major 
type, that can be configured for a command ship, or an attack trans- 
port, or an attack-cargo carrier, and that ship would have adequate 
speed. 

As General Shepherd has pointed out, the Marines have been going 
very extensively into their own tactics, with particular reference to 
the aspect of the introduction of nuclear weapons, both on our side 
and on the other side. That has been considered in the amphibious 
force in addition to his landing-force problems. 

We are presently experimenting with boats which will produce rev- 
olutionary performances in the matter of speed and also ability to 
maintain that speed at sea. That seems to be within our capabilities, 
based upon the performance of test models. 

Mr. Forp. When you say “boat,” is that in the usual Navy con- 
notation ¢ 

Admiral Carney. Small craft. These things are all in a state of 
development. They are introduced into the various fleet exercises, 
Marine exercises, general amphibious operations from time to time. 

I think that the tactics are moving forward. 


ADEQUACY OF TROOP TRANSPORT FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. With regard to your operating fleet and your reserve 
fleet, is it your opinion that you have enough to transport all the 
ground forces, both Marine Corps and the Army, for any immediate 
emergency ¢ 

Admiral Carnry. You have to consider that in terms of how they 
are going to be landed at the other end of the operation. We would 
be short in assault lift, primarily the assault transports and assault- 
cargo ships. 

Mr. Forp. That is, assuming that you have to launch an attack ? 

Admiral Carney. Assuming we have to launch an attack against 
opposition. That, of course, would require the full support of other 
types of ships from the fleet, which might, or might not, be readily 
available. 

As far as the lift is concerned, there is within our control. and 
under American-flag control, adequate lift to transport all Marine 
forces, and I think all available Army forces, certainly within any 
early phases of war, with cargo capacity far in excess of the require- 
ments of the troops. That is available but not for the purposes of 
an overall assault against opposition. 


59136—55——-6 
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LANDING OF TROOPS BY HELICOPTER 


Mr. Forp. The Army in the last several years has been working 
on quite a program for the utilization of helicopters. I assume the 
Marine Corps is doing precisely the same thing. Is there an integra- 
tion between the Army and Marine Corps of research and develop- 
ment and procurement and production in that field ? 

Admiral Carney. Before referring that to General Shepherd, I 
would like to say that probably the Marines were the pioneers in that 
business. He can tell you more about it. 

Mr. Forp. Can you tell usa bit about that? 

General Suerpuerp. What the admiral said is true. In 1946 we 
developed the idea of meeting the atomic threat by the use of heli- 
copters. We made studies and determined that an atomic bomb 
could very well destroy our whole amphibious force if it were con- 
centrated for a landing, such as at Iwo Jima. Therefore, in order 
to overcome this deficiency we conceived the idea of employing heli- 
copters for landing our troops, which would enable the transports to 
disperse so that 1 bomb would not destroy more than 1 ship. 
Because of this dispersal, the distances from ship to shore were in- 
creased materially. Therefore, to get ashore in any reasonable time, 
we had to have a faster and better means of transportation than the 
boats we used in World War II, That is why we believe the helicopter 
will answer our problem. 

Furthermore, the helicopter enables us to land anywhere on an 
enemy shore. We do not have to be dependent upon beaches. We can 
go over cliffs and over rivers. We can go further inland behind the 
enemy. We do not have to face the difficulty we experienced in World 
War ITI of overcoming determined resistance at the waterline. We can 
iand our troops by helicopter behind the enemy’s front in isolated or 
strategic positions, seizing tactical terrain features. We can then 
attack and clear the beach from the rear so that the heavy material 
can be brought in. 

We have made progress in the field of helicopters, but not as much 
as we hoped for at the time the concept was conceived. The latest 
helicopter is the one which was tested in January, the HR-2S, made 
by Sikorsky. That will carry about 39 men, or about 24 fully equipped 
men, Which is just about the size of 2 full squads. 

Mr. Forp. Either on or off the record, General Shepherd, if you 
had to launch a helicopter attack on a certain beachhead, from what 
Kind of base ship would you launch such an attack ¢ 

General SuerHerp. We would have to have a ship, preferably an 
aircraft carrier, which would have sufficient speed to stay up with 
the task force and which would have the capability of housing our 
helicopters and facilities for landing our troops from this vessel. 
Some of the smaller aircraft carriers would be suitable. They would 
have to be modified. One at present is being modified to enable it to 
transport helicopters and a battalion of troops aboard. 

Our future concept is to tailor our combat organizations so that we 
can practically land an entire assault force of men and their weapons 
by helicopters. That is far off in the future, but we hope to attain 
this objective as time goes on. 

Mr. Forp. You say there is one aircraft carrier converted now! 

General SuepHerp. It is in the process of being converted now. 
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It is in last year’s program. We would naturally like to have more. 
There are other types of ships, heavy cruisers and battleships in moth- 
balls that might very well be converted to enable us to use them. We 
could put a platform on them. Those ships have the speed, troop 
capacity and armament which would make them ideal for the pur- 
poses we envision for a fast landing force. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVES 


Mr. Forp. General Shepherd, table 4 presented by the Navy indi- 
eates that the total Marine Cor ps Reserve average “strength for the 

fiscal year 1954 was 23,800, for fiscal year 1955 the average strength 
was 33,500, and it is estimated for fiscal year 1956, the average strength 
will be 44,700. 

What percentage of those are in the Active Ready Reserve ? 

General SHerHerp. That is the Active Ready Reserve. We call 
them the Organized Reserve. In other words, they are drilling once a 
week during the year. In addition to that, we have the ~ Stand- 
by or Volunteer Reserves, which are subject to call. We have 120,000 
of this latter category. This increase that you have just referred to 
is our Organized Reserve units all over the country who are trained 
weekly and take 2 weeks active summer training once a year. They 
are subject to immediate call. We feel they are reasonably well trained 
to be integrated into our Regular units within a very short. period of 
time. 

Mr. Forp. Your concept is that you will bring them on to active 
duty and integrate them rather than bring them up into the unit? 

General SuerHerp. Definitely. We found that method successful 
in World War II and also in the Korean war. These reserve units 
are first mobilized at certain points throughout the country where 
they are given a quick screening, based on the records of the individual 
men. Those that for any reason cannot report immediately for duty 
are screened out. As we need replacements, we put the Reserves into 
our naval station security detachments where they have more time to 
be retained and then move the Regular Marines into the combat 
divisions. 

At the beginning of the Korean war we actually assigned a number 
of Reserves with brief training right into our combat units, and it 
worked successfully. 

Mr. Forp. Under your concept, it is difficult to say that it would 
take 3, 5, or 9 months, or a lesser period of time, before these men 
would be ready to go? 

General SHepuerD. I think these men and these Organized Reserve 
units would be ready to go within a period of 30 to 60 days. 

Mr. Forp. They would be effective combat personnel ¢ 

General SuHeruerp. Yes, with 3 months’ conditioning and refresher 
training. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea, and if you do not have it offhand, 
you can supply it for the record, what your average year strength 
was for the fiscal year 1950? 

General SHEPHERD. About 70,000 when Korea broke. 

Mr. Forp. I am talking now about those in your Active Reserve 
units. Is that the figure, 30,000? 

General Sueruerp. | think 40,000. I will have to check the figure. 
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But the entire Reserve was called to active duty, and nearly 100 per- 
cent actually reported for duty. In addition a large number of our 
Volunteer Reserves, practically 90 percent, participated in the Korean 
war, and that is why we had to begin all over again in 1952 with the 
reorganization of our Reserve units. The Organized Reserve is pro- 
gressing at an increase of about 10,000 yearly. 

Mr. Forp. Has the Marine Corps fully finalized its troop organiza- 
tional policy in case of an atomic war? 

General Sueruerp. We are testing this concept continuously. As 
a matter of fact, for the last 3 or 4 years in each of our fleet landing 
exercises, we considered atomic weapons as being used against us in 
our landings. Also, we simulated employing them in our own hands 
for our own use. 

Secretary Tuomas. I can give you the figure on the Reserve as of 
June 30, 1950. 

The Marine Corps Reserve was 40,000 in drill status. During the 
low point of Korea it went down to 2.200, so they called them all in. 
Then for the end strength of 1955 there will be 40,000 and for the end 
strength of 1956 there will be 51,000. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Secretary, from what one reads in the papers this 
morning it seems that the Department of the Navy and the 7th 
Fleet merit congratulation on an apparently very well executed with- 
drawal from the Tachens. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LONG-RANGE NAVY PROGRAM 


Mr. Mitxer. I understood from your statement we are now at the 
leveling off period and are in a posture of preparedness for sudden 
minor developments, and in a position where we can deploy and build 
up rapidly if necessary. That from the best information we have, if 
there is no sharp change in world conditions, we are on a basis that will 
probably run for a good many years on about the present level of 
readiness. ° 

Secretary THomas. This program is built on the premise that it will 
be a long-drawn-out period. I would like to make this point clear: 
this program really covers a vear and a half. In other words, if we 
work down to the end strength in both personnel and ships, that will 
be roughly the end of 1956, or a year and a half hence. You can be 
flexible on whatever develops. It might be a semimobilization or a 
partial mobilization. It will depend upon the circumstances. For a 
long-drawn-out period of tension, this is, we think, a sound basis and 
one with which we can live fora long time. 

Mr. Minirr. Secretary Wilson gave us a similar view as to his think- 
ing with respect to the whole Department of Defense. 

I take it that the Navy, as an important member of that team, shares 
that view—that the crash buildup phase is over and now we have 
leveled off on what seems to be a sound basis for the immediate future 
and the foreseeable future ? 








Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think that is right. I think Mr. Wilson’s 
concept is that rather than have these sharp ups and downs—the open- 
ing-ups and the closing-downs, which are always inefficient and un- 
economical—we are much better off to have a long- range program. 

We must vary that up if conditions change. It is a base, a long- 
range base. We think that it will do two things. We think, first of 
all, you will have a more eflicient military organization, more efficient 
defense organization, and second, over a period of time it will not only 
vive yvoua “better defense or ganization but it will do it more effectively 
and more economically because you are not closing up and opening up 
all the time. 

PROJECTED FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Minter. Now, the request in the present budget of the Navy, as 
I understand, is $8,900 million plus. I also gather from your testi- 
mony that, because of the ¢ ‘arryover in new aircraft, and because of 
slippage, we are about $1 billion below what t he normal money needs 
in that area would be to keep supplying some 2,400 new airplanes per 
year, the amount that you anticipate is needed to prevent obsolescence. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. We want to make it very cleat 
next year, after we have used the accumulation of funds, we W ill have 
to put in for a request of close to $2 billion rather than $750 million. 

Mr. Miutuer. Are we safe then in summarizing it in this way: that 
while this year your Department has leveled off, we have not leveled off 
at quite the right financial point, and that it would be nearer $10 
billion than the $8,900 million ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, to maintain the same level of defense in 
the Navy Department next year you would have to have roughly 
$1 billion more than this year. This year you get a credit; in other 
words, you get a credit of accumulated funds in the sircraft program. 

Mr. Minter. And assuming there is no marked change in the overall 
world picture, or in scientific developments, as near as one can foresee 
now, it looks as though we would go a good many years with a need 
for spending approximately $10 billion a year for our Navy. Is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Tromas. This is built on a long-range program. As I 
say, it is subject to whatever might happen in the future. 


MILITARY STRENGTH COMPARISONS 


Mr. Mitier. The figures you ret indicate at the moment we 
have an average officer ; strength i in the Navy of about 75,20 10 2 

Secretary THOM: is. As of December 31 we had 75,000 officers of 
vhich 60,000 were regulars, 2,200 were nurses and 5,600 were warrants. 

Mr. Miter. Now, - when you say “regular,” you mean deck and en- 
gine officers ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. A nurse is an officer in the Navy. 

Mr. Miuter. I take it when you say “regular,” you do not mean that 
67,000 are anywhere near all Regular office ers in the sense that they are 
professional and career men? 
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Secretary Tuomas. No. They are active duty officers. I will state 
it differently. We have 67,000 officers, 2,200 nurse officers, and 5,600 
warrant officers, or a total of 75,000 officers. 

Mr. Mitier. And the end strength aimed at now for the end of the 
fiscal year 1956 is slightly below that, or a grand total of 72,000? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. Our total forces as of December 31 last 
were 680,000. Now, we go down as of June 30, 1956, or roughly a year 
and a half, to 657,000, so you go down roughly 23,000 in the Navy. 

The Marine Corps goes down from 220,000 to 193,000. The Marine 
Corps has 17,000 officers and 1,000 warrant and 202,000 enlisted as of 
December 31. 


PROPORTION OF REGULAR AND RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Mitier. That leads to what I want to ask you, particularly with 
regard to the 67,000. How many of them are in the Regular Navy 
and how many are Reserve officers on extended active duty—and I 
am speaking now of either your 67,000 group, or your 75,000. T guess 
the percentage is about the same either way. 

Secretary Tuomas. That varies. Roughly, there are 32,000 Reserve 
officers on active duty. 

Another thing that we have to be careful about is the date we give 
for our onboard strength. We did have 680,000 as of December 31, 
1954, 75,000 officers, composed of 67,000 male and WAVE officers, 
2,200 nurses, and 5,600 warrant officers, and 605,000 enlisted. In addi- 
tion to that, we have 6,600 officer candidates that we spoke about i 
previous testimony. 

Mr. Mitirr. The Navy undoubtedly has a higher percentage of 
regular professional personnel in the officer corps than do the Army 
or the Air Force. 

The question that I am leading up to is this: Has any thought 
been given in view of the fact of the size of the officer corps of the 
Navy, that it might be desirable to increase the numbers of regular 
personnel rather than have such a large proportion of reserves on 
active duty for indeterminate periods? 

Secretary THomas. Of course, we are going to try to keep our regu- 
lars, and gradually build that up, because those are the ones that give 
us the most efficient operation. It is the rapid turnover of our short- 
term people that causes so much inefficiency. 


POLICY ON RELEASE OF RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Mriuter. According to the information we got from the Secre- 
tary of Defense, however, you are going to require something like 
3,000—maybe that figure is not exact—but a substantial number of 
officers—to involuntarily go off active duty this year in order to keep 
up arotation. There is also a situation in the Air Force and the Army. 

Now, it would seem to me that if you desire to maintain career 
personnel, the more security you can give those people the more con- 
tented they are likely to be. Iam wondering what the objection would 
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be to increasing the number of regulars, if that were made possible. 
Has any thought been given to it / 

Admiral Carney: Mr. Miller, there is one thing that is pertinent. In 
the last few years, and specificially during the World War II period, 
the complexity of equipment and the increase in technical requirements 
led to an increase in the number of jobs on board our ships, and in 

various operating units, that had to be performed by officers because of 
the educational qualifications necessary. 

The personnel distribution structure changed from what it used to be 
toa rather flat pyramid. Looking ahead, it should be very readily ap- 
parent that the selection and promotion system in a structure of that 
sort would produce some very difficult problems to solve. This in some 
measure Was responsible for the development of the Holloway plan, 
which provided for an intake of a large number of young officers who 
were assisted by the Navy in their education. They acquired an obliga- 
tion to their Government upon the completion of their education, but 
later went back into civilian life. 

In other words, they serve their country for a certain length of 
time, they gained some benefit in return, and then they went back to 
their civil pursuits. This has a bearing on your question, because if 
we were to take this structure we have now and build it entirely of 
regulars, this very question of security would be a boomerang and 
come back and hit us because if the circumstances are such that a re- 
duction in force becomes necessary, then we would have an enforced 
attrition of people who came in with the understanding they were 
regulars and that this was a career. That asa morale factor, would be 
a considerable factor. 

So the Bureau of Personnel—and you can check this when Admiral 
Holloway and his people come up—have been very careful not to 
utilize all of the billets they are really authorized to have in the regu- 
lar structure in order to allow some flexibility for changes that are 
incident to increases or reductions in personnel. 

Now, as to the figure at which our regular personnel should settle 
down I can only give a guess, but there is a considerable advantage in 
the flexibility resulting from having some Reserve officers on active 
duty and this is reflec ted in this m: anpower solution which has now 
been proposed to the Congress. They will come in and acquire an 
obligation, discharge that ‘obligation, ‘and return to civilian life as a 
part of the Reserve component for a specified length of time. 

General Suepnerp. If I may add a word about the Marine Corps, 
the bulk of our officers are needed in the lower grades, the lieutenants 
and the captains. Since the pyramid decreases at the top, we do not 
have a need for so many senior officers. If an officer comes in and per- 
forms his 3 years as a reserve, and if he has learned to become a good 
platoon leader or company commander, then he can go back to civilian 
life, and we will take and train another one. Do I make myself clear 
on that ¢ 

Mr. Mruirr. Yes. I fully realize the difficulties of the problem. 

Now, I have been in the Reserve for 37 years. As you say, this 
broader base is cumbersome, and at the same time you get individuals 
trapped in a situation which is very unfair to a certain percentage 
of your Reserve personnel. They are called on duty. They are not 
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kept, only for 3 or 4 years or the necessary time to pay back their 
obligation for educational benefits. They are often kept for years. 

I am talking about the men that are held in for.some reason or the 
other, on account of their ability, and are kept so long that when they 
try to go back to civil life they are under a tremendous handicap. 

That man knows as a reservist he may be cut loose at any time. He 
knows he is not likely to get promoted, or not as likely as one who is 
looked upon as a professional, and it is not good for morale. 

We have in the Army and the Air Force some very tragic situa- 
tions. I do not think the picture is quite as bad in the Navy because 
your percentage is not as out of line as is theirs. They have the sad 
spectacle of field officers being forced to enlist as privates or noncom- 
missioned officers in order to maintain their families until they have 
earned sufficient retirement credits. This has been quite common in 
both the Army and the Air Force. 

Admiral Carney. We have had some that are really just as tragic; 
people who served in World War II and were called back in the emer- 
gency of Korea, who, being in their thirties today, have never had an 
opportunity to really find a niche in civilian life. Their whole ex- 
istence has been disrupted and has been unstable. That is one of the 
reasons that the Navy, as General Shepherd pointed out a little earlier, 
has felt that we have to build anew in this Reserve business. 

These people who have more than discharged their obligations are 
entitled to a break. We can accomplish that only by rebuilding a 
younger Reserve. That is the objective today. 

Mr. Mixer. I am afraid that that is not the way to build up morale 
tn any kind of an armed service. I do not think the Navy has gone as 
far as the Army and the Air Force but the situation has been dis- 
graceful. 

Admiral Carney. I do not think we have many of those. 

Mr. Miter. If you had only one, it would be worth looking into. 
I think also some care ought to be taken not to keep a Reserve officer 
in any of the services on extended active duty more than a few years 
unless you are prepared to say that he is worth keeping indefinitely. 

General Surprrerp. We try to do that in the Marine Corps. All 
our reserves after World War II were discharged. We had only one 
left and he was kept by General MacArthur. When Korea came 
along we called them all back in. Subsequently we made an effort, a 
very strenuous effort, to discharge those officers as soon as possible 
after we were able to obtain replacements for them. 

With regard to our present Reserve officers on ‘active duty, if they 
remain beyond their obligated duty, we make a contract with them. 
We give them a contract for 5 years, or whatever the time may be, 
and we guarantee to keep them that long; so that does help. In 
other words, they are not being released without any warning. 

Mr. Miter. I have understood the Marine Corps has made a real 
effort to minimize these hardships. 


PROPORTION OF REGULAR AND RESERVE OFFICERS 


Secetary Tuomas. As of our current officer strength, 43 percent are 
reserves in the Navy and 38 percent in the Marine Corps. 
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(The following information was furnished to the committee 

later :) 

Officer strength as of Dec. 31, 1954 








Total Percent Regular Percent Other | Percent 
| 
| | 
STE tab as be os xngactshouruneecaee= 124, 996 100 | 28, 809 23. 0 96, 187 77.0 


Ait FOR GA -cnseds bbhaneue em nwen. 132, 400 100 24, 400 | 18.4 108, 000 81.6 


Mr. Mixer. Gentlemen, the chairman has stated that he is going to 
to go into the matter of the big flattops especially later on, so I will 
skip that part of the questions I had in mind. 


USE OF BATTLESHIPS 


I should like however, to ask you, Mr. Secretary : What is the think- 
ing as of today with respect to the big battleships? Are you planning 
to build any more of them? 

Secretary THomas. No; we are not. Definitely not. 

Mr. Mrixer. You still use them but you are not going to build any 
more; is that right? 

Secretary Tuomas. Admiral Carney says he would like to speak to 
that. 

Admiral Carney. The largest ones—the A/issouri class—I consider 
to be very vaiuable ships, because anything that a cruiser can do they 
can do better. They are the toughest ships that have ever been built. 
They undoubtedly will not be used in accordance with the traditions 
of the Battle of Jutland, but nevertheless they will have great value, 
in my opinion, for a long time to come. 

If the present armanent is not satisfactory, they can be very suit- 
ably used as guided-missile ships. 

This should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONDITIONS AT BLOODSWORTH ISLAND 


Mr. Mirirr. I want this on the record because it was on the record 
last year when I did not think it was. I want to take this occasion to 
thank you, Admiral, for the courtesy shown our sportsmen in the 
Chesapeake Bay, and the real effort that the Navy made to make con- 
ditions at Bloodsworth Island as palatable as possible. I certainly 
want to thank you for it. 

Admiral Carney. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mirxer. We had some remarks that, I believe, neither of us 
thought were on the record. I heard more about that colloquy, after 
the record was made public, than about the major programs of the 
Navy. 


VISION STANDARDS FOR NAVAL ACADEMY MIDSHIPMEN 


My last question has to do with the Naval Academy. Is there a 
new standard of vision—a three-dimensional sight standard—that 
has been put into effect down there, for admission ¢ 

Admiral Carney. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. I have received word from a distressed parent that 
there has been a new visual requirement, and the inference is that 
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about 100 midshipmen are perhaps involved in eyesight difficulties 
due to some new standard that has been put into effect. I should 
like to know if there is anything that has occurred along that line, 
and you may insert it in the record, if you wish. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think I can answer that for you. There are 
about 90 midshipmen down there now who are in a questionable cate- 
gory as to not only their eyesight but other physical defects. They 
had a recent examination. There are about 90 now under investiga- 
tion to see whether they can be continued or not. Some of them are 
being considered for eyesight, but not all of them, sir. 

Mr. Miter. It isnot some new requirement ? 

Secretary THomas. No. 

Mr. Miter. The inference from the letter I received was that the 
particular midshipman had been examined repeatedly. In fact, I 
know of my own knowledge that he was examined several times before 
he gained admission, and he has been examined from time to time 
since, but suddenly in the middle of the course he is told that his eyes 
are not up to standard required for some new test. 

Secretary Tomas. I know of no new test, so far as eyesight 
concerned. Ido know where we have found some involvement, where 
they apparently had memorized the color chart, and they have passed 
for color blindness, and then when you retest them and mix the charts 
up they cannot pass. We have quite a few of those. 

Mr. Mitier. My understanding was that this had something to do 
with a three-dimensional test. 

Secretary Tuomas. I know of no new requirement. 

Mr. Mutxer. I would appreciate any information you can give on 
that. 

Secretary Toomas. We would be glad to furnish that. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Since October 8, 1953, there has been a requirement in the Manual of the 
Medical Department, United States Navy, for all officer candidates, including 
midshipment at the United States Naval Academy, to have complete and con- 
tinuous third-degree binocular fusion. Candidates for midshipmen are required 
to successfully pass this test. 

As a result of the annual physical examination of midshipmen recently con- 
ducted at the Naval Academy, 30 midshipmen of the class of 1958 failed the 
binocular-fusion test and, as a result, became not physically qualified. 

The Chief of Naval Personnel, after thorough consideration of the situation 
and after conferring with the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
has waived the requirement of binocular fusion for midshipmen currently 
attending the Naval Academy. Therefore, midshipmen who are now in the 
Naval Academy will not be separated if they become disqualified solely because 
of failure to pass the binocular-fusion test. 

The physical requirement for complete and continuous third-degree binocular 
fusion is best explained by the fact that most individuals use both eyes to see 
any given object and, by using both eyes, one can easily and quickly estimate 
distances and relative movement. The need for this ability is of special im- 
portance in the operation of aircraft where high speeds are involved. It is 
also a necessary requirement for the efficient and safe operation of ships. 

The test for complete and continuous third-degree binocular fusion is difficult 
to administer and borderline cases may be passed on the physical examinations 
taken prior to admission to the Naval Academy. In addition to the fact that 
this was a relatively new requirement (October 1953), not all examining activ- 
ities were properly equipped to administer the test. Asa result of these factors, 
a significant number of those failed at the Academy were first examined in 
regard to this requirement after their arrival. 

As noted above, the Chief of Naval Personnel, after consideration of the 
situation, decided to permit the young men who failed only the binocular-fusion 
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test to remain at the Academy and, if otherwise qualified, they will be com- 


missioned upon graduation. 
It is further noted that, in common with all members of the naval service, 


midshipmen are physically examined annually. Thus, fourth classmen (entering 
class), in addition to the physical examination they take during the month of 
May, just prior to their entrance into the Naval Academy, also take their first 
annual physical examination the following January which is a period of about 
S months between the two examinations. 

Generally, in the course of the annual physical examination, a small per- 
centage of midshipmen are found to have disqualifying physical defects which 
have developed subsequent to or were latent at the time of the previous exam- 
ination. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Chairman, I will turn the witness over to you. I 
may want to ask a question or two when we get on the flattops. 

Mr. Rirey. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question right there on the 
same line that Mr. Miller was questioning ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary, why is it not possible to screen these boys 
out originally, instead of letting them go two-thirds of their year at 
Annapolis and then dropping them for some deficiency in their eye- 
sight? It is not only a cost to the Academy, but it is very demoraliz- 
ing to the boy. I do not think they quite get over it. 

Secretary THomas. Well, Mr. Riley, I think that is a good question. 
Unless it is an unusual case I do not think they should be rescreened 
later on. 

Mr. Ritey. I know of several cases similar to the one Mr. Miller has 
mentioned, which have happened down there. They always wait until 
about March or April before they tell them that their eyes are no good. 
Certainly they should have found it out before then. 

Secretary THomas. I think that is a matter of administration, and I 
think that is a good point. I think that should be followed through on. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag, will you proceed ? 


ADEQUACY OF 1956 BUDGET UNDER CURRENT CONDITIONS 


Mr. Ostertraa. Mr. Secretary, since the time this budget request was 
prepared by the Navy Department and subsequently approved by the 
Defense Department and the Bureau of the Budget, the picture has 
changed to some degree. I refer to the Formosa situation and the in- 
ternal changes in the Soviet Union. In the light of these events, do 
you believe a reappraisal or a new look of your budget or fiscal re- 
quirements is necessary and desirable ? 

Secretary THomas. Not unless the world situation grows appreci- 
ably worse. 

Mr. Ostertac. Admiral Carney, do you agree with the statement 
made by the Secretary, and would you care to add any comment on the 
question ? 

Admiral Carnry. I have no additional statement to offer; I am in 
general agreement with the Secretary’s statement. 


LEVEL OF FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS IN THE FUTURE 


Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Secretary, if I understood your testimony cor- 
rectly, we can look for your fiscal or budget requirements to remain 
at the current level for many years to come; that is, unless we appear 
to be confronted with an all-out world conflict. In other words, the 
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financial needs of the Navy will remain static. Am I correct in that 
interpretation 4 


Secretary Tuomas. As you have stated, our funding requirements 
for the immediate future are expected to remain at about this level 


except in certain areas such as aircraft procurement. This has been 
covered in our previous discussions. 


Our requirements will vary according to new weapons, techniques 
or varying factors in our rapidly changing world. 


FUNDING OF AIRCRAFT AND RELATED SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Osrerrac. You will recall, Mr. Secretary, the concern of the 
committee last year in the matter of funding of spares and spare puarts 
in connection with your aircraft and related procurement program. 
In our report it was indicated that we intended to examine into () 
the large inventory of spares and spare parts on hand or funded, (}) 
the rapid aircraft obsolescence factor, and (c) the apparent differing 
funding methods used as between the Air Force and the Navy. [| as- 
sume that the Navy has investigated and studied these conditions an 
that steps have been taken to correct these unsound practices. Wil! 
you give us the benefit of any steps taken and the picture as it exists 
today ? 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


It might be well before discussing the specific issues raised to summarize the 
basic philosophy which underlies Navy funding of aircraft and related spare 
parts, The Navy has for many years budgeted aircraft and related spares and 
spare parts on a program-life basis whereby funding is requested to cover pro- 
curement of supporting spares and spare parts needed throughout the pro- 
gramed operating life of the aircraft model and major equipments installed 
therein, concurrently with the funding of the aircraft themselves. More than 0 
percent of all aircraft spares and spare-part support is budgeted on a progran- 
life basis under “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy” appropriation. It is 
necessary, however, to budget each year a relatively small amount to procure 
items having general application to several types of aircraft in the annual 
operating budget under “Aircraft and facilities, Navy.” 

We believe that funding on a program-life basis has many inherent advantages 
among which are the following : 

1. It provides the Navy and the Congress a price tag for the complete pro- 
gram—the cost of the aircraft in the program as well as the major spares and 
spare-parts costs associated with supporting those aircraft for their full life— 
prior to approval or implementation of the program. 

2. It establishes the support level at the inception of the program, which is 
essential to advance planning by industry so that capacity will be available 
when and as needed to support the aircraft program, and permits the ordering 


of each segment of the program at the proper time to support the program at the 
minimum cost. 


3. It permits the flexibility essential to maintain a proper balance between 
aircraft procurement and spares procurement within the obligational authority 
provided by the Congress. 

4. It permits production of spare parts at the same time identical parts are 
being fabricated for incorporation in basic equipments thus reducing the unit 
cost of each part produced. 

Even though the major portion of the support funds are budgeted on a program- 
life basis, aviation spare parts actually are procured by three different methods. 
The first is related to the program-life concept in which a range and quantity of 
material is procured to support each specific aircraft model and the equipment 
installed. therein, through its planned operating life. ‘This procurement is 
normally incorporated in the aircraft or equipment contract and includes support 
spares and spare parts peculiar to the aircraft or equipment. While these items 
involve only about 5 to 8 percent of total number of items !ncorporated in the air- 
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craft or its installed eyguipment they represent a significant proportion of the 
total spares and spare parts support costs. Such items require special tools, dies, 
and fixtures in their fabrication, which are not normally available after the pro- 
duction run of the basic equipment has been completed, and hence these items are 
not readily procurable except while the basic equipment is being fabricated. Ex- 
cluded from planned program procurement are those items for which a continuing 
source of supply is available. 

The second method of procurement, while representing items fabricated on 
special tools, dies, and fixtures, may be placed over a longer period because of the 
relatively long production span of the prime equipment involved. An initial 
quantity of such parts are required to support early deliveries of prime equip- 
ment. The balance of the material required to support the prime equipment for 
the remainder of its life must be procured while the tools, dies, and fixtures are 
still set up for the final production order of the prime equipment. 

The third method of procurement applies to items of naval aviation spare parts 
and material having more general application. It is designed to provide for 
periodic replenishment of stock to meet planned operational requirements, and is 
based upon detailed reviews which give full consideration to all assets and the 
requirements of the naval aviation program during a specific future period. 

Under our system of producing the peculiar spare parts along with the pro 
duction of the identical parts to be installed in the aircraft itself, the following 
advantages and economies are obtained: 

1. The prime aircraft or equipment manufacturer is able to compute and 
procure all materials and component parts at one time. 

2. More parts are procured on a production-line basis rather than a costly 
job-shop basis, since identical parts can be fabricated at one time. 

3. Production of spare parts can be accomplished while all labor and super- 
vision are working at a point of maximum efficiency. 

4. Plant facilities and labor forces are made available earlier to begin fabrica- 
tion of new items. 

5. Delivery of spare parts concurrent with the delivery of aircraft and equip- 
ment installed therein is made possible. 

The planned programed life for naval aircraft averages about 7 years. Ac 
cordingly, planned inventory of aeronautical spare parts at June 30, 1955 valued 
at approximately $2 billion on a nondepreciated basis, does not appear to be 
excessively large to support an aircraft inventory valued at about $5 billion. A 
considerable portion of the support inventory consists of items which have been 
used and repaired many times. 

Many steps have been or are being taken to improve inventory management 
within the naval aeronautical organization. These include: 

1. Complete “fractionation” analysis has been made to permit a better distri- 
bution of inventory management effort to items of greatest significance. 

2. Item recoverability factors are being adjusted and refined to provide a more 
adequate basis for evaluation in procurement determinations. 

3. More comprehensive usage information is being made available to provi- 
sioning teams and postaudit reviews are being made prior to actual placing of 
the order, to insure that proper consideration has been given to all factors. Elec- 
tronic computers are now being used to assimilate export usage data to pro- 
duce meaningful statistics on a timely basis. 

4. Fleet squadrons have been assigned responsibility for accomplishing addi- 
tional minor repair work, in order to decrease time in which equipment is out of 
service and to reduce required support pipeline stocks of major aircraft com- 
ponents, 

5. The scheduling of reparable equipment has been decentralized to field areas 
to accelerate the flow of repairables through the overhaul repair cycle and to 
make overhaul effort more responsive to area requirements. 

6. Overhaul and repair activities have been designated to handle specific equip- 
ment and automatic shipment of material to these activities has been authorized. 
This permits more economical procurement and distribution of spare parts nec- 
essary to effect repair. 

7. Greater reliance is being placed on cannibalization as a source of repair and 
overhaul parts. 

8. A Requirements Evaluation Board has been established in the Aviation 
Supply Office to review procurement proposals to insure that all factors which 
effect the quantity to be procured have been adequately considered. 

9%. The Integrated Aeronautics Program Committee has been re-established 
tinder the chairmanship of a Senior Naval Officer to critically evaluate processes 
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and procedures involved in the computation of requirements and procurement of 
spare parts. This is a continuing committee for the improvement of the aero- 
nautical program which has made significant contributions to inventory manage- 
ment as set forth in several of the previously itemized steps which have been 
taken in this area. _ 

10. The changes in aircraft procurement policy recently announced whereby 
the initial production of a new model is held at a low rate until an extensive 
Fleet evaluation program has been completed will permit supply and maintenance 
personnel to collect usage data earlier in the planned program. The foregoing 
steps have contributed significantly to solving many of the problems associated 
with managing an inventory composed of more than 450,000 items. Continued 
effort iS being exerted in this area to inyprove inventory management. 

In connection with the rapid obsolescence factor, with the commencement of 
the Korean War, the Navy, along with the Air Force, embarked on a program 
of replacing its inventory of obsolete World War II propeller aircraft with 
modern jet aircraft. The urgency of this program generated a rapid obsolescence 
factor, in connection with the older aircraft, which has continued through to 
the present. However, with the present procurement program, including fiscal 
year 1956 requests, the replacement of obsolete aircraft will be largely accom- 
plished, and the obsolescence factor will accordingly be reduced to that level 
necessary to keep our combat squadrons equipped with first-line aircraft. 

With respect to the apparent differences in funding methods used by the Air 
Force and the Nayy I believe that these differences are more apparent than real. 
Insofar as we have been able to ascertain, the percentage of the aircraft procure- 
ment dollar which is used to buy spares or spare parts is substantially the same 
for both services. The major differences appear to be those of nomenclature 
rather than methodology used in computing requirements. Air Force and Navy 
representatives have been meeting for the past Several months to examine the 
processes and procurement practices of each service. Preliminary conclusions 
are that practices of both the Air Force and the Navy are remarkably similar. 

Perhaps the major point of apparent differences lies in the area of repairable 
parts. The Air Force in their testimony last year indicated that they initially 
procured for a period of 174% months. The Navy spoke of procurement on a 
program-life basis. In both services, the initial procurement of a repairable 
part is to support the point of maximum demand which occurs early in the pro- 
gram. After this point in the operating program has been reached, recovered 
assets in the form of repairable material returned for overhaul will normally 
provide most of the repairable items needed for the balance of the program. 
We in the Navy, and I’m sure also in the Air Force, are taking positive action 
to reduce the amount of material necessary to support this period of maximum 
demand. 

In summary, I should like to say that we in the Navy are vigorously attacking 
our inventory and support problems and believe that substantial progress has 
already been made. 


Tuesday February 15, 1955 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten, do you have any further questions? 
Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


IMPACT ON THE ECONOMY OF LARGE DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


I have listened with a great deal of interest to the discussion of the 
carrier and the Navy’s place in this overall defense. I do not feel 
capable of discussing militarily the plans you have and that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have. 

There is one thing which strikes me, and I wonder what attention, 
if any, the services give to it. That is this: In talking to all of the 
military people I have had a chance to talk to in the last several years 
I have gained the impression that we face 15 or 20 years of about 
$30 billion a year expenditure for the military. 

The question which I address my thoughts to today worries me, 
and it is not as to the ability of the armed services to defend this coun- 
try, but rather how we are going to live with a $30 billion annual drain 
on the Treasury of the United States. Can any nation stand such 
continuing shock to its economy ? 
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I am just saying that that seems to be the plan and the outlook. Did 
I understand you right that as to this additional carrier we could 
have 1 a year up to at ‘least 10? Is that approximately your planning ¢ 

I believe the Secretary said you have not committed yourself to the 

10, but your predecessor did and you have done nothing to indicate 
you intended to stop short of that ; is that correct ? 
' Secretary THomas. Mr. Whitten, if you go into the larger planes— 
and we are going into larger planes, 35,000 ‘pounds to 70,000 pounds— 
you have to modernize your carrier fleet, if you are going to have a 
carrier fleet. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am not taking issue with that. I am talking about 
how much annual expense we are going to face. 

Secretary Tuomas. If you go ahead with the program of the kind 
we have, with a floor of this type of expenditure, and if we have to 
live in the conditions in the next few years as we have in the past, I 
would visualize we would modernize our carrier fleet, which would 
bea new carrier each year for some years. 

Mr. Wurrren. There is another thing that strikes me here, which 
comes from listening to various top personnel of the Defense Depart- 
ment in these hearings. As you said earlier, the Air Force is not in 
a position to pass judgment on the value of the carrier task force 
aircraft and its striking abilities. As long as they are the Air Force 
and you are the Navy they never will know. Neither are you in shape 
to pass upon the Air Force. Neither is the Army in shape to pass 
upon either of vou, as long as you are separate services. 

That is a question in the minds of laymen, and that is what I mean. 
So long as the $30 billion is going to be expended, each of the services 
is insisting that a reasonable part of it go to that branch of the service. 
Asa result, we end up with more of an annual drain. 

I am talking about the shock on any economy, to have half of the 
whole annual outlay go into military preparedness. It is the kind 
of problem that no nation in history has ever been able to live with. 

[ grant you that from what the Secretary and others tell us, we are 
apparently going to have to try it. I am trying to get at what 
thought is given toward maintaining this position we all think we 
will have to maintain, and at the same time keeping the economic 
shock from pulling the country down. 


JOINT USE OF FACILITIES 


What effort is there in the joint use of facilities or in the exchange 

of establishments or things of that sort ? 
Secretary Thomas. There is a great effort in that field. We have 
interchange of all sorts of things now. and we have coordination. We 
are cross-servicing all over the world. All of the services are using 
the same facilities. There is a tremendous effort in that direction. 

Mr. Witrren. Who heads that up? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that coordination is done at the Depart- 
ment of Defense level. That is what it is for, so that you do not have 
il] three services doing it. 

Mr. Wurrren. I know that. I have mentioned it here several 
times, just saying it, but saying it and it being so are two different 
things, although ‘T am sure the statement is made in all honesty. 
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Secretary Thomas. I can assure you of that, because I was an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense before I came over here. 

Mr. Wuirren. Were you there in 1945 or 1946? 

Secretary Tuomas. The changes since that time have been 
tremendous. 

Mr. Wutrren. In 1945 and 1946, throughout World War II, we 
had a Committee on Joint Use of Facilities that actually did not meet. 
If you will read the testimony in the hearings on the Navy for fiscal 
year 1945, pages 1149 and 1153, I think you would be enlightened. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. W hitten, I do not think you can go back 
to 1945, because in the last 2 years you have had a tremendous im- 
provement. We have a standard Federal catalog which is almost 
completed. We have standardization programs. We are cross-serv- 
icing in Honolulu and all over the world. There are 44 different 
cross-servicing arrangements. They use the same facilities, all the 
way throughout the services today. 

Mr. Wuirren. What I amy trying to say is that Secretary Knox, 
who was then Secretary of the Navy, was just as adamant and just 
as strong in his belief as you are, but when they analyzed it he dis- 
covered that not only did the services not know what was available 
from the other services, but neither service was up to date in what it 
had for its own use. 

Secretary Tomas. Mr. Whitten, the Pentagon is filled with re- 
ports mi ade on that, with nothing ever done about them. If you will 
give me an hour some time I w ill show you the different programs of 

coordinating the services, and where they are cross-servicing and 
woven together. I think you will be well pleased and amazed at 
the progress that has been made in that field. 

Mr. Wuirvren. I will be delighted with any progress in that field. 

What I am trying to say is that we have been expanding our Mili- 
tary Establishment, talking about the shore bases and the facilities 
and all those things, since 1941. If I am right, that $30 billion annual 
outlay of the Government is a terrific thing for the economics of this 
country to live under. 

I am wondering why it is that we have not in 13 years, with a 2-year 
intermission, I guess, at least reached the point of ‘coordination so far 
as the shore establishment and facilities and things of that sort are 
concerned and why do we have to keep building facilities. 

I am not directing this question particularly to the Navy, but why 
do we have to constantly build more and buy more bases and expand 
more and put up additional facilities? Is that because the getting is 
good and it is always better to have something new as against getting 
it from one of the other services ? 

Secretary Tuomas. The Navy has not been expanding its bases as 
such. We have been contracting. You are now in an entirely differ- 
ent field so far as costs go. The fighter airplane of World War II 
cost $125,000. That costs $1 million now. A $30 billion budget today 
is not much more than $15 billion asa budget in those days. 


NAVY FACILITIES TRANSFERRED, OR MADE AVAILA BLE, TO THE 
OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Wurrren. What has the Navy released to the other services in 
the way of shore establishments or facilities or anything else for the 
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last 2 years? I should like to have a list of those things you have 
not needed you have turned over to the other services. 

Secretary THomas. Well, we have worked together on warehousing, 
for one thing. A lot of naval facilities would not be usable, because 
they are around water ports and the like, that would not be adaptable 
for the Air Force. 

Mr. Wurrren. I dealt with your department for a long time. I 
hope you will read those hearings. May I review the hearings again. 
The hardest job in the Congress that we have is to try to see » how we 
can maintain this ready defense with the ability to strike back fast, 
and still have the American economy stand it. Frankly, that is it. 

I will review this earlier experience, because I think it is worth some- 
thing to the services. 

In 1945 Secretary Knox and his group were just as strong and just 
as forceful as you are, and they had just as good a system as “you have, 
according to their words. At that time the Navy came down and 
asked for a billion dollars for the construction of shore establishments 
and various facilities. ‘The question was asked why they did not use 
the Army abandoned facilities. They said the Army had abandoned 
none. ‘They said they had a joint committee through whom they had 
to clear these requests for expansion of shore establishment and vari- 
ous facilities. ‘They said they had so cleared it. At the lunch hour 
they came back with a statement from the Army that they had no 
abandoned facilities. Mr. Sheppard was then the chairman. We got 
the Army witnesses before us. It developed that the Army-Navy joint 
committee had not had a meeting for the 3 or 4 years of the war. It 
developed that the Army had certified they had not abandoned any 
bases, because they were on a vacated or standby basis. The Army 
was holding strings on them. 

The result of all that was that the Army released 146 different facil- 
ities, and then later some forty-odd more. All the time they had what 
you are discussing, a system for the joint interchange of those facili- 
ties. It is borne out by the record there. 

Now, there have been so many illustrations of that. Each depart- 
ment is looking to what it thinks is primary, and trying to kee »p those 
facilities in the better climates, and things of that sort. But you did 
use those facilities and hundreds of millions of dollars were saved. 

I want to ask this again: I want a list of the facilities which you 
have certified that you have available for use by the other services. I 
think the service which is expanding, from my brief observation 
and not pinning it down on you as to what you can make available—is 
apparently the Air Force, for it has been mushrooming for the last 
several years. 

Even a few questions like this seem to upset the apple cart, so far 
as their ability to answer in 1, 2,3 order is concerned. 

I should like to have a list of the facilities you have in the last 2 
years made available to the other services. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, will you make sure that this question 
is adequately and fully and technically answered, with accurate data / 

Secretary THomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And that you not only go back 2 years, but go back 
further. 

59136—55——7 
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Mr. Wuirren. I was not trying to hold him responsible for earlier 
periods, Mr. Chairman. That was my whole purpose. 

Mr. Manon. I think he should go back to 1948 or 1950, or in that 
period. 

Mr. Wuarrren. I am not trying to cut that off. 

Secretary Tuomas. I am not arguing with Mr. Whitten. I am in 
agreement. I think the services should interchange facilities. I am 
one of the great advocates of that. 

Mr. Wuirren. The problem is mechanically how to get it done. It 
is hard to pull a facility away from the Navy. It is hard to pull a 
facility away from the Air Force, It is hard to pull a facility away 
from the Army. They are not going to do it unless you folks realize 
that public sentiment is going to control whether you can stand a $30 
billion out-lay annually. 

Secretary THomas. I am for that myself, and for all the inter- 
change that can be made. 

Mr. Wuirten. In discussing the mechanics of seeing that it is done, 
rather than having somebody agree to that purpose, I should like to 
have that information. 

Secretary THomas. We are in agreement on that. We cannot an- 
swer it in detail here, but I think what you should do is either let 
the committee or you personally come down and let us give you a brief- 
ing on just that field as to what is being done. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am going you one better. I will have you put it in 
the record. 

Secretary THomas. We will put it in the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. All right. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Part I 


Lands transferred outright from the Department of the Navy to other Government 
agencies from Jan. 1, 1948, to Feb. 15, 1956 


Date of 





State cnmaiee Identification of property Area (acres) | Made available to— 
California. - May 31,1950 | Fort MacArthur, Los Angeles, 47.483 | Army. 
| Calif. (portion). 
Bs sare oie te | June 1,1950 | Long Beach Naval Hospital, | 100. 31 Veterans’ Administra- 
| | Los Angeles, Calif. tion. 
Do.__...------| Jan. 5,1951 | Naval Air Station, Livermore, | 631. 29 Atomic Energy Commis- 
| Wagner Field, Alameda sion. 
} County. | 
iD ctovnaathdne ee” eee Gunnery Range, Livermore, | 50. 005 Do. 
Alameda County. | 
Do ae Feb. 9,1952 | Radio Direction Finder Sta- | 367.429 | Coast Guard. 


tion, Castroville, Montgom- | 
ery County. 

Do_..-.-.-.--| June 17,1953 | Naval Training and Distribu- | 3, 915.5297 | Air Force. 
tion Center, Camp Parks, 
Shoemaker, Alameda, Con- 
tra Costa Counties. 














Do...--.----.| Mar. 17,1954 | Horse Ranch, outlying field, 262. 32 Army. 
Los Alamitos, Orange 
| County. 
Florida__.._.......| Sept. 1,1948 | Naval Air Station, Banana 1, 822. 55 Air Force. 
| a Brevard County, 
Do........-..| Nov. 17,1950 | Fort Barancas, Pensacola, Fla 21.4 War. 
Co ea May 26,1948 | Naval Hospital, Dublin, Lau- 234.395 | Veterans’ Administra- 
| rens County, Ga. tion. 
Bai stitonwid | Dee. 12,1952 | Lighthouse Reservation, Long 10 General Services Admin- 
Island, Chatham County, istration. 


Ga. 
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Lands transferred outright from the Department of the Navy to other Government 
agencies from Jan. 1, 1948, to Feb. 15, 1955—Continued 


Date of 
transfer 


Hawaii | Dee. 


Idaho May 


Illinois | Mar. 


Do Apr. 


Indiana - - Mar. 


Kansas Feb. 9, 1954 


OO ar Feb. 


Massachusetts - June 


Mar. 18, 1953 


Mississippi..-....| May 10, 1948 


Nebraska - - -. 30, 1952 


2 ae 
New Jersey - - - 


Sept. 


Aug. 18, 1950 


Sept. 


New York. Dec. 10, 1954 


Feb. 15, 1951 
July 


Jan. 


Feb. 





Dec. 
| Mar. 
Apr. 15, 1949 


| June 30, 1948 


Jan. 1, 1948 


Apr. 27, 1948 


West Virginia _..| May 10, 1950 


12, 1949 


19, 1950 
15, 1954 | 
28, 1954 | 
31, 1954 | 


5, 1952 | 


5, 1950 | 


21, 1954 | 


12, 1948 


17, 1949 
2, 1948 


18, 1950 | 


10, 1949 


Identification of property 


Naval Air Facility, Dio Point, 
Molokai, Hawaii. 

Lost River Proving Ground, 
Arco, Butte and Jefferson 
Counties, Idaho. 

Outlying Field, No. 32111, 
Libertyville, Lake County, 
Il. 

Outlying Field, No. 
Arlington Heights, 
County, Ill. 

Naval Reserve Aviation Base, 
Bunker Hill, Ind. 

Outlying Field No. 9, Olathe, 
Johnson County, Kans. 

Radio Station, Jonesport, 
Washington County, Maine. 

Fuel Depot, East Boston, Suf- 
folk County, Mass. 

Portion of Naval Reserve gear 
plant, Lynn, Mass. 
Ammunition Storage 
Harrison County, 

Miss. 

Portion of Ft. Omaha, Doug- 
las County, Omaha, Nebr 

do 

Cape May housing unit, Cape 
May, N. J. 

Former Naval radio station, 
Sayville, N. Y. 

Naval Training Center, Samp- 
son, Seneca County, N. Y 


25610, 
Cook 


area, 


Biloxi, 


| Naval Gunnery Range, Baya- 


mon 

Lands south of San Juan Bay 
Naval Communications Sta- 
tion, Martin Pena (nortion 

Former 10th Naval District 
hendquarters and frontier 
base. 

Duneanville Field No. 1408, 
Dallas County, Tex. 

Section base, Galveston, Gal- 
veston County, Tex. 

Naval Hospital, Houston, 
Harris County, Tex. 

Port Townsend, Explosives 
Investigation 
Jefferson County, Wash. 

Port Townsend, section Base, 
Jefferson County, Wash. 

Port Townsend, Old Marine 
Hospital, Jefferson County, 
Wash. 

Ordnance Plant, 
Charleston, 
County, W. Va. 


South 
Kanawho 


Part II 


Laboratory, | 


Area (acres) 


Made available to— 


Coast Guard. 


175, 690. 33 


Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion. 


190. 6 


93. 97 


2, 121. 61 
160 


110 


Army. 
Do. 


Air Force. 
Do. 


Coast Guard. 


4. Army. 


Air Force 


Coast Guard. 


Army. 


2.44 
11. 606 


101 


Civil 


Do. 
Coast Guard. 


Aeronauties Ad 


ministratio 


597 


Air Force. 


Army. 


11.4 


249. 74 


11.7 


117. 802 


Veterans’ 


Do. 


Do. 


Air Force. 


Army. 


Administra- 


tion. 


345 


Coast Guard. 


74 Army. 


> 99 


2. 22 Coast Guard. 


1.813 


Army. 


Lands made available by permit from the Department of the Navy to other Government 


(Date of permit 


State 


Colorado. July 30, 1948 


Apr. 19, 1949 


| June 15, 1949 | 


..-| July 10,1951 |.- 


Identification of property 


Buckley Field, Denver, Colo_- 


agencies from Jan. 1, 1948, to Feb. 15, 1955 


Area (acres) 


Buildings A 
25, 518, 
518C, 522, 522B, 
522C, 543. 


23, 


Buildings E804, 


806, 807, 808, 810, 
812. 


| 
| Made available to 


| Army (for Colora- 
518B, | 


do National 
Guard). 


Air Force. 
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Lands made available by permit from the Department of the Navy to other Government 
agencies from Jan. 1, 1948, to Feb. 15, 1955—Continued 


State 





Connecticut_...- 
Delaware 


District of Co- | 
lumbia. 


a 


California _- 


1 
Once 


PO onion ce 
i ckénveninn’ 


inc ce en 


Di cataccngae’ 


iin 





Bete sec 
ee 
Do.- =" 


1 eee 
Do_- 


eo. 4 


ic... | 


De... ‘ 


May 
May 


May 


| May 


May 


Nov. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Apr. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Apr. 


| Sept. 


Sept. 


July 
Feb. 


Jan. 


Sept. 2 


| May 
| June 





26, 1954 
29, 1951 


18, 1948 


Date of permit, 


19, 1949 | 


10, 1950 


8, 1948 | 


16, 1950 


11, 1954 


10, 1953 


14, 1952 | 


1, 1954 


24, 1953 
3, 1954 


6, 1951 | 


22, 1953 


| 
| 


22, 1953 | 


1, 1952 


7.1952 


fy 1952 
3, 1955 


2, 1954 


7. 14, 1952 


6, 1952 


y 19,1949 


15, 1953 
30, 1948 


19, 1953 


16, 1952 
7, 1952 
26, 1949 


22, 1954 


15, 1954 
11, 1953 


1, 1953 |--- 





15, 1954 | 


13, 1953 
7, 1952 


25, 1951 | 


15, 1952 


16, 1952 
30, 1952 


. 29, 1948 | 


Identification of property 


| 


Fort Trumbull, New London.. 


Naval Industrial Reserve 


Shipyard (Dravo Corp.) | 


Wilmington, Del. 


Naval Receiving Station, Ana- | 


costia. 


New Navy Hospital (Potomac 


Annex). 


U.S. Naval Research Labora- 


tory, Bellevue. 


Naval Air Station, Livermore_| 


Construction battalion train- 


| Naval Gun Factory sini sdepaieais a 


ing area, Mount Diablo. 


Marine Corps 
E] Centro. 


San Clemente Island-_ 


Disciplinary 
minal Island. 


San Bruno Air Base Personne] 
Tiburon. 
Marine C orps Air- 


Depot Annex, 
El Toro, 


base. 


Barracks, 


Air Station, 


Ter- 


Naval Hospital, Corona_- 


Naval Supply Depot, Bar- 
stow, 
Weapons Training Area, 


Twentynine Palms. 


Marine Corps 
Kearney Mesa. 


Ream Field, San Ysidro 


Radio Station, 
dad. 
Camp Pendleton __- 


SO asic oe 


pe. Sc cena 
Camp Elliot. --- 
_.do 


Treasure Island - 
do 


Ver mnallis outly ing ‘field 


U.S. Naval Records 


San Bruno. 
Treasure Island -.- 


Santa Rosa outlying field - -- —- 


[ah ical panini 
cg suatain 
Naval Air St: ition, 
Landing. 


Mine Counter Measures Sta- 
Panama City. 


tion, 
Malabor Field- 


Melbourne F ield_-__- 
Fort Lauderdale Ope rational 


Training Base. 


Benjamin Lee Field_---- 


Naval Air Station, Mayport-- 


Naval Air Station, Pensacola. 
battery 


East Martello 


Key West. 


Air Station, 


Mount Sole- 


Center, 


Crows 


site, 


| 


Area (acres) 


Building No. 25_- 


Building No. 22. --| 


Space in buildings | 


213, 219. 
Space in building 


63. 
Buildings 8, 9, II, 
13, 14. 


Made available to 


Army. 
Do. 


Geological Survey. 


Central Intelli- 


Space in building | 


45, 
| 630......-- 


Portion of station 
ined 
145 


27.89-. 


Space in building 
53. 
10.73... 


Space in certain 
buildings. 
Cao 


a 


Housing project 


i an 
| Portion of sts ation - 
| 64.24. . 

18.069_ _. 
gc) 

6.7. 

Certain land and 

buildings. 


Berthing facilities 
Buildings 192, 193 


| Buildings 1 and 8. 
| Buildings 


E301, 
303. 
Space in 
No. 2. 
Barracks 18- 


TR cece - 


hangar 


Barracks 17_--.-- . 


6.10- 


400 square feet 


i ae 
1.98... 


Wharf and finger 


pier. 


| Certain barracks 


61. 


gence Agency 
Do. 


Air Force. 

National Advisory 
Commission for 
Aviation. 

Air Force. 


Army. 


| Air Force. 


| Department 


| Public 


Public 


Bureau of Prisons, 
Department of 
Justice. 

Coast Guard. 


of 
Educa- 
and Wel- 


Health, 
tion, 
fare. 
Commerce. 


Housing 
Administration 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Commerce. 


Public Housing 
Administration 
Department of 


Health, Educa- 
tion and Wel- 
fare. 


Housing 

Administration. 
Do. 

Army (for Na- 
tional Guard 
use). 

Interior. 

Army. 

Air Force. 

Army. 


Coast Guard. 


Army. 
_| Federal Civil De- 
| fense Adminis- 
tration. 


Civil Air Patrol 
Interior. 


Coast Guard. 


Air Force. 
Do. 
Agriculture. 


Publie Housing 
Administration 
Coast Guard. 


Army. 
Public Housing 
Administration. 
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Lands made available by permit from the Department of the Navy to other Government 
agencies from Jan. 1, 1948, to Feb. 15, 1955—Continued 


ee = —— ‘ _— 


| Date of permit Identification of property Area (acres) Made available to 


Idaho an. 18,1954 | Naval Training Center, Far- | Flooding of por- | Army. 
ragut, Idaho. | tion. 
IHinois . 15,1949 | Naval Training Station, Great | Buildings 68, 68A, | Veterans’ Admin- 
Lakes, Ill. 69 and 69A. istration. 
Enc ccc ee OLED Fite Mi cdsscensocc dus cedces Farnsworth area__| PHA. 
Kansas ___- 21,1951 | Naval Air Station, Olathe, | 23.9__-- . Air Force. 
Kans. 
Osis. Sept, 26,1950 | Naval Air Station, Hutchin- | Buildings 303-306, Do. 
son, Kans. |} T321-T321A, 
| 605, 
Do.....-----| Mar. 3, 1953 ji 11.00____ PHA, 
Kentucky....---| Jan. 17,1951 | Gun Mount Assenbly Shop, | Parking area_- Coast Guard, 
Louisville, Ky. ; 
Louisiana - - - ——-,—.1954 | Naval Air Station, New Or- | Space for 2 heli- Do. 
leans, La. copters. 
Do-_- 26,1950 | Naval Air Station, Houma, | Building 27----- Army. 
La. 
Maine. -..- Feb. 9,1952 | Naval Air Station, Bruns- , Use of certain fa- | Air Force. 
wick, Maine. cilities and joint 
use of others. 
Do ; Mar. 12,1951 MO ; ; _.| 104 Do. 
Do_- Oct. 2,1953 eT . 7.636_ PHA. 
Do Oct. 9,1951 | Direction Finder Station, | Right of entry Coast Guard. 
Jonesport, Maine. 
Maryland. | Oct. 22,1953 | Glenn L. Martin plant, Balti- | Building space, | Army. 
more, Md. plant No. 2. 
Do-. ...-| Apr 10,1952 | Naval Training Station, Bain- | 4.41 : Publie Housing 
. bridge, Md. Administration. 
Do Dee. 3,1952 _do 5.27 Do. 
Massachusetts. 1948 | Bomb target, Belchertown, | Quabbin Reser- _ Joint use with 
Mass. voir. Army. 
Do Nov. 19,1953 | Naval Station, Squantum, | Area for nike sta- | Army. 
Mass., Air Station. tion. } 
Do Aug 38,1950 | Naval Air Station, Wey- | Buildings 15 and Do. 
mouth, Mass. 2, gas tanks. 
Do June 27,1949 | Naval Shipyard, Hingham, | Space in bldg. 5 Do. 
| Mass. 
Do... : Nov. 30,1953 | Fort Dawes, Mass- Certain facilities Do. 
Do-- Jan. 1, 1953 do do__- Do. 
Do Dec. 6,1949 | Naval Shipyard annex, South | Space for low- | Civil Aeronautics 
Boston, Mass. power fan Administration. 
marker. 
Do. -----| June 7, 1950 do Building 41 Weather Bureau. 
Do. | February | Fort Heath, Mass Buildings 1, 4, 5, | Army. 
cee 1949. T-9, T-11. 
Michigan. - - - Aug. 7,1952 | Naval Air Station, Grosse Ile, | 6 buildings, and | Publie Housing 
Mich. underlying land. Administration. 
ots --| Jan. 1,1950 | Clayton & Lambert plant, | 1,700square feet Census Bureau. 
- L Detroit, Mich. | 
Missouri-- 1954 Recruiting office, Rolla, Mo__-_| Joint use Army. 
Montana. -| Mar. 2,1949 | Naval Reserve Center, Bill- | Use of rifle range Do. 
; ings, Mont. 
Nebraska . Mar. 12,1951 | Naval and Marine Corps | Use of buildings_-- Do 
Training Center, Omaha, | 
Nebr. 
Mar. 1, 1949 -do_.. Space in building | Census Bureau 
7SY. 
Nov. 30,195! | Naval Auxiliary Air Station, | 0.34__- Commerce. 
| Fallon, Nev. 
Feb. 2,1954 | Naval Ammunition Depot, | 16.9 Publie Housing 
Hawthorne, Nev. | | Administration.4 
July 6,1954 | Naval Reserve Center, Reno, | Building space | Bureau of Internal 
| Nev. Revenue. 
New Hampshire.| Oct. 2, 1953 | Fort Constitution, New Cas- | 0.62 | Coast Guard. 
tle, N. H. | 
New Jersey_._...| Nov. 17,1951 | Cape May Point Military | 133.81 _- Army. 
| Reservation, N. J. 
Pe... July 1,1949 | Federal Shipbuilding Dry- | Building 60._._..__| Air Force. 
dock Co., Kearny, N. J. 
Do_- July 7, 1953 do Buildings 99 and | Maritime Admin- 
| 149. istration. 
| May 5,1948 | Mercer County Airport, Tren- | PortionofPlancor | War Assets Ad- 
ton, N. J. | 586. ministration. 
July 26,1951 | Naval Ammunition Depot, | 14 buildings Army. 
Lake Denmark, N. J. 
Oct. 10,1952 | Lighter-than-Air Base, Lake- | 2,000__- Do. 
hurst, N. J. 





Lands made available by pei mit from the Department of the Navy to other Government 





State 





New York-_-_- 


Do 


Do 


a 
eacwett 


Do. 


eee 


..| Jan, 


Rhode Island_- 


a aes 


_ | Sept. 4, 


Date of permit) 


Sept. 1,1951 
1, 1950 


Sept. 7, 1950 


1, 1951 
1, 1949 


31, 1952 


July 


June 
Oct. 


May 
Dec. 


12, 
26, 


1954 
1954 


Jan. 


Feb. 


, 1954 


Aug. 


Mar. 
Sept. 


Sept. 2 
Aug. 
Mar. 
Feb, 
Dec. 


.| Mar. 26, 
May 6, 





Aug. 4, 1954 


May 
Sept. 


, 1953 
, 1952 


Oct. 4, 1948 


1952 


July 1, 


1954 | 


Mar. 24, 1953 | 


Dec. 1, 1954 


Feb. , 1948 


1951 
26, 1952 


, 1954 | 


June 
Aug. 





Dec. 9, 1954 | 


Feb. 16, 1953 


May 21,1951 


Feb. 1953 | 


| Sept. 


24, 
10, 


June 
Mar. 





Jan. 


, 1954 |... 


100 




















Le 
agencies from Jan. 1, 1948, to Feb. 15, .1955—-Continued 
Identification of property Area (acres) | Made available to 
aa a Sell 
Naval Reservation, Sacketts | Docking facilities Coast Guard. Ww 
Harbor, N. Y. 
Nava Supply Depot, Scotia, | Space, building Bureau of Census, 
101. 
Naval Reserve Training Cen- | Building space_.- Army. 
ter, Huntington, N. Y. 
do YY as _..| Air Foree. 
Atlantic Basin Iron W orks, Portion of pier__.._| Coast Guard. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Floyd Be nnett Field, Brook- | Certain space. .-.- Army. 
wr N. Y 
SE ES ee ee ee os plO.. caudacs-o454 OONSS CARE 
Camp Lejuene, N, C....---.--. 68.35... Public Building 
Administration. 
echt do. 31.74... ..---| Health, Education W 
and Welfare. 
Pe al .-| 130. Public Housing 
| Administration. 
Naval Station, Tongue Point, | 99.14_ _- Coast Guard. 
Oreg. 
.do_. 3.9 stan dct Do. 
Naval Air Station, Till: amook, Building 52- Do. 
Ore 
Naval Testing Laboratory, | Space in building..| Army. 
Munhall, Pa, 
Naval Reserve Training Cen- | 2 rooms. ------- Do. 
ter, Lancaster, Pa 
Naval Reserve Training Cen- | Building space- Do. 
ter. Hazelton. Pa. A 

Fort Mifflin, Philadelphia - - - Space in building | Do. I 

167. | J 

|} Naval Supply Depot, New- | 9.650---.---- Public Housing 
port. Administration N 
tegen 17.855 ——— Do. 
Naval Air Station, Quonset | 3 buildings and | Coast Guard. ; 
Point. parking space. | 

Beeville Auxiliary Air Station_| 29.26__- Public Housing ; 

| | Administration 

Grand Prairie outlying field__.| 278.51- .- | Army, L 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, | 8.25... -- --| Public Housing 

Kingsville. |} Administration. } 

Naval Air Station, Corpus | Building 2. .| Army. 

Christi. | I 

Naval Reserve Training Cen- | Building space_._-| Air Force. 

ter, Abilene. I 

Naval Training Center, | Buildings 474, Do. \ 

Ogden. 47B. 

Diesel Training School, Rich- | Building 15- - -- Do. ‘ 

mond. ; 

Fuel Depot Craney Island, | Road across sta- | Ariny. 

Norfolk. tion. 

Boat landing, Norfolk-_--- Building and fa- | Coast Guard. 
cilities. | 

Camp Allen, Norfolk | Building D-54, 58 | Army. 

do B eS A-44 Do. 

Naval Operating BOG DIORS TRC ee cd Do. 

folk. | 

St. Helena Annex to Ports- | Space in building | U. S. Coast and 2 

mouth Navy Yard. 604. Geodetic Survey. | 

Amphibious Training Base, | Building 8 and | Coast Guard. ] 

Little Creek. joint use of piers. | 
Naval Reserve Training | Use of portion | Army. | 
Center, Roanoke. | 
Quantico Marine Corps Res- | 14.433 .| Public Housing ’ 
ervation. | Administration. 
do.. .-| 13.383 | Federal Security 
| Agency. 

Camp Peary, Williamsburg__.| Portion subject to | U.S. Armed Forces 
recapture for | ‘Technical Train- 
potential naval | ing Ceater, 
services. ' 

Penniman Fuel Oil Depot.._..| 1 building .-| Army. | 

ibaa | bat ae eee St | Public Housing 

| Administration. : 
Mine Depot, Yorktown..----. 35.04 1 Do. ( 
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Lands made available by permit from the Department of the Navy to other Government 
agencies from Jan, 1, 1948, to Feb. 15, 1955 


State Date of permit 


Washington..._..| Jume 5,1950 | Pacific 


Identification of property 


Beach 


Antiaircraft | 3.71 


Training Center. 


LOBisc45. 

Feb. 19, 1953 
Feb. 19, 1954 | 
Sept. 3, 1954 | 
Sept. 21, 1950 
_.| May 13, 1953 | 


bes 
Jan. 
re ee 
Ss dean wee 
| 


West Virginia-_-_! 


Naval 
Point. 
1, 1952 ya 
22, 1952 coma. 
2, 1949 |...-.do-_- 
12,1948 | Mount 


Sept. 28, 1949 


Fort Worden_.. 

Naval Station, Seattle 
Puget Sound Navy Yard 
Reservation, 


Base 


Vernon 


Naval Ordnance Plant, South | 


Area (acres) 


| Certain buildings 


-| Portion of 


do 


15.5 


Middle | 


Depot, Ta- 


Certain buildings 
Building 401____- 


| 


Buildings 12, 9, 17, ) 


10, 31, 109. | 


Building 32 

Buildings 1, 22,25, | Agriculture. 
! 37, 39, 43. 

Building 66__- 


Auxiliary 


Charleston. 


. 24, 1953 aC, cfd 


* Only transferred or permitted facility to the other services not utilized. 


i nits 


Continued 


Made available to 


Air Force. 


Interior. 

Coast Guard. 

Air Force. 
Do. 


| Army. 


Do. 


Do. 
Commerce. 


Army. 


Do. 


Air Force active permits to Navy (executed since Jan. 1, 1948) 


Installation and grantee 


Air Force Cambridge Research, Mass.; Navy 
Department. 


Lawrence G. Hanscom Air Force Base, Mass.; | 


Navy Department. 
Mitchel Air Force Base, N. Y.; Navy Depart- 
ment. 


Greater Pittsburgh Airport, Pa.; Navy De- | 


partment. 


Orlando Air Force Base, Fla.; Navy Depart- 


ment. 


Lockbourne Air Force Base, Ohio; Navy | 


Department. 
McConnell Air Force 
Department. 
Lincoln Air Force Base, Nebr.; Navy De- 
partment, Air Reserve. 
Lowry B-Gr, Colo.; Navy Department... --_- 
Webb Air Force Base, Tex.; Navy Depart- 
ment. 
Geiger Field, Wash.; Navy Department__--- 
Gila Bend Air Force Auxiliary Field, Ariz.; 
Navy Department. 


Base, Kans.; Navy 


Installation and grantee 


Boston Army Base, Mass.; Navy Department_ 
Fort Dawes, Mass.; Navy Department 


Fort Dearborn, N. H.; Navy Department. - -- 

Montpelier ORC, Vt., Navy Department, 
U. 8. Marine Corps. 

Prospect Hill FCS, R. I.; Navy Department 

Rice’s Wharf, Mass.; Navy Department 

Fort Rodman, Mass.; U. 8S. Marine Corps---- 

Fort Varnum, R. I.; Navy Department 


Fort Williams, Maine; Navy Department_-_-_- 


Camp Drum, N. Y.; U. 8. Marine Corps- -- 


Fort Hancock, N. J.; Navy Department 


.| Use cables, 


Facilities granted 


| 

| To occupy portion, no area 
shown. 

20.90 acres _- 

| 0.03 of an acre. 


Joint use of facilities, no area 
shown. 


T-111. 


shown. 


16 acres _ _- 


640 acres _.-.- 


0.27 of an acre__- 
30 acres 





| 
| Facilities granted 


| Use of fuel facilities, no area 
shown. 

are shown. 

hall. 


Use of portion, 
shown. 


no 


shown. 

Use of certain facilities, no 
area shown. 

Use of portion, 
shown. 

ae CRs 


no area 


_| Use of certain buidlings, no | 





area shown. 
ete., no 


shown. 


1,828 square feet, building | 
Roof of fire house, no area | 


Use of rooms, no area shown_}| 


1 building and 1,780 square 
feet in additional building. | 





Electric line, no area shown. 


| Use of certain property, no |- 
| Excl 183 SF, joint use drill 
area 


Use of installation, no area 


areas | 


Term 


5 years -_-- 
| Indefinite - 
| 5 years 

ay 


4 years__--. 


5 years_ 


Army active permits to Navy (executed since Jan. 


Term 
5 years _- 
do 
wi 
2 years __ 
5 years 
6 years 
5 years. 
on =-00 


sical 
do 


do 


Beginning 


12, 1952 
16, 1953 
1, 1951 
; an. 1,1952 
1, 1953 

19, 1950 

June 1,1951 
| May 12, 1954 


Aug. 
Aug. 


16, 1951 
13, 1952 


Oct. 
June 


12, 1950 
1, 1951 


Beginning 


Mar. 15, 1951 
Dee. 1,1953 


July 
July 


7, 1952 
1, 1954 

Apr. 1, 1952 
Jan. 1,1952 
Mar. 30, 1954 
-_| June 1, 1954 


__| Nov. 1,1951 
.| Nov. 15, 1953 


Jan. 1,1952 
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Army active permits to Navy (executed since Jan. 1, 1948)— Continued 


























Installation and grantee Facilities granted Term | Beginning 
Fort Niagara, N. Y.; Navy Department_- ae No, 88, no area | 5 years . = July 1, 1953 For 
| shown, 
Fort Tilden, N. Y.; Navy Department_-..- ---- Use of certain buildings and |----- do....-.| Aug. 1,195) For 
| land, no area shown. | 
Fort Wadsworth, N. Y.; Navy Department...| To use land-buildings, no |----- do-.- | Do. For 
area shown, 
Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y.; Navy Department_| Building 97, no area shown__|----- Se i July 10, 1952 Pre 
Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y.; Navy Department - square feet, building |----- do._- ~ July 1, 1950 ro 
| No. 10. Fo! 
Battery Cove Radio Station, Va.; Navy De- | 3.99 acres.._............-----|-----do-- |} Aug. 20, 1953 0 
partment, Bu Docks. 
Fort Lee, Va.; Navy Department, U. S. | Use building T-280, joint use |----- do..._-.| June 16, 1953 = 
Marine ‘Corps. T-281, 282, and 283. | 
Fort Miles, Del.; Navy Department, | 7 acres. ___.__- Le tte OL. . 21 Sa, Ee 
BuDocks. | | 
Fort Miles, Del.; Navy Department-.--.------- | —_ facilities, no area |----- do-.- Jan. 1, 1951 
shown. | 
SOD i cttlehwnn nk enact aang Joint use cables__....----- eee eee ee 
Fort Monroe, Va.; Navy Department, | Use of 7 finger piers........__|----.do-- | Jan. 1, 1954 be 
BuDocks. | 
Fort Monroe, Va.; Navy Department - ------- oe? of facilities, no area |----- do.....-| Dec. 1,195 
‘ shown, 
ee es a ee ne ee ee AE D6 kt ssc, Ade sabemens Bhi .asts | Sept. 10, 1951 
Fort Myer, Va.; ; Navy Pees BuDocks | 3.04 acres ...--do_.__--| June 10, 1953 
Os wk chases ese uiee Use of area for building, 6 tocccc ne | Sept. 1, 1950 ia 
area shown. | 
Camp Pickett, Va.; Navy Department.__--.-| Joint use airfield, ete., no |----- do.......| Aug. - 6, 1952 
area shown. 
Fort Story, Va.; Navy Department, BuOrd_-| Use of facilities for testing. __|----.do--.....| June 22, 1953 
Fort Story, Va.; Navy Department, BuDocks_| Use of facilities, no area |-----do----- Apr. 22, 1952 
shown, pr 
Camp Blanding, Fla.; Navy Department-- 13,437 acres... .----- Sa | Jan. 15, 1954 
Ledwick Airport, ORC, Fla.; Navy Depart- | 400 omen feet in building | 4years......| Jan. 1, 1954 W 
ment. No 
Bluethenthal Field, N. C.; Navy Department_| 0.46 as an acre.....-_.- _| 5years......| Feb. 1, 1952 
Charleston TC Depot, S. C.; Navy Depart- | Powerline, no area shown___|-----do.--- Feb. 1, 1950 Cr 
ment. 
Macon ORC Armory, Ga.; Navy Depart- | 1.10 acres_......-.------- | Indefinite_..; Apr. 9, 1951 
ment. | 
Hoston Ordnance Works, Tenn.; Navy De- | Use of building No. 3.....-.-| 5 years......| Jan. 21, 1952 
partment. 
Fort Hayes, Ohio; Navy Department_-- | 811 square feet floor snace__-_|----- do.......| Sept. 15, 1953 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.; Navy Depart- Use of land, no area shown--|----- do.......| Mar. 20, 1952 
ment, 
Bruns Army Hospital, EM; Navy Depart- | 1 building and equipment, |----- eas .| June 17, 1950 E 
ment. no area shown. | 
Midland Municipal Airport, Tex., Navy De- | 5 buildings, no area shown. _|-----do May 29, 1951 
partment. 
Camp Chaffee, Ark., Navy Department 1 building, no area shown___|-----do_____-| June 1, 1952 
Fort Crockett, Tex., Navy Department_ - | 3 Demame........... bc JRO _..| May 13, 1954 = 
Camp Leroy Johnson, La., U. S. Marine |_....do.._......--.---- |}.....do......| Mar. 1,198 
Corps. 
Fort Flagler, Wash., Navy Department To tap on water pipeline | Indefinitely_| Sept. 1, 1950 
Temmpter ORC Armory Site, Wash., Navy | Space, no area shown | 5 years _.| Aug. 10, 1953 
Department. | | 
Fort Worden, Wash., Navy Department | Bowling alley in building | 1 year Dec. 16, 1954 - 
| T-219. 
rea see eas | 0.29 of an acre .. do | Sept. 2, 1954 i 
Fort Missoula, Mont., “Navy Department 2,381 square feet floor space | 5 years Nov. 1, 1952 , 
Walla Walla Airport, "Wash., Navy Depart- | 6,145 square feet floor space__|__...do.__...| July 1, 1950 \ 
ment. ] 
Los Angeles Armed Forces Radio, Calif., | Floor space, no area shown__|--...do -| Feb. 1,195! 
Navy Department. | I 
McCormack Army Hospital, Calif., Navy | 2.40 acres and 1 building. is ae ee Aug. 10,1951 
Department. 
cries shin dae een ee a nena ; Auto park, no area shown___| do_.....| Sept. 1, 1953 . 
Fort. McArthur, Calif., Navy pene | Area not shown. -__- it eats wed | Apr. 1, 1951 ’ 
cen chespeavanuwas at | Radar installation and con- |.---- eee | Oct. 1,1954 
| trol room. ’ 
Fort Rosecrans, Calif.; Navy Department -__- | 4 buildings, no area shown___|..-..do------ | Nov. 1,1951 1 
ithe base LS RE A ee 3 acres and 4 buildings. _____|._...do___--- | Apr. 1, 1951 
RR PEED SE RSs 1 building, no area shown-__|---..do------ | July 1,1953 
ibe k cca inc ankdns ad acon Deperming Station, no area |__-_-_- ees. June 22, 1958 
shown. ; 
BI sch uiccacceca Sts aotcbiet beta aia cient | Unit S, electronics labora- | 3years...... Sept. 1,195 
| tory. | 





Gaile hess aeceee ee do adewau succes st dace tna asics Indefinite_...| Sept. 1, 1953 
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Army active permits to Navy (executed since Jan. 1, 1948)—Continued 


| 
Installation and grantee Facilities granted Term Beginning 


Fort Barry, Calif.; Navy Department | Mine base end station, no | 5 years Nov. 20, 1953 
| area shown. 
Fort Douglas, Utah; Navy Department | 2 buildings and 2 rooms do-__- June 22, 1954 
DO... Sieve boeib at ke hth Nine ; | 3.63 acres do _- Aug. 25, 1954 
Fort Mason, Calif.; Navy Department--_-..__--| 6 Sanne, 1 pier, no area |.....do____..| Feb. 1, 1954 
| shown. 
Presidio of Monterey, Calif.; Navy Depart- | 1 storage building, no area | 1 year- : Nov. 9, 1954 
ment. |} shown. | 
Fort Winfield Scott, Calif.; Navy Depart- | 4.78 acres 5 years. | Nov. 20, 1953 
ment, | 





FACILITIES OF THE OTHER SERVICES TRANSFERRED TO NAVY 


Mr. Wurirren. I would like to have another list, showing what has 
been released to you by the other services for the last number of years. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Air Force real property transferred to Navy since Jan. 1, 1948 


| 
Cost to 
: Government Date of 
Installation | (and and transfer 
| construction) 





Washington: | 
Pacific beach radar site 5. Sept. 14, 1952 
Neah Bay Air Force Station 95 | Oct. 20, 1953 
California: 
La Jolla AWS Station ___- , paki 5 $68, 625 | Sept. 28, 1949 
Fort Miley Air National Guard training site. an 9. 37, < Mar. ¥6, 1953 
Oceanside radar site - 
Oceanside radar camp site apache . 
San Clemente Island, camp site B- “o June 2,1 
San Clemente Radar Station, J-4 k ; Do. 
Saul GOO Weer SHUR. foe. once hc eto cvcciwescas! 9. 67 | 265, 849 | Do. 


San Clemente Radar Station, B-3 ned 4 y | Do. 
5 } 
| 





Army real property transferred to Navy since Jan. 1, 1948 





| | 
| _ Cost to 
‘ A Government Date of 
Installation a } (land and transfer 
| 
| 


construction) 


Kansas, Sunflower Ordnance Works. | 254. 31 | $903, 390 ' Aug. 18, 1950 
New Jersey, Newark radio tube plant, T aan L amp Works, | | 
plancor 581. ‘ ool . 6 és ...| Sept. 2, 1949 
New Jersey, Picatinny Arsenal- --- 7 192. 99 20,795 | June 19,1948 
lowa, Fort Des Moines . EE 2. 50 , Aug. 12, 1952 
Delaware, Broadkill Beach FCS, No. 9...........------------| . 59 | 11,320 | Nov. 3, 1952 
Delaware, Cape Henlopen FCS.__- : 1. 85 17, 200 De, 
Delaware, Dewey Beach FCS, No. 2-- eee aeal 3 73 25, 900 Do. 
Delaware, Indian River Inlet __...-._------------ . 68 23, 701 Do. 
New Jersey, Cape May battery site_- ae ee a 133. 81 525,000 | Mar. 22, 1951 
New Jersey, Cape May FCS, No. me... . 92 | i Oct. 19,1953 
New Jersey, Juckleberry Hill site -.__- | 202 |... | Jan. 27,1954 
New Jersey, Navesink Military Reservation .12 | 3,7 Jan. 1, 1952 
New York, "Arverne FCS . 22 5,675 | Sept. 1, 1953 
aa York, Rockaway Point _~ location 13- Sears 10. 55 ,634 | Jan. 1, 1952 
New York, a EAs BR hee cs 5. Le a ae eaiee nit 13 | 3, 674 | Sept. 28, 1950 
New York, Fort H. 8. Wright - dees 55. 88 | 893,509 | July 29, 1948 
D - ao 5. 60 | 5, 5 Dec. 6, 1948 
14. 80 | 7,175 | Apr. 15, 1952 
q se ; ..-| Oct. 18, 1954 
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Installation | 


Maryland, Baltimore Signa] Depot -------...-----..----.----- 
Maryland, Hawkins Point terminal facilities.....--__- 
Virginia, Battery Cove Military Reservation. Bi 
Virginia, Cheapside searchlight site___..._.- 5 aan BRIEe we 
Virginia, Chesapeake Beach FCS_-_-_- 
Virginia, Fort John Custis___-_- ditiaisnaie 
Virginia, Damneck Mills search light site_. ‘ sahara a 
Virginia, Fishermans Island Military Re ‘servation....._----- 
Virginia, Little Creek Mine Base - ae 

Vv irginia, Nansemond Ordnance Depot... a 
VEER, CREE AS Fe iis eka naesdhysdhgeeseneina-~ en 
Virginia, Smith Island Military Reservation-._-- 

DORI IN rt ce ee ee 
Maine, Fort Lovett_...------ Sa. Spl 
Maine, Long Island Military Reservation. 


Maine, Fort McKinley 53 Boab Seed cacti yl Cleewees 
Maine, Peak ag ie ie be eee ww ah aac aes 
Maine, Fert Preble. <..:..-.62-2.~.2.- : 
Do... eer aan 
Maine, Trundy Point Military Reservation_...---.---.----- 


Maine, AC-W site P-13 
Mississippi, Allerton Military Reservation_- 


Massachusetts, Cuttyhunk Island, FCS_-- 


Massachusetts, Fort Heath__....-...-.--.- wees { 


Massachusetts; Mishaum POG... ...........-.-.26..2--6 26508 
DE GIICIIINEAD, WORE OGIO i ono on onc ctanencsesugieoscecs 
Massachusetts, Rice Wharf Military Reservation___.-.....--- 
Daassachusetts, Fort Standish. ........... 0.2.2. cccnsnccne 
Massachusetts, Strawberry Point FCS_.............-.------- 
IRIE FONE OG oidds 8h sins cide cake cdestscncnnen 
PERSO RIOT, THING Fr BRNO idisiin wi heintse dc srenensenn wise 
cee Fort Constitution. .................. eaediie 


New Hampshire, Pulpit Rock FCS_............-----..------- 
New Hampshire, Rye Ledge FCS................------------ 
INOW TEMMRDEING: ONION as 555d) non nn ic kccccinccnencneaccn 
_ ORE Roc sk ci imecavencedseie Wh ies coc 


Do 
TRMOGS TOA, TE COG no one nto ccccuncdcescns ee ahs 
Rhode Island, TTD sick kdededscnaenesscnmense 
Rhode Island, Sachwest Point FCS__._._.......--.--- scatea 
eS eae 
Florida, East "Martello battery site__- Saeed nen wen 
Florida, East Martello fire-control tower site.............----- 
Florida, ee ON ic ccdiccdatdasthnkeOaccnuce 
IR, Oe PND iin widenchemngson eee ddbdaew eek ele 
eer, pe oR er ee aedain 
pO Ee Se a oe ee 
Washington, ae hag ai tanenedaacason ene 
po a a ee ee eran 
California, Alameda Medical DOR sscabdedccetnoonkennswed 
California, Coronado Beach Miller PGR oiin can cactace 
California, By NN a ch A Ne segs dndédrinesdssncdens 
California, La Jolla-Hermosa FCS__.__-_-. ictintesnncet tin 
California, Los Angeles district engineer office and yard__ jeobiccies 
California, EE OE TEE ae 
California, Mexican Border FCS. -...............-----.--.----- 
California, Fort Miley - SE Ai ao ess le cgoeoniads 
California, Ocean Beach FCS_.___- 1 jacks vecodeia panes 4 
California, PR NIDID.. 5, <5 Sdathtn cv ntioncthnkvapasagtansaniea 
California, San Diego gun tower, No. 1... 
California, H D of San Diego (searehlights positions 26 and 27) 
California, Sutro Military Reservation... .........-..--.---- 
California, Terminal Island barrage balloon <a... 
California, Wildcat Military Reservation. -- 
California, Yerba Buena Island... _______-- 
Utah, Fort Douglas_.._.__- 


California, Fort Emory 





Area 





Army real property transferred to Navy since Jan. 1, 1948—Continued 














Cost to 
| Government Date of 
(land and transfer 
| construction) 
78. 97 $8, 151,857 | Jan. 1, 1952 
129. 16 2, 643, 974 | Oct. 21, 1953 
- ) =a |) ee a 
. 98 18,041 | July 11, 1959 
. 15 17,013 Do. 
54. 16 62,836 | Apr. 15, 1952 
2 OP tne July 8, 1949 
225 67 7, 650 Apr. 15,1952 
ee ee Apr. 3, 1952 
975. 35 815, 190 Nov. 15, 1950 
2. 37 26,071] | June 2 51 
2 54,672 | Apr. 952 
92. 72 664,942 | Mar. 6,195! 
OZ.) i ..ncgsromnn ah ME. «36, 1054 
. 55 38, 871 Feb. 2, 1952 
181 1,674,195 | Nov. 17, 1954 
Oe ante os May 19, 1954 
28 476, 092 July 21, 1952 
-441_ June 21, 1954 
A Riceamida celal cites ain July 8, 1954 
Be Sdecnckocn ¢ Feb. 9, 1952 
- 25 1,800 | Dee, 18, 1953 
. 35 187 | Feb. 19, 1954 
42. 28 1, 934, 388 | Dee. 12, 1952 
. 07 5,416 | Jan. 29,1951 
17. 09 529,414 | Oct. 11,1948 
26. 98 383, 373 | Aug. 9, 1951 
Te ditt nen dacines -| May 5, 1954 
2.09 11,015 | Jam. 18, 1954 
5. 96 14,819 | Jam. 3, 1955 
1.95 11,500 | Mar. 5, 1954 
Sb lrasecossd xi 3 Sept. 3, 1954 
28 355, 147 | Aug. 16, 1954 
8.17 246, 729 | July 11, 1952 
-13 4,129 | June 16, 1950 
32. 21 994, 188 | Nov. 3, 1948 
.07 9,905 | Aug. 30, 1950 
JID bib tundubel dod June 11, 1954 
1. 93 37, 265 | Dee. 15, 195! 
. 66 21,929 | July 27,1951 
10 139, 554 | Dee. 19, 1952 
105. 53 1, 505, 828 | June 8, 1951 
30. 90 584,803 | Oct. 22, 1954 
33 5,561 | Oct. 8, 1951 
114. 36 543,079 | Feb. 26, 1953 
NOD Mieankaewaanaen Mar. 20, 1953 
106 JecanessevenmneetMiite-B0 1064 
2. 84 117, 575 | Feb. 26, 1953 
18. 43 46, 300 | Mar. 5, 1953 
18. 90 59,777 | Mar. 3, 1950 
61. 50 1, 350, 732 | July 31, 1958 
89. 13 86, 501 | June 21, 1950 
3. 71 264, 191 | Mar. 5, 1948 
25. 70 516, 794 | Jan. 7, 1949 
2. 95 6, 338 | Nov. 65, 1954 
66. 40 11, 670 | Oct. 5, 1948 
I Hii dscns July 18, 1951 
$US Rescckeceblssta June 1, 1953 
227.91 470, 214 | June 29, 1951 
Ge tiecasiceo siz .| June 4, 1954 
229. 49 1, 954, 466 | Oct. 20, 1953 
SRO Nadas Jadetee ed Mar. 8, 1950 
7.94 12, 694 | Dec. 22, 1953 
. 23 dniisdbng Aug. 13, 1951 
1.04 4, 906 Aug. 20, 1951 
a eee Jan. 8, 1954 
7.48 1, 238, 191 | Nov. 2, 1948 
28. 70 28,385 | Dee. 22. 1953 
.07 Jitivie eb siae Oct. 31, 1951 
(MD Tan nhwhee Dddibe | May 22, 1953 
$70.60 tint. 21.3531 | Mar. 17, 1950 
01 3, 500 | Apr. 11,1949 
5.17 2, 235 | Oct. 19, 1948 
.O1 | 12,650 | Oct. 31, 1951 
. 06 | 5,000 | Apr. 6, 1950 
40. 09 | ‘ Oct. 31, 1951! 
2.07 2 739 Dee. 22, 1951 
1.01 | ; June 7, 1950 
7.41 | Aug, 20, 1948 
412. 14 | 3, 602, 302 Aug. 16, 1950 


Pe, am te et. 4D 
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NEW FACILITIES CONSTRUCTED BY NAVY 


Mr. Wuirren. Then I should like to have another list of the new 
facilities, shore establishments or bases, that you have constructed in 
the Navy in that same period of years. 

(The ‘following statement was submitted :) 


Department of the Navy new major activities 


Calendar 
Date activity year in 
Location Activity was estab- which 
lished | added to 
major list 


Trenton, N. J- od Air turbine test station__- July 1, 1951 195! 
Yokosuka, Japan Communication facility Nov. 13, 1950 1950 
Iwakuni, Japan ‘ Air facility June 12, 1952 | 1952 
Albany, Ga _ Marcorps depot of supplies Nov. 1, 1951 | 1953 
Corona, Calif = » Ordnance laboratory Sept. 27, 1953 | 1953 
Subic Bay, P. I_-- diate Beet, 33:63. 534k J ..| Oet. 1, 1954 | 1954 


USE MADE OF TRANSFERRED FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Would you also want the information as to whether 
or not these facilities which have been released by the services have 
been utilized by the services? 

Mr. Wuitten. Yes, I want that. 

(Information submitted by the Department may be found on pp. 101 
and 1237.) 

Mr. Scrivner. May I make a suggestion ? 


Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. 


NAVY INSTALLATIONS NOT IN ACTIVE USE 


+, ScrtvNer. While you are doing that, let us get the whole story 
ona see from the Navy what establishments of any kind they have 
abandoned or put on a standby basis. My recollection is that Admiral 
Carney made a trip almost completely around the world looking over 
the naval establishments to see what could be abandoned. 

Admiral Carney. That was in 1949. 

(A statement submitted by the Department may be found on 
p. 1238.) 

Mr. Warren. Mr. Chairman, this is a little late, but I would like 
to have that information from the other services. I apologize for 
having to put it in the record at this point. 

Mr. Manon. General Moore. 

Mr. Wuirrren. At the other committee meetings I have not had a 
chance to be in attendance as much as I should have liked to. 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, the next witness to appear before 
this committee is Assistant Secretary Floete, in charge of property 
and installations. I am quite sure that it would be appropriate for 
him to supply the information for all of the services, which is now 
under discussion. 

Mr. Manon. I think that the full statement should appear there, 
but we can get the Navy information here. 

General Moors. All right, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. I wish to request Mr. Floete put such requested 
information in the record. 
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AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION ABOUT SOVIET RUSSIA 


There is another thing which has been most disturbing to me. The 
members of the committee have heard this before. In going into East 
Berlin during the fall I was not a military man, and I am not now, 
but the general situation was far different from what they tell the 
American people, so different that you could not help but believe we 
have it completely out of focus. Several Members of the Congress 
went into Soviet Russia and went where they wanted to in Russia. 
Their story is amazing as to what they were able to find out. 

They did not find out about the H-bomb, the atomic bombs, and 
they did not find out about military facilities; but they did find out 
about the road system and the ability of the country to get together 
or to mass for any kind of a joint effort. Things of that sort certainly 
area factor in what Russia can do. 

I do not remember anywhere where your military attachés or your 
secret service, or whatever you may call it, has released any informa- 
tion that points up things that are in our favor in this respect. In 
other words, the military comes in, and nobody likes to say, “The 
Soviets are 10 feet high,” but all the military people I have heard here, 
beginning with Secretary Wilson on down, say that, “Soviet Russia 
is the great unknown; almost completely unknown.” 

So long as we let the Soviets be pictured to the Congress as com- 
pletely unknown, it means we are called upon to hedge against every 
foreseeable possible emergency. It means that the Navy “has to have 
the carriers. It means fhat the Air Force has to have 137 wings. It 
means that the Army cannot afford to be cut down, nor can the Marine 
Corps. It means that every village and town is busy with using its 
energies for civilian defense. 

That condition will exist until we find out something about Russia 
or until you tell us if you know. It makes vou wonder if perhaps we 
do not know more about Russia than we on this committee are told, 
certainly through the channels I am talking about. 

We are getting information that none of you folks are telling this 
committee, yet you are bound to know it. The point I make is that if 
the $30 billion is going to seriously threaten the United States economy 
for 15 or 20 years, it is time that we find out just how much of a threat 
Russia is and judge our defense in line with what it really is. 

So long as you folks can tell us, “Russia is the great Mr. X,” with no 
knowledge whatsoever that I have heard here that you could count, 
even, as to the Soviet’s potential, that will be the situation we face. We 
just do not know the Soviet’s potential. We just do not know the in- 
ternal affairs of Russia. So it leaves us where you folks can come 
in—and this comes to the military—and we have to take your say-so. 

But along the line you are going to have to find out some of those 
things, if T am right, about the economic effects of this $30 billion 
outlay. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Whitten, I think that is right, and I think 
we are cutting down now to a lower floor, certainly, until we can find 
that out. 

USE MADE OF KNOWN FACTS ABOUT RUSSIA 


Mr. Wuirren. I will ask you this: What is it that you have learned 
that is new about Russia in the last 2 years? I mean concrete informa- 
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tion. What have you learned that either makes you expand your 
efforts to get ready for her or to enable us to say: 

Well, now, this thing is costing us so much and it is draining the country 
so much in raw materials and money and everything else that we should do 
something about it. 

What new developments or what new information do you have, 
that you are aware of? I realize that is the primary place for some- 
thing else, but there is no point in the other fellow finding it out unless 
he tells you. 

Secretary Trromas. You have had a large increase in their navy, 
for one thing. They are building up the cruisers and the destroyers 
and the submarines. They have a 3,500-plane naval air force. They 
have expanded their airfields. They have expanded their air force, 
as you know. There has been a great expansion ‘in the Soviet power 
in those areas. 

Mr. Wuirren. This question is hard to expound, because you get 
credit for something else. 

Is it right that the prime decision having been made, that the free 
world cannot live with communism or communism will destroy us; 
and the Communist world says that Communist countries cannot live 
with the free world because we are out to destroy them—is there any- 
body in the services who ever questioned that original premise? I 
did not find it throughout Europe. I talked with General Hoage and 
General Honnen, and in NATO and with all the rest. Everybody 
just accepted that as being true; that communism will destroy the free 
world; and apparently the Soviets take it that we want to destroy 
them. 

Is there any question ever raised as to whether that premise con- 
tinues, or is that just accepted by all of you folks until we have to 
accept it ? 

Secretary Tromas. It seems to me that is the President’s philoso- 
phy. It seems to me that he is doing everything he can to find out 
about it. 

Mr. Wauirren. Do you ever hear that question raised ? 

Secretary THomas. We are talking about it all the time. 

Mr. Wuirren. But all of your plans are based on the fact that you 
‘annot live with communism and that it is going to destroy us unless 
we continue this all-out effort of what we call military preparedness. 

Secretary Tromas. I am not quite sure you would put it that way, 
but we do think with the Soviet threat as of today that we have to keep 
ourselves prepared, at least, until we find out. 

Mr. Warren. I want the record to show that I am not taking issue 
with you. I want to find out what you folks think about it. I am not 
in position to know. 

Secretary THomas. We are trying to pull this down and level off 
at a floor that will prepare us over a long pull, if we have to be pre- 
pared, or that will give us the room to maneuver and to find out 
whether we can live together or not. 

Mr. Warrten. The information you have about Russia expanding 
her navy and so forth is important. That kind of information we 
hear a good deal about. That supports your efforts to get the carrier. 

I am asking you what information you have gotten in the last 2 
years about which we can take some comfort. as to something they 
cannot do and their limitations, which would show they are not 10 
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feet high but just about 514 feet high. What information do you have 
along that line? 

Secretary Tuomas. Admiral Carney, would you like to speak to 
that ¢ 

Admiral Carney. I think, Mr. Whitten, you will find in my testi- 
mony a thread which runs through it to the effect that we think we 
are capable of handling some of these threats; and that without in any 
way minimizing the ¢ apabilities that we believe the Soviets do have— 
the fact that we know nothing about their intentions in detail—as far 
as What they are going to do, “they are unpredictable—I have pointed 
out in many instances that we are pretty well geared to cope with 
many of these things. We do not accept defeat. 

Mr. Wurrren. | am not disturbed about it as a military unit. | 
know you people aré going to meet that. 

Admiral Carney. Also, we are continually impressed with the fact 
that military strength in this country is not the sole answer. If the 
economy of the country is unsound and if the morale of the people 
behind it is not solid, then your military effort is nothing but a facade. 
We have seen many cases in history, in the last couple of decades, 
where forces looked to be technically good but the thing behind them 
was rotten and they fell apart. 

We do not have to be made aware of that. sir. As American citizens 
and taxpayers, also, we know that. 

Mr. WuiIrren. Admiral, here is the basis for my questioning. | 
am trying to put this in the field where my worries are. I am willing 
to risk the military defense at the moment, and feel that will be borne 
out by you men in the Military Establishment. Any kind of a war is 
going to be terrible, but I am fully satisfied our forces will be able to 
meet vit. 


NEED FOR INFORMING THE PUBLIC MORE COMPLETELY ABOUT RUSSIAN 
SITUATION 


It comes back to this: If you go to Berlin or if you go to Europe 
or if you go, as these fellows did, to Russia, you come back with the 
feeling that the American public is not being given a balanced por- 
trayal of the facts that exist. I do not think there is any question but 
what that is true. 

In other words, the things released to the press and the things put 
in this record by the military, as I have heard them, are those things 
which would spur the American public sentiment up to appropriating 
$30 billion for the military. The other things, which do not contribute 
in that direction, are not mentioned. 

That is true in the press. It is true—and I speak for myself only— 
in the presentations of you witnesses. It leads you to wonder if the 
prime ‘decision has not been made and if the information given here 
and the testimony given here is not all along that line. I use this only 
figuratively: Along the line of the Navy formerly seeing a submarine 
off the coast of California every time the approriation bill was up. 
I use that figuratively. 

Everything in the press and everything presented here is that part 
of it which would spur public sentiment and lead this committee to 
underwrite $30 billion a year. I just do not see any effort to put out 
those things that would give us any degree of comfort, or would give 
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us any basis for review and reanalyzing whether there is some way 
for us to meet this problem without half the annual expenditure going 
to the military. If it takes it we are going to do it. You know that. 

Secretary THomas. There is not much in the world today to give us 
comfort, but we are not building up military budgets just for size. 
We are charged with the responsibility of defending the country. 

I think in a situation of this kind we have to come up with what we 
think is the minimum to carry out our mission. 

Mr. Wurirren. I recognize that, As long as you let the Soviets be 
a great unknown and let it be completely unknown, the sky is the 
limit as to how far we have to go. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think we have to find out if we can live wit! 
them. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Let me ask you, Mr. Secretary, and you, Admiral 
Carney, in order to have a basis for evaluating the potentials of to- 
morrow, am I to infer from your answers in response to the gentle- 
man’s interrogation, that you have not looked over the operations of 
Russia without there being a declaration of war, and the number of 
other countries and peoples they have taken over, and the various and 
sundry other things in their expansion program, in order to evaluate 
this present hazard? What is your answer to that! 

Admiral Carney. Of course we have, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you not think in your discussion with the gentle- 
man it would be advisable for you to use that as legitimate procedure 
for your basic concepts of the present? 

Secretary THomas. As I said, there is nothing in the world today 
to give you any comfort in the international picture. 

Mr. SHepparp. Pardon me. There is not only nothing to give you 
any comfort, but there is every indication, that they intend to continue 
their expansion program and that there is nothing but discomfort to 
come, based upon their own activities, which are self-evident. 

Secretary THomas. All you have to do is to take the pronounce- 
ments that came out of China yesterday. 

Mr. Wutrren. The line of questioning, if I might pursue it, leaves 
me open to the points that my friend and colleague from California 
makes. I recognize that. Therefore, | am not making statements; I 
am raising the question that disturbs me as a Member of Congress. 

As I say, I went throughout Europe. I was briefed by the various 
military people throughout Europe. I came back with a feeling of 
the utmost confidence in our military forces and in our ability to meet 
this issue. I came back with my own mind believing that our greatest 
problem is not that we cannot rely on the military, for I am convinced 
that we can; but it is to learn how to live with a $30 billion annual 
drain for 15 or 20 years. No nation in history has ever done it. 

Secretary THomas. Right. 

Mr. Wairten. I am talking about the economics of it. I may or 
may not be in Congress. None of us may be in Congress. But just as 
sure as we are sitting here the feelings and attitude of the American 
people will control the size of the Armed Forces year in and year out. 

So I make no apology for raising these questions. I want you to 
know I raise them and raise them only. I do not profess to speak 
on them. 
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Mr. Suepparp. I did not intend to convey anything other than that; 
and, furthermore, you are entitled to answers. 

Mr. Warrren. I am sure of that, Mr. Sheppard. 

Secretary THomas. Until we can resolve this, with the threat that 
hangs over us today, I think we have to keep ourselves well prepared, 

Mr. Wuirren. I can only say I wish someone would take it on 
himself to tell us the facts I do not ever read about, that any individ- 
ual layman can go to Europe and find out. I do not find it out over 
here. I wish somebody would take the money involved for one of 
these carriers or for one of these air wings, to intensify our efforts to 
find out whether Russia is really 10 feet high, or only 514 feet high, 

As long as you folks can picture it—I do not question your sincer- 
ity—as completely unknown, we have to hedge against every emer- 
gency. We have even got to build shelters in little towns of 15,000 
people. We are expending money on that right now. There is noth- 
ing you can afford to eliminate, so long as Russia is pictured as a great 
unknown. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Let me say for the record that Mr. Whitten has done 
a good job in presenting his questions. In my judgment your answers 
have not been adequate. It may be that Mr. Whitten did not give you 
much opportunity to speak, because of the number of questions that 
were fired at you, but I want to say for the record that I hope you will 
insert at this point or elsewhere the best explanation of the Navy 
viewpoint possible, Mr. Secretary. I think these questions should be 
more especially directed to you, Mr. Secretary; and we should also 
have the Department of Defense viewpoint on the questions which 
Mr. Whitten has raised. 

You probably have not had the opportunity to do this adequately, 
but let us just take the very serious problem which Mr. Whitten has 
presented and have it adequately testified about by the military. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think we can do it in considerable detail, but 
I think that carries out more the policies of the Department of Defense. 
After all, we are a part of that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I want to say I am not taking it out on the Navy 
here. I have another committee, of which I am chairman, in session 
right now, and I have had to be here when I could. I have tried to 
just spill out, you might say, the things that have worried me, after 
having made every possible attempt I could to get answers to them. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Whitten’s first question, as I understood it, 
was as to the economics, whether we could afford over a long pull a 
$30 billion budget. I think that gets into an entirely different field. 

Mr. Manon. He is more especially interested, though, in whether 
or not the American people have the correct picture, and you have not 
spoken to that at all, that I know of. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think they have the correct picture. I think 
I know as much about the inside of it as anybody; as much as we know 
about the Soviets I think I know. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Wuirren. He says he knows about it. I want to ask him why 
he does not tell us. 

Secretary Tuomas. This should be off the record. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Certainly. May I say again I do not want anything 
on the record that should not be there. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manion. We can put this on the record and it can be taken off 
later. 

Secretary THomas. China says she is going to Formosa, that there 
is no question about that; and the Soviets say they are going to sup- 
port her, which she has said in the last 48 hours. I do not know in the 
immediate future how you can do anything else but have a very solid 
military program. I say that asa citizen. 


NEED FOR MORE DETAIL ON FACTORS USED IN EVALUATING SOVIET POTENTIAL 
AND INTENTIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, goodness knows, do not get me in the 
position of saying I am opposed to it. I voted for it. 

Could I poimt out just some few things that I know are in this pic- 
ture which you do not present / 

Let us take China. Mr. Sheppard and I have been over there. Vari- 
ous other Members have been there. We find that China is made up 
of various provinces, in most of which the people speak different dia- 
lects from those spoken in the others. Their transportation consists 
of just a few railroads and up and down the rivers, and is very, very 
limited. They have so many planes. 

Another factor is their ability to transport fuel, and their ability 
to do this, that, and the other. I am not talking about a war in which 
we leave their central base alone. I am talking about the overall pic- 
ture; the transportation and highway systems and railroads and 
things they are so far behind us in. 

I know that is true in China, and I understand from these fellows 
who have been to Russia that it is true in Russia. When Members 
of Congress come back and say they go all over Russia and they see 
the railroads and roads and transportation and all those things, which 
you people have always told us is a major factor, that is important. 

Just to tell us how many planes they have is one picture. But their 
transport and ability to refuel and things of that sort are a major 
factor in what kind of a threat those planes are. I never hear any 
discussion of the things that are not the “submarine off of California” 
type. We do hear that, but the other things which are a part of it we 
do not hear. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will keep quiet and listen to the answers. 

Secretary Tuomas. I am not sure what the question is, now. 

Mr. Wurrren. Why is it that you do not tell us the other things, so 
that we will have a balanced picture so far as the information we have 
along the lines I have raised questions is concerned? That would 
cover the lack of transport and that sort of thing. 

Secretary Tromas. We recognize that. We recognize the Chinese 
system of roads is very limited; 125,000 miles versus 314 million miles 
in this country. We recognize their transportation system; 1 auto- 
mobile for every 37,000 people compared to 1 for every 3 people in 
this country. We recognize that; but you still have Korea and the 
movement into Indochina, and you have Formosa. You have all those 

roblems out there. They are tremendous problems. They have 
arge armies. 
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You have the Soviet government, which is going to support China 
and, as I said, has made that pronoucement within the last 48 hours, 
She is going to support them right down the line. Do you pull out 
entirely and let them take over all of Asia, East Asia, which would 
endanger the Philippines and Japan, or do you prepare yourselves 
now and do you call China? That is just about as simple as that. 
You either have to pull out and let them take over that whole area 
or you are going to have to call them. You are not going to cal! 
them with minimum forces, if you do it. 

I will let Admiral Carney speak to that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, I cannot differ with that, but I can- 
not see that that is responsive to my question in the least. Certainly 
[ am not advocating action or nonaction. I am just asking why we 
do not get a balanced picture of the facts. Where are the other facts’ 

Admiral Carney. I may be able to clarify this, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Carney. In any estimate of the situation from the stand- 
point of military appraisal we do analyze the positive factors and the 
negative factors. We recognize that there are many things which 
they would have difficulty in doing at least with the speed that we 
do them, with our mobility and what not. 

We were quite happy with the thought that we had a great advance 
technologically. We have consistently underestimated these people 
over the last 5 or 6 years, and we have had some very serious shocks. 
We said that they could not do this or that and that they were 20 years 
behind us. We have been set back on our heels very considerably. That 
has been true in several instances. We said that they were not capa- 
ble of manufacturing certain types of aircraft. We have reason to 
believe that they are far advanced over what we thought, and in per- 
haps some respects advanced over what we have accomplished, par- 
ticularly in the field of jet engines. 

Those military estimates do include the negatives. The only way 
you could bet the full picture, as I see it, sir, would be to have a com- 
plete intelligence briefing. It would not be up to me as Chief of 
Naval Operations to give it, myself, the complete intelligence briefing, 
but if that could be arranged you would see that the question of 
limited transportation, roads, and so on is considered. 

For instance, in the area of Formosa, we say that the transportation 
system is such it would take a very considerable time to mount forces 
in that area, but it would be unwise to assume that they cannot do it 
“piggyback” wtih coolie labor, which they have done. 

Mr. Wurrren. Admiral, I thank you for your answer, because it is 
responsive to what I am talking about. I would have to say this: In 
the hearings I have been able to attend here the negative side has been 
sadly lacking right on down until now. I do not mean intentionally 
in any way, but I do think I would be interested personally in a private 
showing. If there is any place in the world I know of where the pros 
and cons, the good and the bad, the positive and the negative should 
be laid on the counter it is before this committee. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirtren. My observation is that we have been getting only 
one side of it up to this point. If the other side is sufficient to justify 
you in your course I dare say that it would justify this committee. 
But I think we would all go up on the House floor with a better feel- 
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ing of satisfaction if we had the overall, and then your conclusion, 
instead of just the one side, which primarily has been stressed insofar 
as | have been able to hear when I have been able to attend, 

Admiral Carney. From the military standpoint we are more or less 
obligated to reckon on their capabilities, and we cannot go very far 
with respect to intentions, except as you extrapolate the past and see 
what they might do in the future. 

I would like to have this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not want to endanger the system or anything 
else. I just say this: We have to underwrite your conclusions. It is 
a source of worry when you can see the economic effects in the country. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We have been doing it. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Personally I would feel much more comfortable if 
you laid before us both sides that are before you, to let us believe in 
your conclusions seeing both sides that you acted upon, as against 
primarily the one side. 

Admiral Carney. There are many aspects of our capabilities we 
jo not think they have today, but we are convinced from every bit of 
technical information we can get that those capabilities are within 
their capacity of achieving within 1 year or 2 years or 4 years, what- 
ever the particular case may be. We take those matters into consid- 
eration, also, as far as we can. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I say again that my questions have been di- 
rected to the Navy because you are here. Actually they should be 
directed to the Military Establishment. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. I believe everybody has had an opportunity to inter- 
rogate the witnesses on overall matters, I think Mr. Flood has some 
special questions, 

Mr. Foon. I have a few questions to ask General Shepherd. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Mr. Flood. 


1956 BUDGET REDUCTION IN MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Fioop. General Shepherd, I want to get clear in my mind, if 
I am right, your’relationship as Commander in Chief of the Marine 
Corps with the Secretary. As I understand it, as Commander in Chief 
of the Marine Corps you are not under the command of the Navy 
except when you are at sea or in combat; is that correct? Otherwise 
you deal directly with the Secretary of the Navy? 

General SuerHerD. My relations as Commandant of the Marine 
Corps—not Commander in Chief, sir—are that I am directly respon- 
sible to the Secretary of the Navy for all matters affecting the Marine 
Corps. The operating forces of the Marine Corps that are assigned 
to the fleet marine force, which fulfills our principal mission and in- 
clude 61 percent of our strength, serve with the Navy and operate 
under Admiral Carney’s direction. Admiral Carney and I work 


together in close harmony on all matters affecting the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. 
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Mr. Froop. Let me say this: I am a totally irreconcilable and com. 
pletely unreconstructed Marine Corps partisan. I probably always 
will be. I probably cannot be changed, intelligently or otherwise. 

Everybody has been crying here, including myself, about the Army 
cuts, the newspapers, and everybody else. Millions of words have 
been said about the cuts in the Army, but I have not heard anybody 
complain or pr at I am doing now—about the 
cut in the Marine Corps. I see here in the Secretary's statement that 
in the last 2 years 60,000 hi ave been cut from the Navy. I have a figure 
here of 60,000 plus, vis-a-vis the total force of the Navy. But here 
is 32,000 or 30,000 plus vis-a-vis a couple hundred thousand in the 
Marines. 

That is like 1 rabbit and 1 horse. Why in the world is that done, if 
everything I have heard from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and if every- 
thing I have heard from all the Secretaries and the officers of the three 
branches is so? If this is a balanced power and the Marine Corps 
exists as our ready force, our elite corps of striking troops, why do you 
still say under all these circumstances they can cut you, of all people, 
30,000 troops ? 

General Suepnerp. Well, the cuts, Mr. Flood, were directed by the 
President. He is our Commander in Chief. We do not question his 
decision in this matter. 

Mr. Froop. Wait a minute. How many troops did you ask the 
Secretary for? When this budget came up to the Secretary of the 
Navy from the Commandant of the Marine Cor ps, how many did you 
ask for? 

General SuepHerD. The decision had been made that the Marine 
Corps dropped from 220,000, which we are today, to 205,000 at the end 
of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Fioop. Who made that decision ? 

General SuHrepuerp. It was made by the President, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You did not make it ? 

General SHEPHERD. No, sir. 

Mr. Ficop. Then the number of men that I have here in this budget 
for the Marine Corps for the fiscal year 1956 was not your idea? You 
did not ask for it? You were told, “That is what you are going to get; 
take it or leave it”? 

General SHeruerp. No. sir; it was not quite that broad. 

Mr. Fioop. What was it? 

General Sueruerp. Sir, discussions took place a year ago in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff at which certain reductions in forces were 
planned. 

Mr. Froop. And under the new act you were a member of that dis- 
cussion ? 

General Sueruerp. Yes, sir. And the “new look” as it was called 
at that time prescribed a reduction in forces, favoring what Mr. Whit- 
ten was talking about, trying to reduce the expenses of the country, 
fully realizing that the ountry could not afford a protracted period of 
undully high “nilitary expenses. 

Mr. Froop. I have been listening to that speech for 2 weeks. That 
one I know. Who came up with the bright idea in this year of 1956 
under all of the circumstances of these forces that you, out of every- 
bod: —the force in being, a striking force to blunt the edge of the drive 
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of the enemy, the Marine Corps, actually the elite shock troops— 
should be cut? Did you suggest the cut for this year? 

General Sueruerp. No, sir; I can assure you I did not. Asa matter 
of fact | argued very strongly for more men. 

Mr. Froop. If you had your say-so you would put them back to- 
jiorroW morning, ‘would you not, in the Marine Corps ! 

General Suernerp. Of course I would like to have more men. 

Mr. Froop. Sure you would. When you asked your men down 
through the ranks to bring in figures for your budget, what figure did 
you get from down below up to you in the Marine Corps only? How 
many numbers did they ask for? 

General Suernerp. We did not do it quite that way, sir. The figure 
if 215,000 was what was originally determined on. 

Mr. Fioop. 200 What ? 

(reneral SHEPHERD. 215,000. 

Mr. Fioop. 215,000. 

General Suernerp. For this current fiscal year. Recently it was 

changed by a direction of the President and Secretary of Defense to 
the figures I have just given you, 205,000 and 193,000. 

Mr. Froop. You asked for 215,000 men ? 

General SHEPHERD. It was not a question of asking, sir. That was 
ihe decision that was arrived at. 

Mr. Fioop. Arrived at by whom / 

Greneral SuernuerD. By the Joint Chiefs of Staff based on an overall 
igure, out of the total manpower pool. 

Mr. Froop. I want an answer from you. You are the Commandant. 
You are the No. 1 boy. When you sat down to talk about it as a mem- 
ber of that group, how many thousand did you want? This is the 
answer, 215,000. What did you put in the pool? This is what came 
out. How many did you want? How many did the Marine Corps 
want? Never mind the Navy and the defense people. 

General Suepuerp. I would like to see a Marine Corps of 215,000, 
because I feel that is a well-balanced force, but when the other services 
took their cuts I naturally accepted a cut in the Marine Corps along 
with the other services. 

Mr. Firoop. You did? 

General SurrvHerp. Yes, sir. The decision was made by the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the President. 

Mr. Frioop. The decision was made by the Secretary of Defense and 
by the President. Do you agree with that deeision under all the cir- 
cumstances, talking about the Marine Cor ps and its dedicated purpose ? 

General SHEPHERD. I accepted it, sir, as the decision of my superior. 

Mr. Froop. That is as far as we are going to get with this discussion. 
All right. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rirey. Will the gentleman yield for one question in connection 
with that? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


AUTHORIZED STRENGTH OF MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Riezy. What is the authorized a of the Marine Corps, 
General, or do they have an authorized strength ? 
General SuepHern. There is no specifics ally authorized strength. 
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Public Law 416 prescribes 3 divisions and 3 air wings with necessary 


supporting troops, not exceeding a peacetime ceiling of 400,000. 
Mr. Rmey. Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane, I believe you had some questions. 


Mr. Deane. I would like for you to place some information jy 
the record, Admiral Carney. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE PAY AND HOUSING TO ATTRACT AND KEEP MORE 
COMPETENT PERSONNEL 


I have here before me a statement where you briefed a group of 
members of the DAR National Board of Management at the Pentagon 
some time ago. Among other things, from this newspaper story, 
you issued a public w arning that the questions of adequate pay and 
housing for the Nation’s servicemen and their families can no longer 
be ignored without endangering national security. That is the way 
the newspaper carried your story. 

Please provide for the record a full statement on adequate pay and 
housing for the Nation’s servicemen and their families with emphasis 
on the Navy. in support of reenlistments. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


Because of the complexity of modern ships and planes, modern weapons sys- 
tems, and the intricate system of support required for effective and sustained 
efforts of the operating forces, the Navy simply cannot do the job expected of 
it by the country if our officers and petty officers lack the quality and competence 
to perform their assigned tasks. If this statement is factual, and, in my opinion, 
it cannot be refuted, then it is urgent that we take every possible corrective ac- 
tion to attract, obtain, and retain this quality and competence. Our best informa- 
tion indicates that the granting of adequate pay has now become the most im- 
portant single corrective step to make a military career attractive to the officers 
and men of the Navy. 

We are not unaware of the satisfactions of serving, and we do our best to in- 
culcate the sense of pride and self-respect which will engender devotion to this 
military life, but those arguments lose much of their effect if a man feels that 
his worth is not recognized, and when he is confronted with the stark realities 
of providing a decent living and decent advantages for his family. More and 
more, the matter of adequate compensation is emerging as the principal reason 
why fine and devoted officers and men feel that they owe it to themselves and 
to their families to go where their worth and their efforts are adequately com- 
pensated. 

I recognize that I have a great responsibility to work for the welfare of the 
people in the Navy, but I have an even greater responsibility for devoting my 
efforts to maintaining the United States Navy at a level of readiness which will 
enable it to discharge its responsibilities to the Government and to the people 
of the United States. I am concerned over the inescapable fact that officer sepa- 
rations and our present low reenlistment rate are actually and seriously militat- 
ing against the ability of our forces to maintain themselves in a high state of 
operational and combat readiness. This is not mere conversation: the Navy is 
required to deploy forces in areas where the atmosphere is tense and where some 
unfortunate event could precipitate fighting. Should this happen, those deployed 
forces will have no time to train and prepare. The general alarm will sound, peo- 
ple will go to their battle stations, and the chips are down. If our ships and air 
squadrons are manned by inadequately trained people, there will be useless and 
tragic losses. 

T have spoken first with regard to adequate pay for the Nation’s servicemen 
because of its universal effect on each and everyone of them. In most cases an 
increase in pay will permit the serviceman to obtain adequate housing so that he 
and his family may enjoy living at an acceptable standard, in a civilian com- 
munity in close proximity to his duty station. But many of our officers and men 
are stationed at isolated activities where the only housing that ean be developed 
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must be by governmental instigation. An example of this it as Adak in the 
Aleutians where the shortage of housing requires personnel to be separated from 
their families for 6 months to a year before housing becomes available. Also, 
in some continental areas civilian housing is not obtainable at reasonable rates, 
or is not available at all. For these reasons, it is of the utmost importance that 
we make every effort to obtain authorization and appropriations for the con- 
struction of family housing for our servicemen, along with our program for 
increased pay benefits. 

I believe that your consideration of our studies of the personnel situation, and 
your appraisal of the complex factors in this question of pay, will provide proof 
that this is the controlling factor in the minds of those officers and men who 
are weighing the advantages of a military career vis-a-vis civil life. If that is 
so, and I honestly believe that it is, then the provision of adequate pay and hous- 
ing offers the greatest possibility for improving what today is a profoundly seri- 
ous military situation and a serious impediment to the achievement of our 
national defense aims. 


VERTICAL RISING AIRPLANE 


Mr. Deane. Another question I have involves the vertical plane 
which Convair, I understand, is manufacturing. Has the Navy en- 
tered into a contract for the development of that aircraft ? 

Admiral Carney. I would like to ask Admiral Ofstie to answer that. 

Admiral Orsriz. That is correct. 

Mr. Deane. I saw a film of that plane over the past weekend, and 
the engineer for the development of this pla ne was present. He said 
after the meeting—and this came to me through a third person—that 
it was a good thing that the plane did not have a full load of gas, for 
if it had had a full load of gas it would not have been able to leave 
the ground. I wonder if you would in your statement analyze this 
particular plane and its capabilities, giving some idea of the cost of 
development of this plane, when the contracts were entered into, the 
expenditures up-to-date, the capabilities, and how long you feel before 
it will bea potent weapon in your program for the Navy. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


CONVAIR VERTICAL RISING AIRPLANE, NAVY MODEL NFY 


1. Type of Contract: Research and development cost-plus-fixed fee contract. 
2. Costs and obligations to January 31, 1955: 


Funds con- | 
Total estimated! tractor con- | Funds expend- 
Contracts cost —40-hour tractually | ed to date by 
flight program | authorized to contractor 
expend 


NOas 51-936 X FY-1-_-_- $8, 836, 144.00 | $8,812, 285.53 | |! $7, 959, 278. 00 
N Oas 53-1106 Eng. test stand 659, 264. 39 6 59, 264. 39 400, 627. 00 


2 9, 495, 408. 39 9,: 300, 922 92 8, 359, 905. 00 


' The contractor has additional commitments to subcontractors of approximately $250,000. 
? Additional fiscal year 1955 funds of $615,000 have been budgeted to expand this development. 


3. Serviceable article: The airplane now operating is an experimental article 
and not suitable for tactical use. The contract provides for one additional 
flight article (construction held at 60 percent completion) and one static test 
article. These are intended solely for investigation of problems associated 
with the operation of this unusual type aircraft and the practicability and value 
of their service use. Pending such determination there is no present program 
for production for service use. 

The statement made that “it was a good thing that the plane did not have 
a full load of gas, for if it had had a full load of gas it would not have been 
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able to leave the ground,’ has no particular significance in a strictly experi- 
mental aireraft. It may well be, for exampe, that the power plant installed 
was temporarily reduced somewhat below normally rated power; hence a re. 
duction in gross load for flight. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. Mr. Chairman, this has been a longer hearing 
than we have expected, and there have been a lot of questions asked 
and a lot of answers, and many of them have been on the record. | 
should like to express the hope as one member of the committee, that 
Admiral Carney and others concerned will look over this record with 
great care so that nothing will be left on the record that should not be 
there. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but we want the transcript of the testimony for 
the committee. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to add to that, if I may. Whenever 
the question has been propounded by a member of the committee, the 
question should be left on the record and the answer should be deleted. 
The question within itself conveys nothing. 

Mr. Manon. Let me add this: The question would not convey any- 
thing, but a statement by a member of the committee might very well 
do so. I think wherever statements by members of the committee in 
presenting questions are of a security nature that the Department 
should so indicate, and then I think the membership should exercise 
his own good judgment in removing portions of the question. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am quite in accord with that, but that is somewhat 
different from what I expressed. 

Mr. Manon. Did you have a question, Mr. Scrivner ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have one question, Admiral. 


MISSIONS OF THE NAVY 


In view of some of the discussion we have had this morning and 
some of the misions which the Navy seems to have in mind as being 
possible, I should like for you to give me now—I have asked for it for 
the record—what is the primary mission of the Navy ? 

Admiral Carney. It is to secure the use of the seas for our own 
purpose and to deny it to the enemy. That is the primary mission. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I am more confused than ever now, in view 
of some of the hypothetical programs that you were going to enter 
into with your carrier and your naval air forces. 

Admiral Carney. We have subsidiary missions, also, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are they ? 

Admiral Carney. To support the other services; and also to par- 
ticipate in continental defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. To support the other services and to participate in 
continental defense. Is there anything else ? 

Admiral Carney. That covers it in general terms, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT TRENDS AND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Mr, Secretary, will you give us at this point in the 
record a statement of your average civilian personnel in the Navy for 
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the fiseal years 1950 through 1956. Of course, the 1956 figure would 
have to be an estimated figure. 

Will you please explain the significant reductions that have been 
made in the last 2 or 3 years? 

Will you advise whether or not in your opinion some considerable 
additional reductions in civilian personnel could be made without any 
erious injury to the striking power of the Navy ? 

We often have the feeling that the Department of Defense and all 
‘three services are topheavy with civilian personnel. I should like to 
nave a thorough and well-considered statement in regard to that 
matter. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

The Department of the Navy’s planned civilian employment for end fiscal 
year 1956 is 410.533, a reduction of over 70,000 from the Korea-period peak of 
482,000. Navy and Marine Corps military personnel assigned to shore activities 
ure scheduled to go below 210,000 by the end of fiscal year 1956, a reduction of 
over 50,000 from the June 30, 1953 peak. This is a total saving of approximately 
120,000. 

The following tabulation of civilian personnel and associated military shows 
the buildup that occurred during the Korean conflict and the concurrent civilian 
and military reductions achieved and planned subsequently. 


re | 
End year 
| 


af — “ military 
Man-years End year | personnel 


civ ilian t ivilian | carnnadt to 
| employment | employment | 


End year 
total work 
force 


Fiscal year— 
shore 
activities 

203, 347 154, 020 447, 367 

451, 586 236, 584 688, 170 

481, 326 249, 643 730, 969 

cena i 448, 874 260, 598 709, 472 

1954 Et ale ‘ 26, 413, 134 222, 907 636, 041 
1955 (planned) , Bob thence 5, 413, 779 212, 549 626, 328 
1956 (planned) - ..___-- esteu ; 413, 778 410, 533 208, 105 618, 638 


It is the considered opinion of the Department of the Navy that civilian 
employment cannot be cut appreciably below the planned fiscal year 1956 level 
without impairing military strength and combat effectiveness. Manpower re- 
quirements for a shore establishment, capable of supporting planned ship, plane, 
and Marine Corps combat elements, have been carefully computed by an economy- 
minded management. Continued emphasis has been placed on farm-oyt to indus- 
try, and full consideration has been given, in the computation of civilian require- 
ments, to the numbers of military personnel who will be available for duty ashore. 
A cut in civilian employment appreciably below the budgeted level, therefore, 
would result either— 

In an understaffed shore establishment incapable of supporting planned 
combat elements, or 
Reduction of military personnel assigned to the operating forces in order 
to permit larger allocations to support areas, or 
Reduction in numbers of warships, operating aircraft, or Marine Corps 
combat forces. 
Reduced combat readiness and striking power would result regardless of the 
alternative chosen. 

A careful review of the Department of the Navy’s manpower plans for fiscal 
year 1956 fails to reveal any indication of topheaviness in civilian personnel. 
Despite drastic reductions in military strengths, planned manpower for end fiscal 
year 1956 will be approximately 68 percent military and 32 percent civilian, as 
contrasted with an average distribution of 65 percent military and 35 percent 
civilian in the 15 nonwar years between 1932 and 1955. Departmental employ- 
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ment, which, during the same 15-year period, has consistently comprised approxi- 
mately 4 percent of the Navy’s civilian population, will continue at about the 
Same level in fiscal year 1956. Two-thirds of the Navy’s civilians will be un- 
graded, industrial-type workers, and approximately 50 percent of the total] 
civilian employment will be in shipyards, airbases, and ordnance and ammunition 
plants and depots. 


The Department of the Navy is proud of the manpower savings, military and 


M 
with 
stan 
pict 
you 


civiilan, achieved and planned, in support areas. It is my considered judgment oA 
that the Navy is not topheavy with either civilian or military personnel, and peas 
that the fiscal year 1956 budget contemplates full and economical utilization A 
of manpower required for essential work. opel 
0st 

NEED FOR EACH SERVICE TO UNDERSTAND THE PROGRAMS OF ALL THREE (' 

_ SERVICES c 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we do not apologize for the time that we ’ 
have taken on this hearing. Certainly a bill of this magnitude re- @ 1 
quires the closest scrutiny by Congress. Of course, we have not under- @ ' 
taken to go into the details. The detailed hearings will run for weeks. J. 
However, I think you have been very helpful to us in giving us the Jy. a 
overall picture. the 


I wish to deplore the tendency on the part of representatives of the J"° 
Armed Forces to say, “Well, that involves a sister service; we do not §".. 


; . ; N 
know anything about it. We are experts in the Navy, but the Air @ 


Force does not know anything about us.” emi 
The Air Force might say, “We are experts in the Air Force; the jm! 
Navy does not know anything about us.” a 


And the Army might say, “We know about the Army. The other 
services do not know about the Army.” 

You understand the point I am trying to raise. I think it is a sad Jet 
commentary if the top people in the Army do not know about the §!"* 
Navy and the Air Force, and it is a sad commentary on the other @y\, 
services if they do not know about the Army. If you do not @ «i 
know about the striking power of the Air Force in this country, how J the 
can you expect to know about the striking power of the Air Force in @"s 
other countries? If the Air Force does not know about the power §” 
of the Navy and the power of the naval carrier and how those combat 
naval ships with airpower are used, there is something wrong with Jin 
our setup. 

Let us have a well-informed topside, with respect. to capabilities, J 
strengths, and weaknesses, of our services, and let us be done with all 
this buncombe about one service not knowing anything about the other. 9x 

I say that for the benefit of the record. ‘Next year, if I continue as @" 
chairman of this committee, I hope that we will not have those kinds @"! 
of statements made by representatives of the Armed Forces. It ought 9° 
not to be that way. te 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Chairman, I think that has probably been @S 
exaggerated, because the service secretaries do work very closely to- 9° 
gether. We have very close working relationships. I know a lot 
about the other services 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Manon. The statements which you have made, Admiral Carney, 
with respect to efforts which you are making to have a better under- 
standing by naval officers of all the three services, and the overall 
picture of national defense, are encouraging tome. I want to applaud 
you for your efforts in that direction. 

‘ [ have not selected the Navy; I think all services should exert every 
reasonable effort in that direction. 

Admiral Carney. 1 would even encourage them to get into joint 
operations, so that some of the younger ones could have an opportunity 
toserve in the other services. 

(The following statement was submitted later. ) 


STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS CONCERNING THI MEANS BY 
WHIcH NAVAL OFFICERS GAIN KNOWLEDGE OF THE OTHER ARMED SERVICES 


In 1949, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, proceeding from the responsibilities assigned 
by the National Security Act of 1947, set forth a general plan for coordinating 
the education of members of the Armed Forces. This plan provides primarily 
for the formal education of officers in matters pertaining to the Armed Forces 
asa Whole. In following this plan and in further pursuit of its broad objectives, 
the Navy believes that it has engendered in its officer corps an appreciation of 
the roles of the Army and the Air Force in national defense and an understand- 
ing of their organizations and methods. 

Naval officers gain knowledge of the capabilities, problems, and limitations 
of the Army and Air Force in many different ways, including study at the Acad- 
emies and advanced professional colleges, service on the staffs and in operational 
wits of other services, duty on joint staffs, joint operations, and through official 
and semiofficial publications. 

Army and Air Force officers are on duty at the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis to help impart to the midshipmen an appreciation of the role of 
the other Armed Forces in national defense. The exchange program in effect 
between the academies provides an opportunity for midshipmen to learn about 
the Army by living with and attending classes with cadets at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. In the same way cadets are assigned to the 
Naval Academy. There results a two-way exchange of information at each in- 
stitution. In furtherance of this objective of fostering an understanding between 
the services, there has been arranged each year either a joint amphibious exer- 
cise in which midshipmen and cadets take an active part or the separate amphibi- 
ous training of the cadets at naval bases. It is anticipated that similar arrange- 
nents will be made with the newly established Air Force Academy. The Naval 
ROTC units cooperate with the Army and Air Force ROTC units to promote an 
interservice understanding. 

During his first 10 years of commissioned service, a junior naval officer may 
learn about the Army and Air Force in any of several assignments. He may 
he assigned to the Amphibious Forces where he will learn the functions of the 
other services in landing operations and in furnishing air support therefor. 
He may attend classes in Navy amphibious schools taught in part by Army 
and Air Force officers. Naval aviators may find themselves serving in Air Force 
operational units discharging the same duties as do Air Force officers; in the 
same way Air Force officers serve in naval air units including aircraft carriers. 

After completing about 10 years of commissioned service, naval officers begin 
to get a broader view not only of the Navy, but also of the Army and Air Force. 
Some attend the Armed Forces Staff College where they learn how other services 
function and how joint and combined operations are planned and executed. 
Later in their careers selected naval officers attend the National War College 
and the Industrial College of the Armed Forces where they gain a broad all- 
service perspective on strategy, tactics, and logistics. About 160 naval officers 
graduate from these joint colleges every year. A considerably larger number 
of officers attend the courses at the Naval War College, where joint planning, 
and the roles, capabilities, and limitations of the other services receive marked 
emphasis. In addition, a smaller number attend the war colleges of the Army 
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and Air Force and officers from these services attend the Naval War Colleg 
The teaching staffs of joint colleges and of the major service colleges include 
officers of all services. The more senior naval officers also have more opportunity 
to serve on Army and Air Force staffs and on joint and combined staffs. Ove 
200 naval officers are currently assigned to some 15 major joint staffs overseas 
Officers of all services on these staffs in working together on common problems 
are in direct contact with the roles and missions, the capabilities and limits. 
tions of other services. 

One of the most fruitful efforts in the direction of better interservice under. 
standing is the joint exercise. Several are held each year. These exercises 
bring the officers and men of 2 or 3 services together at every level. Planning 
and execution is the result of cooperation and an exchange of information be 
tween officers of different services and involves operations on land or the seq 
and in the air. The benefit derived by naval officers from these joint operations 
can hardly be overestimated. 

All Hands the monthly Naval Personnel information magazine, contains each 
month an illustrated article on the news from other services. 

The Naval Institute Proceedings, a professional naval publication which has 
the respect of naval officers generally, frequently carries articles about the 
Army and Air Force by members of those services. 

Our worldwide commitments since World War II have brought the Navy 
in particularly close contact with the Army and Air Force in Furope, the Far 
East and in other areas and commands around the globe. The extent of the 
liaison and interservice indoctrination that takes place far exceeds the minimun 
necessary for planning and for conducting operations and exercises. In Korea 
particularly. naval officers have lived ashore with the Army and Air Force in 
order to better understand their problems. In the same way, Army and Air 
Force officers live on board the ships of the fleet. 

Weapons and techniques as well as the art of naval warfare, have become 
so complex (and are becoming even more so) that individual naval officers must 
continue to spend most of their time gaining competence in the naval profession 
Even so there is a real appreciation in the Navy of the necessity for understand- 
ing the other services in order to lay the foundations for effective and efficient 
teamwork between land, sea, and air forces. 


Monpay, Frpruary 14, 1955. 
CARRIERS OF THE “FORRESTAL” CLASS 
WITNESSES 


HON. CHARLES S. THOMAS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 

HON. JAMES H. SMITH, JR., ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
FOR AIR 

ADM. ROBERT B. CARNEY, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

REAR ADM. W. D. LEGGETT, JR., CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

REAR ADM. IRA H. NUNN, JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL OF THE 
NAVY 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 
REPORTS 


Mr. Manon. I have observed, Mr. Secretary, that there may be 
some controversy in regard to the new super carrier which the Navy 
has requested in the 1956 budget. Whether that be true or not, I think 
we will all agree that this is a subject that should come up for review 
from time to time. 
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Reviewing the history of this thing a bit, Congress authorized the 
beginning of a new super carrier a number of years ago, at the time 
when Mr. Louis Johnson was Secretary of Defense, and I believe that 
contract was canceled. Later on the project was resumed. 


NUMBER OF CARRIERS AUTHORIZED 


When did you get your first money, Admiral Clexton, for the 
Forrestal? 

Admiral CLexton. 1952. 

Mr. Manon. 1952. At this time how many carriers have we funded 
in whole or in part ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Four. This would be the fifth. 

Mr. Manon. This would be the fifth. 

Secretary Tomas. Of the Forrestal type. 

Mr. Manon. Are all of these carriers to be substantially of the 
same build ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes, substantially. They have greater power 
in some cases, with some modifications, but basically they are the same 
type of carrier. 

Mr. Manon. Basically anything that one could do the others could 
probably do? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Some people have raised the question that until we 
have one of these super carriers in action and thoroughly tested we 
should not go too rapidly toward the construction of additional car- 
riers. I should like to have you speak to that point. 


REMODELING OF ““FORRESTAL’S” DECK 


They cite that a $1 million modification job is now being under 
taken or will be undertaken on the Forrestal. 

Mr. Deane, a member of the committee, was showing me a clipping 
with regard to that. Will you read that clipping, and please identify 
it for the record, Mr. Deane ? 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, this is a clipping from the New York 
Times of December 17, 1954, headed, “Navy To Remodel Forrestal’s 
Deck.” 

Going along the statement, which I will submit for the record, it 
says: 

Emphasizing that this would not be a “major alteration” and that it was 
certainly not ‘a blunder,” the Navy said the prospective change would make 
more room to handle bigger and faster jet planes and give the skipper more visi- 
bility for maneuvering. 

Mr. Manion. Please read the essential part of the story. 


Mr. Deane (reading) : 


Some time ago the Navy said that a private shipyard at Newport News, Va., 
and naval yards at New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Va., and San Francisco all 
were large enough and had the facilities to build a ship the size of the Forrestal. 

The remodeling apparently will be nothing like that done on the Nautilus, the 
Navy’s atomic submarine. * * * 

Nothing had been said about the contemplated remodeling when the carrier 
was christened and launched at Newport News last Staturday. 
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The date of this newspaper story was December 17, 1954. 


However, workmen there passed the word and the Navy confirmed it today 
in reply to inquiries. ; 

Officials said this was merely one of many changes made in the process of 
building any major ship. In this case, they explained, the revision was ordered 
on the basis of new studies of jet planes and ship-control needs. 


Mr. Manon. That is enough for the present. 
(The newspaper article is as follows:) 


{From New York Times, December 17, 1954] 


Navy To ReMopEL “Forresta’s” DecK—Suirt oF SUPERCARRIER “ISLAND,” $1 
MILLION Jos, Witt WIDEN JET AREA AND AID VISIBILITY 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 16—The Navy said today it was planning a $1 million 
remodeling job on the newly launched superearrier Forrestal. 

The 59,650-ton vessel’s 5-story bridge and superstructure will be ripped out 
and shifted 22 feet to starboard. 

Emphasizing that this would not be a “major alteration” and that it was cer- 
tainly not ‘a blunder,” the Navy said the prospective change would make more 
room to handle bigger and faster jet planes and give the skipper more visibility 
for maneuvering. 

Thomas 8. Gates Jr., Navy Under Secretary, said the job would cost about 
$1 million. 

The Forrestal draws 35 to 40 feet of water, no more than the large battleships 
of World War II, and could be maintained at any major west coast shipyard. 

However, it could not be moved through the Panama Canal, For that reason, 
the Navy wants to build several supercarriers, some to be maintained on the 
east coast and some in the Pacific. 

Some time ago the Navy said that a private shipyard at Newport News, Va., 
and naval yards at New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Va., and San Francisco 
all were large enough and had the facilities to build a ship the size of the For- 
restal. 

The remodeling apparently will be nothing like that done on the Nautilus, the 
Navy’s atomic submarine. The Nautilus’ construction was held up for months 
because its builder had installed wrong-size steam piping. 

The Forrestal job, which will require 80,000 man-hours of labor, should not 
hold up completion of the carrier in any degree, the Navy said. The ship is 
scheduled to join the fleet late next year. 

Nothing had been said about the contemplated remodeling when the carrier 
was christened and launched at Newport News last Saturday. However, work- 
men there passed the word and the Navy confirmed it today in reply to inquiries. 

Officials said this was merely one of many changes made in the process of 
building any major ship. In this case, they explained, the revision was ordered 
on the basis of new studies of jet planes and ship-control needs. 

The superstructure rises like an island from the starboard side of the For- 
restal’s vast flight deck. Weighing about 140 tons, it is the control center of the 
ship. The Navy said it would not be necessary to tear down and replace the 
entire structure. Plans call for cutting it loose and hauling it by giant cranes 
to starboard. 

The hole in the deck then would be covered and much cutting and patchiig 
would be needed on the hundreds of pipes and communication lines flowing from 
the bridge to working areas of the ship. 

Shifting such a mass of weight normally would produce a pronounced list to 
starboard. But the Navy expected that heavier catapults being installed on the 
port side would act as a counterbalance. 

When the work is completed, officials added, the Forrestal should be able to 
handle any jet now on the drawing board or likely to be developed during her 
lifetime. 

“The improvements gained by this change were considered great enough [0 
warrant back-fitting the Forrestal at this time, since it would be accomplished 
without delaying the ship and would justify the increased cost,” officials said. 

The Navy also has decided to relocate the superstructures on the three other 
Forrestal-type supercarriers now authorized. This is the latest in a series of 
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bridge changes, Original planus called for a flush-deck carrier, one without an 
elevated bridge. When it was decided to use the British-developed canted deck, 
the designers put the bridge back above the deck. 

Mr. Manon. We have raised here a question or two which you 
might more or less discuss en bloc. There isa question of whether or 
not it is Wise to proceed with the authorization of a fifth carrier when 
we have not thoroughly tested the first Yorrestal carrier. 

The next question is the extent of this $1 million modification. 


OTHER MODIFICATIONS TO CARRIER 


The next question is: Is this just one of many more or less expen- 
sive modifications in the Forrestal? 

Will you discuss those questions? I do not want just your opinion, 
Mr. Secretary, valuable as it is. 

Secretary Pachtan Right. 

Mr. Manon. I want the opinion of the naval officers who deal with 
ships and who have dealt with them for years. I should like to have 
you give us an overall statement. Will you proceed, please / 

Secretary Tuomas. I would first like to make a very simple state- 
ment. 

I have had over a period of years a lot to do with procurement of 
aircraft and ships and all types of equipment. You are talking about 
something with a long lead time. The first Forrestal had a lead time 
of about 31% years. 

You will always have ‘r modifications and some improvements 
with a 3-year lead time. I do not think you could possibly design a 
carrier today, which would come out 3 or 314 years hence, without 
making some improvements to conform to the changes in the technol- 
ogy of “warfare. 

I would like to have Admiral Carney speak to that; or Admiral 
Leggett is here, and he is the Chief of the Bureau of Ships. 

Admiral Carney. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
this should be called a supercarrier. This is not a radical departure. 
She is a large ship and she has capabilities and qualifications which 
are expansions of things which we have worked with in combat. for a 
long time. We feel perfectly confident that those characteristics are 
correct. 

So I would not feel that we are embarking on any radical departure 
in the carrier field, and I would not say that it was a valid objection 
to say that we had to wait until she came out before we proceeded with 
others, because we certainly are not unskilled in carrier design and 
carrier operation. She is just a normal progressive extension, just 
as we have had progress in destroyers, just as we have had in sub- 
marines, and just as we have had in cruisers, year-by-year, as incre- 
ments of a program to each new increment came out with improve- 
ments, and generally with an increase in size to take care of heavier 
equipment and more complicated equipment. It is heavier and faster 
landing aircraft in this instance. 

Secretary Tuomas. All of the improvements we are making in the 
Forrestal will go onto the new oncoming ships. 
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NATURE AND COST OF MODIFICATIONS AND IMPROVEMEN'TS 


Mr. Manon. What will the estimated cost of these modifica- 
tions and improvements you speak of? We are speaking now of a 
$1 million improvement. What would be the total cost ? 

Admiral Carney. I do not know what that particular item was, 
but Admiral Leggett is here and can speak to that. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Leggett, can you give us other information 
as to additional changes that are in the making ? 

Admiral Leccrrr. Y es, sir, Mr. Mahon, we have pluses and minuses, 
of course, on all of these changes. In connection with this particular 
change of moving the island, T would like to say that that is a part of 
the change to the canted deck or the angled deck, whichever you 
decided to call it just now. 

That change itself saved us some $214 million, because we were 
better able to locate the radio equipment and electronics equipment on 
the ship. 

Mr. Maron. Just a moment. Do you mean to say that this $1 
million change did not increase the overall cost of the ship, but actu- 
ally reduced the net cost ? 

Admiral Leacrrr. No, sir. The whole change, the angled deck and 
moving the island, isa net decrease in cost for the ship. 

Mr. Manon. I doubt that. If you already have the thing built in 
one way and then you have to move that and change it, you have a 
much more expensive operation than you would have had it in the 
original design you had provided for this modification. In the origi- 
nal design it seems to me you might have saved money, but if you have 
built it one way and have to tear that up and build it another way, 
that would be a different matter. 

Please clarify that for us. 

Admiral Leecerr. Yes, sir; I will try to clarify it. We have some 
increased cost changes, and fortunately we have some decreased cost 
changes as we go along with these construction programs. 

The change to the angled deck was a decreased cost change, because 
we saved a lot of money on electronics, primarily. W hile we knew 
that it would be better if we relocated the 1sland—and we immediately 
did that on the following ships, where the island had not been put 
up—we did not do it immediately in the Forrestal herself, the first one, 
because we already had the island up. So we stopped and did a 
thorough job of looking into that. 

When we got through looking into it, we found out that it would be 
well worth while to move this island. The handling of planes on the 
flight deck would be greatly facilitated thereby, so much so that it 
would be foolish not to do it. The cost estimate as I know it was never 
as high as $1 million. I think the final estimates are $400,000 or 
$500,000. for the final increased cost for moving the island. So that we 
are still, on this particular part of the change, a net $2 million to the 
good. 

Mr. Manion. After this change was made what did it mean to you 
from the standpoint of operation of the ship, or what will it mean? 

Admiral Leecrrr. The handling of the planes on the flight deck 1s 
greatly facilitated thereby. Originally we had a passaweway outside 
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of the island—between the island and the edge of the deck—and we 
were going to shift planes. Where they landed over here [indicating | 
we would shift them around the island and back into the elevator and 
down to the hangar deck. After we made the change to the angled deck 
and put the island back on the ship—you remember, of course, that 
originally this was a flush-deck carrier—after we had made that change 
to the angled deck and put the island back onto the ship we found out 
that the handling of the planes was somewhat interfered with by the 
island structure, and by moving that island structure outboard, as we 
have planned to do now, we can handle planes much more rapidly. 

Another thing that happened when we put the angled deck on was 
that we had to shift one of the elevators from the port side of the ship 
over to te starboard side, so we now have 3 elevators on the starboard 
side. It did complicate the plane-handling problem considerably. 

Mr. Manon, Gan you give us at this point for the record other 
changes that have already taken place or that are in contemplation 
now ¢ 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And approximately what the cost has been or will be. 
You may have to insert some of the figures in the record later, but give 
us the general picture now. You see what we are trying to get? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes, sir. I can furnish that information for the 
record. We have a figure as to what we estimate would be required 
for the changes from here on out, and that is about $3.8 million. 

Mr. Manon. It is estimated, then, that from here on out the changes 
will bring about a cost of $3.8 million ? 

Admiral Leacerr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. From here backward what have the changes been? 

Admiral Leacerr. There have been some changes, sir. 

Mr. Matton. What is the cost for those changes? Give us a picture 
of the changes and the costs. 

Admiral Leeeerr. I will furnish that for the record, sir. 

Mr. Manion. Will that cost be as great as the cost anticipated from 
here on out ? 

Admiral Leccerr. I think not, sir, but I would prefer to actually 
get that information. 

(The following statement was submitted later.) 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS CHANGE 


1. (a) The cost of changes settled to date is +$597,194. The significant 
changes are: 


(1) Change in weapons elevator. 

(2) Change in aircraft elevator design. 
(3) Relocation of island. 

(4) Change in vent duct material. 


(b) The estimated cost for unsettled and future changes is +$3,703,000. The 
significant changes are: 


(1) Increase in vent size for tanks containing confbustible fluids. 
(2) Catapult changes. 

(3) Modification to main reduction gears. 

(4) Improvement in crew’s berths. 

(5) Improvement in weapon handling. 

(6) Elimination of hazards in handling contaminated oil. 

(7) Change to angled deck—fixed island configuration. 


59136—55——_9 
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GOVERN MENT RESPONSIBLE CHANGES 


2. (a) The estimated cost for these changes is a decrease of $4,310,000. The 
significant change is: 
(1) The reduction in electronic and arresting gear equipment due to the 
angled deck—fixed island configuration. 
Based on present estimates, the increases and decreases in cost due to changes 
will offset each other. 


Mr. Manon. Let us go on with this general situation. 


Question or Testrne U. S. S. “ForresraL” Brerore AppirionaL 
Carrtrer Is AUTHORIZED 


A question has been raised, I am sure, by some people who are com- 
pletely sincere in this matter: Why not try out the Yorrestal awhile 
before we authorize a fifth carrier? Will you submit all the arguments 
you have on that question ? 


CARRIER OPERATION ADAPTED TO CONDITIONS IN THE PACIFIC 


Admiral Carney. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I think there 
has to be determined the essentiality of this particular weapons sys- 
tem. I believe that the concept of the possibility of war today, con- 
sidering the general world lineup, is the best place to start in this 
discussion. 

The lineup against us, against the free nations today, includes the 
Soviets and Red China. The threat in the Pacific is one that is cer- 
tainly appreciated by everybody. It has progressively deteriorated. 
It is not Conca the bounds of possibilities that all Asia could go behind 
the “Bamboo Curtain” if this situation continues to deteriorate. 

This means that the Soviet bloc has as its immediate targets in the 
Asian Continent everything from Kamchatka right straight around 
to Pakistan, and all the islands. 

Many parts that are threatened today are in a position where it is 
virtually impossible to apply air power with any other available system 
than a carrier force, except the Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, I believe you have reference to the Navy’s 
ability to strike from the sea all along the coast of Asia? That is what 
you are actually talking about. 

Admiral Carney. Yes; 1 am considering a strategic danger, sir. If 
our United States air capability is to be invoked any place in that area 
for any purpose there is one weapons system which we know we can 
employ, and that has to come from the carriers. This was even mani- 
fest in the recent operations in the Tachens. There was no other sys- 
tem which was available to furnish the protection required for an 
operation of that sort. The carrier capability of moving in, main- 
taining the pressure and maintaining the position, was something 
that was very well demonstrated in that particular operation. 

Now, there is also the situation on the other side of the world. 

Mr. Manon. We will not concede anything that happens on the 
other side of the world, but for the purpose of argument lay down 
your premises and tell us the situation. 

Admiral Carney. The great value of the carrier task force is the 
fact that it is sovereign United States possession and sovereign United 
States territory. It requires no permissive arrangements with foreign 
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governments and furthermore it is not readily liable to quick and local 
destruction. 
VULNERABILITY OF CARRIERS 


Now, the point has been raised that these systems are very vulnerable. 
They say they will be put out of business. 1 saw the other day a state- 
ment that they would be put out of business in a matter of hours. I 
do not think anything could be more unlikely than that. 

In the first place, unless they were destroyed in their ports the pos- 
sibility of locating, tracking, and of penetrating the defenses of this 
system presents a very serious problem. We took this into consider- 
ation in connection with the Tachens. We did not enter this thing 
blindly. We realized that Red China had a very sizable air capability. 
We looked at that air capability. They have fighters. They have 
certain types of bombers. We were operating in an area to which 
their fighters probably could not reach, which meant that if they were 
going to attempt an attack against those forces they would have to 
come out unescorted and try their attack. 

We have made very careful evaluation tests of the possibilities of 
hitting any individual ship from high level bombing attacks, and it 
is about 1 in 20. That assumes that the high-level attack reaches the 
bomb-release point successfully. 

To counter that we have picket ships in the offing. We have air early 
warning. Guided missiles are coming into the picture. The antiair- 
craft defense of a conventional form for that task force is comparable 
to everything that was mustered for Malta at the height of its battle 
during the war. 

Even if this force can be located the problem of penetrating it and 
delivering a successful attack does present a very serious problem to 
the fellow that is trying to do it. 

It has been pointed out that, if detected, in a matter of hours they 
could be hundreds of miles away. Well, to snoop them and con- 
tinue to track them means that they must maintain something on 
station. We have fighters to stop that. The carrier force has a 
tremendous defense capability. 

But in the strategic position of the world today, as I see it, this 
is not a weapons system to replace other systems if they are available, 
but it has a great reserve capability and a unique capability in making 
itself useful anywhere around the world. 

Mr. Manon. You have spoken to the situation in Asia. You have 
discussed the sitting-duck theory. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 


CARRIER OPERATION IN EUROPEAN AREA 


Mr. Manon. You did not touch very heavily on the position of 
the big carrier in the Atlantic and in the European areas. I wish 
you would touch on that a little more. 

Admiral Carney. Yes. I did that inferentially, at least, when I 
said it did not require permissive arrangements. Only by an inter- 
national arrangement of one sort or another do we have forces de- 
ployed in Europe. 

Mr. Manon. That point is well taken. 

Admiral Carnry. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. What can and would the carrier probably do in 
Europe in the event of a big war ? 

Admiral Carney. It would operate on the periphery. Europe 
itself is a peninsula, really. It would operate on the flanks in sup- 
port of the ground battle and in support of the tactical air battle, and 
to some extent we would be devoting ourselves to heavy attack against 
maritime bases, submarine bases, and things which threatened our 
control of the sea. 

We can operate around the periphery of the European peninsula. 
That would be its particular job there. 

It might well be if a battle or a contest in Europe proved difficult 
for us that this might be a very important contribution to air sup- 
port. 

I have tried, sir, to establish what I believe to be the essentiality of 
carrier forces in our strategic scheme. 


PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF LARGE CARRIER TYPES 


The next point I should like to consider is: What kind of carrier 
do we use? Most of our carriers, that we are using today, are pre- 
World War II types; at least, pre-World War II design. They were 
built for propeller aircraft. As the characteristics of the aircraft 
improved and increased it was necesary to adapt what we had to the 
best of our ability. 

Actually, I believe that the design of our earlier carrier jets was 
to some extent limited by the capabilities of the ships from which 
they were going to fly. When the chips are down that is not a good 
premise, for if they were to meet aircraft of unrestricted design they 
would be severely handicapped. But it was necessary to do the best 
with what we had. 

Then we went into the question of modernization. ‘Those moderni- 
zations are very extensive. But there comes a time beyond which we 
cannot modernize to take care of technological advances on the air- 
craft. They need more vertical hangar space. They need more jet- 
fuel capacity. In every respect the requirements that are made on the 
ship have been increased by the technical advances in aircraft. This 
has similarly been the history in the case of airfields. 

So we have felt for some time that there should be a logical pro- 
gression in this type of ship, just as we have progressed on all the other 
types, such as the destroyers that we are putting out today. 

This is not a supercarrier, as I say, but a logical development in the 
series of carriers. ‘Therefore, we are confronted with 1 of 2 things. 
Either we must stop the building program and cease progress accept- 
ing whatever fighting limitations may accrue to us; or else we must 
go on with the progression, with the progressive construction of this 
type. 

Mr. Manon. The point is that if you are going to build carriers at 
all the carrier of the Forrestal type is generally the type you intend 
to build? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. We had to move ahead. We have 
reached the point of diminishing returns or no returns in the matter 
of modernization of the E’ssexes, which are the backbone of the carrier 
force. So we are confronted with 1 of 2 things. Either we must con- 
tinue on with this, where our air performance would be at a relatively 
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and progressively greater disadvantage vis-a-vis the aircraft and the 
forces that we are liable to run into; or go ahead and make progress 
in the business. If the essentiality of carrier aviation is accepted, 
then it seems to me that the only answer is, after we have used up all 
the possible gains we can achieve from the modernization, that we 
should go ahead with new construction. That is a vignette of our 
thinking. 


LATEST CARRIER TO JOIN FLEET 


Mr. Manon. When did you last get funds for laying down a car- 
rier, and when did it joint the fleet? Also, what carrier was it ? 

Admiral Leecerr. The Coral Sea was the last of the Midway class 
carriers, and she joined the fleet in 1947, I think, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The Oriskany was about 1947, was it not ? 

Admiral Carney. She was a conversion job. She was modernized 
before she was finished. 

Admiral Lreccrerr. The Oriskany was the last of the /ssea class, 
and the Midway class came after that. I think it was about 1947. 
We will supply that for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The U. S. S. Oriskany (CVA-34) construction was suspended on August 29, 
1946. In October 1947, work commenced on the conversion under the same 
appropriation and was completed in October 1950. 

The U. 8S. 8S. Coral Sea (CVA-3) completed in 1947. 

Funds for laying down a carrier were last obtained for the United States 
(CVA-58). Construction was stopped in April 1949. This ship was in the 
1949 shipbuilding program. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Tuomas. May I talk to you just a minute, to give you the 
thinking behind it in my office ? 


QUESTION OF TESTING U.S.S. “FORRESTAL” BEFORE ADDITIONAL CARRIER IS 
AUTHORIZED 


First of all, to answer your question: Why do we not delay until 
the Forrestal comes out and is tested? I think we must realize first 
of all that these changes being made in the Forrestall now will be 
made in the subsequent carriers. If we have to wait for a 3- or 314- 
ree time lag we would have such a hole in our program, to wait for 
that 

Mr. Manon. But you would not have to wait that long. It would be 
in the fleet in the spring. 

Secretary THomas. But you are getting that on your next carrier. 

Mr. Manon. You were indicating a 3- or 4-year delay. J do not 
think anyone suggested a delay of that long. 

Secretary THomas. If you waited for the Forrestal you would have 
quite a delay in your program. 

Mr. Manon. Maybe from the fiscal year 1956 to the fiscal year 1957, 
let ussay. Please discuss it from that angle. 

Secretary Tuomas. By that time you will have your Forrestal in 
service and you will have a lot of the different things worked out. 

Mr. Manon. That was the argument those who favor that view 
have used. 

Secretary ‘THomas. I think that would give you a hole in your car- 
rier program. If that is a new type that is important, I think we 
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have to recognize that. T think the Forrestal class is more important 
than it ever has been before, and I should like to tell you the reason- 
ing behind that. 

First of all, I want to say this: Anything I say is not in any way 
derogatory of the Air Force, because we work closely with the Air 
Force. I know as many people in the Air Force, almost, as I know 
in the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. We will not worry about that. We just want you to 
be frank. 

Secretary THomas. We want you to know we have a well-unified 
effort in this field. We recognize their mission. They recognize our 
mission. We have a very close working rarangement with them. 

Another thing I should like to say is that I have had a long record 
in procurement. I think my history will show I have always tried to 
get the most for the defense dollar, from many years in procurement. 
I would never recommend an expenditure of this amount of money for 
a carrier unless I really believed it had a real mission in the naval 
program. There isa lot of study behind that. 

This in not a whim and not just a desire for another carrier. There 
is a reason I think it is so important. I should like to ask Secretary 
Smith, the Assistant Secretary for Air, to speak to that for a minute. 
We have always taken the position we will never go into preventive 
war, so we are never going to attack the other nation first. Therefore, 
our main defense is a prompt retaliation; so we have to be able to 
promptly retaliate, and that is the thing that we are betting on prevent- 
ing a next war. 

To do that your base system has to be good. The integrity and the 
security of your base system becomes absolutely paramount. 

We are not saying that you do not have fixed bases. We believe in 
that without any reservation. But we do think your fixed bases have 
some problems. You take the situation in France. There are about 
a dozen bases there. You have two problems. They are close to the 
enemy. They are fixed. They can be knocked out quickly. We have 
the sovereignty problem. The same thing applies to North Africa. 

Mr. Manon. It applies to any base which is not a part of the terri- 
torv of the United States. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; but it particularly applies to some areas. 

Mr. Manon. It would apply to that area a little more than it would 
to England. You cannot be sure of any base unless it is on American 
soil. 

Secretary Tuomas. You have the sovereignty problem, in any event. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary THomas. Your Forrestal type of carrier becomes more 
important in atomic warfare than it ever was before. It has an en- 
tirely different mission and a more important mission than it ever 
had. 

For instance, that carrier will carry now heavy bombers, long-range 
bombers than can deliver an atomic weapon 1,000 miles or more. It 
has a high speed, up to 40 miles an hour. In ranging the enemy’s 
perimeter it does two very effective things. First of all, it makes him 
dilute his defense, because he has to protect his whole periphery de- 
fensively, which he never has had to do, or does not have to do for the 
fixed bases. Then he has to dilute his offense, because he has to go out 
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and search you out and find you and try to destroy you, and that is 
going to take a lot of planes and a lot of effort, to do that. 

So you not only dilute his offense but you dilute his defense. This 
is really a moving air base, not a carrier as such, It can move up to 
40 miles an hour, ¢ carry atomic weapons, has tremendous range, can 
strike unheralded and it has great protection. Of course it can be 
destroyed. Any target under ‘the 1 ight conditions can be destroyed. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Chairman, would you yield for an interruption 
there ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, that is very informative, but as I un- 
derstood the chairman’s question it was not as to the need for the 
carrier. The question, as I understood it, was whether before starting 
your new carriers you should wait 8 or 10 months and see how the 
Forrestal performs. It is a case of when you start, which I thought 
was the question that was asked. 

Mr. Manon. That was the main question. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I should like to hear that discussed, rather than the 
need for carriers. 

Secretary Tuomas. I Pe answer that. I do not think you can 
divorce the two. I think, as I say, where we will not accept the theory 
of preventive war and our main defense is retaliation, that you have 
the right combination of airbases. You have to have fixed airbases 
and you have to have your moving airbases. 

Here is an airbase that will do, in my opinion, a tremendous amount 
to dilute the enemy’s offense and his defense. It has a capability of 
delivering an atomic weapon from virtually any area on the world’s 
surface. 

I do not think you can afford to have a hole of a year in your pro- 
gram with conditions the w ay they are now. 

We know what the Forrestal will do as far as speed is concerned. 
We know that the Forrestal will carry the different type of airplanes; 
the heavier bomber type of airplanes. We know what the steam cata- 
pult will do. We know the heavier deck you have to carry these heav- 
ler airplanes now. 

There is really nothing unproven about the Yorrestal. If you wait 
for a year to go, you have a hole in your program, which we do not 
think you can afford. We think the key in this whole thing is a bal- 
anced system of airbases. 

Mr. Manion. Would maybe one carrier make the difference in your 
defense program ? 

Secretary Trromas. It could. 

Mr. Manon. If waiting a year meant having 4 carriers at a given 
moment of crisis rather than 5, do you think that is important ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; I do. When you relate the modern car- 
riers to that large a complex of bases, they are not relatively great, but 
give you the balance of moving airbases versus fixed airb: ases, which 
I think is the greatest military asset this country has today. 


CosT OF “FORRESTAL” CLASS CARRIERS AUTHORIZED TO DATE, AND OF 
AIRCRAFT COMPLEMENT 


Mr. Manon. I should like to explore a moment here the cost of the 
carrier. Will you insert at this point in the record the approximate 
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cost of each of these carriers. We have already discussed it at another 
place, so there is no use in going into it here. 

Will you also give us approximately the cost of what might be con- 
sidered the aircraft you would use? 

(The information is as follows :) 








Hull No. Name Program Building yard Estimated 
year cost 
in , —-|\— cia 
CVA ‘a i, | 1952 Newport News SB & DD Co.-._------.- | $197, 859, 000 
CVA 60__- .-| Saratoga............| 1953 | Naval Shipyard, New York-.-.-..-.-.-.-.--. 207, 215, 000 
OVA ivesvend Ranger-__.-- aa | 1954 | Newport News SB & DD Co..--------- | 179, 471, 000 
2 2. Ro ences heatess. at, Se | Naval Shipyard, New York-_._---------- 189, 311, 000 


CVA 6........ | a as eet bg Oar CMe eee ete as 199, 185, 000 











Note.—The approximate cost of a representative complement of aircraft which might be assigned to 
the U.S. 8S. Forrestal is $73 million. 


WARTIME OPERATION OF “FORRESTAL”? CARRIER 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Carney, how would the Forrestal operate in 
the event of war from the standpoint of sister ships ? 

Admiral] Carney. She would have supporting ships with her. 

Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, what is your thinking as to the 
nature of the supporting ships ? 

Admiral Carney. She would have a couple of cruisers in the force. 
I could cite the force we used recently in covering the Tachens. We 
had five carriers in there., We had two cruisers operating with them. 
Then there will be a circle of destroyers. 

Mr. Manon. A circle of destroyers would require about how many 
destroyers ? 

Admiral Carney. Anywhere from 12 to 16 or 18 destroyers, usually, 
for antisubmarine protection and antiaircraft protection. 

I have pointed out in a similar discussion, Mr. Chairman, about the 
supporting ships entering into the cost of this particular operation, and 
have pointed out the fact that none of those ships is attached perma- 
nently for its lifetime to this. So some part of the cost is chargeable 
to the various other functions that the vessel performs. 

Mr. Manon. I get this figure out of the air, but it seems to me when 
there was some controversy in the public print about carriers the state- 
ment was made that probably a task force would cost about a billion 
dollars. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Mahon, you can have any combination of 
ships you want, almost. A task force is composed of the fighting units 
necessary to complete the task assigned. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary THomas. But I think you have to think now in terms of a 
new carrier task force in the reasonably near future, which is going to 
be different from the old kind, where you had cruisers and lots of 
destroyers. 

Mr. Manon. You are going to have smaller task forces? 

Secretary THomas. You will have guided missiles vessels, and it 
will not take very many of those. Guided missiles are going to be very 
effective against aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think, Admiral Carney, you will have a smaller 
number of ships in the task forces in the future, generally speaking? 
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Admiral Carney. I think so. I think perhaps the saving may be 
in the antisubmarine field rather than in the antiaircraft field, because 
the indications are now that with equipment that is going to be avail- 
able far better antisubmarine protection can be given, particularly to 
a fast task force, which is rather hard to get in firing position on, 
with a considerably lesser number of ships than we have been accus- 
tomed to operating in the past. 


EVALUATION OF OPERATION MAINBRACE 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane, a member of this committee, submitted a 
question to be asked with respect to Operation Mainbrace, I believe. 
Will you propound that question at this point, Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. I will be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

From some research I have tried to determine to what extent the 
joint operation “Mainbrace” with the British in 1952 was a success, 
As it comes to me I do not know whether it was the English or whether 
it was the American people who felt it was not a success. Why was 
it not a success ? 

Admiral Carney. Well, I believe I would take exception to the 
statement that it was not a success, sir. Operation Mainbrace, like 
all of these particular allied operations, was carried out under con- 
trolled circumstances for the test of certain particular aspects of the 
operation. I think within the parameters of the exercise it was a 
very useful exercise. There were many things that the force did not 
do which they would have undertaken if it had been free to do so. 
The conditions of the exercise were somewhat limited. That is true 
of virtually all these NATO exercises. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think your response is as good as you could 
make it, Admiral. I read at the time, as I guess many others did, 
a lot of criticism as to the effectiveness of this operation. It no doubt 
did a lot of good and was a useful and helpful exercise, but what were 
the things about it which seemed to give rise to a doubt as to some of 
our thinking and so forth, if there were things like that in the picture? 

Admiral Carney. Mr. Chairman, I was in the NATO business at 
the time, rather than over here, but my impression was that the 
criticism stemmed from a relatively small number of those of the 
press who were present and that a great many others considered that 
the exercise was very well carried out. So I think that the criticism 
that appeared in the press could only be considered as criticism in the 
news sense, rather than in the technical analysis sense. 

Mr. Manon. What were the criticisms in the press? Frankly, I do 
not remember. 

Admiral Carnry. Well, as I say, I was on the other end of the line 
at the time. As I recall them, it was that operations were somewhat 
restricted by weather, which was true. That weather, however, also 
restricted the participating shore-based aircraft. As I recall it that 
was the principal criticism of the exercise. In other words, it was 
really a charge against the effectiveness of the carrier. 

That criticism was made on the basis of an isolated instance; I mean, 
one instance of bad weather. If that is the point at issue, I would 
say it was not too well taken. 

r. Manon. Will you make a little check with Navy records and 
supply any additional information possible on that point? 
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Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 
(The information is as follows :) 


STATEMENT IN REGARD TO OPERATION MAINBRACE 


In order to properly evaluate the results of any interallied exercise such as 
Mainbrace, it is necessary to have an understanding of its objectives, its forces, 
and the main events of the exercise. 

In any exercise of this nature it is important to understand the broad char- 
acter of the problem and to appreciate that in an exercise of this scope, the 
exercise as carried out is a compromise between the desired composition of the 
forces employed and the forces that can actually be made available for the 
particular exercise, before drawing any conclusions. 

The purpose of Mainbrace was to exercise the forces (primarily Navy) of 
SACLANT and SACEUR in strategical and tactical roles, with the following 
specific objectives : 

(a) Exercise of NATO comnfand relationships. 

(bo) Establishment of requirements for communications and testing of present 
systems and facilities. 

(c) Familiarization of participating forces with local conditions in the North 
European area. 

(dq) Maximum training in all types of operations required to fulfill strategical 
and tactical roles. 

(e) Development of a better understanding of the logistic problems involved 
in the conduct of operations in this area. 

Naval forces of the United Kingdom, Portugal, Netherlands, Norway, Belgium, 
Canada, France, and Denmark participated. More than 150 warships and 
hundreds of aircraft were involved, making this operation the largest of its type 
ever conducted. 

Within the limits outlined, valuable experience was gained during Mainbrace, 
but it would be wrong, as was stressed during the critique following the exer- 
eise, to attempt to draw any far-reaching conclusions on the relative merits of 
forces and weapons. 

It was the consensus of all United States and NATO commands involved that 
Mainbrace was neither designed to furnish, nor did its results justify the draw- 
ing of any definite conclusions on the relative nierits of the forces taking part in 
that exercise. 

Mainbrace as planned and carried out involved a movement of convoys between 
the United Kingdom and Scandinavia; raider operations by a cruiser; sub- 
marine and antisubmarine operations; operations of fast minelaying vessels; 
support of ground forces by sea and Air Forces; harbor defense exercises; and 
general replenishment at sea exercises; in addition to 2 carrier aircraft strikes 
of 2 days each. 

It was generally agreed by all NATO commands concerned that operation 
Mainbrace was successful in its objective. There were, as expected, several 
items involving command relations and communications, as well as operating 
procedures, that required review and in some cases, correction. 

One of the problems which received some criticism from the press was the 
difficulty experienced in furnishing air support of ground forces. Some difficulty 
was experienced with land support operations because of the fact that carriers 
of both the United Kingdom and the United States were operating in support 
of NATO Ground Forces. As in any such case practice was required to ensure 
not only accurate, rapid communications but other effective procedures. For 
example a detail required in making successful carrier air strikes in support of 
land forces is the timely receipt by the carrier of requests from the supported 
land force commander. Difficulty was experienced during Mainbrace in that 
requests were received on the carrier several hours later than required. 

There was a press criticism to the effect that weather interfered with carrier 
aircraft. It is quite true that weather did interfere with carrier operations. On 
September 18, 1952, during the phase of the exercise involving carrier air sup- 
port of land operations heavy seas and gale winds hampered carrier operations. 
Despite the unfavorable weather a large number of sorties (110) were flown 
from the Midway, F. D. Roosevelt, and the British carrier, Hagle. On the follow- 
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ing day when no carrier aircraft were launched, the weather also grounded all 
land-based aircraft. 

It is interesting to note that these press criticisms were voiced by only two 
United States reporters—Mr. Clay Blair of Time and Life and the editor of 
the Boston Herald. There were 96 news representatives embarked on ships 
plus an additional 55 accommodated ashore in the United Kingdom. 

The concensus of the NATO Commands involved was that carrier-air support 
would continue to play an important part in the plans for this area of the North 
Atlantic and Norwegian Sea or any similar area in which airfields are so scarce. 
The fact that requests are continually received from NATO Commands for more 
carriers to participate in major exercises indicates that this feeling still exists. 

Naval striking forces can choose the time and place for making air strikes. If 
the weather precludes a strike today they can either strike an alternate target 
or pull away and return when the weather is more favorable. As a matter 
of fact, due to their unique mobility, carrier forces can use the weather to great 
advantage. 

We cannot choose the area of the world in which to fight a war. If we must 
operate naval forces in the North Atlantic and Norwegian Sea, as we have done 
in two past world wars, we will do so again. When required, these forces will 
include carrier striking forces as well as carrier antisubmarine forces, the hunter- 
killer groups. 

Many of the problems encountered in Operation Mainbrace were solved during 
the exercise and those remaining have been subject to continuing remedial efforts. 

On the whole, the objectives of Mainbrace were achieved, consequently the 
exercise Was a success. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, I should appreciate it if the Secretary 
would supply what lessons the Navy learned in that exercise. 

Mr. Manon. What lessons particularly with respect to carriers did 
you learn in that exercise ! 

I do not know whether you or anyone here can answer that ade- 
quately or not. 

Admiral Carney. We learned that our allies had a great deal to 
learn about our type of carrier operations, among other things, sir. 
Like all of these exercises, inefficiencies in communications and things 
of that sort came to light. So far as learning any lesson from it is 
concerned, about the feasibility of the operation pro or con, I would 
not say that we did, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Smith, did you want to say something on this 
point ? 

Mr. Smrru. On the point of Mainbrace; no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. On the point of any delay in carrier procurement or on 
the carrier issue that we are now trying to discuss in the overall 
hearing. 


r 


EFFECT OF DELAY IN AUTHORIZATION OF NEW “FORRESTAL” CLASS CARRIER 


Mr. SmirH. Well, as I understand the question at the moment it is 
whether or not a delay of 1 year, of that magnitude, would have a seri- 
ous effect on this, or if it would do any good. 

One of my jobs is in the research and development business. I may 
say we are always confronted with the problem of whether we should 
delay production a little longer until we invent something new to put 
into whatever is going to be produced. I feel very much the way 
Admiral Carney does about the Forrestal. She is not anything radi- 
cal. She is doing a job that we are all very familiar with, with greatly 
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increased powers. I do not think there is anything that a year would 
give us enough additional knowledge about to make it worthwhile 
waiting that additional time. 

I am assuming that the general world conditions will remain tense 
and that we do agree that this is a weapons system that is essential to 
our defense. I could speak further to that point in general terms, if 
you would like. 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND SOVIET NAVAL POWER 


Mr. Manon. This question comes into this picture, as I see it: Last 
fall some organization came out and said that American naval power, 
relatively speaking, was receding and Soviet naval power was advane- 
ing, and that the naval power of the United States would be paralleled 
by or exceeded by the Soviet naval power if we did not launch a more 
ambitious program. I cannot quote it exactly. Do vou have in mind 
what I am talking about ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you tell me what it was? 

Admiral Carney. The differential between the Soviet Navy and 
ours is closing. The measure of our superiority is decreasing. That is 
true because they are engaged in a very ambitious and extensive build- 
ing program for cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, to name the 
principal categories. 

We. on the other hand, have been mostly modernizing. As I men- 
tioned in my prepared statement, most of the ships in the fleet are at 
about their half life today. In order to prevent this thing of block 
obsolescence overtaking us all of a sudden, having a large number of 
ships suddenly become overage and obsolete, a steady building pro- 
gram or replacement program is necessary. 

Mr. Manon. Who was it that issued this statement that appeared in 
the paper? 

Admiral Carney. I have made that statement on a good many oc- 
casions. 

Mr. Manon. In this statement they said that the Navy would have 
to have over a 10-year period, it seems to me, something in excess of 
$2 billion for shipbuilding annually. In this budget for shipbuilding 
you have in excess of $1 billion. Who was it that made that statement, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary THomas. I was going to answer that at some time one of 
the English military magazines said here not very long ago that the 
Russians at the present rate of building: 

Mr. Manon. The Soviets? 

Secretary Tuomas. The Soviets at this present rate of building 
would have a larger navy in 2 vears than the United States Navy. 
They might have meant in numbers. I am just quoting what the 
British paper said. 

Mr. Manon. I hope you are not fully convinced of the accurateness 
of that. 

Secretary Tomas. I am not even partially convinced. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you do not know where I get my figure. 
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ANNUAL COST OF COMPLETE MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Admiral Carney. I know what the figure is, Mr. Chairman, but who 
said it publicly I do not know. We have figured it would cost about 
<2 billion a year for a complete replacement program to completely 
modernize the fleet and keep it modern. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anybody in the room who knows the source of 
the statement I have been trying to quote ? 

Secretary THomas. I know the source of it. It came out of the Navy 
Planning Division. , 

Mr. Manon. Was there an official statement of the Navy, or was 1t 
some organization ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. It was in our Planning Division and not an 
official statement of the Navy. 

Admiral Carney. I do not know the statement you mean, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is not too significant. 

Admiral Carney. The figure is about what would be required for an 
overall replacement program. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the replacement program we have 
now is inadequate to the extent of about $1 billion? 

Admiral Carney. No: I do not consider it inadequate. We are still 
studying designs, and we do not want to go into anything until we are 
absolutely sure of it. 

That is one of the reasons we have held up destroyers and some other 
designs. 

Now we feel confident we know exactly what we want and we 
feel pretty confident we know what the future looks like for a decade. 

I would not recommend a straight mathematical program of any 
given amount for a complete replacement. I think we are proceeding 
very well. I think that we have done very well and Congress has been 
very generous with respect to modernization over the past 10 years. I 
think this also strikes a very good balance with respect to the ship- 
building capability of the country. It is a good solid program. 


PRIORITIES IN SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM FOR 1956 


Mr. WiccteswortH. Have we inserted anywhere in the record, the 
program of construction and conversion for fiscal 1956 which is before 
us! 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. Does it show priority ratings? 

Admiral Carney. No. It is not drawn on the basis of priority, but 
itis broken down by categories. on 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I would like to have for the record, if it is not 
already available, a table comparable to the table that appears on page 
18 of the hearings of last year, showing the program and priority 
ratings. 

Mr. Manon. Will you please insert that at this point ? 
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(The following statement was submitted later :) 


The following is the recommended priority of ships and craft in the proposed 
shipbuilding and conversion program for fiscal year 1956. It is listed here by 
priority, but were there to be a reduction in the program it would be restudied 
and the priority revised. 




















Vessel type Number | New constructi 
‘ M } on 
Priority of vessels! or conversion 
1 | CVA attack aircraft carrier.............-- 1 | New. 
2 wre attack aircraft carrier (angled deck) : Poa 
ik I i i i ae * . 0. 
Ot” Re ee 7 | New. 
5 | SSN nuclear power submarine_ 2 Do. 
Sei UO Serta ee aura 6 Do. 
7 | 88G guided missile submarine- -_-_- a lala a eta 1 Do. 
8 | SSR radar picket submarine (nuclear power) --.-.........-..---- 1 Do, 
9 | CLG guided missile light cruiser....................-........---- 1 | Conversion. 
Pe On ee Ae: ee A 4| New. 
11 | TAGR eroen tadar station Milp... ....... 55-22. --20255-6556--5--2 4 | Conversion, 
RT ee er See | 12 Do. 
13 ee NG Wg ons con orks a ctubbathed Lécdancitvdlonmmecbche a 2) New. 
14 | ARC cable repairing or laying ship..-.................--.-------- 2 | Conversion, 
20) Be IIS enuncncnacccehbancacsiucudsuaautetobhbeents 1 Do, 
16 | AZ ammunition ship.................... ‘hedaman ae 2) New. 
AS, 9 eee I RE I Nn ican enews iawimenne 1 Do. 
AG} Ear er eee Mae GUO NOE... a ww coc neceeedin ccdawcss- 1 | Conversion. 
19 | CA heavy cruiser conversion (3’’/50) .....-..----- Sepiiheakaictiases 1 Do. 
SO |}. Bees MeO TROON soo gan oo nc oie Seca ncccceccddinncd 2) New. 
‘21 | Se i) an a on, See eamih ahomnmmelnaen 1 64 Do. 
ie De eo an icnean cian anne see eeES Abad e 164 Do. 
SD | See as DOO MIO TRS oad ised cna wc chcsee-cdinn ssn dadeae<eee> 1240 Do. 
in eran I as gions clean we aaele reat 1 850 Do. 
Se er ne ee pe eiace eae euneaenesen dee 110 | Do. 
26 | YP patrol vessel (service craft)..............-...-.-..-..---..--- 15 Do. 





1 Service craft less LCVP—6,484 tons; 
2 6,885 tons. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORIZATION FOR CARRIER CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, with regard to the few questions that 
I have on the supercarrier, I do not want to appear opposed to it, but 
I understand that you are building the supercarrier under Public 
Law 3 of the 82d Congress; is that true ¢ 

Admiral Leccerr. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Deane. I have a copy of that act, Mr. Chairman, that I would 
like to submit for the record. 

(The law referred to is as follows: 


Pusitic Law 3—82p CONGRESS 


CHAPTER 4—I1sT SESSION 
H. R. 1001 


AN ACT To authorize the construction of modern naval vessels, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President is hereby author- 
ized to undertake the construction of, or to acquire and convert, not to exceed 
five hundred thousand tons of modern naval vessels in the following categories 
and subcategories : 

(a) Combatant vessels, three hundred and fifteen thousand tons divided into: 

1. Warships, one hundred thousand tons, including one aircraft carrier of 
not to exceed sixty thousand tons. 

2. Amphibious warfare vessels and landing craft, one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand tons. 

3. Mine warfare vessels, twenty-five thousand tons. 

4. Patrol vessels, fifteen thousand tons. 

(b) Auxiliary vessels, one hundred and seventy-five thousand tons. 

(c) Service craft, nine thousand tons. 

(d) Experimental types, one thousand tons. 

Sec. 2. The President is authorized to convert not to exceed one million tous 
of existing naval vessels, from among those vessels on the Navy List determined 
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to be best fitted for conversion, to modern naval vessels, of the following 
categories and subcategories : 

(a) Combatant vessels, one million tons, divided into: 

1. Warships, nine hundred and ninety thousand tons. 
2. Mine warfare vessels, ten thousand tons. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary for 
the construction, acquisition, or conversion of the foregoing vessels. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949, as amended, or the provisions of any other law, no battleship, carrier, 
cruiser, destroyer, or submarine of the United States which has not been stricken 
from the Navy Register as provided by section 2 of the Act of August 5, 1882 
(22 Stat. 296), as amended, or any interest of the United States in any such 
vessel, shall hereafter be sold, transferred, or otherwise disposed of unless 
authorized hereafter by the Congress. 

Sec. 5. The balance of tonnage authorizations remaining in the following 
Acts are hereby rescinded : 

(a) The Act of December 17, 1943 (Public Law 204, Seventy-eighth Congress). 

(b) The Act of July 9, 1942 (Public Law 665, Seventy-seventh Congress). 

(c) The Act of May 24, 1941 (Public Law 72, Seventy-seventh Congress) as 
amended by the Act of December 17, 1941 (Public Law 353, Seventy-seventh 
Congress). 

(d) The Act of May 26, 1943 (Public Law 61, Seventy-eighth Congress). 
Approved March 10, 1951. 


Mr. Deane. Under (a), Mr. Secretary, it says: 


Combatant vessels, three hundred and fifteen thousand tons, divided into: 
1. Warships, one hundred thousand tons, including one aircraft carrier of 
not to exceed sixty thousand tons. 


As I understand, Admiral Carney indicated no more warships would 
be built. Do TI interpret that correctly under the law ? 

Admiral Carney. I said battleships. 

Mr. Deane. Originally, did you contemplate battleships under that 
category ¢ 

Admiral Carney. I do not quite understand. They are in the same 
category as warships; yes. 

Mr. Deane. What I am trying to arrive at is, under which sections 
of this bill are you now building the supercarriers ? 

Admiral Carney. It isa warship, sir. 

Mr. Deane. The Congress has not specifically spelled out a super- 
carrier as such, has it? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think very definitely. I think that it spells 
it out here—“warships, one hundred thousand tons, including one air- 
craft carrier.” 

Mr. Deane. Is your interpretation of the law such that it gives you 
the right to switch from warships to carriers ? 

Secretary THomas. A carrier isa warship. We talk about a warship 
as a battleship, a carrier, a destroyer, a cruiser, an escort and a sub- 
marine. Those are warships as such. 

Mr. Scrtvner. How many carriers does this act authorize ? 

Mr. Deane. That is the next question that I want to develop. I will 
be glad for the Secretary to go into that. 

Secretary THomas. I am not sure that I understand the question. 

Mr. Manon. What is the technicality as to authorization ? 

Admiral Leccrert. We have plenty of warship tonnage available 
: us under Public Law 3. The only thing we are tight on is the escort 
class. 

Mr. Deane. How many carriers do you contemplate building? 

Admiral Leccerr. We are asking for only one, sir. I do not know 
the exact amount of tonnage we have available in the warship cate- 
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gory under Public Law 3, but I know it is ample. We do not need an 
increase to handle this year’s program, 

Mr. Deane. How many more supercarriers of the Forrestal type 
do you contemplate under this law ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not believe we have put any limit on it as 
such. We are asking for one this year and next year. It is on a year- 
to-year basis. 

Admiral Leecerr. May I amplify that a bit? Perhaps I ean help. 
We have two bills now before the House Armed Services Committee. 
The first one is what we call the big tonnage bill, which is to allow 
tonnage for different categories, and the other is a short bill which 
allows tonnage for this year’s program (fiscal year 1956). We do 
not know which they will take yet. 

Mr. Fioop. I think the gentleman from North Carolina raised an 
extremely interesting question of statutory construction. You might 
have one of your J AG officers look into it. 

Mr. Deane. I wanted to comment on that, Mr. Flood. I would 
think in view of the progress in that type of construction this legis- 
lation is getting out of date. Would you agree with that? 

Admiral Lreecerr. Yes. We have a bill before the Armed Services 
Committee now to revise it. As a matter of fact, we have two bills. 

Mr. Fioop. May I comment on the point further? Keeping in mind 
the condition of your authorizing legislation now before the legisla- 
tive committee; keeping in mind this is an appropriations committee: 
keeping in mind further the language of the statute that the gentle- 
man has read into the record; keeping in mind further that you are 
talking about warships, may I point out to you the law of statutory 
construction—the Congress in passing that law specifically spells out 
the word “aircraft carrier.” 

Now, it would appear to me by so doing you will find courts which 
will say that it therefore excludes all others. That is the “inclusio 
unius est exclusio alterius” theory of law, and it is a fundamental 
theory of law. 

If the Congress in its wisdom, and its legislative mind, gives birth 
to a statute which says “warships, including one carrier,” Mr. Secre- 
tary, somebody on the Supreme Court is going to say that means 
“warships, one carrier.” And you will not be permitted to interpret 
the word “warship” by tonnage and dollars to include other than one 
carrier. 

If the Congress had not spelled it out, it looks to me as though some- 
body in the Navy ought to have an abundance of caution. 

(Nore.—The following discussion relating to authority for construc- 
tion of carriers occurred subsequently.) 

Mr. Manon. A question has arisen here in the testimony with re- 
gard to the authorization of carriers of the Forrestal type. Public 
Law No. 3 of the 82d Congress has been introduced in the record by 
a member of the committee, Mr. Deane. 

I wish we could show this discussion immediately following the 
other discussion on this subject. 

The point is: Do you rely upon Public Law No, 3 of the 82d Con- 
gress for authorization for the additional carrier which you are re- 

uesting at this time, or do you rely upon some other enactment of 
the Congress; and, if so, what is it ? 
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Admiral Nunn. Mr. Chairman, we rely on Public Law No. 3 not 
at all in our request for funds for this carrier. We rely on prior 
authorizations, unobligated at the moment, for this carrier for which 
funds are requested this year. These prior authorizations are con- 
tained in the Vinson-Tramme] Act of 1934 and its amendments. 

Mr. Manon. Can you cite that portion which is most applicable ? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. It would be a little difficult to cite, sir, 
because the Vinson-Trammel Act originally enacted in 1934 has been 
amended many times. The total of some 9 million tons of authoriza- 
tion for tonnage is contained in a great many statutes, most of which 
are codified, however. I can briefly give the citations from Title 
XXXIV: United States Code, wherein these authorizations are 
contained, 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADMIRAL IRA H,. NUNN, UNITED STATES NAVY 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL OF THE NAVY 


Authority to construct the aircraft carrier for which funds are requested 
in the 1956 budget of the Navy Department, is contained in the Vinson-Tram- 
nell Act and its amendments. Substantial unobligated tonnage balances totalling 
1,376,000 tons for constructing combatant vessels remains. The statutes author- 
izing these balances are listed below : 


Aet Balance 
Vinson-Trammell Act, 34 U. S. C. 495, approved Mar. 27, 1984_------- 596, T97 
Public Law 528, 75th Cong. 34. rv. S. C. 498, approved May 17, 1938__---- 44, 548 
Public Law 629, 75th Con. 34 U. 8S. C. 498-1, approved June 14, 1940__ 21, 300 
Public Law 757, 76th Con., 34 U.S. C. 498-2, approved July 19, 1940____ 145, 408 


Public Law 369, 77th Cong., 34 U.S. C. 498-3, approved Dec. 23, 1941____ 29, 868 
Public Law 666, 77th Cong., 34 U.S. C. 498-5, approved July 9, 1942___ 538, 803 


Public Law 3 of the 82d Congress, approved March 10, 1951, authorized, 
among other things, the construction of 100,000 tons of warships “including 
one aircraft carrier of not to exceed sixty thousand tons.” 

Public Law 3 was passed with the full realization by the Congress that there 
was ample unobligated tonnage previously authorized by law to permit the con- 
struction of that 60,000 ton carrier. The report from the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House (January 12, 1951) on the measure which became Public 
Law 3 stated “There are approximately 1,200,000 tons of combatant tonnage 
not obligated to date.” The report from the Committee on Armed Services of 
the Senate (February 21, 1951) on the same measure remarked “Checks indicate 
that there are many additional authorizations still outstanding under which 
the Navy could construct or convert tonnage * * *.” 

Appropriations were made the following year for another carrier of the For- 
restal type without enactment of an authorization similar to that contained in 
Public Law 8. A bill for that purpose was reported to the House but was left 
upon the calendar (H. R. 6140). In its report on that measure the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services stated : 

“There is presently available sufficient unobligated tonnage from previous 
shipbuilding authorization acts, both of combatant and of other types of vessels, 
to make authorizing legislation unnecessary at this time. In view of this, the 
question naturally arises as to the need for the introduction of H. R. 6140. The 
reason is this: The committee feels that it is obligatory upon the Congress to 
be aware at all times of how the national defense is progressing. The easiest 
means for carrying out this obligation is by a regular appraisal of the various 
elements of the defense program. The committee, therefore, in this instance, 
required a detailed justification of the need for the ships proposed for construc- 
tion or conversion under this bill. The substance of that justification, subject, 
of course, to security considerations, is set out in this report.” 

On March 14, 1952, during hearings before the subcommittee on Department 
of the Navy appropriations, the following conversation occurred : 

‘Captain Nunn. If the authorization bill, H. R. 6140 were enacted, we would 
be restricted, I should say, for this year to the tonnages specified in that bill. I 
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understand, Mr. Sheppard, that Mr. Vinson contemplates now not bringing ip 
an authorization bill this year. Was not that his suggestion? 

“Mr. SHEPPARD. That is right. 

“Captain NUNN. It seems to me that it would be unnecessary to bring one in 
since the tonnage is available from authorizations of the past. 

“Mr. WIGGLESworTH. You mean that you think that all you should have this 
year is covered by previous authorizations? 

“Captain Nunn. Yes; that is correct, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

“Mr. SHEPPARD. Have you had occasion to review the language of the preceding 
bills of authorization that have contributed to the overall tonnage that I have 
referred to; that is, the 1,309,698 tons? 

“Captain Nunn. Yes, I have, Mr. Sheppard. From the Vinson-Trammel Act 
of 1934 on up to date. The Vinson-Trammel Act is, of course, as you know, the 
basis for all combatant tonnage authorization, and increases in the size of the 
Navy have been brought about since its enactment by amendment to it. 

“Mr. SHEPPARD. Considering the last amendments that have been made, there 
is nothing to your knowledge that would prohibit the continuity of construction 
as it is presently proposed in the pending appropriation request? 

“Captain Nunn. That is correct, sir. Following World War II, you will recall, 
Mr. Sheppard, when the shipbuilding programs were cut back suddenly after the 
armistice in Japan, there were rescissions of appropriations which had previous- 
ly been made. Those rescissions were upon the money only and not upon the 
authorized tonnage. 

DETAIL OF TONNAGE AUTHORIZATIONS 


“Mr. SHEPPARD. Consequently, the present tonnage that has not been utilized 
under all authorizations is 1,309,698, made up of 38,250 tons from Public Law 3 
of the 82d Congress and 1,271,448 from all other laws. So, insofar as you know, 
there is no legal reason why the construction in tonnage that is presented in 
your present appropriation request could not be accomplished if this committee 
and the Congress as a whole approve of the construction program presently 
under consideration, 

“Captain NunN. That is correct, sir. 

“T know of no reason why that would not come about, sir.” 

Appropriations for a third Forrestal were made in 1953 without specific author- 
ization since ample unobligated tonnage remained. 

In 1954 unobligated tonnage existed for all of the shipbuilding contemplated 
except for a few mine warfare and patrol categories. In reporting out a bill 
to authorize those small ships, the Committee on Armed Services remarked : 

“Ample tonnage authority is available from existing statutes for the Navy’s 
shipbuilding program for fiscal 1955, except in the mine warfare and patrol sub- 
categories. The deficiencies in these subcategories will be met by H. R. 8571, 
which will also provide a margin for contingencies. The authority contained in 
the bill will allow the construction of 3 mine-warfare vessels and 8 patrol vessels, 
having aggregate tonnages of 2,010 and 10,480, respectively. Their estimated 
cost is $114,897,000. These combatant types are a vital part of the Navy’s 1955 
program.” 

An identical paragraph appeared in the Senate committee’s report. 

This year (1955) the Navy is asking for no funds to build ships the tonnage 
for which has not been previously authorized. 

The situation regarding statutory authority to build another earrier was best 
described by Mr. Carl Vinson, the Chairman of the Committee on Armed Services 
of the House, on January 28, 1955, during a briefing of that committee by the 
Secretary of the Navy when Mr. Vinson remarked : 

“The CHAIRMAN. Now, in regard to the airplane carrier, as I stated the other 
day when we were discussing Mr. Wilson’s fine statement, the budget recom- 
mends a new airplane carrier. Now, strictly speaking, I don’t know whether it is 
necessary to have an authorization, because there was put on the statute books, 
about 25 or 30 years ago enough tonnage to last almost 100 years. I had experi- 
enced so much difficulty back in those days getting authorizations that, with 
Admiral Nunn and others, I said, ‘Well, we will shoot the works and I hope we 
will put enough tonnage authorization in there that will last at least during my 
lifetime.’ And we did so. I think, strictly speaking, all you would have to do 
is to go before the Appropriations Committee and get the money. But never- 
theless, I want you to send up here a bill for this airplane carrier, and I want 
the committee to have a hearing on it, and for the committee, notwithstanding 
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the fact that the tonnage is already there, to act on it, just like we did on the 
Forrestal.” 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything in any of these authorizations which 
would in any way limit the size of a combatant ship ? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir. 

Mr. oo In other words, a carrier could be 100,000 tons or 
bigger 

Tsintvel Nunn. That is right. Public Law 3, to which you re- 
ferred, was enacted for the purpose of prescribing the construction 
of a carrier of that approximate size that year. That is the reason 
why Congress enacted that law; to make it clear that there was to be 
a carrier constructed. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, this is a minor part of the authorized 
warship construction program ? 

Admiral Nunn. That is true, sir. At this moment we have approxi- 
mately 1 million tons of authorized, unobligated eombatant ship ton- 
nage. 

Mr. Manon. If Congress wanted to provide the funds, and if you 
requested only carriers, theoretically under the law you could have a 
shipbuilding program of 1 million tons of large carriers? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir; correct. You could. 


ACTION OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF ON PROPOSED NEW CARRIER 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, have the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved 
the construction of the supercarrier ? 

Secretary THomas. Admiral Carney can speak to that because he is 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Deane. These questions may seem pointed, but they are not 
because I am opposing your program. I greatly admire the way you 
have prepared your testimony. I feel you are an exceedingly valuable 
arm to our military defense, but due to the fact there is so much pro 
and con, even among the military, I think our committee is entitled 
to know all we can obtain on these points from you. 

Admiral Carney. The question of the action of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff you will have to get from the Secretary of Defense. The JCS 
make recommendations, but they have no standing until they are acted 
upon. We are coming up to Congress with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Defense for this program. 

Mr. Manon. I think that you did not quite answer his question. 

Admiral Carney. I could not. 

Mr. Manon. I think the Joint Chiefs of Staff more or less leave to 
each service the selection of its weapons. I would be surprised if the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff even discussed this new carrier. 

Admiral Carney. Actually, with regard to matters of forces, force 
levels, one thing and the other, we do discuss them in detail and we 
make our recommendations to the Secretary of Defense. 

I would like to be excused from giving 

Mr. Manon. You feel that you would be violating a confidence? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How can we find out what the recommendation of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff was? I think we are entitled to know what the 
Joint Chiefs think of the new carrier, if they have any thoughts on 
that subject. 

59136—55—78 
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Secretary Tuomas. The Secretary of Defense has approved the J yo 
carrier in this program. yo 

Mr. Manon. That is nice. He does not have to have the recommen- | 
dation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Everybody knows that. Mr. 
Deane has asked a question. I think he is entitled to an answer. th 

Admiral Carney. I do not feel that I am permitted to give an 
answer concerning the opinions or recommendations of the Joint & to 
Chiefs of Staff . 

Mr. Manon. Who can give an answer? Do the Joint Chiefs recom- 
mend the new carrier? 

Admiral Carney. That would have to come from the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Manon. The Secretary could tell us whether or not the Joint p 
Chiefs recommended it ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. SI 

Mr. Manon. That is perfectly all right. We will ask the Secretary I 
of Defense. Ww 

Mr. Deane. Will we have that for the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. We will get it for the record. Will you see to it, 
General Moore, that we have an answer at this point in the record § ! 


from the Secretary of Defense—a statement which I would like to see @ 
and have called to the committee’s attention before it is inserted—with Jj ¢ 
respect to the action of the Joint Chiefs of Staff upon the fifth large 

arrier ? te 
carrier ? 


General Moore. I will get that. 
(The following letter was received from the Secretary of Defense :) 1 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 


Washington, February 15, 1955. . 

Hon. Grorce MAHON, I 

Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 4 

Committee on Appropriations, 4 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

( 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your query, transmitted to me 
through General Moore, whether or not the Joint Chiefs of Staff had approved 
the program for an additional carrier of the Forrestal type which is provided 
for in the fiscal year 1956 budget estimates now being considered. The technical ( 
answer to this question is they did not. The matter was not formally referred 
to them. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff as a matter of practice do not make formal recom- ) 
mendations in regard to the specific equipment deemed necessary by the services 
to carry out their assigned missions, whether it be a specific carrier or destroyer, 
for the Navy; a particular missile or specific tank, for the Army; or a specific 
fighter or bomber for the Air Force. 

In the numerous discussions which take place in the formulation of our mili- 
tary program and the budget, such items are discussed at length with both 
civilian and military heads of the services. As a result of such discussions the 
carrier of the Forrestal class which is included in the budget for 1956 is con- 
sidered necessary, and of high priority. 

Sincerely, 


C. E. WILson. 


Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield? I do not know whether 
the gentleman was in the committee room when the Secretary of 
Defense was interrogated about this particular ship. I believe if you 
will refer to the record and to the responses of the Secretary while 
he was testifying about the budget, that from your point of view 
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you will not find some very clear conversation on the point to which 
you are presently addressing yourself. 

Mr. Deane. I will be grateful to have it, Mr. Chairman. 

You indicated, Admiral, that the Soviets were rapidly building up 
their naval strength. 

Does your intelligence reveal they are building carriers, and if so, 
to what extent? 

Admiral Carney. I do not know of any carriers they are building. 


AIRCRAFT COMPLEMENT ON “FORRESTAL” CLASS CARRIER 


Mr. Deane. How many planes or aircraft, and what types, can you 
place on the Forrestal? 

Admiral Carney. That would depend entirely upon the mission, 
sir. The composition of any of these forces is tailored for the task. 
[could not give you a definitive answer on that. We have fighters and 
we have attack aircraft capable of atomic delivery and other purposes. 
That would be determined by the nature of the operation. 

Mr. Deane. Let me recast the question. Regardless of the number 
that you have on the carrier, in the event of w arfare, how many planes 
would it take and of the total aboard, how many will it take to defend 
the carrier ? 

Admiral Carney. That again, sir, is a question that I would have 
to elaborate on. 

A carrier task force can have any given number of carriers in it. 
The number of aircraft that are employed for the defense of a forma- 
tion does not increase arithmetically with the number of carriers that 
are in the formation. For example, if we had two carriers we might 
be required to keep 8 or 12 planes aloft at all times, and we could prob- 
= get along with the same combat air patrol over 4 carriers, so there 

gain it isa decision that has to be made depending on how far away 
roa a threat we may be, what the nature of the threat may be, to 
determine what to keep aloft for defensive purposes. 

The majority of the aircraft would be, I think, normally fighters in 
any complement they assigned the ship, but they have other 
capabilities, 

Mr. Deane. What is the maximum striking range of the long-range 
bombers that would leave the decks on the Forrestal? 

Admiral Carney. I would like to check this, but it would be on 
the order of 1,000 to 1,200 miles. 

Mr. Deanr. What is the maximum long-range bombing mission of 
your land-based naval aircraft ? 

Admiral Carney. We do not have any. 

Mr. Deane. You do not have any? 

Admiral Carney. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Admiral, do you mean when you say 1,000 miles, 
that is 1,000 miles out ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. That isthe radius of action. 

Mr. Deane. There and back to the deck ? 

Admiral Carney. 1,000 miles out and 1,000 miles back. 

Mr. Froop. Is that twice as far as an Air Force flying cover? 

Admiral Carney. No. 
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Mr. Froop. I made a point here the other day when General Twin. 
ing was here. I asked him a couple of times a question. I said; 
“Now, General, I want to know what is good fighting range for your 
fighters flying cover with your medium bombers, either out of West- 
ern Europe or the heavies out of England.” He told me 500 miles, 

Admiral Carney. That is about right. 

Mr. Froop. But you are going to fly fighters from a carrier 1,000 
miles. 

Admiral Carney. That was not the question that was asked. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the question ? 

Mr. Deane. Long-range bombers, 

Mr. Fioop. Bombers? 

Admiral Carnry. Long-range attack aircraft. 

Mr. Froop. Not fighters? 

Admiral Carney. That was not the question, as 1 understood it. 

Mr. Drange How many of such bombers can you place on the For- 
restal deck ¢ 

Admiral Leccerr. I would not know the exact number. 

Mr. Manon. No one has asked the exact number. Would it be §, 
18, or 80? 

Admiral Leccerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. On that point, for the chairman’s benefit and for mine, 
I would like to know, What is the number ? 

Mr. Manon. Provide it for the committee. 

Mr. Deane. Supply for the committee the organizational structure 
of an attack, the type of planes that would be on the Yorvresta/, the 
fighters and the long-range bombers. 

Admiral Carney. Would you specify what sort of an attack, sir, 
because there are many different kinds of operations. 

Mr. Manon. What you will have to do is to give us some idea of 
one type. Just give us general information. 

(The information requested has been supplied to the committee.) 

Secretary Tuomas, Would you like some idea of what a carrier 
like the Coral Sea carries now ? 

Mr. Deane. I think that we are directing our thinking toward the 
Forrestal, and I think so far as my position is concerned I would 
like to have it for the Forrestal. 

Secretary THomas. You carry not only the fighters, but you carry 
the splinter groups, the night attack planes, the photograph planes— 
the guppies. 

PROPOSED USE OF “SEAMASTER” PLANE 


Mr. Deane. I would like to have you discuss your projected Seamas- 
ter jet seaplane and to what extent it has developed in actual operation. 
I want to compare that with the carrier operation. 

Admiral Carney. In the first place, the Seamaster is not a tested 
aircraft. It has great potentialities which are worth developing, but 
until that aircraft has been tested in service, I do not believe you could 
make a comparison. I cannot give you any information on it. 

Mr. Deann. What is behind the thinking of the Navy in projecting 
the Seamaster ? 
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Admiral Carney. The Seamaster has possibilities from both the 
strategic and tactical and possibly the logistical standpoint, but I 
vould like to discuss that separately a bit. 

Mr. Deane. If you have in mind any relationship to the carrier 
lease continue. That is the purpose in asking the question. 

You contemplate it as a supporting weapon for the carrier # 

Admiral Carney. Not specifically; no. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Thank you very much. 


VULNERABILITY OF ‘FORRESTAL’ CLASS CARRIER TO NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. Would you discuss the issue of vulnerability of the 
carrier of the Forrestal type to atomic-hydrogen bomb attack ? 

Admiral Carney. I think that Admiral Leggett could speak to the 
structural improvements in the ship. 

(The information was supplied to the committee.) 


SITES FOR CARRIER CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sortvner. Where are the four carriers being built that are now 
authorized ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. The first was built at Newport News, the second 
at New York Naval Shipyard, the third at Newport News, and the 
fourth at New York Naval Shipyard. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can any one of these carriers go through the Panama 
Canal ? 

Secretary TuHomas. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How can you get them around to the Pacific? 

Secretary Tuomas. Around the Horn. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long will that take? 

Admiral Carney. Thirteen days additional, sir. 


MODIFICATIONS IN CARRIER DESIGN 


Mr. Scrivner. Originally we were told that the need for the big 
carrier was because we had to have a stronger deck and a bigger deck 
and everything to carry a big bomber to carry the A-bomb. That 
was several years ago. Now we find with the compression of the size 
of the A-bomb the reason for the big carrier has gone by the board 
because you can carry an A-bomb more devastating than the one that 
was then in being with a much smaller plane than you were contemplat- 
ing then. That is the reason we were given. That was the selling 
point. That need is no longer here. Why the need for the big souped- 
up carrier ? 

Admiral Carney. When this carrier was in its first design stage, sir, 
which was 1946, it was designed as a true flattop with an unobstructed 
deck. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was going to come to that in a minute. 

Admiral Carney. That was accepted. It was a great handicap, 
both from ship control and also from an electronics and communi- 
cations standpoint. 

Then as we got some contraction of aircraft, in view of the fact the 
atomic weapons were improving and smaller weapons, weightwise, 
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became available, we found out we could go back to the island, but 
these aircraft are still heavy aircraft. With the new jets, the need 
for stronger decks and heavier elevators is still valid. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps Congress did the Navy quite a favor then 
because my recollection is when the carrier was first proposed we were 
told that it was going to be a flush deck carrier, which raised some 
questions in many minds, and there was a delay. 

Now, thanks to that delay, the Navy is not now encumbered with any 
flush top carriers. 

Admiral Carney. The advent of the angled deck and a change in 
plane design, the improvement in atomic weapons have all combined 
to make it possible to have the island on the ship, which we want very 
much. 


EFFECT OF DELAY IN AUTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION OF CARRIER 


Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is we heard very much the same thing 
then when there was delay in providing appropriations for the flush 
deck carrier as we are hearing now—that it would impede and delay 
the Navy’s program—but from what you have just told us and from 
what we have heard, that delay helped the Navy. If we had appro- 
priated the money then you would have built a flush deck carrier, 
maybe 2 or 3. I do not know how many you had in mind then. You 
would have had then what you do not want now. 

Admiral Carney. There is a cutoff point, though, in that thinking, 
it seems to me, Mr. Scrivner, because the extremes are to build imme- 
diately, or wait forever. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Who has proposed waiting forever ? 

Admiral Carney. Those would be the extremes, and we feel there 
is a need to progress in this particular type of ship. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well now 

Admiral Carney. There can be changes in any long-term program. 

Mr. Scrivner. In the Forrestal you ran into structural changes that 
had to be made. 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have contracts for quite a large number of 
planes that looked good, but when you got them out and started work- 
ing them they were not what you wanted. Why would it not stand to 
reason that you should get the Forrestal out, take it out in every sort 
of weather and operate it in every way you possibly can? Weather 
is a big factor in this, is it not? 

Admiral Carney. We have been doing that with the 45,000-ton 
ship. 

Mr. Scrivner. How big is the Forrestal? 

Admiral Carney. Sixty thousand tons plus. 

Secretary Tuomas. By the time you get this carrier that we are 
talking about now, your Forrestal will have been out and will have 
been tested. Any delay you make in this program will delay your 
whole program. 





TOTAL NUMBER OF “FORRESTAL” CLASS CARRIERS PLANNED 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us lay the cards on the table. How many of these 
Forrestal type carriers do you want to build? You say one each year. 
Where are we going? Where are we going to end? 
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Secretary Tuomas. I think that is going to depend a great deal on 
events. I donot think that you can answer that right off. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, have you not heard, and has not there 
been a lot of talk, that you are laying down the proposal for 10 of 
them ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. No. Mr. Kimball said that. I never said that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have never seen anything that changed it. 

Secretary THomas. Dan Kimball, when he was Secretary, said that 
he was planning on 10 supercarriers, 1 a year, I think, if I am not 
mistaken. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not seen any announcement that has men- 
tioned that at all. 

Secretary Tuomas. This administration of the Navy Department 
is not committed to any number of carriers. I think it is going to 
depend upon developments. You may have atomic propulsion in your 
new ships. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the things in the back of my mind. 
Why all the haste ? 

Secretary THomas. In the meantime, as I say, here in my opinion 
is the most potent offensive weapon—one of the most potent in the 
world today. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can get a division of opinion on that. 

Secretary THomas. I said “in my opinion.” 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. © 

Secretary Tuomas. There is not a division in my opinion. In my 
opinion it is a very potent weapon today. You have to have the 
heavier deck. The airplanes carry a more compact bomb, but they are 
heavier airplanes. They develop greater attack speeds. They develop 
greater landing speed, and it takes a heavier deck. We are trying to 
stretch the ranges out. In order to stretch the ranges out you have to 
have larger planes to carry the jet fuel. There is no diminishing need 
for the Forrestal type carrier. 


CARRIERS REPLACED BY “FORRESTAL” TYPE 


Mr. Scrivner. What, if anything, will these Forrestal type carriers 
replace in the Navy? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, it is just a new type; that is all. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to everything else you have ? 

Secretary Tuomas. It will carry more planes. It will carry larger 
planes. It will carry planes of a greater bomb capacity and carry 
planes of greater range. 

Mr. Scrivner. I still come back to my question : what will it replace? 
Anything? 

Admiral Carney. In the operating forces I think it will. 

Mr. Scrivner. What will it replace ? 

Admiral Carney. It will replace /’ssex type carriers as the For- 
restal type come in. If we maintain a level force plan such as we are 
contemplating for the fiscal year 1956, we are going to keep 15 attack 
carriers, and that is the program for 1956. If I had one of these new 
modern carriers available I would put one of the others out, put it in 
mothballs and maintain my 15 carriers out of the best I had. 
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SUPPORTING VESSELS IN CARRIER OPERATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Awhile ago you were going to tell us what the sup. 
porting vessels would be. You gave us 2 cruisers and 18 destroyers 
and somebody interrupted. 

Admiral Carney. That is what we actually had with the forces 
which were recently operating in support of the evacuation of the 
Tachens. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what you would normally have, is it! 
You did not run into any opposition there. 

Admiral Carney. We were prepared for opposition. 

Mr. Scrivner. You did not run into it. 

Admiral Carney. We had to make a disposition out there for that 
eventuality, and that was a good sample of the force we put together 
in the circumstance. 

Mr. Scrivner. There were no repair ships, tankers, and nothing like 
that. 

Admiral Carney. For mobile logistic support, tankers, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many tankers? 

Admiral Carney. Anywhere from 2 to 5, depending upon the size 
of the force. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many repair ships did you have? 

Admiral Carney. None with the operating forces. They would 
be back at the bases. But those, Mr. Scrivner, are not specifically for 
a carrier task force; they do the job for everything we have. 

Mr. Scrivner. We understand they are not married to them. They 
are mobile. They might go with a battleship or anything. We under- 
stand that. 


COST OF “FORRESTAL” TYPE CARRIER 


Now, when you get one of these carriers completed at a cost of be- 
tween $250 million and $300 million—— 

Secretary Tuomas. No, sir. 

Admiral Ciexton. $179 million to $207 million is the range of cost 
for the 4 carriers now building. 

Mr. Scrivner. With all the cost it would not be over $207 million? 

Admiral Crexron. That is the cost of the ship. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you give me all that it costs above $207 million! 

“Admiral CLexron. Those are fixed-price contracts. ‘The cost at 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. for the Yorrestal is $197, 
859.000 for the total ship. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am trying to get some solid figures here now. The 
top is $207 million. What will you have to spend after you spend 
the $207 million—anything at all? I mean except for the airplanes! 

Secretary Tuomas. Nothing that I know of. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is revealing. 


AIRCRAFT COMPLEMENT 


There would be about how many planes aboard ordinarily ? 
Secretary THomas. I would say 100 on the Forrestal type. 
Mr. Scrtvner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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NUMBER OF “FORRESTAL” CLASS CARRIERS TO BE REQUIRED 


Scrivner. How many of the Forrestal type will you have? 
Many? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many? 

Secretary THomas. I do not know. That is going to depend a good 
deal on conditions which are going to have to be projected into the 
future. I have not made up in my mind, certainly, the number. I 
do not know whether anyone else has. 

Mr. Manon. Can you foresee a time when you think you would 
have less than one new carrier a year ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I would not think with world conditions, if 
they continue the way they are now, to keep modern and to bring our 
Air Force up to date—and with conditions continuing—I would not 
think less than one carrier per year. 

Mr. Manon. Do you foresee, Admiral Carney, less than one carrier 
a year ? 

Admiral Carney. No, sir, I do not. Whatever we can read from 
the trends indicates that the E'ssea type in the course of the next 
few years will be completely obsolete. 

Mr. Manon. Can you foresee the need for more than one large car- 
rier per year in the program ¢ 

Admiral Carney. I did not see it this year, Mr. Chairman. We 
recommended one and that was my personal recommendation. I 
would like to defer until next year and see what it looks like then, sir. 





TYPE AND RANGE OF AIRCRAFT OPERATED FROM “FORRESTAL” 


Mr. Suepparp. There have been some rather interesting points de- 
veloped on this matter and in order to clarify my thinking, as air 
wings are defined, how many wings could you use of the medium type 
ona Forrestal type flattop ? 

Admiral Carney. What kind of aircraft? 

Mr. Surepparp. What is commonly identified as being medium. I 
would say the medium bomber. 

Admiral Carney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. You do contemplate using its counterpart? 

Admiral Carney. We will not have anything that will have the 
range of the Air Force’s medium bombers, unrefueled. But we are 
going in for air refueling in the Navy also. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then, insofar as our air power is defined, the For- 
restal type of ship is not intended to operate in the same field that 
hypothetically the Strategic Air Force would function in ? 

Admiral Carney. No, sir. They have capabilities far beyond any- 
thing we aspire to, or have, in point of range. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF “FORRESTAL”-TYPE CARRIER AND LAND AIR BASE 


Mr. Suepparp. The approximate cost has been responded to by you 
gentlemen as being 200 to 207 million dollars for the /orrestal. Which 
of the two figures at this time would you say is correct? I am talking 
about the new ships. 
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Secretary THomas. It will be less than $200 million. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Even though you may have to modify in accordance 
with the experience you have had, proportionately speaking ? 

Secretary THomas. It will still be under $200 million if it is buil 
in any of these yards. If it were built on the west coast, it would 
cost you more than that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparp. What in your opinion is the cost, if you know, of 
a fixed airbase that would support two wings? Do you have any idea! 
If you do not know, would you admit that it would cost in the range 
of $70 million plus for a two-medium-wing operation ¢ 

Admiral Carney. We would have to get into air defense and con. 
struction and housing and transportation. That is what a carrier 
furnishes. 

Mr. Suerparp. I am just talking about what we call the airfield 
base—period. I am not going into the adjuncts thereto, and if it 
cost, hypothetically, $70 million or $70,048,000 for a two-mediun- 
wing airbase at, hypothetically, Little Rock, Ark., then under the 
presentation we have had heretofore, we add 20 percent for European 
bases of like character. Is that a reasonable assumption ? 

Secretary Tromas. I would not want to give you that figure my- 
self. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. We can verify that later on. What I am trying to 
arrive at is the proportionate cost of $200 million for a Forrestal-type 
ship, and its ability after it is completed, with that of the fixed base. 
I think economically it has rather an important bearing here, and if 
you can, supply the comparative figures. I would appreciate it. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that we can. It has many advantages. 
It ismoving; you can take it any place. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am coming to that ina moment. What I am try- 
ing to establish is the military ability of a fixed airbase as against 
that of one that is maneuverable. 

Secretary Tomas. Of course, we think that that is one of the great 
advantages, because you may need it in one part of the world today 
and a year from now you may move it clear across the world. 

Mr. Srrerrarp. What I am trying to do here is to establish the tax- 
payers’ interest whereby we can say cold-bloodedly, mathematically. 
“Here is one type of function costwise and here is another type of 
function costwise.” It may be a little difficult to accumulate those 
mathematics, but I think in the circumstances that prevail it might 
be valuable if it is possible without too much additional cost. 

Secretary THomas. We will try to do that. We believe in the 
balanced airbase system, which is the right balance of fixed airbases 
and moving airbases. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is obvious when you compare your type of 
operation with the other type of operation; is that not right? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. This problem has many, many ramifications. The 
floating airbase has advantages and disadvantges. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Consider our Air Force B-52 bomber. It could not 
take off from a larger carrier. Among other things the runway 
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vould be too short. You do not have it for that purpose. On land 
you can take off a much larger plane with a larger payload. There 
are any, many ifs and ands, and it is hard to make a meaningful 
comparison. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am not inclined to be concerned about the tech- 
niques the chairman has referred to. I am trying to establish a dollar 
‘nvestment in X versus a dollar investment in B and reach my own 
conclusions as to the results. Whether I can accomplish that will 
jepend upon the mathematics that you have control over. 

(The following statement was supplied :) 

sefore proceeding to the comparison one point should be emphasized. It may 
be extremely misleading to attempt to compare land-based aircraft and carrier 
aircraft on a cost or dollar basis. To do so is to draw, or try to draw, a compari- 
«on between two different forces designed for entirely different purposes. While 
ertain tangible costs may be calculated other intangible costs cannot be meas- 
wed. Calculating or comparing costs represented by the mobility of carriers 
immobility of fixed bases are examples of intangibles. Another difficulty is 
in comparing such costs as family housing, air defense and logistic support of 
the two bases. How does one compare the cost of negotiating base rights agree- 
nents with the freedom to use the carriers? 

Nevertheless, some figures are provided below which may help in the delibera- 
tions. Even these need some qualification. The aircraft carrier costs are quite 
sund since construction is within the continental limits and can be forecast 
vith some accuracy. Air Force base construction estintates are only approxi- 
mate and are based largely on cost estimates of comparable installations in the 
Naval Aeronautical Shore Establishment. Bomber base costs are estimated at 
«cost factor of 1.0 as follows: For temperate climate $72 million, cold climate 
$80 million, and Arctic climate $130 million. These costs vary because of the 
number of sheltered structures required. Experience indicates that cost factors 
may vary between 0.85 and 1.35 for continental bases and between 1.5 and 2.5 
rv more for overseas bases. 

Within the foregoing framework a Forrestal-type carrier with fixed installa- 
tions and ships spares will cost approximately $195 million, the cost factor vary- 
ing little from 1.0. However, in applying cost factor variables, for continental 
bomber bases a temperature climate base will cost from $61 to $97 million, a cold 
climate base from $68 to $108 million. For overseas bases costs would vary as 
follows: Temperate climate base from $108 to $180 million, cold climate base 
from $120 to $200 million, Arctic base from $195 to $325 million. 


AVAILABILITY DATE OF CARRIERS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sueprparp. When would you contemplate, under stress, you 
could have the flattops you have presently authorized for an ap- 
propriations for, completed and a ational? Within what period 
of time? When I say “presently,” I do not include the one in the 
1956 budget. 

Secretary Tuomas. I am not sure that I understand the question. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Within what period of time would it take, under 
‘tress, requirementwise, to have your present flattops that you have 
lp propriations for and authority for, not including this one, available 
operationally ? 

Secretary THomas. I would think 1958. 

Admiral Lecerrr. Under pressure we could shorten that up con- 
siderably. 

Secretary THomas. How much could you shorten that up? 

Admiral Leacerr. I would say we could take 9 months off of it, any- 

way, if we went into an emergency situation. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Under those circumstances, if you had to go into 
what is commonly referred to as a “crash” program and have them 
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available for such purpose as you required, would you have then 
available 2 years from now? 
Secretary Tuomas. I think less than that in a crash program. 


VIEWS OF DEPARTMENT ON NEED FOR “FORRESTAL” TYPE CARRLER 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the assumption that other branches 
of the services may or may not agree with you about this situation, 
I have been present with this committee since the inception of the 
hearings except last Friday afternoon, and I have not heard any of 
the military services disagreeing to the fact that the large carrier js 
an integral part in the necessity to the conceived military projection. 
In fact, General Twining made the statement—and I was treated face. 
tiously due to the interjection of one of my colleagues into the pic- 
ture—that the requirements for the so-called flattops were here to 
stay and they were an integral part of the military functions, all 
branches concerned, of course. Furthermore, to a direct inquiry of 
the Secretary of Defense, he very, very forcefully commented upon 
the requirements of the Forrestal type. Since that testimony is now 
before the committee, there is no other military branch to my know)- 
edge that is in any way deviating from what the budget contained 
when it came up here. 





NUMBER OF “FORRESTAL” CLASS CARRIERS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Anprews. How many supercarriers are under construction at 
this time—the Forrestal, the Saratoga, and what are the other two/ 
Secretary THomas. The Ranger has been named, but the fourth one 
Secretar) g 
has not been named. 
Mr. Anprews. They are 60,000 plus tons ? 
Secretary THomas. Yes. 
Mr. Anprews. What is the tonnage of the Midway class? 
Secretary Tromas. 45,000 tons. The Z’ssex class is 30,800. 
Secretary ' 


VULNERABILITY TO SUBMARINE ATTACK 


Mr. Anprews. In your opinion, do the Russians now have, or are 
they building, any submarines which could sink a carrier the size of 
the Forrestal with a direct hit? 

Secretary Tuomas. 1 will let Admiral Carney speak to that in a 
minute. It is my understanding that the present Forrestal class of 
carriers can take on board several torpedoes and not be put out of 
action. 

Mr. Anprews. Would that be true of a torpedo that had an atomic 
warhead, if such could be had ? 

Secretary Tomas. I will let Admiral Carney speak to the atomic 
warhead. 

Admiral Carney. That is a pretty hypothetical question, sir. To 
launch a torpedo with an atomic warhead has to be predicated on the 
assumption that it is not going to bother the one who fires it when it 
goes off, so one would have to be at some considerable distance. 

Mr. Anprews. Would such a torpedo be practicable ? 

Admiral Carney. I do not know of any at this time. 
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Mr. Manon. Are we working experimentally on that type of 
torpedo 4 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary THomas. The greatest defense these large carriers have 
is speed. 

Mr. Anprews. Forty knots. 

Secretary THomas. They are not very vulnerable to a torpedo 
attack. 


CONVERSION OF CARRIERS TO ATOMIC POWER 


Mr. Anprews. Assuming that some method was found by which the 
big ships could be run by atomic power within the next few years, 
could these carriers of es Forrestal class be reconverted to atomic use 

Secretary Tuomas. I doubt if they could. We are now going to an 
experimental program trying to develop a reactor for a larger ship. 
We might be able to build one that would be convertible. I “doubt if 
these would be convertible. 

Mr. Anprews. In the event you found an atomic powerplant for 
the big ships, would you consider the /orrestal obsolete ¢ 

Secretary THomas. I would not think so. No. 

Admiral Carney. It would be a very advantageous powerplant, but 
it is only the powerplant in the ship, and our function would not 
change, nor our weapons or defense system, 


SPEED OF CARRIER 


Mr. Anprews. You do not think you can ever step up the speed of 
the Forrestal above 40 knots? 

Secretary THomas. It is 40 miles; it is not knots. It is roughly 
34 knots. 

Mr. Anprews. Will that be her maximum speed ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Admiral Carney. There would not be any particular percentage in 
stepping up a single ship unless the formation speed was up. The 
great advantage there would be endurance. 

Secretary Tuomas. It would give you greater endurance. 

Mr. Anprews. You have your refueling of ships at sea. Endurance 
isnot a problem today. 

Secretary Tuomas. You have to refuel them at sea. If you have 
war, you have that hazard. You do not have to take your refueling 
ships along. You would have greater range for your ships. 


USE OF CARRIER FORCE WHERE OVERSEAS BASES ARE NOT AVAILABLE 


Mr. WiceteswortH. In Admiral Carney’s overall statement I note 
this statement, referring to the carrier striking force: 


It is good insurance against nonavailability of strategically located overseas 
bases. This has been demonstrated repeatedly in the Western Pacific in the 
past 4 years. 

Would you amplify that statement when you revise your remarks, 
Admiral, ‘so that we can see what the experience has been in that 
connection ? 
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Admiral Carney. During the situation which developed in Kore 
and Formosa (‘Tachens), the carrier was indispensable. The carrier 
provided the United States with airbases in each of these places whey 
shore bases were not available. 

This might sound inconclusive if not reviewed in more detail. For 
example, in Korea, when the North Koreans attacked they advanced 
so rapidly that the South Korean airbases were overrun and lost ty 
the enemy. Real estate in Korea was at a premium, and Japanese 
bases were too remote to be effective, even though we were still operat- 
ing propeller-driven aircraft for the most part. As the tide turned, 
we were eventually able to establish airbases in Korea, but the carrier 
was able to follow the progress of the ground war with no delay oe. 
sasioned by mending fences. 

It might be argued that Korea is not representative. Certainly 
there are going to be areas where carriers cannot attain a position 
close enough to secure, for our own ground forces, the air above them, 
Central Europe is a good example. However, we do have land-based 
air complexes av: ailable to us ther e, and these will support our forces 
unless a strategic withdrawal were to force our forces into several 
strategic areas. Under such circumstances, carrier air support woul 
be invaluable just as in Korea. 

In the last few weeks, carrier air covered the withdrawal from the 
Tachens. Here a large hostile coastline is in sight of friendly forces 
being evacuated which placed Communist jet fighters and bombers 
within easy range, while outside the effective range of friendly land- 
based fighters. It is doubtful that the Communists could have resisted 
such a tempting target had our carriers not been there to make then 
see the wisdom of staying at home. 

Insurance can never give you 100 percent coverage, but in this case, 
the insurance provided “by our carrier air in all probability preventei 
a very serious incident. 

Another example is Indochina. In this area, there just are no ai: 
bases available to us. Carrier air would be the only alternative 1 
the event of United States air strength being needed there quickly. 

There are many potential trouble areas throughout the world sim: 
ilarly lacking in land-based air facilities and w here the first call, in 
case of trouble, would be on the carriers. 


OPERATING SUPPORT FOR CARRIERS 


Mr. Forp. It seems to me, Admiral Carney, in a discussion as t0 
whether or not the Yorrestal or any comparable carrier is self-sufficient 
against enemy air attack, that those who advance the opposite theory 
apparently do not realize you operate not as a single ship, or asa single 
carrier in a group, but rather in company with other carriers and other 
supporting ships. That brings to my mind a question as to whether or 
not—and this should be off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Forp. Has your concept of handling carriers changed materially 
since World War II? In other words, in your task groups of World 
War II, you usually had 2 of the #ssew class, 2 of the /ndepend- 
ence Class, along with cruisers, battleships, and destroyers. Has that 
changed much ¢ 

Admiral Carney. No. Fundamentally, the operation is similar. 
There have been considerable refinements in air defense, coordination 
of air defense considering the entire formation as a unit. There have 
been refinements and improvements, but fundamentally the operatéon 
is the same. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your Forrestal carrier would operate 
with other carriers in a task group or a task force? The planes ih at 
are on the one ship would be Bipplonenied by planes from others? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think this has been a ver y stimulating and interesting 
discussion and well worthy of the consideration of the re presentatives 
of the Navy and the representatives of Congress. 


NAVY PARTICIPATION IN NATO AIR ATOMIC MISSION 


Mr. Deane. I understand that the Navy is preparing to take _ 
in the NATO air atomic mission. Has the responsibility of the Navy 
been fixed in that mission ? 

Admiral Carney. The United States Navy has been assigned specific 
air atomic missions in support of NATO war plans. 

(Note. Subsequent to the foregoing hearings the following letter 
was received from the Chief of Naval Operations and is ine luded in 
the record at the direction of the chairman of the subcommittee. ) 

CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
February 17, 1955. 
Hon. GEORGE H. MAHON, 
House of Representatives. 

My DearR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reminiscent of the little colloquy concerning the 
relative merits of canted vis-a-vis angled, the following little poem was enclosed 
in a recent letter to the Honorable Jimmy Smith, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(Air), from Admiral Barnard, RN., of the British joint services mission. I 
thought that you would enjoy it. 


59136—55 
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NAUTICAL SEMANTICS 


“Angled, canted, slanted, slewed 
(Alphabetically listed), 
Form the basis of a feud 
Which you may not know existed. 
Earnest etymologists, 
Quite incurably semantic, 
Tear their hair and shake their fists 
Clear across the broad Atlantic. 


Angled, slanted, slewed, or canted? 
That’s the question of the hour. 
Each has backers who, feet planted, 
Plead their case with all their power. 
National pride grows daily stiffer. 
Narrower still grow stateman’s eyes. 
(UK-US might agree to differ ; 
NATO ought to standardise. ) 
Canted, slanted, slewed, or angled? 
Which description shall they choose 
For these carriers new-fangled, 
Like the one at Newport News? 
Can you wonder that they find it 
Much too tricky to decide? 
If the purists wouldn’t mind it, 
Couldn’t NATO say: ‘Cock-eyed’?” 
Sincerely and respectfully, 
Rosert B. Carney, 
Admiral, United States Navy. 


TuerspAy, Frsruary 15, 1955. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We will resume our hearings. 

When we concluded yesterday afternoon we were discussing the 
proposed carrier of the Forrestal type. We did not conclude that 
discussion. 

This fifth carrier is in the 1956 budget. We are confining our ques- 
tions for the present to the big carrier. Other questions will come 
later. 

Now, Mr. Flood, you have some questions on the carrier. 


OPERATION OF CARRIERS IN THE FAR EAST 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, several years ago when the Forrestal 
yas first under discussion, it is no secret any more, but we had a very 
close vote in this committee on the carrier. I think the carrier won out 
by one vote. Then we went to a conference in the Senate later on the 
bill and there was quite a problem there and we had another showing 
of hands, or a rollcall vote, and let me say that I was present at the 
accouchement of the Forrestal which was & one vote. I voted for it 
at that time. I even went down to see the keel laid just to be sure that 
I was right. 

Now, as my Irish friend would say, “I have me doubts,” after read- 
ing and listening to all this debate, and that is why yesterday after- 
noon this problem had special interest for me. 

You have 15 of the various categories of carriers ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Active. 

Mr. Fioop. Fifteen of the three classes, : 
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Now, you probably have half a dozen in Formosa, in round num- 
bers; is that not so? 

Admiral Carney. We have been maintaining four attack carriers 
in the Western Pacific. The Midway was, just by good fortune, ar- 
riving to relieve the Yorktown. We held the Yorktown, so during 
the Tachen operation we had five. We normally maintain four on 
station. 

Mr. Froop. Now, between the Pescadores and the coast there is a 
narrow strip of water, comparatively speaking. 

Admiral Carney. Ninety to one hundred miles. That is between 
Formosa and the mainland. 

Mr. Fioop. Looking at the deep blue, that is a narrow strip of wa- 
ter; compared to the Atlantic Ocean it is still a narrow strip of water ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Is that a safe and proper area of operation for five car- 
riers—in a strip like that facing land-based bombers? 

Admiral Carney. In the first place, Mr. Flood, the carrier group 
would not operate in the strait. It would not be necessary. We would 
operate in deep water. The radius and performance of the aircraft 
permit that. The matter of restricted waters would not enter into the 
question. 

In the second place, sir, the concentration which the carriers can 
maintain against land-based air gives the carrier a very considerable 
measure of superiority at the point of contact. 


OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE CAPABILITIES OF CARRIERS 


Mr. Froop. On that point, I listened to you, and especially to the 
Secretary, who is a very eloquent, special pleader—and incidentally, 
one of the best witnesses I have heard here. 

Secretary THomas. Thank you. 

Mr. Froop. I got the impression that you are all very proud of the 
defensive qualities of the carrier and its ability to take care of itself. 
Iwas not aware that that was the purpose of the carrier. You were 
quite proud and spent a lot of time showing us how the carrier can 
defend itself; how you can do this and that, and I had the impression 
the purpose of the carrier was a striking arm of the fleet—a weapon. 

Admiral Carney. We only mentioned the defensive part in context 
of a statement as to their vulnerability. The ability to stay and ability 
to take damage is an essential part of any fighting unit. Its purpose is 
to strike, but it also does have a powerful defensive capability. That 
was not mentioned as its principal purpose, but merely to point out 
that far from being a sitting duck, or being vulnerable, they have 
tremendous capabilities for taking care of themselves in combat. 

Mr. Froop. My friend from Alabama asked you toward the end of 
the day about the ability of the carrier with respect to submarines. 
And when I speak of a carrier, I mean its task force. The Secretary 
indicated, or cited a case, where a certain carrier, or where you think 
the Forrestal class, can protect itself reasonably well from the tradi 
tional submarine torpedo attack. I believe that is your statement. 

Secretary THomas. Yes, both as to speed and as to construction. 

Mr. Froop. You went on to a discussion of a torpedo with an A- 
head of some kind, and we went off the record and talked about it for 
4 minute. 
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SOVIET SUBMARINE POTENTIAL 


Now, I am advised that there is a considerable Soviet force 1 being 
of submarines; is that not true? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And with reference to ourselves we are considerably 
outnumbered in deep-sea operational snorkels today—we think. — 

Admiral Carney. They have a larger number of submarines thay 
we. In terms of first-class ships they 7 not hold the edge at this time, 

Mr. FLoop. Then your inference is clear they do not hold the edge 
at this time, but it is only a question of time until not only will they be 
equal to us, but probably will hold an edge of some kind. 

Admiral Carney. At the present rate I would say they would, in 
submarines. 

Mr. Fioop. In submarines? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Do you have any idea, within reason, by years, when 
they will reach that point? Can you give us an educated guess? 

Admiral Carney. I would like to check this later, but I would say 
on the order of 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Fioop. At what we guess their present building rate is? 

Admiral Carney. These are first-class long-range submarines. 

Mr. Fioop. The best that they have or we have ? 

There is nothing to indicate, so far as we know, that they have any 
operational, or are even building anything like the Nautilus, or its 
sister coming up ? 

Admiral Carney. I have no information to that effect, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We have no information that they are putting any kin! 
of nuclear propulsion into anything we know of at this point ? 

Admiral Carney. I have no information on that. 

Mr. Froop. We have reasonable cause to believe, of course, that 
they are doing more than thinking about it, but that is just guessing 
from the circumstances ? 

Admiral Carney. I would not know about that. 

Mr. Fioop. We also know, or surmise, that they have a program of 
submarines with deck launchers for nuclear weapons. 

Admiral Carney. I have no information to that effect. 

Mr. Froop. You have not ? 

Admiral Carney. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. It is reasonable to assume that if they are building the 
type of submarine we suspect they are building—big, deep-sea, long- 
range submarines—that intelligent naval planning would consider 
deck-launching guided-missile chutes; is that not so ? 

Admiral Carney. They should certainly have the capability. What 
the objective of such a missile would be, or what its guiding system 
would be, or capability against either shore targets or fleet targets, is 
in the realm of speculation. 

Mr. Frioop. Let me ask you this, either on or off the record: Are 
you people examining for operational purposes—not for just academic 
purposes—deck-launching chutes for guided missiles from our 
submarines ? 

Admiral Carney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Fioop. There is every reason to believe in view of what we know 
generally about such spesuifis iting that the Russians can have a deck- 
launching chute for guided missiles, surface-to-surface, short-range 
on submarines, outside the screen of our carrier task force. 

Admiral Carney. It would be possible, but it would not be a very 
profitable maneuver; that is, from the submarine standpoint. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not ¢ 

Admiral Carney. Because he would have to surface. He would 
have to risk detection to come in. Certainly, operating on the sur- 
face, he would not be able to get at the task force without being 
detected. 

Mr. Froop. By air? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, and he would be very vulnerable at the time. 
I would say that type of operation would not be very profitable. 


ROLE OF CARRIERS IN EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


Mr. Fioop. May I ask this: You are in the eastern Mediterranean. 
You have the Forrestal there. That is pretty close-in water. You 
have the ordinary task force with the Forrestal, or the Roosevelt, 
either. Certainly, if you would have such carriers in the Mediter- 
ranean with the Sixth Fleet. You have them now, at least one. Now, 
in View of the investment you have in that capital ship carrier, the 
Forrestal, $200 million plus, with 100 planes on it in a round fat 
number of $1 million each, and with your complement of men, you 
have quite a piece of valuable floating real estate and an extremely 
important attack weapon. 

Now, between the islands and the Dardanelles, you have a practical 
purpose for being in that area. Now, do you suggest that it would 
not be worthwhile to have 2, 3, or 4 enemy submarines immediately 
vutside your most advanced screen—surface screen, not air screen—to 
launch surface-to-surface guided missiles for sacrifice purposes to 
knock you out when you have to be knocked out ? 

Admiral Carney. I am very glad that you asked that question, Mr. 
Flood. 

I have had the Sixth Fleet under my command. I also have had all 
the NATO forces of South Europe under my command—the Army, 
the Air, and the Navy. I have conducted a great many exercises in 
that area, and have had very elaborate submarine exercises on as real- 
istic a basis as we could. In the first place, there would not be the 
slightest reason for placing a carrier task force in the Aegean Sea in 
among the islands—not the slightest reason. 

The radius of our aircraft does not require us to be that close. We 
would operate outside of that area. Operating outside of the Soviet 
fighter area is feasible even in the Eastern Mediterranean, from the 
bases they hold. In order for them to attack a carrier by air they 
would have to attack with bombers, not fighter protected, and they 
would have to overcome the opposition that the carrier task forces 
are able to put up. 

As far as the submarines are concerned, it is impossible for the Rus- 
sians to deploy submarines through the Dardanelles undetected. 

In order for them to deploy the submarines which they have in the 
Black Sea into that area they first have to overcome the Greeks and 
the Turks to the extent of gaining control of Turkish Thrace and also 
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the western part of Turkey proper—Turkey and Asia Minor. The 
operation conducted against ene would have to be conducted on the 
tactical situation. There will be no deployment of Soviet forces from 
the Black Sea into the Mediterranean oleh the war, or in the event 
of war, until they have overcome and occupied Turkish Thrace and 
the western part of Turkey proper. 

Mr. Fioop. What is to prevent them from building carriers or 
floating bases in the Black Sea? They have facilities, I am advised, 
in the Crimea to build anything they want to build. 

Admiral Carney. Your hypothesis was our carriers are in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Admiral Carney. They are not going to be attacked by Soviet sub- 
marines coming from the Black Sea. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they going to be attacked by Russian submarines 
coming from the Albanian coast? 

Admiral Carney. They have to get to the Albanian coast first, and 
I discount that entirely. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. 

Admiral Carney. Their pens and bases can be destroyed almost 
immediately. 

This brings up the next part of the problem: It is possible for them 
to deploy, or predeploy, certain of their long-range types from the 
Baltic, or from the Barents Sea into the Mediterranean. Their abil- 
ity to operate on station with a ship of that sort, and no bases from 
which to resupply themselves, and the requirement to go all the way 
back for replenishment, would leave them a very short time in the 
Mediterranean. They cannot continue there for any great. length of 
time. They also have to pass the Straights of Gibraltar. We actually 
assumed in one exercise that it would be possible for them to perhaps 
deploy on the order of 12 to 15 submarines in advance, if they wanted 
to risk the detection which would be the tipoff, and that would be 
questionable. 

Mr. Froop. I was going to ask you that. 

Admiral Carnry. We assumed for the purposes of the exercise 
that this they had done. In the first 7 days 

Mr. Froop. Also from the Black Sea and the Dardanelles. 

Admiral Carney. No; they cannot get through. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

Admiral Carney. It is strictly impossible for them to get through, 
and they cannot get through after war starts as long as there is any 
opposition in the straits, so you can wash that possibility out, in my 
opinion, completely. 

Mr. Foon. I did not know about the physical problem. That is 
very important. 

Admiral Carney. Now, the first 7 days—— 

Mr. Froop. May I interrupt? You mean that they cannot get 
through the straights and the Dardanelles with a submarine? 

Admiral Carnry. Undetected. 

Mr. Froop. Oh, sure. Well, of course, but what if they get through 
undetected, and your 6 Fleet is there, before the lid goes off, and they 
run for Albania. 

Admiral Carney. No. 
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Mr. Froop. There is nothing to prevent them from building a nu- 
clear powered submarine in the Black Sea at the Crimean bases. If 
they send out a half dozen, or two or three nuclear-powered subma- 
rines a very short time before they decide to attack—and they will 
decide, not you—how in the world are you going to stop that fellow 
from lying on the bottom somewhere—with a ship like your Nautilus? 

Admiral Carney. I would like to refer to the Montreaux Conven- 
tion about the passing of submarines through the Dardanelles and re- 
emphasize the point of passing undetected. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Carney. I would like to go on with the question of the ex- 
ercise. 

In the first 7 days of this exercise we simulated a condition in which 
war was precipitated without warning, and we had the problems of 
collecting shipping into the refuge ports, safe ports, organizing the 
convoys, which takes a little bit of time—perhaps on the order of 7 to 
10 days in the Mediterranean, and in the first : days, while we were 
getting organized the number of submarine attacks, successful, would 
have inflicted considerable damage, particularly on unprotected ship- 
ping. By the end of the exercise practically all the submarines that 
were in the area had been successfully located and attacked, and for 
the purpose of exercise conditions were attacked many times. So I 
envisage a situation in which there would be an exchange of damage. 

You cannot fight without having damage. You cannot run away 
because of the possibility of damage. You have to stay and perform 
your job as the Navy has always done. 

At the end of about 10 days the submarine situation was completely 
je control. The operating problems facing the other side are 
terrific. 

Mr. Froop. Providing they do not have the seacoast on the north. 

Admiral Carney. That is another phase of the war entirely. 

Mr. Fioop. You set up your story. 

Admiral Carney. I am simply taking your tactical situation and 
discussing it from my viewpoint as having actually commanded and 
tested a great many of these problems. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: When General Twining was here 
I knew he was coming. I wanted to see what he would say. I took 
the same tactical problem in the same general area, the so-called 
eastern Mediterranean. No, I said, “General, you know the situation 
with the Turks. We do not have much in there except a few things 
that you are giving them. Thesame thing with the Greeks.” 

The Greeks are great soldiers, they are as good as any. That is our 
right NATO flank. Let us forget about the Pakistan business. Right 
now Greece and Turkey are the right NATO flank, and there it is. It 
is anchored on the ground. There is no air in there, strategic, tactical, 
or anything, that amounts to much, except where we are beefing up the 
Turks, and a few squadrons to the Greeks. 

He said, “Well, if and when anything like that develops, or we think 
it is going to develop, we will send a SAC wing in there.” 

I said, “That is fine. If you get there, that is good, and when you 
do you will be down south and maybe that will be all right and maybe 
it will not.” 

Well then, somebody said, “Yes, but the Navy will have its 6th Fleet 
and its carriers in there.” 
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“Oh,” I said, “will they?” So now, whether you like it or not, the 
Air Force has put the 6th Fleet and its carriers in there to take care 
of my right flank and you are my air cover for NATO in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Now you tell me that is not so. Somebody has to 
take care of that right flank, and its air cover. 

Admiral Carney. I do not quite understand the point that you are 
making, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Who is going to cover the air for Turkey and Greece 
and the entire right flank of the NATO forces in the east? You say 
that you will not. 

Admiral Carney. I have said no such thing. 

Mr. Fioop. That is my fault. 

Admiral Carney. I said no such thing. I said the carriers would 
not be in the Aegean because they do not have to be in the Aegean to 
do the job. It would be a very foolish disposition, in my opinion. 

Mr. Froop. Allright. They do not have to be in the Aegean. 

Admiral Carney. They will be farther back. 

Mr. Froop. They will be in the eastern zone for the purpose of 
providing what air cover might be necessary for the NATO forces in 
that area ? 

Admiral Carney. They will be operating in the Mediterranean. 
Whether they go into the eastern end, or whether they have a job to 
do from the western end of the Mediterranean will depend entirely 
upon the tactical situation. The carriers are obligated to do their 
job which normally we would not elect to do, namely, supply tactical 
support for the ground forces. 

There are no air forces in sight, either indigenous or to be deployed, 
as far as I know. The SAC wing which General Twining mentioned, 
as you ‘told me, would certainly not be employed in normal tactical 
support of ground operations. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. 

Admiral Carney. So, until something better comes along, the su- 
preme commander over there has consistently asked for augmentation 
with carrier strength there because there is no other source from which 
air support can be drawn today. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Secretary, on page 7 of your statement—and I am 
still directing my attention to the eastern Mediterranean with which 
I am very seriously concerned, and about which I am very unhappy, 
and I think on that I have a lot of company—you say : 

Their ability— 
with reference to the heavy carriers— 
to move along the enemy’s coastline at speeds up to 40 miles per hour * * *. 


Now, from Kamchatka all the way down south and around to Pakis- 
tan, that makes sense. I can see these big fellows going 40 miles an 
hour along the coastline which the enemy cannot defend by air all that 
distance. You cannot do it, so you fellows with your carriers can 
strike at any point you determine along that whole area. That makes 
sense, that 40 miles an hour, or whatever you want to do. It does not 
make sense to me for you to be going 40 miles an hour along any 
shoreline of Mare Nostrum for the purpose for which you say the 
Forrestal can be used. I am very much concerned about the operation 
of the Navy carriers, with whatever screens you have, in the eastern 
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Mediterranean, where we have no American ground air and very little 
of anything else. It is the entire right flank of the NATO forces, and 
yet, Admiral, you say you will have to do it. Nobody else is there. 
Is that not true ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. The forces are actually committed. 

Mr. Fioop. And you are not concerned with the defense of your 
big carriers from enemy submarines, surface-to-surface guided mis- 
siles. In the enemy mind you have to be knocked out. That carrier 
in the Mediterranean absolutely must be knocked out, and it is going 
to be knocked out. If you had two carriers in there and anything 
happens, you must be knocked out from the Russian standpoint if they 
have to throw everything in the book at you. Isthatnottrue? They 
have got to get you. 

Admiral Carney. I would say that our carriers would be a very 
important objective if they can reach them. 

Mr. Fioop. But 

Admiral Carney. But the particular device which you pose I do 
not think exists today, and I question its feasibility in the immediate 
future. 

Mr. Fioop. That is good. That is good enough for me. 

Admiral Carnry. Mr. Flood, I have spent some nights worrying 
about this. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure of it. If I am worried, I can imagine your 
state of mind. 

Admiral Carney. I actually had that responsibility, so I was con- 
cerned. 





VULNERABILITY OF “FORRESTAL”-TYPE CARRIER TO NUCLEAR ATTACK 


There was one thing that was brought up yesterday that I would 
like to furnish the committee, if I may. 

There was a question raised by Mr. Deane with respect to the vul- 
nerability of these ships to nuclear bursts. 

I have figures which I shall be very happy to furnish to the com- 
mittee concerning the vulnerability of these ships with sample 20-KT 
weapons, or 12-megaton weapons, the big ones. It will show what 
would sink them, what would immobilize them, and what would inflict 
serious military damage. Also, the effect, calculated, on underwater 
bursts. 

Mr. Manon. Please furnish the information to the committee. 

(This information has been furnished to the committee. ) 


DEFENSIVE CAPABILITIES OF THE CARRIER 


Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Flood brought up the defense capabilities 
of the carrier. I think the carrier is the strongest offensive weapon 
we have in the Navy. I think of its ability as an offensive weapon, not 
as a defensive weapon. I ask you to remember now these new carriers 
are going to carry the large and medium bombers. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


AREAS OF POSSIBLE CARRIER OPERATION 


Mr. Froop. I thought that you went a little further. You are un- 
happy about the eastern Mediterranean. You do not want to operate 
there. 
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Admiral Carney. I did not say that, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Is it not true, whether you say it or not? 

Admiral Carney. I say it is a matter of concern, but I say we can 
operate in there. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, you can operate in there. In your language, 
it isa matter of concern. I will accept that. 

So now, without concern, you have nothing but the western Medi- 
terranean. That is not very much. That is all you have. You ar 
not going to hurt many people 750 miles north of the western Medi. 
terranean, are you ? 

Secretary Tuomas. If you will take the effective radius. 

Mr. Flood, you will be amazed at the very important targets you 
will have within that range. 

Mr. Froop. I have taken it. I guess that is the end of that debate. 

Admiral Carney. I would like to add a couple of thoughts. 

Norvik is not the limit of interest. 

Mr. Foon. I just picked that off the map. 

Admiral Carney. It is not a good limit, Mr. Flood, because—— 

Mr. Fioop. I agree with that. 

Admiral Carney. Going around to the maritime area to the east 
in the Arctic is a very important operating area for the Soviets. 

Mr. Fioop. Indeed, but not for you. 

Admiral Carney. Oh, yes; it is too, because it belongs to the Soviets. 

Mr. Fioop. You have not even had maneuvers up in there? 

Admiral Carney. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Fioop. That far north ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. With carriers? 

Admiral Carney. We operate in cold weather every couple of years. 
It is difficult but we can do it. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not going to send one of your whitehaired 
babies up in that area, even with a task force, are you ? 

Admiral Carney. I do not know about the white-haired babies, sir. 
These things are for the purpose of fighting, and if there is a job to 
be done of course they will do it. 

Now, actually, from the western Mediterranean, when I had the 
6th Fleet under me, we put jets, for the purpose of illustrating what 
they could do, up over Holland in the vicinity of Denmark. There 
are many strategic areas which they probably can reach better than 
the tactical air would be able to reach from positions in England, or 
in western France. 

Mr. Froop. I agree only if and when enemy forces occupy that 
terrain. It is now friendly territory. 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And I am speaking, even to the Secretary, and I say 
that your carriers along the Atlantic coast can be an attack weapon 
only if and when the entire western area is occupied by enemy forces. 


IMPORTANCE OF UNITED STATES CARRIER SUPERIORITY 


Admiral Carney. I do not understand the philosophy which would 
throw away a standby capability in a military situation which is as 
edgy as the balance between forces of the Allied Nations and the forces 
of the Soviet bloc. 
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We have a supremacy at sea today in this particular weapon. I do 
not understand why we should give it en It is an abdication of one 
of the measures of superiority which we hold at this time. 

Mr. Froop. This argument impresses me. The rest of it did not. 
This makes sense. 

Admiral Carney. We do enjoy a superiority. We have a weapon 
which the other side does not hold today. If he had it, it would vastly 
complicate the essential job of controlling the seas and keeping them 
open between us and our allies. 

Now, I think any argument, or any thesis, which postulates abdi- 
cation and giving away a marked superiority in a weapon system of 
this sort does not make any sense to me at all. Why should we give 
itup? We have a tremendous advantage here. 

Mr. Fioop. That one I do not know the answer to. 

Now, I would just like to add this out of an abundance of caution— 
if you have any carriers in the Mediterranean and I was on the Russian 
general staff, believe me, I do not know whether you are “sitting 
ducks,” but you are “dead pigeons.” 

The first order would be—“I want those carriers wiped out, and do 
not come back until they are.” 

Admiral Carney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ABILITY OF “FORRESTAL” CLASS CARRIERS TO OPERATE IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, you never did make it clear to me whether or 
not you thought in the event of an all-out war at this time the large 
carrier could operate in the Mediterranean. 

A large bloc of American public opinion thinks not. I have my 
very grave doubts, but I am not testifying as a witness. I do not get 
itclear from you as to what you think. 

Now, try to tell us in about three sentences. 

Admiral Carney. I believe we can continue to operate in the Medi- 
terranean with carrier task forces. 

Mr. Manon. In the event of an all-out war in Western Europe? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is good. 

Are there any further questions on the carriers ? 

Mr. Forp. May I ask several on that point ? 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


DEFENSE OF CARRIERS AGAINST AIR ATTACK 


Mr. Forp. It is my recollection, Admiral, that the most serious 
threat that the carriers had in World War II was not submarines, but 
rather low-flying aircraft that would come in toward our ships just 
off the surface of the water, and kamikazes; is that correct? 

Admiral Carney. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Forp. Most of your damage, or practically all of your damage, 
was inflicted by those latter two means? 

Admiral Carney. Primarily from air attack; yes. 

Mr. Forp. What is the status of your defenses in that regard? 
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Admiral Carney, You will recall that even in World War IL ye 
had what were known as the “jack” (low altitude) patrols, which 
were low-flying patrol operations in the vicinity of the carrier task 
force. Since that time we have developed air early warning to a very 
considerable extent, and supplemented it with picket ships with fighter 
direction capability, and the picket ships with their own combat air 
patrols in the threatened areas poses a very serious problem to anybody 
breaking through to attack. 

Of course, any attack, if pressed home in sufficient force, can inflict 
damage. 

In our operations we took damage. That is no reason for quitting. 
We had to lick our wounds sometimes, but we had logistic and repair 
facilities which enabled those ships to be repaired, at the advance 
bases for the most part, and continue the operation. The defenses 
have been considerably improved since those aoe as they would have 
to be against faster flying aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you feel today the Navy’s ships are 
substantially better protected against anything comparable to the 
kamikazes ¢ 

Admiral Carney. Yes, I believe so. The kamikaze gives play to 
one of the weapons which in other respects has been somewhat. out- 
moded by its lack of range, namely, the gun. We have increased our 
antiaircraft firepower tremendously by the introduction of the 38-inch 
50 automatic gun, and also have far better performance in the 5-inch 
calibers. So the close-in defense against that type of attack has been 
materially increased in effectiveness. 


ROLE OF BATTLESHIPS AND OTHER OLDER WARSHIPS IN CURRENT PLANS 


Mr. Forp. What place in your present plans do you have for your 
older warships, such as the btleships and large cruisers? Do they 
have any real function in a future war ¢ 

Admiral Carney. Yes; they have many functions. With respect to 
the carrier task forces, they have an antiaircraft capability. They 
have usability in gunfire support and in normal operations at sea 
against any surface forces that may be encountered. 

With respect to the battleship, 1 pointed out once before that ships 
of the Missouri class can do anything better than a cruiser by being 
bigger and able to keep the sea better. They are just as fast and they 
are the toughest ships that have ever been built. They require a large 
crew today, and we have to tailor those crews to our means, but I 
envisage their being useful for many, many years to come because of 
their great ruggedness and their great ability to keep to sea. I do 
not think they will ever be used in the old elephant drill of the Battle 
of Jutland type, but I do think they have the capabilities for mounting 
modern weapons, for employing them, and for receiving and swapping 
damage and beg very durable fighting vessels. 

Mr. Forp. Forecasting the function of a battleship, if they continue 
to carry around 16-inch guns, and if they are primarily antiaircraft 
units, are you not wasting an awful lot of space and personnel 

Admiral Carney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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TIMING AND RATE OF OBLIGATION FOR CARRIER CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. In connection with your statements, answering ques- 
tions on obligated funds and unobligated funds over the period of the 
fiscal year, give us a little picture of how you obligate funds over the 
course of the year in the construction of a carrier. In other words, 
we appropriate all the money you need for a carrier when you begin 
construction. What part do you obligate the first year, the second 
year,and soon? How do you work that? 

" (Nore.—The following charts were submitted for the record :) 
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Mr. Manon. Unless there is objection or someone has some special 
questions later, we will terminate the discussion of the carriers. It 
has been a very interesting discussion. 

I think we should not and do not expect perfection of the Navy or 
perfection of the carrier. We have a lot of weapons in our arsenal— 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. All of them are vulnerable to some 
extent. None of them could win a war alone. Any of them could be 
knocked out by enemy attack under certain circumstances. That 
- would seem to be a reasonable conclusion. 

Gentlemen, you have been very patient and helpful. Thank you 
very much. Keep the Navy afloat. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


APPROPRIATIONS 
HARRY R. SHEPPARD, California, Chairman 
w. F. NORRELL, Arkansas RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, 


GEORGE W. ANDREWS, Alabama Massachusetts 
HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, New York 


Wepnegspay, Marcu 9, 1955. 
Mission OF CARRIER ForcHs IN THE FuTURE 


WITNESSES 


ADM. ROBERT B. CARNEY, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
REAR ADM. WILSON D. LEGGETT, JR., CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS 


Mr. SHeprarD. The committee .will come to order. We have 
Admiral Carney, Chief of Naval Operations, with us today. 

Do you have a statement, Admiral, which you wish to present? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You may proceed with it and we will not interrupt 
you until you have completed your statement. 

Admiral Carney. Mr. Chairman, almost everything in this state- 
ment is unclassified in character, but there have been included for the 
purpose of the committee a few classified items which necessitate the 
classification of the statement. However, they can be removed in the 
editing, so that almost the entire statement can go in the record. 

Mr. SuHerparp. When the record comes down to you, make the 
deletions you find necessary for security reasons, and, if there is any- 
thing further you wish to add in order to have continuity, you may 
nsert that as you see fit. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL CARNEY 


Admiral Carney. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in my earlier appearance with the Secretary of the Navy before the 
Armed Forces Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House in support of the Navy’s fiscal year 1956 appropriation, | 
discussed the various elements of our proposed shipbuilding program 
for 1956. The question was raised as to the inclusion of a new 
Forrestal class of aircraft carrier in the program. With your per- 
mission, I should like to address my remarks this morning to the 
proposed new aircraft carrier, and I have Admiral Mendenhall, 
Admiral Leggett, and Captain DeVos here, who can then cover such 
questions as remain, if any, on the other elements of the program, and 
go through the detailed justifications with you. I should like to 
insert for your record my remarks before the whole Armed Forces 
Subcommittee. : 

(The remarks referred to follow:) 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Most of our ships have now reached the midpoint of their useful life. This 
fact plus the technological advances, the long-lead time for construction, and 
the necessity to retain the country’s shipbuilding know-how and building capacity, 
combine to justify the shipbuilding and conversion program we are proposing 
for fiscal year 1956. It cannot be considered a true annual increment of a long- 
range program for the purpose of maintaining an underage fleet of the size now 
envisaged in approved joint war plans. Such a program would be of greater 
magnitude. 

A great deal has been accomplished through the process of modernization and 
conversion of existing ships to enable them to possess the capabilities made pos- 
sible by technological advances. We do, however, reach a point of diminishing 
returns in the conversion and modernization processes. fe are continuously 
and intensively studying, with emphasis given to the consideration of strategic 
importance, the problem of providing new ships of the proper types and charac- 
teristics for naval operations of the future as we foresee them. 

We must be alert to apply the lessons of the past to the requirements of the 
future. We do not intend, however, to dwell in the past. We are in a period 
of transition between techniques of World War II and an era in which nuclear 
developments in both weapons and power fields, guided missiles, extended capa- 
bilities of radar and communications, and many other developments will exercise 
great influence on the types of ships and aircraft which make up the fleets, and 
on their weapons and equipments. 

It is my intention that we place greatest dependence on hitting power rather 
than on massive numbers of ships, mindful that balance must be retained. Our 
greatest hitting power today is spearheaded by our carrier task force, and this 
bespeaks the importance attached to developments in aircraft carriers, aircraft, 
weapons, and techniques in order that we keep abreast of technological advances. 

You gentlemen are aware of the mobility of our carrier striking force, its retalia- 
tory capabilities, and of the offensive operations that it will perform in gaining 
and maintaining control of the sea. Also, it is good insurance against nonavail- 
ability of strategically located overseas bases. This has been demonstrated 
repeatedly in the Western Pacific in the past 4 years. 

It would neither be practicable nor desirable to replace the entire fleet at once. 
The Congress has recognized the necessity for a well-planned and continuous 
program for shipbuilding, which will keep the fleet modern, and realize on every 
strategic and technical advantage that can be obtained. We are bearing in mind 
the need for proper phasing in order that economy and efficiency may both be 
realized in greatest measure. Our shipbuilding and conversion program for fiscal 
year 1956 provides for the construction of 22 new warships, 2 new patrol vessels, 
3 new auxiliaries; the conversion of 21 warships, 3 auxiliaries, and 4 service craft, 
plus the construction of 540 tons of additional service craft, and 13,069 tons of 
small landing craft. This shipbuilding and conversion program does not con- 
template any increase in our operating forces, but rather is directed toward an 
ultimate modernization of the fleet. 
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The building program includes 8 submarines, 3 of which are nuclear powered, 
1 conventional powered having a guided missile capability, and 4 with improved 
conventional diesel powerplants. 

In order to meet the operational demands of the carrier aircraft envisaged for 
the years ahead, and to provide for increased jet fuel capacity, greater speed, 
and survival power, a fifth Forrestal type carrier has been requested. 

World War. II destroyers are rapidly becoming obsolescent. On a modest 
replacement basis, we are requesting as new construction: 

(1) Seven conventional destroyers with the latest anti-aircraft armament, 
sonar, and antisubmarine weapons. 

(2) Six frigates. (These ships, recently reclassified by directive of the Secretary 
of the Navy, are similar to the destroyer leader previously constructed.) They 
will have improved antisubmarine and antiaircraft warfare capabilities. Three 
of the six will have guided missile capabilities. 

(%) Two escort vessels. Upon mobilization there will be a requirement for a 
large number of escorts for merchant convoys and slower naval forces. These 
two new escort vessels are being developed as low cost prototypes that can be 
mass produced. 

Three new auxiliary ships have been included in the fiscal year 1956 program. 
Two of them are much needed ammunition ships. The third will be a general 
stores issue ship. In the design of these ships, consideration was given to in- 
creased speed and a more rapid replenishment at sea rate. 

The principal items in the conversion program are: 

(1) The installation of angled decks on six carriers to gain improved perform- 
ance from jet aircraft, plus the additional safety factor inherent in the angled deck. 

(2) One austere conversion of a light cruiser to carry the Talos missile and 
one conversion of a destroyer to carry the Terrier missile. Again, these are 
prototypes. 

(3) To permit the Navy to carry out its commitments in support of continental 
defense, it is planned to convert 12 escort vessels and 4 Liberty hull cargo vessels 
into radar picket ships. This is a continuation of a previous program. 


Admiral Carnry. Many elements of this presentation are well 
known to the members of this committee, however, they will be in- 
cluded in order to present a reasonably complete picture of the situa- 
tion which now exists. 
| _ the risk of oversimplification, the basic questions may be trans- 
ated: 

A. “Will United States carrier forces be necessary in the 1960’s?” 

B. “Should we start construction of a carrier in 1956?” 

I would like to examine these questions by looking first into the 
primary reasons why we have a Navy. 


MISSIONS OF THE NAVY AND FUNCTION OF THE CARRIER FORCE THEREIN 


The purpose of the United States Navy is to fulfill its part in 
providing for the security of the United States and to support our 
national policy throughout the world. The primary means by which 
the Navy does this is by gaining and maintaining command of the 
seas, to use the seas for our own purposes and that of our allies, and 
in time of war, to deny use of these seas to an enemy. 

For the United States, the naval missions of a war are derived 
from national policy and are influenced largely by geography and 
by certain economic facts of life. I think it is safe to predict that 
the geography of the world will not have changed radically in the 
next decade and equally safe to say that, should we be so unfortunate 
as to be plunged into another global conflict, the national interest and 
a forward strategy require that it be fought overseas. We want the 
areas of devastation and the ravages of war to be in enemy territory 
and not in our own. Today our overseas installations are very 
numerous and are worldwide. The Navy is faced with the grave 
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responsibility of supporting these bases logistically on a continuing 
basis. Our military power must be projec ted overseas and our forces 
sustained there in combat with the millions of tons of supplies they 
must have. Likewise certain of our allies must be sustained and to 
support them to our mutual advantage we must have access to them 
and that access, insofar as their principal material support is concerned, 
can be had only by sea. Only by command of the sea can that be done. 
In addition to the foregoing, strategic materials must be brought into 
our own country from all over the world for support of our industry, 
This factor is becoming increasingly important. It may be readily 
demonstrated that, while it is necessary to transport high priority, 
critical cargo and ‘personnel by air, movement of the tremendous 
quantities so necessary in war and the fuel for the return passage of air 
transport must still be by the sea. 

In order to maintain our control of the seas, we must have the 
ability to defeat any threat to that control. The most significant 
of these threats are enemy air, submarine, and surface forces. Taking 
them up in reverse order: The surface threat is present and is growing. 
It may provide an insight into Soviet thinking as to the nature of a 
future war. It is evidence at least of the emergence of the U.S. 5. R. 
as a maritime power. The Soviets are building cruisers and destroyers 
in considerable numbers. ‘Some of them.may be used as raiders, and 
represent an antishipping potential. In any case, they will be in 
sufficient strength to require being taken into account, thus tying down 
considerably superior Allied surface forces. ‘They remain as weapons 
which must be destroyed, and this will involve the effort of carrier 
air and our own submarines. 

In the case of enemy submarines the term “antisubmarine warfare” 
is @ generic term covering submarine countermeasures and in general 
is divided into: 

(1) Formation of convoys and their routing to avoid submarine 
concentrations. 

(2) Local defense of the convoy. 

(3) Hunter-killer operations against known or suspected submarine 
concentrations. These are independent offensive operations by 
surface and air teams; the latter generally carrier based. 

(4) By far the most effective and, in the long run, ‘the least expensive 
antisubmarine measure is attack against the submarine at its base, 
its pens, and construction and refitting facilities. These are primary 
targets for carrier striking forces. 

The air threat must be defeated. It is generally recognized that air 
superiority is essential to the ultimate success of operations on land, 
sea, or in the air. This will be true through the foreseeable future 
air superiority is best achieved by offensive operations against enemy 
airbases and aircraft in the area of operations. In any hostile action, 
the Soviets can, and there is every evidence that they will, contest 
the control of the sea with us by air as well as by submarine, at least 
in those areas within-range of her formidable air’power. It is evident, 
then, that our Navy must be able to operate in the presence of and 
toward the elimination of this air threat. As was proven conclusively 
in World War II, this cannot be done without a strong air arm which 
moves with and is an integral part of naval forces. This is the carrier 
task force. 
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A point of similarity should be noted in connection with the sub- 
marine and air threats. The worst place to protect a ship is where 
the ship is. The worst place to protect a convoy is where the convoy 
is. The worst place to protect a target from air attack is at the target. 
The best place is at the bases from which the airplane or submarine 
comes. ‘The next best place is en route. 

Carrier task forces are the heart and backbone of modern naval 
forces; they are the principal offensive power of a navy. The mobile 
airpower of the carriers is required for employment, regardless of any 
other capability they may have against enemy forces of any kind which 
threaten our supply lines to our own deployed forces or those of our 
allies, in direct support of amphibious operations and for defense of our 
forces after landing. 1 would like to emphasize the particular import- 
ance of carrier air support of and in fact making possible, the landings 
of our Army or our Fleet Marine Force against enemy opposition. In 
many parts of the world and in many situations this cannot be done by 
any other means than carrier airpower. The only air cover which 
could be obtained for the amphibious landing at Inchon was from the 
carrier task force. This one landing folded up the entire Communist 
defense of the South Korean peninsula and gave us some 100,000 
prisoners. ‘These are some of the considerations which dictate the 
requirement for carrier-based airpower. 

It is true that the carrier task force can augment the forces of other 
services as a collateral function. This was precisely the situation in 
Korea, where the carrier task force, from the first week of the war, was 
employed in discharge of the Navy’s collateral functions. It is also 
true that the carriers may be used to apply mobile airpower at any 
point where the employment of land-based air might be less effective, 
less economical, delayed for lack of bases, or impossible. The charge 
sometimes made that carrier airpower is in competition with the Stra- 
tegic Air Command is unfair and it is untrue. The might of carrier 
airpower is primarily directed at those enemy forces, and bases which 
support those forces, which threaten our control of the seas, rather 
than the industrial heart of an enemy, which is SAC’s job. 

In the foreseeable situation it is most important that the retaliatory 
striking power of the United States be preserved to the greatest pos- 
sible extent from initial enemy attack—this means dispersion, defense, 
and deception. The carrier task force has a great potentiality in 
these aspects and should be exploited to the maximum. 


WILL CONTROL OF SEAS STILL BE REQUIRED IN 1960's? 


We hear suggestions from time to time that future war will be 
decided quickly by thermonuclear weapons launched with inter- 
continental rockets and missiles, and that naval power, landpower 
and airpower as we know them will be of little importance. 

While I am sure this committee does not hold the conviction that 
such a situation is “‘just around the corner,” it is desirable to review 
briefly for the record some of the reasons for believing naval power 
will still be an essential element of military power in the future. 

First, let us note that both sides are continuing to amass large 
stockpiles of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. Let us concede 
for the moment the possibility that a wholesale use of such weapons 
might be made by each side against the other side’s sources of power. 
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Let us concede that this phase might be completed within a short 
space of time, with exhaustion or destruction of the intercontinental 
delivery system of one side or both. 

But with the passing of that initial intercontinental phase the issue 
will by no means be resolved. Tough people can and will carry on 
with what shorter range weapons were left. There would still be the 
problem of getting such weapons across the oceans. Even if an enemy 
gained initial advantages from the atomic exchange, unless he gained 
sea control he could not invade our land and take control of our Govy- 
ernment. Nor, in reverse, could we do the same to him. Naval power, 
then, will remain an elemental consideration in the follow-through 
phase of all-out nuclear war. 

Unless naval power continues to be immediately available when the 
first phases conclude, we cannot be sure to exploit our advantageYor 
to nullify an enemy’s success, gained in that first phase. 

Whatever may be the prospects for the atomic war, in the event 
there is a war in which there is no initial thermonuclear exchange 
between continents—we also know we will need naval power. 

We shall need it in such a war for the reasons previously set forth. 
We must supply, reinforce, and support our land and air forces over- 
seas, sustain the allies on whose territory our forces are based, launch 
new fronts against vulnerable enemy areas, and maintain our supplies 
of materials from abroad. We must project our power of all arms'to 
the place where it is needed. 

There are many reasons for believing such a long war—a war in 
which neither side tries for a quick nuclear knockout —is possible. 

First, our Nation is building at highest priority the means of de- 
terring nuclear attack on the United States, in the form of strong de- 
fense against surprise attack, and a powerful ability to retaliate in 
kind. We must hope that this deterrent will succeed, and incidentally 
our mobile carrier forces are an important part of our deterrent. 

Second, if we go to all this trouble to deter an enemy from initiating 
all-out nuclear warfare on our homeland, we are going to deliberate 
carefully about initiating unlimited* attacks on his homeland, in re- 
sponse to merely conventional aggression by an enemy. Wherever 
possible we will be selective in carrying out our retaliatory attacks to 
the general area of aggression and to the more direct means of aggres- 
sion employed by the enemy. 

Third, the fact that the Soviets have embarked on an extensive 
naval building program is one of the most conclusive bits of evidence 
that they are not thinking entirely in terms of atomic war. If they 
do not desire an all-out holocaust we may be sure they will try to so 
initiate their aggression as to minimize the chance of an all-out re- 
sponse by the United States. 

If for these or any other reasons a long war should remain possible 
in the future, we must maintain naval power adequate to the require- 
ments of such a war. We have ample reason from experience to know 
that weakness in any area invites aggression in that area. Weakness 
at sea will invite conventional aggression capitalizing on that weakness, 

We conclude, therefore, that to support our national policy we 
must continue our ability to deter limited aggression by less than all- 
out means, and to this end maintain the ability to control the sea in 
future wars of any type. 





WILL CARRIER FORCES STILL BE USEFUL TO CONTROL SEA IN 1960'S? 


We may expect the foregoing considerations to prevail throughout 
the decade of the 1960’s. The will to limit war is in fact likely to 
increase in direct proportion to the ability of each side to erase without 
warning the major civilized communities of the other, and with the 
combined ability of both to poison the globe for all survivors. 

The question may now be asked whether the aircraft carrier will 
continue, through the 1960’s, to be the backbone of naval power. 

Without depreciating in any way the promise of guided missiles as 
naval weapons, we conclude that the carrier’s usefulness will not 
decrease. Missiles for the foreseeable future are special purpose 
weapons. There will be no substitute for the versatility of the small 
piloted aircraft as a general-purpose weapon for attacking the great 
variety of fixed and moving, airborne, seaborne, and ground targets 
within the naval missions. The carrier airplane can attain the pre- 
cision needed for delivering conventional weapons when these are re- 
quired, or for delivering small nuclear weapons when wide devastation 
isnot desired. Only the trained pilot on the spot can make the prompt 
evaluation and decision necessary for selecting targets in a fast moving 
situation, or when intelligence is inadequate. This has particular 
reference to the tactical use of weapons, both nuclear and conventional. 

The carrier is the one naval vessel usable alternately or simul- 
taneously against submarines and their bases, surface ships and their 
yards, aircraft and their airfields, and for support of amphibious, 
land, and air operations as well. 

The carrier force of the 1960’s will be able to launch both nuclear 
and conventional weapons in large numbers and variety. It will 
let us put naval weapons on the spot of action, from long ranges when 
required. As contrasted with other types of forces it allows us to 
assemble quickly great concentrations of power, move them about, 
and deploy them rapidly. It provides a concentration of defenses 
which permits us to exert continuing pressure. It provides a base 
always usable without consultation or negotiation with a foreign 
government. It is not subject to capture. 

For these reasons we believe the carrier will continue to be the 
heart of the versatile naval power we will require for the foreseeable 
future, whatever deadly units we may develop for greater effectiveness 
in specialized tasks. The need for specialized tasks may vary, present 
in One situation, absent in another. The carrier’s versatility leaves 
it never without employment, in one role or another, the type of 
high utilization which spells high efficiency for any capital investment. 

If we are to maintain control of the sea with the carrier force as a 
primary tool, we shall have to make it adequate to achieve that 
control. We believe it is so, and in this connection I am sure the 
committee will wish"assurance’regarding the vulnerability of carriers 
in the 1960 era. 

Ever since the first bombs were dropped experimentally on unarmed, 
unescorted, unmanned warships back in the 1920’s, some enthusiasts 
have been convinced that navies were doomed. While the World 
War II record proved the converse, along came nuclear weapons to 
revive the question. Our problem is this: It takes little effort for the 
average citizen to comprehend that if a ship gets enough water in it, 
it will sink, it takes considerable and increasing effort to comprehend 
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with equal conviction the complex four-dimensional dynamics of the 
carrier task force defense system which gets the entire Navy’s highest 
priority in research and development. Let me try to explain briefly 
why I believe it will prove adequate, in the era of this fifth Forresia 
class carrier. 

First, against air attack. We start by trying to insure that no ai 
attack will ever be launched against us, by striking enemy air base 
at long range, day or night. Here the nuclear weapon will help con. 
siderably. We rely also on the fact that since our force is moving 
the enemy must find it before he can launch an attack against it. Jet 
bombers do not have the endurance to hunt around for moving tar- 
gets. There are various means to deceive the enemy about our loca- 
tion, and our ability to detect and destroy enemy reconnaissance units 
at a distance is considerable. 

If the enemy does launch an attack, and does know where to find 
the carrier, he will first run into our jet fighters, armed with rockets 
and guided missiles, patrolling many miles ahead of the force. Such 
bombers as survive this encounter will next be subjected to many 
miles of long-range missile fire. With the missiles of 1960, the surface 
antiaircraft fire zone through which attacks must pass will no longer 
be a few thousand yards as in World War II, but a good many times 
this distance. These missiles will be very accurate and highly lethal, 
and the intensity of their fire will increase as the carriers are approached 
and batteries of rapid-fire short-range missiles come into action. We 
thus have a combination of aircraft, guided missiles, guns, and radar 
in providing a most formidable defense. 

I will not say that nuclear weapons cannot penetrate this defense, 
but I will say this: That the chances are as low or lower, and the 
enemy’s ratio of losses will be as high or higher, as against any other 
class of aboveground target one can name. In short, nothing on the 
earth’s surface is invulnerable to nuclear weapons, and the carrier 
force’s air defenses will be as good as any existing. And if a weapon 
hits, we shall have a dispersion not always possible ashore, such that 
no more than one major ship will be seriously damaged. 

The dynamics of defense against submarines are similar. First, 
the attack on their bases, supplemented by mining of their routes of 
egress. Second, specialized hunter-killer units will seek them: out 
and destroy them enroute to our carrier operating areas. Third, the 
movement of the carrier force will make it hard for the submarines to 
get in position for attack. Finally, against those submarines which 
may be able to get into position we are developing considerably 
improved means of detection, and improved means of destruction, 
both conventional and nuclear. We lost but one attack carrier to 
submarines in all of World War II, and I have no great fear myself 
for the future. 

I can suggest no better test of the adequacy of a carrier force in 
1960 than to visualize such forces in enemy possession but not in ours. 
Visualize powerful striking forces roaming at large in the vast oceans 
around us loaded with supersonic aircraft and nuclear weapons 
Visualize American defenses consisting only of shore-based aircraft and 
submarines spread thin along several thousand miles of coasts and 
island chains. Try to estimate the probability that we could sink 
them before planes—on an unknown date from an unknown direction— 
could inflict devastating damage to our great port cities. I think 
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ou would agree our chances under these reversed circumstances 
ould appear uncomfortably small to us at thisend. Carrier aviation 
sa unique weapons system developed to high effectiveness by the 
Inited States Navy. It is the most powerful foree of its kind in the 
vorld and presents us with a distinct advantage over potential ene- 
nies. It is apparent we should certainly not deliberately give up this 
dvantage. 


CARRIER FORCES AS AN ELEMENT OF THE NATIONAL AIR POWER 


In this statement I have emphasized the main reason why carrier 
forces will be required for the indefinite future; to control the sea. I 
m sure this committee is familiar with the widespread and continuing 
ise of the carrier forces for other purpose, in the Mediterranean to 
bolster NATO’s southern land forces, in Korea and in the Indochina 
and Tachen incidents. Although available for these collateral em- 
ployments, the primary justification for carriers remains the same: 
control of the sea. We may note, however, that in a business sense 
these secondary jobs, which stem from the mobility and versatility 
of carrier forces, add up to the kind of high utilization of plant which 
is the test of efficient capital investment, as I pointed out before. 

Despite my emphasis on the naval mission I would be remiss not 
to mention very briefly one other important though indirect con- 
sequence of our carrier airpower. ‘This is the potential carrier con- 
tribution to that so-called short war, or more properly to deterring 
an all-out nuclear war. No matter what our thoughts may be, we 
can be sure that no Soviet commander will dare ignore the potential 
threat of naval striking forces possessing the most modern jet aircraft 
and known to possess a significant nuclear-weapons capacity. If he 
should sit down to plan a D-day for surprise nuclear assault on our 
means of retaliation, these forces would represent several sets of bases 
of whose location on that day he could not be sure—and which he 
therefore could not be certain of removing from his path. ‘They are 
bases which, because they are moving, he could not set up for attack 
with his long-range ballistic missiles. They are bases which he can- 
not scour the ocean to find in advance, without giving away his 
intentions. In short, they are one means of powerful retaliation 
which he could not eliminate by surprise attack. The existence of 
these mobile striking forces may be the last ounce of deterrent that 
in the final analysis deters. If they are, we shall probably never 
know it—but we dare not casually assume that they will not con- 
tribute to this end. We do know that variety of base, of weapons, 
and of operating methods, and tactics, are desirable characteristics 
giving increased dispersion, depth, and security to our ultimate deter- 
rent. We know that carrier aviation contributes such variety to 
the whole. 

It is a positive policy of our Government that our national airpower 
be strengthened. The inclusion of naval aviation in the national 
airpower has been specifically confirmed by the President. Within 
this whole, and for the foreseeable future, carrier striking forces 
constitute a formidable unit, conforming in size to the primary 
requirements for control of the sea but readily responsive to the needs 
having higher priority at the moment. They are part of the force 
levels approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the National Security 
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Council, and the President, force levels which are not patterned fo; 
war in any particular year but for the long pull. These forces must 
be capable of handling all kinds of situations throughout the world, 
A late example was redeployment of Chinese Nationalists from the 
Tachens. Within a matter of a few hours after the decision was made, 
an umbrella of carrier aircraft was over these islands. The redeploy. 
ment was conducted very successfully. 


THE NEED FOR AN ORDERLY CARRIER REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


All of the carriers now in commission were designed prior to and 
during World War II for the operation of propeller-type aircraft. 
The jet-propelled aircraft was then in.the exploratory design state 
only, and the problems connected with penetration of the sonic barrier 
were known only from the theoretical point of view. Development 
work on jet aircraft, however, moved at a very rapid pace. 

Unfortunately, this development has been attained at some expense 
in terms of the supporting base required. This applies not only to 
aircraft operated from aircraft carriers but also to those operated 
from shore bases. Jet aircraft, to attain their high performance, bun 
large quantities of fuel. This requires greater fuel loads, which in 
turn makes the aircraft larger and heavier. These larger, heavier, 
and faster aircraft have higher takeoff and landing speeds. 

The first jet aircraft to see service in the fleet had to be designed 
to operate from the World War II designed carriers. Their takeoff 
speeds were tailored to the maximum end-speeds permissible with 
World War II catapults. Their landing speeds were limited by the 
maximum energy absorption permissible with existing arresting gear. 
Their weight was limited by existing flight-deck strengths and 
elevator-lifting capacities. 

Recognizing early that the limitations of current carrier equipment 
would prevent us from providing the fleet with aircraft of superior 
performance, the Navy, in 1947, embarked upon a comprehensive 
modernization program for the World War II Lssezx class carriers. 
The conversion involved hydraulic catapults of higher capacity, 
higher capacity elevators, and increased aviation fuel capacity for 
the thirstier jet engines. In addition, provision was made for carrying 
new weapons. Increased underwater protection, improved electronics 
equipment, and improved antiaircraft batteries were incorporated to 
enhance the modernized carrier’s power of survival. 

However, the limit for substantial improvement of these carriers 
has been reached. For example, the Essez-class hull was originally 
designed at 27,000 tons displacement. The additional weight added 
in modernization has increased that displacement to the point where 
the weight and moment margins have been reduced to a minimum, 
and prohibits further improvements to accommodate larger and heav- 
ier aircraft than those which are already designed for it. ‘These 
growth factors have had a similar effect on operations of land-based 
aircraft, requiring the construction of larger and heavier and more 
costly runways, eight, ten, and even fourteen thousand feet in length. 

Anticipating this situation, the Navy designed a new carrier, and 
in 1951 was authorized to proceed with its construction. 

Development of new and larger carriers with the latest equipment 
to operate high performance jet aircraft was the only answer. Fur- 
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thermore, such carriers must be provided in sufficient numbers to 
provide the fleet with an adequate percentage of the highest perform- 
ance aircraft necessary to meet any possible opposition. To date, 
the construction of four such carriers has been authorized. 

This new carrier class, the Forrestal, at about 60,000 tons standard 
displacement, has the following aeronautical features: 

(1) Angled deck providing considerably greater safety for landing 
and consequently greater economy due to the decreased accident rate 
and greater flexibility of operations. 

(2) Increased catapult capacity permitting higher launching 
speeds. 

(3) Increased arresting gear capacity permitting higher landing 
speeds. 

(4) Larger elevators of higher lifting capacity permitting operation 
of larger heavier aircraft. 

(5) Higher hangar deck overheads to accommodate larger aircraft. 

These features permit the design of new carrier aircraft which will 
assure superior performance. Without these features, our naval 
aviation will become decadent and ineffective, and our control of the 
seas cannot be assured. 

In addition to the foregoing basic features affecting aircraft design, 
the following essential improvements in carrier design are included in 
the new ship: 

(1) Added armor protection. 

(2) Improved underwater protection. 

(3) More catapults and elevators for facility, speed, and flexibility 
in operation of aircraft. 

(4) Increased capacity for aircraft fuel and speed in servicing. 

(5) Improved fire-fighting protection. 

(6) Improved electronics installations. 

An important point should be made clear: The advent of a new 
type carrier does not mean that the older carriers, which are now 
being modernized, would be immediately scrapped. ‘They are merely 
progressively stepped down to secondary employment. As indicated 
earlier, the modernized Essex-class carriers will operate aircraft, now 
in production, which are expected to be superior in performance for 
several years, but these carriers will become gradually less useful in 
carrier striking forces as enemy aircraft developments dictate. The 
new carrier will be needed, in increasingly greater numbers as time 
progresses, to operate the advanced aircraft of the future: the high 
speed all-weather attack plane, and the long-range escort fighter. 
The later converted Essez-class carriers can operate lightweight day- 
attack aircraft, and the lighter, short-range but high performance day 
interceptors for many years, and the earlier converted Essex-class can 
do so for a lesser period, forming an effective balanced team with the 
new carriers and their more advanced equipment. Later when all 
converted Essex-class ships are outmoded by advancement in aircraft 
designs, these older carriers can be extremely useful, if not indis- 
pensable, in the operation of the lower performance aircraft employed 
in antisubmarine warfare, and in assault helicopter operations. 

The new carrier, therefore, does not represent an abrupt change- 
over in the concept of carrier aviation, but rather is a logical and 
orderly step in the development of a proven weapon in the overall 
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program to keep our forces superior to those of prospective enemies, 
We cannot maintain that superiority unless we continue this program, 

(Norr.—The following was supplied subsequent to the presenta- 
tion of the formal statement: ) 

Of extreme importance in connection with the carrier program is the inescapable 
effects of age and the resulting prospective inability to operate the latest jet 
fighter and attack aircraft. If the carrier program is discontinued, we will have, 
in 1965, only 7 attack carriers fully capable of operating the high performance 
aircraft of the day, and 3 of the 7 would be 16 to 20 years old. Six more ships, 
incorporating every possible improvement by conversion will have become 
marginal in capability. Such a situation would not meet the force level security 
requirements as envisaged by those who are responsible for the military security 
of the United States. If we are to have the necessary minimum of fully adequate 
attack carriers in 1965, we will have to start construction of eight new carriers 
in the next 7 fiscal years. 

Admiral Carnry. As pointed out previously, the foregoing relates 
to capabilities for use as attack carriers and not to other uses which 
will be required. 

The question has been raised as to why we shouldn’t try out the 
Forrestal awhile before the fifth carrier is authorized. In addition to 
the reasoning contained in the foregoing paragraphs, the following is 
pertinent: 

Carrier airpower is unique in that it was developed to peak effec- 
tiveness by the United States alone. The Forrestal is not a prototype 
of a new weapons system. The equipment is improved and the ship 
is larger, but we are thoroughly acquainted with the art of catapult 
launchings, arrested landings, and the general functioning of the ship 
at sea. 

The construction of major naval vessels poses a requirement for 
anticipating the future to an extent not comparable with other types 
of weapons. ‘The reason is that it takes almost 4 years to build such 
a ship, and thereafter we must expect this investment to yield a first- 
line combat usefulness, without major alteration, for at least 10 years 
and other roles for 10 more. The same consideration of course applies 
to military base construction. But this criterion does not apply to 
aircraft or guns or tanks and other relatively short-lived weapons, 
along with which we generally consider our ship appropriations. 
Unless we are willing in the case of ships to look 15 vears ahead, and 
make decisions as to our requirements over that period, we will vir- 
tually have to forego maintaining a modern Navy. If we wait until 
the future is wholly clear, block obsolescence will have set in and we 
will have to build a new Navy all at once, at a lump-sum price the 
Nation will probably be unwilling to pay. We believe the Nation 
prefers modernization and a program which anticipates future needs 
and provides for them on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

In conclusion, unless we continue to build at an average rate of not 
less than one carrier each year, incorporating the latest advances 
available, we will not have an adequate carrier force in the 1960's. 
Lacking adequate naval striking power, the essential functions which 
must be performed will not be performed, we will lose control of the 
seas, and we will be throwing away a valuable weapon which we 
alone possess. The preservation of modern seapower is essential to 
the survival of the United States and fulfillment of the role it is 
destined to play in world affairs. 
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Mr. SHepparp. Thank you, Admiral Carney. That was a very 
interesting statement. 

Gentlemen of the committee, we will, of course, follow the statement 
made by Admiral Carney with that of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships, and the details of the 1956 expenditure requirements will be 
presented at that time. Consequently, if the members of the com- 
mittee desire to make any inquiry of Admiral C arney, | suggest that 
we confine it to his general statement and refrain from going into 
details in order to avoid duplication and save time. 


SOVIET CRUISERS AND DESTROYERS 


Mr. AnprREws. I noticed on page 3, Admiral, you stated that the 
Soviets are building cruisers and destroyers in considerable numbers. 
As I recall, either you or some other naval official stated before the 
full subcommittee that you knew of only two cruisers that the 
Russians had. 

Admiral Carnry. No, sir. 

Mr. ANpDREws. Give us some idea as to the number they have in 
their fleet at this time and the number they are building. My in- 
formation was they were concentrating mainly on submarines, 

Admiral Carney. No, sir. The statement I made I think had to 
do with battleships. I said they had three old battleships. But 
they have 6 heavy cruisers, 1 old heavy cruiser, 17 new light cruisers, | 
old light cruiser. The so-called light cruisers they are building are of 
the Sverdlov class, which is comparable to the larger light cruiser class. 
And they presently have under construction more cruisers than are 
being undertaken by all of the NATO countries and navies in the world 
today. 

Mr. Anprews. So they have upwards of 20 cruisers in the fleet or 
under construction? 

Admiral Carnry. They have a total of 25 today. And they have 
one large hull under construction. We do not know what it is. We 
have definite information on 3 more cruisers under construction, 
with indications that there may be more— perhaps 1 or 2 more. 

Mr. Anprews. What size cruisers are they? 

Admiral Carney. Probably between fifteen and sixteen thousand 
tons— 15,000 tons. 

Mr. AnpreEws. And what is our biggest cruiser? 

Admiral Carney. Our heavy cruisers have a displacement of about 
17,000 and our so-called light criusers, 6-inch cruisers, have a dis- 
placement of = agp 13,000 or 14,000. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you know what size guns their cruisers carry? 

Admiral C tyre ry. These are of the order of 7-inch. I could get 
you the accurate estimate, but it is of that order. 


SOVIET DESTROYER PROGRAM 


Mr. ANpDREws. What about their destroyer program? What infor- 
mation do you kava on their destroyer program? How many do they 
have and how many do you think they are building at this time? 

Admiral Carney. Well, they have about 180 of various types, of 
which 123 are seagoing ships. And they are building 2 destroyer 
leaders with the possibility of others, and 12 coastal type 
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Mr. ANDREWS. What do you mean by “destroyer leaders’? Are 
they a new type? 

Admiral Carney. That is really a large destroyer. These are big 
fellows, larger than the conventional destroyers. They are building 
12 coastal type destroyers and we have indications of another class 
being built, but we do not know what the characteristics of it are, 
except that it is of the destroyer type. 


SOVIET SUBMARINES 


Mr. AnpREws. Could you tell us briefly about their submarine 
program? 

Admiral Carney. They have on hand 40 new long-range sub- 
marines, new construction, which are estimated to have modern 
equipment and capabilities. 

Mr. Anprews. Are they of the snorkel type? 

Admiral Carney. The most of them are snorkels. In addition to 
that, there are 83 long-range fleet-type submarines, less modern but 
new construction and serviceable, and they have 73 medium-range 
type, and a flock of little coastal things which we do not rate of any 
particular value except for local operations of a defense character. 
However, we have indications of 25 under construction, with the possi- 
bility there are unknown others—not positive indications there are 
others, but the possibility there are more. 

Mr. AnpREws. So that they are concentrating on cruisers, de- 
stroyers and submarines? 

Admiral Carney. On cruisers, destroyers and submarines; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you know whether or not they have done any 
work in the field of building atomic-powered submarines? 

Admiral Carney. We have no information on that. 


FACTORS AFFECTING ADEQUACY OF 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Norretu. Admiral, in view of the existing circumstances and 
in view of the ability of the United States to provide additional equip- 
ment, are you satisfied with the maximum strength we are providing 
in the budget during the next fiscal year, so far as you can see, within 
the foreseeable future at this time? 

Admiral Carney. Mr. Norrell, if the assumptions on which these 
figures were developed in the Department of Defense were to come 
true, in other words, if the New-Look assumptions were to come true, 
I believe the N avy could live with these figures very well. 

There is one critical factor, however, which may possibly require 
review, and this has to do with our overseas deployments. I am 
speaking now of the Navy’s situation. One of the assumptions of 
the New Look was there would be a greater redeployment of forces 
toward home and a reduction of the overseas deployments for the 
purpose of gaining better strategic flexibility and mobility and correct 
levels whereby we are militarily overexpanded in terms of our overall 
resources. 

The Navy, so far, has not been able to benefit by that assumption. 
It has been my hope until very recently that we could reduce our 
deployments in the Far East. If that could be done of the order | 
have proposed, within the force levels we have, the personnel levels 
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we have, we suggest that we could maintain an effective Navy. But 
if we are going to have to maintain these deployments in the Far 
East—and that is the critical area—it may be necessary for a review 
with respect particularly to personnel, because the problem of rotating 
these ships involves not only the ship, but involves the people. 

When we had 14 carriers in commission, which was the 1955 alloca- 
tion, we had a total of 6 deployed overseas at all times, 2 in the 
Mediterranean and 4 in the Far East. That made 6 out of 14 were on 
station. And the mechanics of that was that the air group, for in- 
stance, in a carrier had a complete cycle of about 15 months, which 
meant that every 15 months that air group started West again. 

If she remained on station for 6 months and was approximately 1 
month each way in transit, that left about 7 months to refurbish her 
crew, go through refresher training, bring on new people that had to be 
brought in and replacements for the ones going out, and bring them 
up to combat efficiency to go back aboard the carrier for deployment. 
That was inadequate—not only inadequate from the standpoint of 
fighting efficiency, but it was just about as tough as you can get on 
the people. And those operating conditions, in my opinion, were 
perhaps the most critical thing. That made these young fellows in 
the service, whereas they did a wonderful job on board ship, if you 
asked them if they wanted to go for life, they would say ‘Hell, no; 
it was too rough.”’ 

So we sought to improve those operating conditions and visualizing 
the situation we increased to 15 carriers; and with a reduction in the 
Far East, we would have a fleet deployment of 1 in 3, and very good 
going with this rotation. So if these redeployments can be brought 
about safely and are sound militarily, then the program we are asking 
here I think we can say is adequate for us to give you the kind of 
Navy you want. But if additional demands are made on us, then 
I think it will have to be reconsidered. 

Mr. NorreE.u. I certainly hope you will stand up to the situation 
so that you will not permit it if it can be prevented and so that the 
forces will not be permitted to fall too low. Because I agree with 
you. I am not a military expert, but I do think that our job is going 
to be in that area of the world and it is going to be largely up to the 
United States Navy to take care of the situation. 

So far as I am concerned, I want to back your judgment and I do 
hope that you will insist on not at least permitting the situation to 
become too low. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. I think Admiral Carney has made a very 
comprehensive and very helpful overall statement on this question. 


OPERATION ‘‘MAINBRACE”’ 


There has been some reference in the press recently to the exercise 
“Mainbrace,’”’ which was, I believe, a 1952 carrier test off the Scandi- 
havian coast, and it has been stated that: 


There, an enemy force with 10 submarines (only 3 of them modern snorkels’ 
got through carrier force defense, for presumed kills. Conventional land-based 
air attackers penetrated to do other admitted damage and, finally, the carriers 
themselves had to cancel 400 of the 500 scheduled plane sorties the first 2 days 
because weather made their decks inoperable. 
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I realize that this was about 3 years ago, but do you care to commen; 
on the statement for the record? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. Mr. Wigglesworth, the question abou 
“Mainbrace’’ has been a recurring question in connection with oy 
submissions and we have assembled some data from the official reports 
which I would like to give you for the record. 

With respect to the operation itself, Mainbrace, like all of thos 
exercises and more particularly the NATO exercises—and I speak 
knowingly, because I had command of the southern part of th 
NATO defense with all arms under me—those exercises are always 
prepared to provide circumstances and contacts for the test of the 
forces, and the submarines are disposed in such a way and the forces 
are routed iv such a way as to assure contacts and efforts to pene. 
trate. So that the number of contacts of the type developed in any 
controlled operation of this sort is not to be indicative of what can 
happen if both sides had freedom of action in every respect, and als 
freedom to attack. 

With respect to the air operations, it was true that on certain occa- 
sions the carrier operations were suspended. At the same time, the 
corresponding shore-based air was grounded, too. But, again, had 
it been a question of operating with the chips down, those aircraft 
could have been launched, as in Tachens where we had a job to do, 
in spite of a 300-foot ceiling and very low visibility. But under the 
conditions of Mainbrace, the launchings were not for attack opers- 
tions; they were an exercise operation and the safety of life and 
safety of the aircraft were controlling. 

I do not have available to me at the moment—maybe Captain 
Clark has—the question of penetration of shore-based air; but | 
would be glad to get that from the official report of the exercise for 
inclusion in the record. 

Mr. Wiee.teswortsh. If you feel like supplementing your answer 
when the record comes to you for revision, I hope you will feel free to 
do so. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was furnished later: ) 


MAINBRACE OPERATION 


The purpose of Mainbrace was to exercise the forces (primarily Navy) of 
SACLANT and SACEUR in strategical and tactical roles, with the tollowing 
specific objectives: 

(a) Exercise of NATO command relationships. 

(b) Establishment of requirements for communications and testing of present 
systems and facilities. 

(c) Familiarization of participating forces with local conditions in the North 
Huropean area. 

(d) Maximum training in all types of operations required to fulfill strategical 
and tacticel roles. 

(e) Development of a better understanding of the logistics problems involved 
in the conduct of operations in this area. 

Naval forces of the UK, Portugal, Netherlands, Norway, Belgium, Canada, 
France, and Denmark particips.ted. More than 150 warships and hundreds of 
aircreft were involved, making this opere.tion the largest of its type ever conducted. 

It was the consensus of all United St-tes and NATO commands involved that 
MAINBRACE was neither designed to furnish, nor did its results justify the drawing 
of any definite conclusions on the relacive merits of the foices taking part in 
thet exercise. 

Mainbre.ce as planned and carried out involved a movement of convoys between 
the United Kingdom and Scandinavis,; raider operations by a cruiser; submarine 
and antisubmarine operations; operations of fast minelaying vessels; support of 
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ground forces by sea and air forces; harbor defense exercises; and general re- 
plenishment at sea exercises; in addition to 2 carrier aircraft strikes of 2 days each. 

There was @ press criticism to the effect that weather interfered with carrier 
aircraft. It is quite true that weather did interfere with carrier operations. 
On 18 September 1952, during the phase of the exercise involving carrier air 
support of land operations heavy seas and gale winds hampered carrier opcretions. 
Despite the unfavorable weather a large number of sorties (110) were flown from 
the Midway, F. D. Roosevelt, and the British carrier, Eagle. On the following day 
when no carrier aircraft were launched, the weather also grounded all land-based 
aircraft. 

The consensus of the NATO Commands involved was that carrier air support 
would continue to play an important part in the plans for this area of the North 
Atlantic and Norwegian Sea or any similar area in which airfields are so scarce. 
The fact that requests are continually received from NATO Commands for more 
carriers to participate in major exercises indicates that this feeling still exists. 

With respect to the matter of weather interference with carrier operations, the 
comment of the commander of the Striking Fleet as contained in his report is 
important. It is as follows: 

“Weather conditions during Mainbrace were at least as bad as normally could 
be expected in the area of operations during September. The Striking Fleet 
encountered severe storm conditions 3 days during phase I. One-half day of air 
operations was completed off north Norway, and 1 full day off Denmark. Weather 
conditions then became such that peacetime operation of aircraft could not be 
justified. It is important to distinguish between peacetime and wartime opera- 
tions of carrier aircraft at this point. In peacetime operations, safety must be 
stressed to conserve material and to insure that lives of the pilots are not need- 
lessly risked. In wartime, air operations are conducted under more severe 
conditions and the possibility of damaging material and losing pilots must be 
accepted as necessary risk. Wartime air operations would have been feasible 
on both days off Norway and off Jutland. They were no worse than many days 
during the last war when full operations were conducted not only from large 
CV’s but from small Kaiser class CV E’s as well.” 

With respect to submarine activities against carrier task forces, it should be 
noted that in pursuit of the objective of training the submarines had information 
as to where the task forces were required to operate. During the whole exercise 
only two attacks were made on the carriers—one long-range and one short-range 
The submarine incident, upon which the press comment was based at the time, 
as reported by a participant, occurred during the initial phase of the exercise 
with the sortie of NATO ships from the Glasgow area. The leading units in this 
sortie were British ships, together with a few from other European NATO coun- 
tries. These were followed by the United States destroyers. The leading units 
were attacked by a submarine from the opposing forces. Two British destroyers 
detected the submarine and made attacks upon it which they reported to the 
exercise commander, who considered the submarine sunk as a result of these 
attacks. Accordingly, the task force proceeded on through the swept channel 
and the larger units passed the location of the submarine which was then operating 
in a theoretically mined area. The submarine previously declared sunk simulated 
a torpedo attack by firing green flares. Apparently, news reporters on the flag 
ship were not told at the time that this submarine had been theoretically sunk. 
Furthermore, the submarine undoubtedly had not received such notification 
because of being submerged. 

The Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic in his report on the whole exercise 
remarked that Mainbrace demonstrated how difficult it is for submarines to 
detect, close, and attack fast carrier striking groups at any time, and particularly 
under relatively adverse weather conditions. On the whole, the Supreme Allied 
Commander Atlantic considered the exercise to have been successful in its objec- 
tive, and this also was generally agreed by all NATO commands concerned. 


‘ec 


OPERATION “LAMPLIGHT”’ 

Mr. WiaeLteswortn. Newsweek of February 28 carried the following 
paragraph: 

The Navy has just made a historic scientific breakthrough in the underwater 
detection of submarines. Details of the operation, code-named “Lamplight”’, 
are quite properly still secret, but insiders believe the invention will revolutionize 
undersea warfare by making it almost as easy to track submarines underwater as 
it now is to track planes by radar. 


59136—55——_13 
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Can you tell us anything about this, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ostertac. Admiral, I too want to compliment you on the 
enlightened and comprehensive confidential statement you have given 
to the committee. It certainly points up the importance of the 
carrier program to our defense and to progressive developments 
insofar as our security is concerned. I only wish we were in a better 
position to make that information available to those doubting Thon. 
ases who sometimes like to regard the carrier program as a flock of 
sitting ducks. 

Admiral Carney. Mr. Ostertag, this statement was prepared with 
that in mind and I explained to the chairman there are one or two 
little bits and pieces in here which are confidential, but which can be 
restated in such a way that they will no longer be confidential. And the 
great bulk of the statement is not confidential in character, so that 
there is not any reason for withholding this information from anybody, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ostrertaa. I note you make a strong point, Admiral, that the 
carrier program is not one of competition with strategic air operation, 

Admiral Carney. That is correct. 

Mr. OstertaG. And that it is more or less a coordinated program, 
rather than the survival of the fittest. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SOVIET NAVAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Ostrertaa. If I understood correctly your response to Mr. 
Andrews was to the effect that the Soviet Union has made no move to 
develop a carrier program? 

Admiral Carney. As far as I know, they have not. 

Mr. OsrrertaG. Do you have any conclusions as to the reasons for 
their failure to develop along this line? 

Admiral Carney. I think I know. After the war, when they began 
to take their New Look, they evolved a naval strategy which, by 
deduction, appears to be a limited strategy aimed at controlling 
certain areas within their own sphere of operations and for the further- 
ance of their own expediency program, rather than for the overall 
control of the sea. And the types of ships and the types of aircraft 
which they have incorporated into the naval effort would indicate that 
this is what they have in mind; because, to look at it from their view- 
point, it is a capability which they would have and it indicates that 
they were not shooting, certainly on a short-range basis, for the type 
of control of the sea which we feel to be necessary and think we have to 
develop. 

Recently in some of their publications and utterances, several of 
their military people have made reference to the carriers, either saying 
they ought to be abolised, which we regard as a hopeful sign, or their 
recognizing the capabilities of carriers. Most of them indicate ai 
interest in it. 

As I said before, I have no information they are building carriers at 
this time. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Did I understand correctly that the Soviet Union 
is now recognizing the importance of the control of the seas and they 
are stepping up their naval developments? 
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Admiral Carney. I could not possibly come to any other conclusion. 
Their building program is an extremely ambitious one. We have 
charts here which show what they are doing, very dramatic charts. 
But they have, since the end of the war, gone all out and today they 
have a navy in commission which is second only to that of the United 
States. And their addition of modern types is very revealing. It 
could only mean that they are seeking a change in the status quo at 
sea. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SOVIET MISSILES 


Mr. OsterTaG. Has the Soviet Union progressed in the develop- 
ment of missiles somewhat comparable to our development? 

Admiral Carney. They certainly have the capability and we would 
be unwise to assume that they are not exploiting that capability. 

Mr. OsrertaG. In that connection, what chance do you feel a 
carrier has in the event Russia develops the missile as you anticipate 
it will be developed? What chances would carriers have in connection 
with such developments, let us say, as air-to-surface use of missiles 
and the development of radar in connection with it? 

Admiral Carney. The first pomt that we have to be considering 
is the type and range of the missile. If this is a missile, we will say, 
in the minimum-range category of from 200 to 500 miles or more 
from the force, the question of guidance to a specific ship in the force 
becomes almost an insurmountable problem, unless they can penetrate 
the screen before the final guidance command is given. 

The short-range air-to-surface missile requires the penetration of the 
aircraft itself and we feel that with a detecting system, air early 
warning, the effectiveness of the combat air patrol, the effectiveness 
of our own guided missiles at such time as these missile ships are in 
the fleet—they are in the fleet now with some capabilities—we feel 
the penetration of an aircraft carrying a short-range missile to a point 
where it can be given effective guidance, presents a greater problem 
toan enemy than it does to us. It can be done, of course, as I stated 
ere; but the problem of reaching the carrier in a formation is the 
toughest problem he has of all the targets he could choose, I should 
think. 

CARRIER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. OstertaG. Does this program call for a carrier a year until 
you have reached your full carrier requirements? 

Admiral Carney. Heretofore we have let the yearly program 
suffice. But I have introduced here and we have some charts in 
support of this, a perspective which indicates that for the time being 
we should build a minimum of one of these carriers a year for several 
years to come. 

Mr. Osrertag. And your charts will indicate the general time and 
classification of this program? 

Admiral Carney. You mean with respect to carriers 

Mr. Ostertac. Yes. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. This little table in here is more 
vividly illustrated by the charts. 

Mr. OstertaG. According to that, then, you are abandoning 
certain classes eventually? 

Admiral Carney. Only as they wear out. 
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Mr. OstertaG. That is what I mean. 

Admiral Carney. We will modernize them as long as that js 
profitable. After it ceases to be profitable to modernize them, yw 
can find some lesser use. For instance, for the slower type aircraft 
it will be used for antisubmarine use—for assault and antisubmarine 
use and gradually we will phase those out; but the fact is for some of 
our ae ships they will have many years of useful life. 


LIFE OF A CARRIER 


Mr. Ostertac. What is the normal life of a carrier, one that 
would have no strategic value but might have actual use of one kind 
of another before it is worn out? 

Admiral Carnny. We have taken 20 years, a figure derived from 
disarmament treaty limitations and I think that is a reasonable 
figure. It might go beyond that. 

As you recall, some of our older first-line ships we found some us» 
for, for another decade beyond that. 

Mr. Osrertac. Thank you. 


DETERMINATION OF FORCE LEVELS 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. I have one more question. On page 1i, 
Admiral, referring to carrier striking forces you state— 

They are part of the force levels approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
National Security Council, and the President, force levels which are not patterned 
for war in any particular year but for the long pull. 

Is the committee to understand that that approval extends specifi- 
cally to carrier No. 5, which you are now requesting? 

Admiral Carney. No, sir; that does not relate to carrier No. 5. 
The force levels are prescribed on an annual basis in terms of major 
units and major significant components and the presently approved 
force level in terms of carriers is 15. But the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have not gone into the question of specific procurement and design 
with respect to this ship. The ship itself, however, has the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense and, of course, the President. 

Mr. Wicciesworts. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparD. Admiral Carney, we know you are a very busy 
man and, while we would like to have you stay throughout the hear: 
ings if it is your desire, if you find your duties require your returm 
to your office, you may ‘be excused. 

Admiral Carney. Thank you. I have a little backlog, after being 
away for about a week; but if there is any way I can be of assistance 
to you, please call me on the telephone. 

I would like to leave these charts here in case you would like to 
look at them. 

Mr. SHepparD. I assume the charts you refer to are going to be 
handled by the Chief of the Bureau in the presentation of your 
requirements. 

Admiral Lececerr. Mr. Chairman, Admiral Mendenhall has some 
charts which he is going to present. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Monpay, Fresruary 28, 1955. 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE NAVY BUDGET 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The committee will come to order. 

We are opening our detailed hearings this morning on the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

The Chair would like to announce the policy of procedure, if it is 
agreeable with my colleagues, that we like to pursue. 

Our hearings will begin at 10 a.m. We will recess at 12 noon. We 
will resume at 1:30. We will adjourn for the day at4 p.m. There 
will be no Friday afternoon sessions, and if necessary, on Friday we 
may run beyond 12 noon for as much as an hour if agreeable. 

With regard to the order of taking up the items in the bill, we will 
generally follow the order in which these appropriations have appeared 
in the committee print before us, with these exceptions: 

Aircraft procurement will come just before “Aircraft and facilities.’ 

Shipbuilding and conversion, construction of ships, and ordnance 
for new construction will come just ahead of the item, “Ships and 
facilities.”’ 

The new item, ‘Navy military procurement,” will come after 
“Ordnance and facilities.” 

I thought that I ought to mention these variations for the benefit 
of members who will wish to review items before the hearings on such 
items. 

Now, Admiral Clexton, you have been before this committee on 
many occasions. I understand this is to be your last budget presen- 
tation in your present capacity; is that correct? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct, as Director of Budget and 
Reports, I will be relieved by Admiral Smith. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What will be your duty when you leave this rather 
merous job? 

Admiral CLextron. I am expected to relieve Admiral Solomons as 
Deputy Comptroller of the Navy. 

Mr. SHEepparD. On occasion in the past the committee has had 
some difficulty with witnesses who, upon reviewing the transcript of 
the hearings for assurance of accuracy and completeness, have taken 
undue liberties in the matter of revisions of the testimony given. We 
want the record accurate and understandable as to the actual pro- 
ceedings before the committee, but we do not want to have to be 
bothered with undue or unnecessary revisions. If we find such in- 
stances, the committee will be forced to deal with the situation 
properly under the given circumstances. 

Admiral, I wish that you would make that clear to all who are to 
appear before the committee on this budget. 

At the same time, in order to keep our record here in a status of 
continuity, we are desirous of having an expeditious hearing by not 
having undue, or unnecessary, elaboration except on request, so if you 
will advise the witnesses appearing before the committee that its 
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composition is made up generally of men with quite a broad field of 
experience, I think that will be helpful. If we want elaborations, w 
will request them. 

Let us get along with the hearing as fast as we can and yet cover lj 
matters to the degree necessary. 

Admiral CLexton. We will inform all the witnesses of the desire 
of the committee. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now, in addition to Admiral Clexton, we have with 
us the Honorable William B. Franke, Assistant Secretary of the Navy: 
Rear Adm. Edward Solomons, Deputy Comptroller; Capt. Walter \,. 
Foster, chief staff officer to Director of Budget and Reports; Mr. 
Ernst D. Lundell, Director, Progress Reports and Statistics Division: 
and Mr. Edward F. Venn, Director, Estimates and Analysis Division, 

As usual, whenever a question is asked and you wish to refer it to 
someone else to answer, that will be perfectly acceptable to the 
committee. 

We have a small table that we are operating on, so we should not 
have too much trouble in seeing whether the boys who are handling 
the record for us are able to get the responses of the witnesses. Hov- 
ever, if a witness responds from the back of the room, his name should 
be established so that it will not cause undue stress upon the reporters. 

I want the witnesses to identify themselves for the reporter. | 
have a sympathy for the reporters and the problem they are faced 
with at times of taking a series of conversions at the same time. 
I want the reporters who are taking the testimony in this hearing to 
feel at all times if they do not get the response, a complete liberty 
to stop everything and get the proper response in order that our 
record can be kept in good order. 


Admiral, do you have a statement that you wish to make to the 
committee at this point? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. You may proceed, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON 1956 BupGET 


Admiral Ciextron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
during the last few weeks, you have heard many witnesses from the 
Department of Defense who have presented the basic military and 
budget policies which have been considered in formulating the budget 
requests for fiscal year 1956. I shall summarize the budget request for 
the Department of the Navy. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


I would like to insert table A in the record at this point to show the 
request for new obligating authority amounting to $8,918 million for 
fiscal year 1956, by appropriation, with comparative data for fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955. In addition to this new obligating authority, 
there is requested $28 million to liquidate contract authority granted 
in prior years for shipbuilding programs. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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A.—Comparison of new obligational authorizations by appropriation title, 
fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 


{In thousands of dollars] 





| 


; 
| | Fiscal year 1956, President’s budget 
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2, 306, 267 | 
83, 943 | 
82, 937 | 


Military personnel, Navy | 2,417, 000 
Reserve personnel, Navy 63, ; 78, 100 
Navy personnel, genera] expenses | S 75, 030 | 
Military personnel, Marine Corps. --| 38, | G@ipmeny Sve, G0e.}....--.+.- 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps. | 3, 8 16, 750 | 19, 031 |. 
Marine Corps troops and facilities - - —. . | 167,995} 176,000 
Marine Corps procurement 51, 129, 974 286, 500 |... i 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy -_--....-- : | 780,895 | 848,660 | +5,524 | —39, 684 
Aircraft and related procurement, | | | 

Navy | 1,379, , 973, 568 | 856, 918 | -| —103, 918 | 
Ships and facilities, Navy 5, 818, 681 861, 546 
Construction of ships, Navy 56, Ss 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy---| 20, | 1,042,400 | 1,317,000 |.........-}----.- 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy 804, 457,436 | 425,802 | +23, 540 ; 
Navy military procurement___-_-_-_--_- 9,000 |____- a 
Medical care, Navy | ‘ 53, 343 +57 
Civil engineering, Navy-.--_-_..-..-----| ; 104, 294 | 923 
Military construction, Naval Reserve | | 

Forces - _ - | 30, 15, 000 | 28, 477 
Public Works, Navy ei asece 98, 000 
Research, Navy. .--.----.------- danas SR ORO... does t+ 
Research and development, Navy--.-.\..---------| 419, 875 | 31, 840 
Servicewide supply and finance, Navy 382, 500 340,300 | 332, 549 
Servicewide operations, Navy-_......--| 104, 570 | er. 
Naval petroleum reserves 3, 575 | 2, 851 











| 9, 776, 824 | 8, 918, 000 


Admiral Ciexton. Not included in the total of new obligating 
authority ($8,918 million) are net increases of $11,364,000 required 
to pay for the 7,000 increase in Navy military personnel and $2,607,- 
000 for the 3,000 increase in Marine Corps personnel. These increases 
in personnel were authorized by the President after the original budget 
was submitted. 

Two new appropriations are presented in the Navy budget for the 
first time. These are ‘Research and development, Navy,” and 
“Navy military procurement.’’ The research and development pro- 
grams of the Navy were formerly in the various annual appropria- 
tions and, as you remember, were placed in a single continuing appro- 
priation by this committee last year. 

The ‘Navy military procurement” appropriation also contains 
funds which were formerly in the annual appropriations for technical 
military equipment. This equipment usually includes items which 
require long lead time for their procurement and for this reason can 
better be administered under a continuing appropriation. Ammu- 
nition, fire-control equipment, electronic search and detection equip- 
ment and ground-control approach of aircraft equipment are exam- 
ples of the items included. 

In éach of these appropriations, the budget activities have been so 
arranged that a specific bureau or office has the entire responsibility 
for the activity. This continues the Navy practice of alining the 
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funds and their administration with the responsibility for obtaining 
the service acceptable item of technical material for fleet use. It also 
insures compliance with the plans of the Navy and the wishes of the 
Congress. The funds are administered in this way during the budget 
year and it is considered to be the best manner for presenting the 
ee for such funds to the Congress. Such an arrangement of 
yudget activities will avoid the necessity for excessive numbers of 
personnel in the hearing room which would be the case were several 
bureaus responsible for a portion of an activity. 

No funds are included in the Department of the Navy budget request 
for military public works. The funds for the public works require- 
ment are included in the Department of Defense total request. 


CARRYOVER OR UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


I would like to insert table B in the record at this point to show 
a summation of the unexpended balances brought forward and the 
new funds available for expenditures for the fiscal years 1951 through 
1956. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TaBLeE B.—Amounts available for expenditure and expenditures, fiscal years 1951-56 
[Billions of dollars] 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year 1951 | year 1952 | year 1953 | year 1954 | year 1955 | year 1956 


Unexpended balance, 1 July _- 3.6 10.4 6. 16. 
Plus: New expenditure availability 12.4 16.1 2. : 
Transfers, net ee GSautsowaee -. _. 


Equals: Total available 16.1 26. 5 28. 8 6.0 | 


SS: 
Expenditures (fiscal r 1951, 1952, 
1953, 1954 actual; fiscal year 1955, 
1956 estimated) - 
Lapsed funds (fiscal year 1951, 1952, 
1953, 1954 actual; fiscal year 1955, 
1956 estimated) 


—— Unexpended balance, 30 


6 
5 
1 

















Admiral Ctexton. This table shows that the fiscal year 1956 
budget will result in a continuing reduction in the unexpended balance 
to a projected carryover total of $12.3 billion into fiscal year 1957. 
This projected balance is made up of three major segments that should 
be considered separately: first, $1.5 billion is required for working 
capital of the Navy and Marine Corps stock funds and the Navy 
industrial and management funds; second, $1.6 billion in annual 
appropriation accounts representing expenditures to be made in fiscal 
year 1957 and 1958 to pay obligations incurred in fiscal year 1955 and 
1956; and, third, $9.2 billion in the long-range procurement and con- 
struction accounts for the fulfillment of approved programs for air- 
craft, shipbuilding, guided missiles, ammunition, radar, combat 
vehicles, weapons, military public works, and similar programs. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


The Navy portion of the Department of Defense total of $6.5 
billion in unobligated balances to be carried over into fiscal year 1957 
is predicted to be $1.1 billion, or about 17 percent of that total. This 
$1.1 billion is about $1 billion less than the amounts carried forward 
in the prior 2 years, and is considered to be at a reasonable level in 
relation to the size of the procurement program and its technical 
nature. 

The major portion of these balances are caused by the concept of 
fully financing all programs at the time they are initially approved, 
which was adopted by the Congress in the fiscal year 1952 budget. 
The Department of the Navy fully concurs in the efficiency and 
advantages inherent in this method of funding, but at the same time 
realizes that the existence of such unobligated balances may be very 
misleading to the uninitiated. On the surface, it may appear that 
these amounts are unneeded at any point in time that they appear in 
a budget presentation as unobligated. The point that must be under- 
stood is that a fully authorized program should not be obligated in 
accordance with any arbitrary time schedule, but that obligations 
must be carefully timed to assure the maximum return for each dollar 
obligated. The imposition of an artificial time element in this process 
nullifies the fiscal control that is provided by a continuing no-year 
appropriation as opposed to annual funding in these areas. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS 


I would like to insert table C in the record at this point. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


TaBLE C,—General account miscellaneous receipts, fiscal years 1951-56 


— Actual Actual Actual Actual Estimated | Estimated 
Cpaaee |” 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 





1$63, 183, 113 |$45, 099, 315 |$59, 332, 380 |$82, 517, 750 |$74, 831, 000 | $74, 631, 000 


i. ee LAO Ae eee ; 58 9, 593 14, 254 15, 000 15, 000 
Fees for permits and licenses_- 474, 310 654, 065 760, 831 649, 216 670, 500 670, 500 
Fines, penalties and forfeitures. 229, 810 83, 475 68, 040 51, $46 50, 000 50, 000 
Gifts and contributions 5, 293, 231 18, 237 7, 191 3, 267 6, 000 | 6, 000 
Interest 269, 687 319, 801 619, 382 841, 544 800, 500 600, 500 
Dividends and other earnings 2, 583 7, 461 10, 173 8, 166 5, 100 5, 100 
RONG. tee, go ck to _.-| 19, 405, 507 | 20, 436, 717 | 25, 578,438 | 35,004,675 | 33,518,000 | 33, 518, 000 
ON ea ccdine's abana ot , 364, 466 , 001, 971 1, 492, 194 970, 714 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Sale of products_.. _ _- — 956, 303 5, 857, 916 5, 866, 167 | 18, 012, 622 | 16, 661, 400 16, 661, 400 
Fees and other charges for 

services oor 1, 900, 365 565, 956 2, 833, 132 2, 635, 623 2, 518, 500 2, 518, 500 
Sale of Government property .| 12, 170, 979 , 751, 340 | 11, 539, 685 | 6,843,945 | 4, 945, 000 4, 945, 000 
Realization upon loans and 

investments 398, 113 | | 2, 103 . 
Recoveries and refunds--_--_--| 19, 717, 759 | 11, 402,318 | 10, 545,451 | 17, 481,778 | 14, 641, 000 14, 641, 000 

















Admiral Ciexton. This statement summarizes the activities of the 
Navy that result in the payment of funds to the Treasury under 
“Miscellaneous receipts.” The total generated from these activities 
is expected to be about $75 million in fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 
There was a postwar peak of $245 million in 1948. 

The largest single item in the current estimate is $33 million from 
rents of housing, equipment, docks and other facilities. The other 
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major items are: $16 million for the sale of crude oil and other petro. 
leum products from the Navy petroleum reserve; $8 million in repay- 
ments to lapsed appropriations that have been transferred to the 
Treasury and are no longer in the Navy accounts; $4 million in net 
proceeds from the sale of scrap and surplus property; and $4 million 
in funds received from renegotiated contracts. 

These receipts are deposited in the accounts of the Treasury in the 
same manner as tax receipts, and serve as an offset to the amounts of 
withdrawals that are required to operate Government activities. 

The witnesses who follow me will explain in detail the programs 
which justify the funds required. I will be available throughout the 
hearings to assist you in every way possible in your review of our 
budget. 

RECEIPTS FROM RENTALS 


Mr. SHepparpD. I wish that you would refer to table C. Under 
the item of ‘Rents’ I see that you have estimated for 1956, $33,- 
518,000. What is the composition of that total? From what sources 
are they derived? 

Admiral CLextron. About $20 million of that comes from the rental 
of the defense housing wherein enlisted men, officers, and civilians 
live. These houses were ouilt by the Government and the Navy 
collects the rent from the military and civilian personnel based upon 
a scale of rental that is comparable to the rental in the local area. 
That money is then turned into the Treasury. 

In the appropriation “Civil engineering’ we obtain the funds to 
take care of those houses.- We fund the operation and maintenance 
and take care of the utilities and things of that sort in that appropria- 
tion. 

In this way the Navy is actually working for the Government and 
we actually return more money than we receive for the maintenance 
of these homes. 

This should not be confused with the public quarters. For instance, 
at a naval air station, the commanding officer’s home is public quarters. 
When he lives in that house he receives no rental allowance. You will 
note the reduction in the rental allowance in the appropriation “Navy 
personnel, pay.” 

Then there is another item that makes up a large amount. We 
obtain about $8 million for the rental of equipment and facilities. 
Some contractors rent our machine tools and things of that sort, and 
we are paid for that. 

Mr. SuepparD. Would the same thing apply, hypothetically, where 
you have heavy excavating mechanical devices in the South Pacific 
and you are putting them out to contractors on a rental basis? Do 
you get returns from that source? 

Admiral Ciexton. We get a return if that is the way the contract 
is written. We rent our docks, our wharves, and our piers on 4 
temporary basis, and for that we obtain about $2 million. 

We rent land and buildings, public buildings, to contractors and 
for that we obtain about $3 million. 

Those are the major items that go to make up the $33,518,000 that 
you asked about. 
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NATURE OF ROYALTIES RECEIVED 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Now, I| wish that you would define the word 
“royalties.’’ There is a source of income reflected under “royalties’’ 
p the same table. What royalties are those? 

Admiral CLexton. Those come from the oil and gas operations of 
the naval petroleum reserves. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But does not reflect any income from royalties 
where the Government has had its own patents developed and have 
put those patents out on a lease besis; is that correct? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 


SALES OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


Mr. SHepparp. There is reflected on the table another item, “Sale 
of Government property,” in the amount of $4,945,000. What type 
of property is involved in those sales? 

Admiral CLexton. The great majority of that is the sale of surplus 
property. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. For example, is there any item within that 
$4,945,000 that would be derived from the sale of lands, or buildings 
thereon, or buildings that were on leased property? In other words, 
if the Navy divested itself of 50 or 100 acres of land, would that be 
reflected in the tables you have presented? 

Admiral CLexton. It would be in that particular account. Mr. 
Chairman, we have not predicted any for the years 1955 or 1956. 
The account is called Sale of Government Properties. 

In the fiscal years 1951 and 1953 I am sure we had some of that 
type of operation. You can see from the table that we had $12 million 
that year. 

RECOVERIES AND REFUNDS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. What constitutes “Recoveries and refunds’? I 
make specific reference to “recoveries.’”’” You indicate on the table 
the amount of $14,641,000. It is a sizable account. What portion 
of that $14 million is recoveries and what is the source of the recoveries, 
if you can tell me? 

Admiral CLiexton. The $4 million for renegotiation, I would say, 
would be the “recoveries.”” That is, where a contract in its final 
negotiated form was for a less amount than we had actually paid. 
The difference is returned to the Navy and then placed in the miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

_In connection with the refunds, under the present operation the 
Navy pays the railroad for a shipment at the time the bill of lading is 
presented, and when a postaudit is made, the difference between the 
final charge and the original bill of lading is counted as a refund and 
that amounts to about $8 million. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that operation the result of your division that is 
working across the river that has to do with analyzing freight rates 
and adjustments? 

Admiral Ctexton. Yes. Our freight officers make the very best 
estimate they can on the bill of lading, but there are reroutings that 
g0 on in railroad traffic and there is generally a difference between 
the bill-of-lading price and the final payment. 
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Mr. SHepparp. Where reflected in this breakdown of costs ani 
income would be shown the cost for cancellation of contracts through. 
out the post fiscal years’ operations and up to the time this budget 
cleared for presentation purposes? 

Admiral Cuiexton. That would not show in this account. Tha 
would show under accounts such as the construction of aircraft and 
related procurement. As you know, that is a no-year appropriation, 
If we have an airplane that is not going to be a suitable model, we 
cancel the contract. We pay the final bill and then the remainder 
of the money goes back into that appropriation and is available fo 
buying aircraft. 

Mr. Suepparp. If we want to get information pertaining to the 
amount of cost that is reflected by the cancellation of contracts, we 
will get that from the Bureau of Aeronautics when they come up and 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth, do you have any questions with 
reference to the statement and the breakdowns attached thereto? 


INCREASES IN PERSONNEL ESTIMATES SUBSEQUENT TO SUBMISSION oF 
1956 BUDGET 


Mr. WiaeieswortH. Admiral, I received this morning what ap- 
pears to be a pretty substantial revision of volume I of the justifica- 
tions previously submitted to take care of the increase, as I under- 
stand it, in Navy and Marine Corps personnel after the budget had 
been originally submitted. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wicateswortn. I notice the figures you have given us seem 
to square with those which we received in the full subcommittee, but 
your statement concludes at the bottom of page 1: 

Not included in the total of new obligating authority ($8,918 million) are net 
increases of $11,364,000, required to pay for the 7,000 increase in Navy military 
personnel and $2,607,000 for the 3,000 increase in Marine Corps personnel. 

In other words, am I correct in understanding that the figures you 
have given us are correct, if we exclude those 2 increases aggregating 
10,000 in personnel and that the figures would have to be slightly 
revised if those figures are taken into the picture? 

Admiral CLexton. The chronological sequence of this, Mr. Wiggles 
worth, is—— 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. What I am interested in is whether the figures 
you have given us must have some slight revision if they are to include 
the 10,000 increase in personnel? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortH. That is also true of the figures that were 
received in the full subcommittee which I think are the same you have 
indicated in the table you have just inserted in the record. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 

Apparently, the manner in which these estimates are to be cot- 
sidered has not been completely developed yet. We are authorized 
to ask for the 10,000 people, but the manner in which the additional 
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money will be put into the budget has not been determined yet, and 
there has been correspondence between Chairman Cannon and Mr. 
Wilson, the Secretary of Defense, concerning this. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. The reason I want to get this clear on the 
record is because apparently with regard to volume 1, dealing with 
personnel, changes have now been submitted which take the 10,000 
into account, and to that extent the basis for the two submissions is 
different. 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct, sir. It was essential that we 
develop a personnel plan which we were going to carry out, which is 
the plan of 7,000 additional military personnel in the Navy and 
3000 additional in the Marine Corps. The funding of those addi- 
tional military people will have to be taken up later. We do not have 
at this moment the final word on that. 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RELATIONSHIP OF RECEIPTS TO EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. I have a question with regard to table C 
that you have inserted in the record. You show $74,631,000, which 
I understand the Navy expects to return to the Treasury during the 
fiscal year 1956. That, I take it, is not reflected in the figures you 
have given us for appropriation or for expenditure in that year, but it 
isan offset against expenditures, is it not? 

Admiral CLextron. That is correct. The chairman has asked 
every year for the facts wherein the Navy does work for many parts 
of the Government and people outside the Government and puts the 
money back into the Treasury. 

Mr. WiaecLteswortH. When you give us an estimated expenditure 
of $9,700 million for the fiscal year, that does not take into account 
this $74,631,000 that you hope to return to the Treasury and which 
is in effect a deduction against the figure that you have given us, is 
it not? 


BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Admiral CLtexton. That is right. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Referring to the anticipated unobligated 
carryover of $1,100 million as compared, I think, with $2,200 million 
estimated for the current year and perhaps $2,900 million for 1954, 
you have given us in general terms what the $1,100 million is to cover. 
Can you furnish for the record, as you did last year, a table which 
will break that down more specifically? 

Admiral CLtexton. Yes; by appropriations? 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. Whatever the items are. You will find on 
page 93, in last year’s hearings a breakdown of what was anticipated 
at that time. If we could have something similar for this record, I 
shall appreciate it. 

Admiral Ciexton. I will place it in the record at this point. 

(The table requested is as follows:) 
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Estimated unobligated balances 
A 1 Unto balaney 
iati i wne 30, 1955, 
ppropriation title in dollar 


Total direct (general) accounts 2, 112, 146, 68; 


Marine Corps procurement 

Aircraft and related procurement, Navy 
Construction of ships, Navy 

see mam and conversion, Navy 

Ordnance for new construction, Navy 

Public works, Navy 

Military construction, Naval Reserve Forces, Navy 
Research and development, Navy 

Naval emergency fund 


Special fund accounts 
Preparation for sale of salvage of military property sold, Navy ---- 


Ships stores profits 


Unobligated balan 
June 30, 1956, 
in dollars 


Total direct (general) accounts 1, 137, 888, 68 


Marine corps procurement 31, 847, 8% 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy 

Construction of ships, N 

Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 

Ordnance for new construction, Navy 

Military procurement, Navy f 
Public works, Navy 14, 405, 265 
Military construction, Naval Reserve Forces, Navy 11, 903, 567 
Research and development, Navy 

Naval emergency fund 


Special fund accounts 
Ships stores profits 


COVERAGE OF THE ITEM ‘‘NAVY MILITARY PROCUREMENT” 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I am not quite clear as to the scope of the 
new appropriation you tell us about entitled ‘“Navy military procure 
ment.” 

That does not include all items of procurement, does it? 

Admiral Cuexton. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. What is the dividing line between those items 
which are included in this new appropriation item, and those that ar 
taken care of as they have been heretofore? 

Admiral CLtexton. We excluded such items as trucks, weight: 
handling equipment, support vehicles, and production equipmett. 
We felt that type of material was bought on a replacement basi: 
When a truck wore out or had 8 years’ service and so many thousati 
miles, we believe we should replace it as a maintenance item. The 
other reason for excluding those was the need for this type of a 
appropriation wherein the money is continuing. We want to proper! 
develop and procure a technical military item and the item is no 
completely satisfactory; we can cancel the item and apply anothe! 
one similar to it. In the business of trucks, we felt that we should be 
able to buy a truck in an hour, and there was no need to ask you fo! 
money to last forever for that type of procurement. 
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The items in this appropriation, as I recall, are ammunition, 
guided missiles, fire-control equipment, electronic detection equip- 
ment and communication equipment, all technical items that take 
2 to 3 years to obtain delivery. 

Mr. SHepparp. Long lead time items? 

Admiral Ciexton. Long lead time items; yes. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. How much is requested for this new appro- 
priation? 

Admiral Ciexton. $495,500,000 in the President’s budget. 

Mr. WiecieswortuH. This system, as I understand it, puts the 
financing of all this type of equipment on a no-year basis? 

Admiral Ctexton. That is correct. Previously we had aircraft in a 
continuing appropriation; also shipbuilding, public works and Marine 
Corps procurement in a continuing appropriation. Now, we have 
placed Navy military procurement in that category and Research 
and Development. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. It is limited, as I understand it, to military 
equipment which is technical in character? 

Admiral CLtexton. That is correct, sir. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL—-GRADED AND UNGRADED 


Mr. WiccLteswortH. At page 95 of last year’s hearings you gave 
us a complete summary of civilian personnel. The table is entitled, 
“Average Civilian Employment, Appropriation Basis, Graded and 
Ungraded, Navy and Marine Corps, March 1, 1954.” 

It shows a comparison of 1953, 1954 and 1955. Will you please 
bring that up to date for us by adding 1956 figures? 


Admiral CLexton. Yes. 
(The table requested is as follows:) 
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OVERTIME AS A PERCENT OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT DOLLARS 


Mr. WiecLeswortH. Would you also add the 1956 figure to the 
small table on page 97 last year’s hearings, which reflects overtime 
as a percent of total civilian employment? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 

(The table requested is as follows:) 


Overtime as percent of total crilian employment dollars 


Office of the Navy C ee | Mar. 8, 1955: Percent 
Fiscal year 1953 (actual) - eRe of aa , 5. 10 
Fiscal year 1954 (actual) - RG ate 3. 19 
Fiseal year 1955 (estimate) _ eae S accaita San 5 3. 24 
Fiscal year 1956 (estimate) _ _ __- ; 3. 21 


Admiral CLexton. In sels appropriation, where civilian personne! 
are involved, information will be placed in the record just the same 
as we did last year. 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortH. That is excellent, but I think to bring it 
together here in one place would also be helpful. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES; AND COST OF TRAINING 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


I would appreciate it also if you will bring up to date the 2 tables 
that appear on pages 98 and 99 of last year’s hearings, 1 referring to 
civilian employment in foreign countries and 1 dealing with training 
costs of military personnel. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 

(The requested tables follow:) 


Civilian employment in foreign countries } 


| | 


| 
| Dec. 31, 1954 | June 30, 1955 June 30, 1956 





(actu: il) (estimated) | (estimated 

<a eee : ‘ P 4 ioe iohilaide o> sda 12, 363 12, 172 | 12, 755 
eee id a et 0) as ie Rea Da ae ‘ 1, 572 1, 736 1, 871 
NIN iced atteec aces at bow hadi ash Te aa a eee : 10, 791 10, 436 10, 884 


1 Does not include indigenous personnel obtained by contract with foreign governments. 





the 
time 


eFcent 
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3. 19 
3, 24 
3. 2] 
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Amounts included in fiscal year 1956 budget for training of military personnel 
(budget category IIg ‘‘Recruiting and training’ and budget category V ‘‘Reserve 
components’ ’) 


[Millions of dollars] 


Recruiting 
Appropriation title Total and train- 
ing 


Reserve 
components 


Total new obligating authority _ _- $109 $209 


Military personnel, Naval Reserve___- ; 84 
Navy personnel, general expenses — ‘ 5 46 9 
Military personnel, Marine Corps Reserve ¢ 7 19 
Marine Corps troops and facilities. _ -- 2! 5 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy - - - . 34 78 
Ships and facilities, Navy : : : 4 14 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy = ‘ 2 oe > 1 z 
Civil engineering, Navy--_--..- ee ee : 

Servicewide operations, Navy___....-- 5 4 


i Less than $500,000. 
USE OF DEUTSCHEMARK CREDITS BY THE NAVY 


Mr. WigeLeswortH. We had some discussion in the full committee 
about the deutschemark credits, which are available to the Department 
of Defense. 

To what extent, if any, are those credits available to the Navy? 

Admiral CLExton. We have in the appropriation “Ships and facil- 
ities’ $6 million in this program. We have an operation that is 
going on in Germany. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You mean a total of $6 million is available 
for the fiscal year 1956? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLesworrvH. And that is all that you can utilize? 

Admiral CLiexton. That is all we could utilize; yes. It is for the 
Rhine River patrol. 

Mr. Wiaciesworth. | think that is all, Mr. Sheppard. 


COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SHeprparp. Admiral Clexton, I have here a tabulation of 
appropriations for 1954, 1955 and the estimate for 1956 by items which 
I believe your office prepared. It not only compares the estimates 
with the actual 1955 appropriations, but also makes a comparison on 
what we might call a comparable appropriation basis which I think 
might be more meaningful on an item-by-item-basis. It might be well 
to have this in the record, and we will include it at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


Comparison of new obligational authorizations and appropriations by appropriation 
title—fiscal years 1954-56 


{In thousand dollars] 


| | a 





Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal Comparisons 
Ln e————————— | sear 
Y954 Com- Prest- | Column 5 | Col 
5 198 resi- olumn & olumn 5 
Appropriation title actual | Actual | Para- Ad- | dent’s less less 


tive justed budget | column 2 {| column 4 


















































transfers 

oe (2) (3) | (4) (5)! (6) (7) 

——— cecil etiam ct aetna title el iatartit 
Military personnel, Navy-_------- 2, 541, 000/2, 417, 000 —17/2, 416, 983/2, 306, 267; —110,733} —110,716 
Reserve personnel, Navy-...------ 63,300} 78,100)...-..._.| 78,100) 83,943 +5, 843 +5, 843 
Navy personnel, general expense _. 83,000) 75,030 —467| 74,563) 83,000 +7, 970 +8, 437 
Military personnel, Marine Corps.| 738,000} 612, 181/_....--_- 612,181} 578,000} —34,181 —34, 181 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps. 13,800} 16, 750|.------_- 16,750) 19,031 +2, 281 +2, 281 
Marine Corps troops and facilities-| 195.000) 167,995)......-_.| 167,995) 176,000 +8, 005 +8, 005 
Marine Corps procurement. -_.-___- 363.197) 390 G4... ..--0.% 129,974; 286,500) +156,526) +156, 526 
Aircraft and facilities.......__..... 943,000} 780,895) —41,050| 739,845) 814,500! +33,605) +74, 655 
Aircraft and related procurement-_|1, 379, 000/1, 973, 568} —88, 307/1, 885, 261) 753, 000|—1, 220, 568] —1, 132, 261 
Ships and facilities, Navy__-_-_--- 896,400} 818,681! —39,622) 779,059) 786, 700 —31, 981 +7, 641 
Construction of ships... ---------| _ 56,700} 57,600 +714) 58,314)......__- —57,600| —58,314 
Shipbuilding and conversion -__-__- | 720, 000/1, 042, 400). __.__- _.|1, 042, 4001, 317,000} -+274,600) +274, 600 
Ordnance and facilities......_____- 804,000} 457, 436)—261, 550; 195,886) 188,500, —268, 936 —7, 386. 
Navy military procurement-_-_-_- ee tee eee +461,042} 461,042) 495,500) +495,500) +34, 458 
Medical care, Navy--------------- 83,429) 63, 600 +23; 63,623) 63,400 —200 —2233, 
Civil engineering, Navy-....------| 115,000) 104,294) +6,650 | 110,944) 122,500! +418, 206} +11, 556 
Military construction, Naval Re- 

CT RE are 30,000} 15,000)_...-_-.- 15,000) 28,477; +13,477| +13, 477 
[a eee WEG des dae tc a sanded Soc Unauiet esa cpbxaed®oppaussapaines 
Research and Gidea Seria ae Pee tT ee 419, 875 —6, 492) 413,383) 431,933) +12,058) +18, 550 
Servicewide supply and finance._.| 382,500} 340,300) —29,621| 310,679} 298,000 —42, 300 —12, 679 
Servicewide operations._______.__- 104,000} 104,570) +4, 007 108, 577| 82,898 —21, 672 —25, 679 
Naval petroleum reserves. _._...._|--...---- SG acces 3, 575| 2, 851 —724 —724 

Subtotal, new obligations | 
SURNIONE, 6 0cn<cd-sacdede 9, 357, 856|9, 678, 824; -+-5, 310/9, 684, 134/8, 918,000; —760,824| —766, 134 
Construction of ships.............- TO MOGR. 1 a. <0. oh adh = Hts ccc endtatbsccaycegas- sae : 
Ordnance for new construction _--_- 10,000} 34,000)......--- 34,000} 28,000 —6, 000 —6, 000 
Subtotal cash to liquidate___| 80, a 34, 000}. -..----- 34,000) 28,000 —6, 000 —6, 000 
aa———SS=—=S4 | | ee cee oe ee ee ce 
Total appropriated._.__.___- 9, 438, 310|9, 712, 824) +5, a it 718, 134/8, 946,000) —766,824) —772, 134 


Norte.—Comparative transfers shown in column 3 reflect obligations to be incurred in fiscal year 1955 for 
functions transferred to conform with the 1956 budget structure rather than the total authority for these 
functions. 


! The amounts shown in the President’s Budget Column exclude amounts required to pay for the 7,000 
increase in Navy Military Personnel and the 3,000 increase in Marine Corps personnel. These increases 
were authorized by the President after the original budget was submitted. The dollar amounts are: 


Di iptere merareme Wemer is is. 30 Lik cd 5--3 5. -n- ohbekln beer biel obsdedhh oc bclbkd ai $11, 364, 000 
I NE. oo on inigcdosiarentabcchsdapnuctebucuemaenssténkbesrs% 2, 607, 000 
ak datcck tenes Getethscaieana tardies cl eid ih etn hie eiiee 13, 971, 000 


Mr. SuepparD. Incidentally, the 1956 amounts for military per- 
sonnel, Navy, and military personnel, Marine Corps, reflected in this 
table, ‘while agreeing with the printed budget, are understated by 
reason of last-minute changes in end strength. 

Now, that fact ought to be noted in the dollar items as a footnote 
when you revise your remarks, Admiral. Will you do that, please? 

Admiral Ciexron. I will do that, Mr. Chairman. You will be 
able to note that when we get to the appropriations ‘‘Military person- 
nel, Navy,” and ‘Military personnel, Marine Corps.” It will be 
reflected in their green sheets. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Very well. 
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FUNDS FOR GUIDED MISSLES, 1954, 1955, AND 1956 


The Secretary has said that funds for guided missiles were being 
doubled in this budget. Do you have a statement showing where 
these funds are in the several appropriations? I would suggest you 
show the amount for 1955 and 1956, and if you have it, also for 1954 
in terms of funds and/or obligations. 

Admiral CLtexton. The funds for guided missiles, as the Secretary 
pointed out, for obligation in fiscal year 1955 were $126 million and 
are about $223 million in fiscal year 1956. They are in the new 
appropriation ‘‘ Navy military procurement” for 1956. In 1955 they 
were in the appropriations, ‘‘Ordnance and facilities’? and “ Aircraft 
and related procurement.” However, I will make a table for you 
which will give comparable figures so you can see our missile procure- 
ment program for 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

Mr. SHeEpparp. If you will make a recapitulation of that kind it 
will be very helpful. 

Admiral CLtexton. Yes. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of new obligating authority for guided missiles (budget category I] Ih) 


(Thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal years 
Appropriation - ——_———- 
1955 | 1956 








Marine Corps procurement Sakae ; 19, 031 31, 820 
Aircraft and related procurement. --............--------.-.---- 96, 59% IEE Rticinintclbacigcn s 
Ordnance and facilities_..........._- LL cteate we avuseaehenunedes 56, 75, 479 | 


Navy military procurement... «os cscs on. set cctemecece secssnue hadepedescidaeds he reen ase eG -| 191, 025 





159, 510 | 126, 078 | 222, 845 


STATUS UNDER APPROPRIATIONS EXTENDED IN 1955 ACT 


Mr. SHepparD. Last year this committee wrote into the bill a 
provision extending, for expenditure purposes only, the availability 
of certain old appropriations of the military service. I think they 
were certain accounts which were otherwise to lapse on June 30 last. 

That provision became section 731% of the bill. Now, Admiral, as 
it affects the Navy, can you tell us in a general way what funds were 
covered, what items, that is, what balances, what progress you have 
made or expect to make as to cleaning out payments under those 
accounts? In other words, are you cleaning up the situation this 
year, or are there still many undelivered items, and if there are, what 
is the situation to be next year? 

Admiral CLexton. The type of items involved in your statement 
concerning section 731% are long lead-time ordnance fire control, 
electronic equipment for ships and shore stations, and they were in 
the accounts ‘Ships and facilities,” ‘(Ordnance and facilities’ and a 
small amount in ‘‘Aircraft and facilities” for ground control approach 
equipment, which is an electronic type of equipment to assist in 
bringing aircraft to a landing under bad weather conditions. Small 
amounts were also in the appropriation ‘‘Servicewide operations”’ 
and ‘Marine Corps troops and facilities’. 

_Mr. Suepparp. I think if you would give us a tabular recapitula- 
tion of those figures it would be helpful. 
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Admiral Ciexton. I will. 
(The following statement was submitted :) 


The Department of the Navy has completed the review of all contracts entered 
into under appropriations which would have normally lapsed for expenditure pur. 
poses on June 30, 1954, but which were extended for expenditure purposes until 
June 30, 1955, by section 731%. The result of this review is as follows: 


(a) Total value of contracts canceled (actual and estimated) _______ $3, 414, 383 
(6) Total value of contracts adjusted (actual and estimated) __-__-- 8, 473, 078 
Resultant savings (actual and estimated) ____._..__._-__------ 11, 887, 461 
(c) Total value of contracts certified for continuation after June 30, 
OGG... 05... Gee ee... SE ae ee, Gt 58, 304, 000 


These figures exclude the value of contract performance already completed, so 
that they represent not the total value of the contracts affected, but rather the 
value of contract performance that has been canceled, adjusted, or certified for 
continuation, as the case may be. 

Admiral CLexton. The Secretary set up a board of which Assistant 
Secretary Fogler is the chairman, to go into the items, contract by 
contract. I was a member of the board. We have completely 
cleaned up this condition, and the military items which the Navy 
still requires will be paid for in the unliquidated obligation accounts 
of the old appropriations. The amount to be continued will be 
about $58 million. The others have been canceled or will be delivered 
and paid for during fiscal year 1955. 


OPERATION OF NEW SYSTEM FOR SUPPLYING MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Last year Congress, in the foreign aid bill, provided 
that beginning with 1955 the military would merge into its own funds 
the foreign aid or mutual security program items. 

I wish that you would briefly summarize the situation here as it 
pertains to the Navy; how the thing works mechanically, where it is 
principally reflected, and what, if any, special budgetary significance 
it has as to obligating authority, payment of prior obligations, and 
so on. 

Admiral Ciexton. I think that I can best illustrate that with an 
example. A large amount of this material comes under the appro- 
priation “Ships and facilities.” Let us assume that the “Ships and 
the facilities’ appropriation is $500 million and under the MDAP 
program we have requests for $50 million from foreign countries who 
have ships similar to ours and need supplies such as we have in our 
account. We then add to our $500 million, $50 million worth of 
estimated reimbursements, and we go out and either purchase this 
material, or we turn it over to the country from our stocks, and then 
we have the authority to buy that item so that the Navy stock is not 
affected by it. That is the procedure we are now using. 

Under the old system we obtained money for this item and then 
bought against the MDAP account and paid for it out of that account. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What are the advantages that are prevalent under 
this new technique? 

Admiral Ciexton. It has this advantage, Mr. Chairman: If we 
have the material on hand we can furnish it immediately, and that is 
a very important factor in the MDAP program. 

Then, if the Navy needs that particular item in its stock, it purchases 
it and places it in the stock. If the item is not needed, we can balance 
our stock. 
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Mr. SHepparD. In other words, it answers for two types of function. 
You are withdrawing from your existing inventory the components 
which you assign to the foreign program, as it were, but in the mean- 
time if it develops you do not have use of the material for replacement 
purposes, you have cleaned your inventory and you do not put out 
orders for a repeat? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Did the previous formula give you a similar opera- 
tion option? 

Admiral CLtexton. No, sir, it did not. In most cases the material 
was not purchased very rapidly. That is one of the basic reasons 
for this—to speed up the operation and delivering the material. 
We can only get the reimbursement into our account when we make 
the delivery under the new law. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does most of the material involved in this trans- 
action have to do with what is commonly defined as “long lead-time 
requirements’’? 

Admiral CLexton. I would not say so, Mr. Chairman. For air- 
craft and ships, we still make a direct citation under the MDAP 
account. It is the short lead time items—common ammunition, ship 
parts, fuel, gasoline, and all that sort of thing which we have available 
which we now deliver very rapidly to the country that requires it. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. My understanding is that the change was 
made in the hope the new system would prove both more efficient and 
more economical. Has that proved to be a fact or not, as far as the 
Navy is concerned? 

Admiral CLexton. It will be both in the Navy; that iscorrect. But 
it has not been operating long enough for us to see the results. 


ESTIMATES FOR UNIFORM ALLOWANCES PURSUANT TO PUBLIC LAW 763 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Section 733 of the general provisions of the bill 
before us provides authority for uniforms or allowances therefor, for 
certain civilian employees of the Government. This is a new provision 
based on Public Law 763 of September 1, 1954. 

I believe that law directs the Bureau of the Budget to put out regu- 
lations to secure uniformity in the application of that provision. 

I would like to know what amounts are included in this Navy budget 
for 1956 to carry out this law, by appropriation items, and what the 
basis for the amounts is. That is, who is to receive these allowances, 
how many people, what kinds of uniforms, and so forth. Can you 
tell us about that, or would you be able to secure that later? Would 
you prefer to secure it later? 

Admiral CLtexton. I would prefer to secure that later, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. As a matter of fact, I believe Public Law 763 grants 
numerous other benefits to civilian employees. I do not know what 
the full budgetary effects of the several provisions are but perhaps 
during these hearings we ought to have available for the record a con- 
densed budgetary digest of the effects of the law as regards 1956. 

There is a possibility we may not be in complete accord with what 
the results of the reports or the information you supply may show; so 
we had better have it, because it is somewhat of a new venture, a new 
departure, from the past, is it not? 
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Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. I will supply that for the record, 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The amounts contained in the Navy’s budget request for fiscal year 1956 fo 
provisions of Title IV, Uniform Allowance of Public Law 763, 83d Congress, ap 
shown by appropriation title as follows: 

Amount, fiseni 


Appropriation: year 1956 

BOMB: 25 5 oe cei edcaks~suppieiy diel csc don $889, 210 
Naval personnel, general expenses _ -__------------- Dudes a cee 20, 100 
Servicewide supply and finance__-_-- -- -- Ee RO ES 102, 000 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy__---._------- ig te en 2 Se 64, 000 
Bhins and (aes = cen < u) oasil << ws epee ewes ss a: ong bea eed 232, 000 
Research and development____- i i kta in Soa nae oe 57, 200 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy —_-_.------------ mstiase tal bon + fee 345, 000 
Servicewide operation, Navy_-------------------------------- 67, 250 
Civil engineering, Navy ...-.-------------- . 7620 68a bail see 1, 660 


SHIFTS OF FUNDS WITHIN APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. When Secretary McNeil appeared before the con- 
mittee, Admiral Clexton, I took up with him the subject of what I will 
call the integrity of the justifications presented to the committee 
versus the end result expenditurewise as we find the result emanating 
from the transfer of funds back and forth, and I did not get at that 
time a clear concept of those functions. 

I would like to ask you at this time, because of your long experience 
in budget work of the Navy, just what is taking place. In other words, 
are we experiencing major program changes between related but 
separate budgetary programs within an appropriation? 

Admiral CLexton. In the Navy we are not experiencing any major 
changes within our appropriations. Our appropriations are them- 
selves very definite. An appropriation such as “Ships and facilities” 
contains all the money for the maintenance and operation of our ships. 
Now if you place that appropriation together with other appropriations 
for “Ordnance and facilities,’ ‘‘Aircraft and facilities’? and many 
other operations and lump them all into one appropriation, you would 
then have much greater “flexibility”? and, under that condition, you 
could use money that you obtained for ordnance for operations on 
ships or aircraft. But within the Navy we believe that our appro- 
priation structure makes for much better planning, absolute alinement 
of responsibility for operations and the funds to carry them out, and 
our accounting system gives us exact data on the cost of distinct 
operations. We are not allowed to transfer between appropriations 
for unrelated items and hence we more closely carry out our plans. 

Mr. SuHepparp. But you are within an appropriation? 

Admiral Cuexton. Within an appropriation we are allowed to 
transfer between budget activities. For instance, we can transfer 4 
small amount of money between the maintenance of the active fleet 
and the maintenance of the reserve fleet. If we were going to inactl- 
vate more ships and put them in the reserve fleet, we would have 
authority in the Navy to do that operation. 

The secretary of the Navy has that authority to transfer. 

Mr. SuepparpD. I am not questioning the procedure so far as the 
authority obtains, but this is a new procedure. I am merely trying to 
find out what are the results of that limitation; that is, within the 


specific requirements in the bill, if the flexibility there is creating 4 


condition by which Congress does not have cognizance of the expendi- 
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tures to any large size not commonly known under the normal pro- 
cedure. That is the thing that interests me at the moment. 

I did not get a chance to complete the situation with Mr. McNeil 
and I think it should be cleared up. In other words, would I assume 
from what you have said that the flexibility that presently prevails is a 
more efficient operation, navywise, than it would be if you were res- 
tricted even within the same limitations that obtain in a specified 
appropriation? 

Admiral CLexton. What I tried to say is that under the appropria- 
tion structure of the Army and Air Force their flexibility is much 
greater than it is in the Navy. 

Mr. SHepparp. Admiral, dhitiking out loud, perhaps their elasticity 
has proven a little bit costly from time to time and I am personally 
very much interested in seeing that an efficient result is obtained. I 
do not personally want to handicap the Navy on reasonable elasticity 
within certain budget procedures; I do not want to do that; but there 
is a line of demarcation where efficiency prevails and where the 
justifications for appropriations are made, against the hiatus as 
between the two. 

Do I make my position clear at the moment? 

Admiral CLExtTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, you feel this type of operation in 
budget restriction under which the Navy presently functions, is 
not creating a condition where Congress is losing jurisdiction over 
defined appropriations requested in each fiscal year bill? 

Admiral CLexton. It is not; no, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any further questions on the subject I 
have discussed? 

ADEQUACY OF 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Norrewuu. Let me ask just one question. I have read the 
statement you just handed me. 

Do you think the obligational authority that you are going to have 
during the next fiscal year is adequate, so far as you know at this 
time? Do you subscribe to the fact that the $8 billion plus is the 
amount of money that you can use during the next fiscal year? I 
believe that was in your statement; was it not? 

Admiral CuextTon. Yes, sir. Yes, sir; I do. I have been associated 
with this budget since its inception, and the plans of the Secretary and 
the Chief of Naval Operations were carefully and meticulously worked 
out for the fiscal year 1956, and we have funded those plans. 

Mr. Norrexu. And you are satisfied, also, that the foreign aid 
program, or other programs that have been set out, is still very ade- 
quately needed for our own military supplies here? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 


EXPENDITURE AVAILABILITY, EXPENDITURES, AND UNEXPENDED 
BALANCES 


Mr. SHepparp. Admiral Clexton, I wish you would provide a 
table showing expenditure availability for 1955, estimated expendi- 
tures for 1955—with a column of actual expenditures through Decem- 
ber 31—estimated expenditure availability for 1956, estimated expend- 
itures for 1956, and unexpended balances at June 30, 1956, by 
appropriations. 

(The following table was submitted: ) 
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OBLIGATIONS AND OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 


Mr. SHepparp. Also, please provide a summary table of obligations 
and obligational availability for 1954-56. 
(The following table was submitted :) 


Estimated obligations and obligational availability of current general appropriations 
(excluding working, revolving, and special funds and expired general appropriations 
and authorizations) 

Fiscal year 1954-56 


{Thousands of dollars] 


FISCAL YEAR 1954, ACTUAL (STANDARD FORM 133) Ny; 
Navy 


(nobligated balance July 1, 1953 $1, 306, 392 
Plus: 
New obligational authority fiscal year 1954 9, 333, 356 
I ne ee aise ee ereeeh atightbobstinveraselincan 402, 808 
Transfers (net) 161, 162 
Equals total available for obligation fiscal year 1954 11, 203, 718 
Deduct obligations incurred fiscal year 1954 8, 258, 236 
Equals: Unobligated balance June 30, 1954 _.. 2,945, 482 
Expired as of June 30, 1954 (620, 437) 
\vailable in fiseal year 1955 Siete ace eta Piet _(, 325, 045) 


FISCAL YEAR 1955, ESTIMATED 


Unobligated balance July 1, 1954 
Plus: 
New obligational authority fiscal year 1955 ... 9, 776, 823 
teimbursements (other) 297, 735 
Reimbursements (M DAP)-section 110) 143, 000 


Transfers (net) 6, 672 


Equals total available for obligation fiscal year 1955 , 549, 276 
Deduct obligations incurred fiscal year 1955 , o21, 909 


Equals unobligated balance June 30, 1955 2, 227, 367. 
Expired as of June 30, 1955 (115, 219) 
Available in fiscal year 1956 (2, 112, 1 48) 


FISCAL YEAR 1956, ESTIMATED 


Vnobligated balance July 1, 1955 2, 112, 148 
Plus: 
New obligational authority fiscal year 1956 8, 918, 000 
Reimbursements_- 53° : 207, 204 
Transfers (Net) 


Equals total available for obligation fiscal year 1956 11, 237, 352 
Deduct obligations incurred in fiscal year 1956 10, 099, 462 
Equals unobligated balance June 30, 1956 l, 137, 890 
Expired as of June 30, 1956 
Available in fiseal year 1957 
Notr.—Unobligated balances as of the end of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 are based on the 1956 


budget document. 
Allenties are rounded and may not add to totals. 
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OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECT CLASSES 


Mr. SuepparD. Also, we should like to have a table by objec 
classes, on an obligation basis, for the years 1954-56. 
(The following table was submitted 3 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 


Analysis of obligations from appropriated funds by object class, general (direct 


appropriation accounts, fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 


Object class 


DIRECT OF LIGATIONS 


Personal services 
Civilian. _.- 


Transportation of things 

Communication services 

Rents and utilities services___--- 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services - 
Labor contracts with foreign governments. 
Services performed by other agencies_- ‘ 
Labor provided by Republic of Germany and 

eee eee ee 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Lands and structures 


Fiscal 1954 
actual 


$4, 120, 437, 704 
1, 403, 111, 637 
2, 717, 326, 067 

121, 549, 127 
149, 441, 660 
14, 249, 597 
43, 676, 551 
16, 690, 147 
645, 301, 074 
14, 956, 572 
24, 786, 125 


1, 981, 400 

1, 215, 658, 218 
1, 722, 722, 784 
201, 214, 620 


Fiscal 1955 
estimate 


” 133, 446, 530 
159, 716, 863 


40, 431, 100 


2, 025, 000 
1, 413, 256, 156 
3, 468, 405, 316 

274, 984, 231 


Fiscal 1956 
estimate 


$3, 585, 679, 97 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions.__..--.-----_-- 211, 596 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 77, 945, 628 
Refunds, awards, and IU wisi wintdnaniacas 40, 911 
Interest. ____- ee ae eae ek aired 221, 285 
Taxes and assessments. 7, 087, 152 


Subtotal 8, 378, 172, 151 
Deduct: 
Portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
object classes 07, 08, and 09 311, 349, 286 
Charges for quarters and subsistence 345, 533 


8, 066, 477, 332 


254, 600 
82, 353, 569 

41, 800 

304, 300 

6, 573, 759 

10, 309, 925, 398 | 
378, 856, 984 
327, 000 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 9, 930, 741, 414 





Norte.—Excludes working, revolving, and special funds, but includes military public works and current 
authorizations and appropriations. 


Source: Fiscal year 1956 budget document. 


BREAKDOWN OF OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES BETWEEN PUBII 
WORKS AND ALL OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SHEpparD. In order to clearly segregate the totals as to avail 
ability of funds, and obligations and expenditures during the past: 
years, and proposed for 1956, between accounts for which funds art 
included in the bill pending before the committee as distinguished 
from public works or military construction funds which are not carrie 
in this bill, I think we will insert at this point the Navy segments 0 
tables prepared by the Office of the Secretary of Defense on February 
28, 1955, reflecting summary information along this line, which | 
have had the clerk prepare for inclusion in the record. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


Summary of estimated obligations and obligational availability of current general 
appropriations, with supplementary analysis excluding military public works 
appropriations (Excluding working, revolving and special funds and expired 
general appropriations and authorizations) fiscal year 1954-56 


[Millions of dollars] 
All other 


appropria- 
tions 


Public works 


| 
| 





' 
FISCAL YEAR 1954—ACTUAL (STANDARD FORM 133) 


Unobligated balance July 1, 1953_......-- a 1, 306 | 


Plus: 

New obligation authority fiscal year 1954 2 9, 333 | 
Reimbursements . | 403 | 
Transfers (Net) 161 | 
Equals total available for obligation fiscal year 1954 11, 204 | 

: 12M Deduct obligations incurred fiscal year 1954 8, 258 | 
54, 639, 75 ecniaetaaenesenilgpeenpeet 
15, 596 a Equals unobligated balance June 30, 1954 2, 945 
” 72) et eee (620) | 
Available in fiscal year 1955 (2, 325) | 





| 


FISCAL YEAR 1955—ESTIMATED 


Unobligated balance July 1, 1954 2, 325 
Plus: 
. New obligational authority fiscal year 1955 9,777 | 

43. 462 Reimbursements (other) __ Kole a haa | 298 
i Reimbursements (MDAP sec. 110)________- al 143 | 
TranMtt Gree lac does sé ctguieue.- Mice Mt dad uc aklgatirn teas 7 | 


| 


Equals total available for obligation fiscal year 1955 12, 549 | 
Deduct obligations incurred fiscal year 1955 10, 322 | 





cei Equals unobligated balance June 30, 1955 2, 227 | 
13, 970. 383 Expired as of June 30, 1955 (115) | 
= Available in fiscal year 1956 (2, 112)] (2, 013) | 


43, 575,98 FISCAL YEAR 1956—ESTIMATED | 
299 | } 
_ Unobligated balance July 1, 1955 , 112 | 2, 013 | 
70, 072, 00m Plus: 
: New obligational authority fiscal year 1956 . § 8, 918 |. 
—— Reimbursements 7 207 | 
nd current Transfers (net) ; 


Equals total available for obligation fiscal year 1956__.....___- 11, 237 | 11, 138 
Deduct obligations incurred in fiscal year 1956___.......__.___| 10, 099 | 10, 014 | 





Equals unobligated balance June 30, 1956 | 5 
PUBLII Expired as of June 30, 1966. .................--.--___.. silacisnah bat watad cesta | 
Available in fiscal year 1957 (1, 138) | (1, 123) 





rail ‘Excludes amounts proposed for later transmission. 
) aval 1 Excludes probable unobligated balances of amounts proposed for later transmission in fiscal year 1956 
at | udget. 
past 
1ds are Notge.—Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due torounding. Unobligated balances as of the end 
- of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 are based on the 1956 budget document. The column “Public Works” 


ruishe includes the following appropriation titles: “Public Works, Navy” and “Construction, Water Supply 
ca rie Facilities, San Diego, Calif.’’ 


hich | 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


Summary of estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, with 
supplementary analysis excluding military public works appropriations, fiscal year 
1954-56 

weaauagan of —— 


| All other ap- | 
Total | propriations Public works 





FISCAL YEAR 1954—ACTUAL 


Unexpended balance July 1, 1953__ 16, 656 
Deduct adjustment to unexpended balance brought forward _- —14 


: Equals revised unexpended balance brought forward___.| 16, 642 

Plus: 
New expenditure availability 9, 372 
Transfers, net... : —50 


en  aphibnibcnaieonendl i 25, 965 
Deduct: 
Expenditures, combined statement 11, 293 
Lapsed funds 372 


Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1954 14, 300 


FISCAL YEAR 1955—ESTIMATED 





Plus: 
New expenditure availability 9, 800 
Transfers, net —2 





Equals total available 
Deduct: 

Expenditures 9, 544 

Lapsed funds 907 





Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1955 13, 076 
FISCAL YEAR 1956—ESTIMATED oe ae 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability 1 8, 937 8, 937 
Trans/fers, net —16 —16 





Equals total available 22, 336 21, 996 
Deduct: 

IE ccswdnuntsdunentccendae stm 29, 700 9, 460 

Lapsed funds 282 NE iano eee 








Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1956 3 12, 354 12, 255 





NotTEe.—Amounts will not necessarily add to total due to rounding. The column “Public Works” in- 
cludes the following appropriation titles: “‘Public Works, Navy” and “Construction, Water Supply Facil- 
ities, San Diego, Calif.’ 


1 Excludes amounts proposed for later transmission. 
2 Excludes estimated expenditures against amounts proposed for later transmission. 
Excludes unexpended balance of amounts proposed for later transmission. 
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Monpay, Fresprvuary 28, 1955. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. JAMES L. HOLLOWAY, JR., UNITED STATES NAVY, DE- 
PUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (PERSONNEL) AND CHIEF 
OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

CAPT. FRED R. STICKNEY, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF NAVAL PERSONNEL FOR FINANCE AND PROPERTY MANAGE- 
MENT 

LT. CDR. DONALD E. RIFE, UNITED STATES NAVY, BUDGET 
OFFICER, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

LT. WILLIAM I. WELLONS, JR., UNITED STATES NAVY, HEAD, MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL, NAVY SECTION, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSON- 
NEL 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSIST- 
ANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER 


Mr. SHEepparD. The next witness we have before us is Vice Adm. 
James L. Holloway, Jr., Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Personnel) 
and Chief of Naval Personnel. 

I note you have with you Capt. Fred R. Stickney, Assistant Chief 
of Naval Personnel for Finance and Property Management; Lt. Cdr. 
Donald E. Rife, budget officer, Bureau of Naval Personnel, and Lt. 
William I. Wellons, Jr., head, Military Personnel, Navy Section, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Admiral, do you have a prepared statement you wish to present to 
the committee at this time? 

Admiral Hottoway. I would appreciate the opportunity to do that, 
sir. 

Mr. SHEeppArD. Very well; you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL HOLLOWAY 


Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am honored to appear before you again in support of the programs 
and appropriations under the cognizance of the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel. These programs and the appropriations requested for their 
support conform to the overall plans and objectives of the Navy as 
expressed by witnesses who have preceded me. 

In addition to the programs providing for the pay and related cost 
of the active Navy, the Naval Reserve and officer candidates, the 
mission of the Chief of Naval Personnel includes the recruiting and 
procurement of all naval personnel, regular and reserve, officer and 
enlisted; the individual and group training of such personnel except 
air and medical; the distribution of personnel to fleet and shore 
activities; the administration of their training, welfare, promotion, 
and discipline; selection and education of Naval Academy and Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps midshipmen and other officer candi- 
dates; and the conduct of a continuing personnel analysis program 
aimed at improving the selection, placement, training, and utilization 
of military manpower. 
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These multiple programs are financed under three appropriations, 
“Military personnel, Navy” ;, “Reserve personnel, Navy’; and “Nayy 
personnel, general expenses.” Before delineating the highlights of 
the various programs, with your permission, may I place before you 
an amended estimate under the appropriation “Military personnel, 
Navy,” to reflect the revised and recently approved personnel plan, 


PERSONNEL PLAN 


The estimate submitted in the President’s budget under the title 
of ‘Military personnel, Navy’ supports a Navy for fiscal year 1956 
having a begin strength of ‘665 ,000 officers and enlisted personnel, 
an end of 650, 000, with an average of 657,771. The recently approved 
personnel plan for the Navy for fiscal year 1956 provides for a begin 
strength of 665,000, an end of 657,000, and an average of 662,840, 
The amended estimate for the appropriation ‘‘Miliatry personnel, 
Navy” now being placed before the committee is based on the latter 
plan. The only “changes in this estimate are those dictated by the 
revision in the plan for officers and enlisted personnel. The rates 
used in estimating the costs, the policies expressed and the general 
makeup of the estimate have ‘not changed. 


APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


The composition of the appropriations is under continual study 
within the Navy in an endeavor to effect improved budgeting and 
reporting procedures, to aid in more accurately estimating require- 
ments, and to obtain consistency in the content of similar appropria- 
tions within the Department of Defense. As a result of the studies, 
there is a major change in the makeup of the appropriation for funding 
the Naval Reserve programs. The title of the former ‘Military 
personnel, Naval Reserve’’ appropriation has been changed to “Re- 
serve personnel, Navy.” The appropriation is being presented 
under two budget activities which are the major programs—Reserve 
personnel and Reserve officer candidates. The functions previously 
established as budget activities—pay and allowances, individual 
clothing, subsistence in kind, travel, and other costs—formulate the 
areas in which the costs of the programs are computed under each 
budget activity. The scope of the appropriation, the items included 
in the estimate, concepts, and policies remain unchanged. 

To aid in the ready analysis of all items funded under the appro- 
priation ‘“‘Navy personnel, general expenses,” the estimate for reim- 
bursing the Post Office Department for the transmission of Govern- 
ment mail matter has been transferred from budget activity 1, 
“Training, Navy” to budget activity 4, ‘Personnel support.” ‘This 
action places the cost of transmission of mail, which is an appropria- 
tionwide item, with other items of a similar nature. 

During the review of the fiscal year 1955 budget before this com- 
mittee, it was recommended that funds for the research and develop- 
ment program of the Navy be centralized in a single appropriation. 
A transfer of the function was made effective July 1, 1954, and this 
item no longer appears under the appropriation “Navy personnel, 
general expenses.’ 


’ 
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In compliance with the policy of the Navy to effect changes in the 
estimates to aline financial responsibility with management respon- 
sibility in accordance with the concepts of performance budgeting, 
three personnel accounting machine installations formerly financed by 
the Bureau of Aeronautics are transferred in the 1956 estimates to 
this Bureau (that is, the Bureau of Naval Personnel) tor financing in 
fiscal year 1956. ‘This change occurs under the budget activity 
“Personnel support,” appropriation ‘‘Navy personnel, general ex- 
penses.”” Another function appearing under this budget activity for 
the first time in fiscal year 1956 is for compiling the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel’s portion of the Federal Supply Catalog. This function, 
which provides specifically for reporting the inventory of certain 
industrial equipment, was not previously included in the cataloging 
program and is a new function for this Bureau. It is anticipated that 
approximately 50 percent of the program will be accomplished in 
1956. 

ACTIVE-DUTY PERSONNEL 


A planned average strength of 73,340 officers, 589,500 enlisted 
personnel, 3,691 midshipmen at the Naval Academy, and 3,485 avi- 
ation cadets is provided for in fiscal year 1956. This compares with 
an average strength in fiscal year 1955 of 75,156 officers, 610,101 
enlisted personnel, 3,540 midshipmen, and 3,375 aviation cadets. 
Increases in personnel numbers are provided for midshipmen and 
aviation cadets. There is a planned reduction in the active strength 
of the Navy of 8,000 during fiscal year 1956, to an end strength of 
657,000. 

During fiscal year 1955 and continuing into fiscal year 1956, there 
will be an abnormally large number of personnel separations as the 
result of completion of obligated services and expiration of enlistments. 
In fiseal year 1956, approximately 18.5 percent of the officers and 37.2 
percent of the enlisted personnel will be separated. With the excep- 
tion of a small percent, replacements for these losses will be inexpe- 
rienced personnel. This will require continued emphasis on recruiting 
and on training in all skills and Navy trades. As a consequence, the 
number of personnel in training and not available for assignment 
combined with the reduction in strength will demand the utmost 
effectiveness in personnel planning and administration in fiscal year 
1956. The personnel estimates submitted to you here are those cal- 
culated to effectively man the Naval Establishment planned for fiscal 
year 1956. 

NAVAL RESERVE 


The personnel plans provide for an increase in membership of the 
Naval Reserve during 1956 of over 20,000, to an end strength of 
169,820 in a pay status on June 30, 1956. On the basis of current 
performance, it is believed the plan is feasible of attainment. Per- 
sonnel released from active service with an obligation of 4 years to 
serve under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act will furnish a new source from which to draw in order to 
retain the progress made and to continue to build the Naval Reserve 
toward the ultimately planned strength of 216,100 required for 
mobilization requirements. 
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The Reserve officer candidate programs provide for 6,130 Nays 
Reserve Officer Training Corps regular students and 7,926 contrac 
students, 300 naval aviation college program officer students, and 
1,040 Reserve officer candidates. These programs have been designed 
to aid in meeting the continuing need for newly commissioned oilicers 
for career or short term service in the Regular Navy, the Marine Corp 
and their Reserve components. 


PROCUREMENT AND RECRUITING 


In fiscal year 1956, the Navy will continue to maintain the strength 
of its force by means of voluntary enlistments. The recruiting organi. 
zation maintained for this purpose is deployed so as to reach every 
part of the Nation. In addition to recruiting enlisted members of 
both the Regular and Reserve Navy, this organization obtains officers 
by direct commissions into the Navy and Naval Reserve, enlists candi- 
dates for officer candidate school, assists in recruiting naval aviation 
cadets, and processes applicants for the Naval Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps. The members of the recruiting organization also must be 
available as the only naval personnel in most locations to act in a liaison 
capacity with dependents of service personnel, to assist transient per- 
sonnel, and to act as local representatives of the Navy. 

Early in fiscal year 1955, due to a decrease in reenlistments, it be- 
came apparent that it would be necessary to accelerate the recruiting 
of personnel from civil life to maintain the approved, planned military 
personnel strength of the Navy. It is necessary that this accelerated 
recruiting program be maintained in 1956 to provide replacements for 
personnel losses which will continue to be at an abnormally high rate 
through fiscal year 1956. 

The estimate submitted does not anticipate augmenting the procure- 
ment and recruiting physical facilities currently maintained beyond 
providing, as circumstances require, branch stations and mobile units. 
The numbers to be recruited will be gained through greater coverage 
of each area by the recruiters and wider use of recruiting media. 


TRAINING 


After the careful selection of an applicant to be commissioned or 
enlisted for service with the Navy, the training and education of the 
member becomes of paramount importance to the success of the 
Navy in carrying out its responsibility to the citizens of the United 
States. Over 65 percent of the total funds appropriated under “Navy 
personnel, general expenses” is utilized for this purpose. Training 1s 
one of the largest of the many programs comprising the mission of the 
Chief of Naval Personnel. 

Training conducted by the Chief of Naval Personnel includes all 
basic, technical, and specialized functional instruction of officers and 
enlisted personnel of the Regular Navy and the Naval Reserve, 
except in the aviation and medical fields. Training and education also 
is provided for officer candidates to qualify them as capable junior 
officers for career and short term service in the Navy and Marine 
Corps and their Reserve components. To the extent feasible, the 
opportunity to participate in these courses is open to members of all 
the services in order to preclude duplication of effort. 
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More specifically the instruction relates to the operation and main- 
tenance of technical equipment of the latest design and special equip- 
ment required in the conduct of nuclear warfare. Categorically, 
the training performed includes guided missiles, nuclear weapons, 
undersea strategy, antiaircraft defense, and damage control. Post- 
graduate instruction in technical, management, command, and staff 
areas is provided and junior officers are trained in specialties such as 


erology, intelligence, gunnery, and supply functions. The emphasis 


placed on each phase of training is determined by the immediate and 
notential needs of the active Navy. As previously indicated, it will 
he necessary to continue during fiscal year 1956 the ace elerated train- 
ing of enlisted personnel initiated in fiscal year 1955 in order to prov ide 
replacements for the abnormal personnel losses through termination 
of enlistments. 

FACILITIES 


The number of facilities and establishments to be maintained in 
fiscal year 1956 will be approximately the same as in 1955. It is 
anticipated that they will be completely and continuously utilized to 
capac ity in order to continue to accommodate the accelerated recruit- 
ing and training loads. 

W hen I appeared before this committee in support of the fiscal 
ear 1955 estimate for maintenance and operation of these facilities, 
pe that expenditures for maintenance and operation of the 
physical plant had been progressively reduced as a result of continuing 
effort on the part of the field commands under the direction of Bureau 
personnel, and that every effort would be made to effect still further 
reductions. However, there is a level of maintenance below which 
economies cannot be effected without causing excessive deterioration 
and exorbitant expenditures for replacement and rehabilitation, and 
in presenting the budget for fiscal year 1955 I stated that I believed 
we me pee that point of leveling off. After the funds for fiscal 
vear 5 had been appropriated, it “became nec essary to accelerate 
the ree ain program considerably beyond that antic ipated when the 
1955 budget - was presented. All programs were again reviewed and, 
wherever possible, curtailed in order to provide the necessary funds. 
The major part of the funds required was made available through 
delaying the accomplishment of nonrecurring repairs, minor improve- 
ments, and procurement of equipment considered to be essential but 
susceptible to postponement for 1 year. The postponement of these 
items beyond a year would not be economical and those urgently 
required are included in the fiscal year 1956 estimate. The ability to 
maintain recurring maintenance and operation costs at an economical 
level is greatly dependent upon the timely accomplishment of all items 
scheduled as nonrecurring repairs and minor improvements and upon 

the timely replacement and procurement of equipment. 

In preparation of the fiscal year 1956 budget all phases of the main- 
tenance and operation programs were carefully reviewed in the light 
of the accomplishments permitted with funds available in the current 
year and the projected required support of the training, housing, and 
other workload requirements of the fiscal year 1956. The estimate 
presented is based on the same principles followed in preparing the 
estimates for fiscal year 1955, that is, to obtain maximum efficiency in 
operations with the greatest possible economy without detriment to the 
physical plant. 
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WELFARE AND RECREATION 


The high morale of its members is considered by the Navy to be of 
great importance and one of the primary factors in maintaining ay 
efficient force. To develop and maintain high morale requires con- 
tinual and systematic attention to all the details affecting the welfare 
of personnel. The Navy, through the Chaplain Corps, discharges its 
responsibility to protect, encourage, and direct personnel of the Navy 
and of the Marine Corps in the realization and development of moral 
and spiritual values consistent with the religious beliefs of the indi- 
vidual concerned. Other provisions of an adequate and balanced 
program include the awarding of decorations, medals, and commenda- 
tions in recognition of acts or services of distinction above and beyond 
those normally expected, and the provision of recreational movie 
films for the fleet and overseas stations and library service for technical 
reference and recreational reading. The fiscal year 1956 programs 
include three items not financed during the previous 2 years repre- 
sented in the estimates. These are: Provisions for resuming the battle 
efficiency awards to enlisted personnel of the Active Fleet; the provi- 
sion of welfare and recreation needs for prisoners confined at the three 
naval retraining commands; and for preparation of selected naval 
personnel for the Olympic Games. These items are justified under 
the budget activity ‘‘Personnel support” in the appropriation ‘Navy 
personnel, general expenses.” 

SUMMARY 


I have attempted only to touch the highlights of the various pro- 
grams. My staff and I shall be pleased to have the privilege of dis- 
cussing with you in detail the financing and programing of all of our 
requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for your committee’s kind attention. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Thank you, Admiral, for your statement. 

In the first place, your appropriations are predicated upon the 
strength policy as determined by a higher echelon? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is absolutely correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And insofar as the budget presently under con- 
sideration by the committee pertains, the general functions of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel currently have proceeded in this budget 
along the same general lines as budgets in the past? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Have there been any specific innovations that 
occur to you as of the mement and in which the committee might 
be interested? 

Admiral Hottoway. None other than technical, such as I men- 
tioned in my statement. 


MILITARY STRENGTH, DECEMBER 31, 1954 


Mr. Suepparp. Now with reference to your statement reflected| 
on page 2, what was the actual strength at some recent date? 
Captain Stickney. We will furnish that for the record. 
(The following information was furnished for the record:) 
Strength Dec. 31, 1954: 


Officers (including warrant officers) ) 
Enlisted $e -. 604, 960 


Total 679, 958 
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PERSONNEL ACCOUNTING MACHINE INSTALLATIONS IN THE NAVY 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I notice on page 3 you state there were three 
personnel accounting machine installations formerly financed by the 
Bureau of Aeronautics which are transferred in the 1956 estimates to 
your Bureau items. 

’ Is there any other branch of the Navy that presently has mechanical 
devices in relation to your operation, aside from the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics? 

Captain Stickney. These particular imstallations are personnel 
accounting installations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand. 

Captain Stickney. The Bureau of Aeronatics and the Bureau of 
Navy Personnel have been paying the rent on those installations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But that has all been transferred now to your 
budget? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is there any other branch of the Navy where you 
have a parallel accounting system similar to that which you had 
existing with the Bureau of Aeronautics? 

Admiral Hottoway. Not to my knowledge. And I think the 
Comptroller of the Navy will confirm that. Is that correct? 

Admiral Cuexton. That is correct, so far as the personnel ac- 
counting is concerned. 

Mr. SHepparp. My thought has been in obtaining the official au- 
thority to make the transfer now from the Bureau of Aeronautics to 
your own account, are there any others which you think may be desir- 
able to transfer in the same way, in order to have them reflected in one 
comparable category. But you assure me that does not pertain. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 


PROPOSED INVENTORY OF INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparD. On page 4 of your statement I quote the following: 


This funetion, which provides specifically for reporting the inventory of certain 
industrial equipment, was not previously included in the cataloging program and is 
anew function for this Bureau. It is anticipated that approximately 50 percent 
of the program will be accomplished in 1956. 

The indication, of course, from your statement, is that there are 
further accomplishments along that line in 1957 and possibly 1958. 

Captain Stickney. No, sir. It is a program in which we are partic- 
ipating and it will be accomplished in 2 years, one-half in 1956 and the 
other half in 1957. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you report an inventory of certain industrial 
equipment, I would assume you are referring to a bookkeeping system? 

Captain Stickney. This is the preparation of a catalog of inventory, 
as | understand it. 

Mr. SHepparp. And it does not in any way duplicate operations 
that would normally be found in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
from an inventory point of view; is that correct? 

Captain Stickney. That is correct. We are participating with the 
ther bureaus of the Navy in setting up this Federal cataloging of 
plant account equipment. 

Fee program as presented to us will be accomplished in a period 
ol 2 years. 
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PLANNED STRENGTH OF NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice in your statement reflected in the paragraph 
under ‘‘Naval Reserve” on page 5, Admiral Holloway, in the last 
two lines of the first paragraph, the statement is “to build the Naval 
Reserve toward the Gitinestely planned strength of 279,066,” whereas 
you read 216,100. 

Captain Stickney. 216,100 is correct. That is the drill pay 
status number for our mobilization requirements. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 216,100 is the correct figure? 

Captain Stickney. That is the correct figure. That has been one 
of the recent determinations in other parts of the Navy Department. 


NUMBER OF AVIATION CADETS 


Mr. Suepparp. Further, on the same page, you refer to 300 Naval 
Aviation College program officer students. What was the strength 
of that operation in the past fiscal year, compared with the 300 
referred to here? 

Captain Stickney. The 300 Naval Aviation College program officer 
students is a continuation of a program we have had for several years. 
In 1954 we had 243; in 1955 there are 300 and there are going to be 
300 more in 1956. 


NUMBER OF RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATES 


Mr. SuerparD. Now give me the same estimate as it refers to the 
1,040 Reserve officer candidates. 

Captain Srickney. In Reserve officer candidates program in 1954 
we had 1,724; 1955, 902, and there will be 1,040 in fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now this applies to these contract functions of 
academic procedure, does it not, in your Department? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. These are contracts with colleges? 

Captain Sticxnry. Yes, sir. These are students in the colleges 
who take training during the summer. 

Mr. SuHepparD. It occurred me that due to the higher technical 
requirements you would more or less have enlargements above what 
is reflected here, that is, your figure would be larger in this fiscal year 
as compared with the past fiscal year. I anticipated there would be 
more within this field of academic procedure for the development of 
scientific techniques, and so forth. 

Captain StickNry. May I make the assumption that perhaps you 
are thinking of our postgraduate training. These are officer candi- 
dates. For example, in the Reserve officer candidate program, we 
require a contract which is a continuing program. 

Mr. SHepparp. And not in the specialized field I have referred to? 

Captain Stickney. No, sir. 


STATUS OF VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. In the first line reflected on page 6 of your state- 
ment you say 


In fiscal year 1956, the Navy will continue to maintain the strength of its force 
by means of voluntary enlistments. 
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What are your last reports covering your experience with voluntary 
enlistments? 

Admiral Hottoway. We are holding our own on that and expect to 
hold our own for the rest of this fiscal year and the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. As | recall it—and I may be in error—about a year 
ago there were several geographical areas in the country wherein we 
had a rather extensive waiting list. What has happened to this list? 
Has it diminished, or has it responded to the public change this year 
on the draft, or just what do we have in that field? 

Admiral Hotitoway. In June we had a waiting list and at that 
time, when the Chief of Naval Personnel observed the lowered reen- 
listment rates, lower than he had anticipated, he instructed his staff 
to bring everybody on tap into enlistment and we exhausted the 
waiting list. At about that time, June and July of last year, as you 
know, the emergency had ended and a certain amount of impetus in 
recruiting due to the ending of the emergency has been lost. So now 
we have exhausted our waiting list and are out recruiting as hard as 
we can each month to make our quota and hold our replacements on 
the calculated curve. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it also reasonable to assume there was a per- 
centage on this waiting list that was selecting the Navy because of 
the potential draft act? 

Admiral Hottoway. That could be an assumption; but I personally 
choose to assume that everybody who enlisted in the Navy did it 
because they wanted to and because they liked the Navy. 


TRAINING FOR USE OF NEW EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHerparD. What intensification, if any, are we to apply to 
our present overall training program, refresher courses, and so forth, 
that have to do with the phasing into guided missiles, nuclear weapons, 
and so forth? 

Admiral Hotioway. In general—and I can support this later in 
detail to the extent you desire—the programs are carefully phased 
with the necessary lead time ahead of the equipment, and the neces- 
sary numbers of people for special training, whether for nuclear 
engineering or guided missiles, commence training 18 months before 
they are required to be in the actual crew demanded for that equip- 
ment. 

I believe I am justified in giving the chairman and this committee 
the assurance that that is administered very closely, with a very 
close eye on meeting our needs. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are we functioning along the contract field of 
academic procedure in those specialized lines? 

Admiral Hotutoway. Yes, sir; we are to a certain degree. We also 
are working with the other services. For instance, we have sent 
people to Fort Bliss on guided missiles. 

Of course I think the Navy is doing an outstanding work in nuclear 
engineering. We lean heavily upon civilian assistance in that. 


RESTRICTIONS ON RECRUITING 


Mr. SHepparp. In getting volunteers through the recruiting 
process, are you allowed to take all you can recruit, or do they put 
a quota on you? 
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Admiral Hotuoway. I am speaking now of my own personal knowl. 
edge. As far as I know, there is no restrictive quota imposed upon 
me in recruiting, except in the area called qualitative categories where 
in order to divide the population up, you might say, equally with 
the other services, I am limited on the number of people along that 
line that I can take. I have to take a certain percentage of what 
are known as category 4 personnel. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the percentage you have to take in that 
category? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Twenty-seven percent. 

Mr. SuerparpD. Do you find that category excessive, comparatively 
speaking? 

Admiral Hottoway. Frankly, it does not meet the planners’ desires 
to get people in the skilled areas; but, personally, I think that a willing 
heart is, in a great many instances, as important as a clever brain, 
and we are getting some good people in that category. 

Mr. SHepparp. Would you have any way of following through that 
percentage to see what the end result may be as to experience with 
category 4 personnel? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir; we have a survey on that. It is cor- 
rect to state that the disciplinary problems of that group are of a 
higher order than with other groups. But that is a matter of percent- 
age and not a total description of that group by any means. 


ACTIONS TO ENCOURAGE REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. SHepparD. Now as I have understood in these functions in the 
past, when an individual is one the Service they are screened at 


the point of separation by a staff, I think, of officer personnel for the 
purpose of inquiring into whether they are going to reenlist or whether 
they are not. That function has been carried on in the past fiscal 
year, has it? 

Admiral Hottoway. It has, Mr. Chairman. May I add a word of 
explanation? 

Mr. SHEppARD. Surely. 

Admiral Hottoway. The real place to get the men to reenlist is in 
their commands because by the time they arrive at the separation 
centers most of them have made up their minds to go out and not 
reenlist. However, we are taking strenuous efforts to place appropri- 
ate information before the men and indoctrinating them, so as to 
secure as Many as we can, even at the separation centers, to reenlist; 
because every man reenlisted means one less recruit that we have to 
take, and one of greater value to the Navy on the ground of actual 
experience. 

VALUE OF A TRAINED MAN 


Mr. SHepparp. What investment do you figure you have in an 
enlisted man at the time his enlistment expires? 

Admiral Hottoway. To be candid, I could not give you a dollar- 
and-cents estimate on that, on a commercial basis; but I would say, 
figuratively speaking, the third-class petty officer is worth his weight 
in gold compared to the new man that is going to take his place. 

Mr. SHepparp. I believe a specialized requirement figures a charge 
of 18.5 percent for replacement of manpower that has been with an 
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organization for 18 months or longer. In your opinion, generally 
speaking, would that percentage apply to the military, or is that 
an error? 

Admiral Hotitoway. I would apply a minimum of that much and 
probably more in my personal opinion and my administrative instinct 
in that premise, 


ASSIGNMENT OF INDIVIDUALS TO DESIRED LOCATIONS 


Mr. SHepparD. Now when X man in the Navy is to be relieved from 
a specific duty, his time is not up but he is being transferred to other 
duties, I believe he is given permission to make a suggestion of geo- 
sraphical locations for transfer. I may be wrong but this man, I 
think, has had three preferences which he may exercise, or request — 
he does not exercise, but requests it. Is that a prevalent function? 

Admiral Hottoway. In answer to your question, we are now con- 
sidering offering a man who reenlists a choice of location insofar as 
Fleet of the Pacific, or Atlantic, is concerned. We are reluctant to 
offer any more, because we are not sure that we can live up to it, 
and we think the worst thing we can do is to make a promise that 
we cannot stand by. 

Mr. SHepparp. I am going to present a hypothetical question for 
the moment. Supposing that X individual goes through the transfer 
procedure and says ‘‘Well, due to family ties and various and sundry 
attributes of that character, I would like to be transferred for continued 
further duty to the west coast.’ He is now on the east coast. How 
often does he wind up with his selection? 

Admiral Hottoway. May I ask, Do you mean when he is shipping 
over? 

Mr. SHEepparpD. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is when he reenlists? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No, not when he reenlists. 

Admiral Hottoway. He has finished his tour? 

Mr. SHepparpD. Yes, he has finished his tour. He has come back 
with the Seventh Fleet, for example? 

Admiral Hottoway. I do not think too often. I think on hardship 
measures, family difficulty and hardship, yes, sir, we will permit 
ourselves to do that; but, as a normal administrative procedure, the 
demands of the fleet operating billets in each fleet are such that to 
place the man in what we call a transit status, is so expensive in the 
average man years under our ceiling, that 1 would be other than candid 
if I said it was a general practice. 

Mr. SHepparp. I can conceive of that being feasible, because of 
the conditions that prevail. In other words, you might have no 
vacant billets in the area where he was requesting service. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. SHeprarpb. But if there should be a condition of that char- 
acter, I am wondering whether or not the jurisdiction which takes 
care of that issue when X individual applies, explains that to him 
in detail, so he won’t have a frustrated feeling during his continued 
service in the Navy. 

Admiral Hottoway. The degree of accomplishment in explaining 
to people, of course, varies, depending on the leadership you find in 
the commanding officers. I could not be sure personally, but I would 
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say, I concede it varies, but it is a requirement in our Bureau Many) 
to cover that as adequately as possible in detail with that individu) 

We are now engaged in a reorganization study leading to a ce 
tralized personnel distribution at the fleet levels in the two fleets 
which we think will move substantially along the lines which I knoy 
you have in mind. 


FACTORS AFFECTING REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. SueprarpD. What have your studies indicated as to whethe 
we are losing in the reenlistment category a percentage over an( 
above what might be considered normal? 

Admiral Hottoway. I am personally convinced that one of the big 
factors is the Navy’s operating schedule. And, by that, I mean th 
long deployments overseas, away from home. We are not fightin 
the problem; that is something we have to face and we are doing i; 
but it is a situation that is now active and one that all the servicg 
will have to face. The deployments we now have, to meet ow 
responsibility of farflung commitments, which are much greater tha 
they were when I was a young officer is one of the major factors. 

I know I am correct in quoting Admiral Carney’s feeling that we 
must do everything we can to improve that situation; but it is. 
difficult one. 


“OPERATION WELFARE”? FOR MOVEMENT OF FAMILIES 


Mr. SuepparD. I do not recall the title you applied, but quite 
recently, within, possibly, the past 60 or 90 days, you had quite a 
movement of personnel, families, and so forth, to the west coast 

Admiral Hotuoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparD. What was that title? 

Admiral Hottoway. It had various titles. Operation Welfare was 
one. And it was a very interesting and most satisfactory and soul- 
satisfying operation. We transferred some 33 ships in the wintertime, 
when drivi ing is dangerous and we arranged for shipment of automo- 
biles and for special ‘trains for the dependents and gave reports on the 
welfare of the dependents as the ships went through the canal. I was 
informed it had a marked effect in San Diego on reenlistment. 

Mr. Suepparp. It did, plus the fact the press, I think, treated the 
situation very reasonably and reflected the beneficial effect from : 
public-relations viewpoint. There have been some questions raised 
as to whether or not this operation was more expensive to the tas- 
payers than that of the previous type of functioning in the same fiell 
of operation. 

What is the comparison dollarwise, if you can give it to me? 

Admiral Hottoway. I will make this general statement and then 
introduce anything you want in the record from the studies; but | 
was assured by my Assistant Chief for Special Projects, Captain 
Yager, that this was no more expensive and possibly saved us mone! 
in the long run to operate as we did in this case. 

Mr. SuerparpD. Well if it did nothing but break even, I think your 
records would show that the delivery of these people safely was far 
more advantageous than it would have been if many of them had 
transported themselves by automobile. Is that a reasonable assump- 
tion? 
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Admiral Hottoway. It is absolutely reasonable, sir. 

Mr. SueprarD. The families seemed to review the operation very 
splendidly and with a great sense of gratitude from such information 
as | have been able toe obtain. 

Admiral Hottoway. That checks with our soundings, sir, and our 
information. 

Mr. Sueprrparp. Was that purely an experiment at the moment, 
or have you continued or do you intend to continue that kind of 
operation as a result both of the income and other attributes that per- 
tain to the issue? -At the moment, are you considering a continuation 
of that type of program? 

Admiral Hottaway. Mr. Chairman, that is only the beginning of 
our efforts to do everything of that sort that we can to alleviate the 
terrific impact of our hard operating schedule on our people. There 
is nothing that is too much trouble to do a good job, on a sustained 
basis, and we intend to continue it in every possible way within the 
limits of law, statutory allowances, and so forth. 

Mr. SHepparpb. How much difficulty are you experiencing in having 
adequate housing accommodations available for an impact of that 
character; because to me it could obviously have been an impact as 
compared to some scattered procedure, meaning by that moving people 
by train, automobile, and so forth; because here the impact as far as 
trainload arrivals was concerned was all at once as it applied to the 
operation. 

What was the housing situation; how much difficulty did you run 
into? 

Admiral Ho.ttoway. That was handled on the west coast by the 
commandant of the 11th Naval District, and I would say the per- 
formance was magnificent. ‘They had the housing ready; they had 
the commissary cards ready; the chaplains met the families; there was 
transportation provided for them when the cars were unloaded that 
arrived by water transportation, and they had parking places assigned 
and almost everything they needed was arranged and furnished in a 
manner which would have been impracticable if they had just gone 
across country on their own. 

Mr. SHepparD. How much effort was involved in the preparatory 
work at the receiving end? 

Admiral Hotuoway. I think all of us worked, I would say, between 
2 and 3 months on the project. The railroads gave all of the trans- 
portation service; they put beautiful equipment in the trains; the 
Red Cross met the trains across the continent; we had volunteer 
doctors and nurses, traveling on permanent change of stations orders, 
in the train and, of course, you know Walter Disney equipped one 
railroad car for children. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Personally, I think it was a very splendid operation 
and if you can keep within a comparable cost, I think it would be a 
decided improvement. 


COMPARISON OF FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Wiceitesworrn. Admiral Holloway, as I understand it, you 
are requesting $2,306,267,000 compared with $2,417 million for the 
current year and $2,541 million for the fiscal year 1954; is that correct? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

59136—55—16 
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Mr. WiaeteswortH. And you are anticipating $12,100,000, in 
reimbursements from non-Federal sources, whatever they are, and 
$19,056,000 from other accounts, so you will have available 
$2,337 ,423,000 if this appropriation is approved; is that correct? 

Admiral Hotioway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. That figure being subject to whatever decision 
may be made as to taking care of the additional 7,000 personnel for 
the Navy added after the budget was submitted, which mathematically 
would call for an increase of about $11,364,000. j 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Wiae.iesworth. I further understand from the green sheets 
that you have given us that you estimate you will obligate in 1956 
all of the $2,337 ,423,000? 

Captain Stickney. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. And that in this appropriation there will be 
no unobligated balance? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. That is always the basis of 
our planning, Mr. Wigglesworth, for ‘‘Pay, Navy.” 

Mr. WiaeieswortH, Can you give me an actual obligation figure 
and an actual expenditure figure as of December 31, last? 
ee Houttoway. I believe we can. My staff can assist me on 
that. 

Captain Sricxney. Total obligations to December 31, 
$1,206,059,653. Total expenditures through December 31, 1954, 
$1,166,049,866.59. 


ESTIMATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCE OF 1955 FUNDS 


Mr. WiaeieswortH. As a matter of fact, you contemplate an 
unobligated balance as of June 30, 1955, of $43,970,000? 

Captain Sticknry. That is correct. Our latest calculations are 
as of the date of this budget request. 

Mr. Wice.eswortsh. If that unobligated balance materializes does 
it all revert to the Treasury? 

Captain Srickxney. All that is unobligated, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
reverts to the Treasury after 2 years. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. It is available only for liquidation of past 
obligations. 

Captain Sticxnny. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You gave a qualified answer in regard to 
the $43,970,000 estimated thobligated balance. Have you reason to 
think that figure is not an accurate estimate now? 

Captain Stickney. I have two reasons, Mr. Wigglesworth. One is 
that I understand the Secretary of Defense in determining money 
available for transfer to support a supplemental request in another 
appropriation inquired as to whether or not $15 million of that would 
be available for the purpose. Also, during the month of January, our 
recruiting exceeded that in accordance with the-plan. It was decided 
to get people when they were available and as we could rather than 
turn them down and say, ‘“‘Wait until next month.” Because of that, 
there were more people recruited in January than was calculated under 
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the plan. That would, as of the moment, decrease this about $8 
million more. 

Mr. WieeLeswortuH. In other words, if both of those possibilities 
materialized, you might have an unobligated balance as of June next 
of around $21 million instead of $43 million? 

Captain Stickney. That is correct, a little less than 1 percent of 
$2,417 million. 


REDUCTION IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiee@LeswortH. On the matter of military personnel you state 
on page 4 that there is a planned reduction in the active strength of 
the Navy of 8,000 during fiscal year 1956 to an end strength of 657,000. 
Does that mean you expect to have about 665,000 as of June 30, 1955? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many do you have now? 

Admiral Hotutoway. As of February 1, about 691,000. I am 
coming down roughly at the rate of 2,000 a month from January to 
the lst of July 1955. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. That is because you did not reduce pro- 
portionately in the first 6 months of the fiscal year; is that right? 

Admiral Hottoway. Actually, Mr. Wigglesworth, we came down 
over the last fiscal year, and we will have to support this with exact 
figures. For the fiscal year, we have averaged 5,000. We dropped 
below our curve, and that is one reason I had to go all out in my gen- 
eral recruiting to come back up to an orderly decrease. So now, I 
will only have to come down 2,000 a month for the remainder of this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Wiaciesworts. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparp. At this point in the record we will insert this table 
of personnel strength for explanatory purposes, which was prepared 
by the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Personnel strength 





| 

| Percent 
| officers 
| 


| Mid- | Avia- | gop. 


Date Officers| Enlisted | Subtotal} ship- | tion Total 
| total 
| men | cadets 


June 00 0 Fe 44,641 | 331,860 | 376.501 | 3,193 | 


© | CAP 81,780 | 718,900 | 800,680} 3, 636 | 
June 30, 1953 81,731 | 706,375 | 788,106} 3,455 
June 30, 1954...................] 77,280 | 642,048 | 719,328 | 3,475 
Average, fiscal year 1954 80,114 | 680,103 | 760,217| 3,499 
Dee. 31, 1954 (preliminary) - --- 605, 134 | 680,132 | 3, 589 | 
June 30, 1965 591,000 | 665,000 | 3, 628 
Average, fiseal year 1955 610,101 | 685, 257 
Fiscal year 1955 budget as 
passed by Congress: 
June 30, 1954 654,800 | 733, 950 3 | 6.582 | 740,532 10. 78 
DOR; Ga; Wei aeccancsoecone | 78 630,839 | 705, 902 , 558 | 3,192 | 6,750} 712,652 / 10.63 
June 30, 1955 | 74,000 | 608,000 | 682,000 | 3,603 | 3,306 | 6,909 688,909 | 10.85 
Average, fiscal year 1955 630,481 | 705,734 | 3,521} 3,196 | 6,717| 712,451 10. 66 
DOG, Si ees nd 586,957 | 659,495 | 3, | 7266 | 666,761} 11.00 
June 30, 1956 584,200 | 657,000 | 3, | 7,035 | 664,035 | 11.08 
Average, fiscal year 1956. -- 73,340 | 589.500 | 662,840 | 7,176 | 670,016 


5, 037 381, 538 | 11. 86 
6, 540 807, 220 | 10. 21 
6,334 | 794,440 | 10. 37 
| 
| 


3S 
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6, 392 725, 720 10. 74 
6, 497 766, 714 10. 54 
6,550 | 685, 682 11. 03 
7,353 | 672,353 | 11.13 
6,915 | 692,172 | 10.97 
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Mr. WiaeLteswortH. You indicate that while there is a planned 
reduction in the active strength of 8,000 in fiscal year 1956 to an end 
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strength of 657,000, there is a reduction from fiscal year 1955 to 1956, 
if we take average figures, of 22,417. That is correct, is it not? 

Captain Sricknry. That is correct. That is a reduction in the 
average strength. 


INCREASE IN RESERVE STRENGTH 


Mr. WiceieswortH. Now, looking at the Reserve picture, am | 
correct in that you expect to go to 169,820 as of the end of fiscal 
year 1956 as compared with 149, 374 as of the end of fiscal year 1955? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. That is an increase of over 20,000 in your 
organized drill Reserve. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGcLteswortu. In drill pay status? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. 20,000, or about 15 percent, if my figuring is 
correct. 

In addition, in your nondrill pay status, 1f I understand correctly. 
you expect to increase somewhat from 17,000 to about 20,000 as of 
the end of the 2 years; is that correct? 

Captain STrcKNeEY. The nondrill pay people shown here are those 
taking annual training duty and they had the average number in 1955 
at 17,840; for 1956, 20,000. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Then, of course, you have 3 or 4 ROTC 
programs which do not change materially in size as between the 2 
years. 

Captain Stickney. They do not vary a great deal. 

Mr. Wice.LeswortH. The goal you are shooting at is 216,100. 

Captain SticKNEyY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. That is your overall objective? 

Captain Stickney. In drill pay status, yes. At the end of 1956 we 
hope to get to the 169,820. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL OFFICERS; AND TRAINER-TRAINEE RATIO 


Mr. WiaceieswortH. Admiral Holloway, on page 111 of last year's 
hearings there are two brief tables, one referring to medical and dental 
officers and the other to the trainer and trainee ratio. Will you please 
bring those up to date for us when you revise your remarks? 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes. 

(The following information was furnished :) 


Number of medical and dental officers per thousand personnel 





~_ = June.30 ear 
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June 30, 
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Navy trainer versus trainee ratio for June 30, 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 


Training Ratio over 
Fiseal year fer Overhead ! head to 
E students 





80, 881 
82, 519 
83, 192 
87, 481 


1 Includes both support personnel and instructors. 


The data for fiseal years 1954 through 1956 contain the training load for 
general, fleet, medical, air training, and Reserve personnel in pay units for 
training. The overhead personnel include Navy military, civilians, and military 
of other services. The computation of the ratio differs from last year’s presenta- 
tion to the committee by the addition of civilians, and military of other services 
to the overhead; and by the very considerable addition of Reserve trainees in 
pay units and the overhead required to train them. Without the addition of the 
Reserve trainees in pay units and related overhead the ratios are: 1953, 1 to 1.43; 
1954, 1 to 1.382; 1955, 1 to 1.47; and 1956, 1 to 1.39. 


Mr. WiaeLeswortu. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


(CLERK’s NOTE.—The amount of the estimate reflected for 1956, namely, 
$2,317,631,000, and the several amounts following therefrom in the following 
schedules prepared by the Department is $11,364,000 more than the formal 
budget request of $2,306,267,000. The difference represents the added cost, as 
determined by the Department, of the additional 7,000 end strength personnel 
approved by the President for 1956 but not reflected in the formal estimates. 
The committee hearings were conducted using the details supporting the higher 
figure of $2,317,631,000.) 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate _ - ‘ reg = $2, 541, 000, 000 | $2, 417, 000, 000 $2, 317, 631, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources___- 15, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 12, 100, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts_ - 22, 441, 000 19, 662, 000 19, 056, 000 

Total available for obligation. -_-__-_ --| 2,578, 441, 000 2, 449, 162, 000 2, 348, 787, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. _- ace —94, 626, 922 —43, 970, 000 


Obligations ineurred________.______- 7 2, 483, 814, 078 | | 2, 405, 192, 000 2, 348, 787, 000 
Comparative transfer from 
“Servicewide supply and finance, Navy” a 3, 853, 000 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’__-- 1, 470, 000 
“Ships and facilities, Navy”’ 7 133, 000 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’ 825, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Construction of memorials 
and cemeteries, American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission’’__ . : ~17, 000 —17, 000 


Total obligations___. 2, 490, 078,078 | 2, 405, 175, 000 2, 348, 787, 000 


'The amount in the printed budget is $2,409,210,000. The amount of $2,405,192,000 shown herein re- 
flects $4,018 000 additional savings as the result of a revision in personnel plans since the submission of the 
formal budget estimate for ‘Military personnel, Navy.” 


NotTe.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from sales of provisions and meals (Publie 
Law 27, 78th Cong.; sec. 16 (c) of Publie Law 604, 79th Cong.; and 34 U. S. C. 555a), and from Allied Na- 
tions for logistie support (sec. 703 of Public Law 911, 81st Cong., 64 Stat. 1235). 
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Obligations by 


} 


Description | 


activities 


1954 actual 





Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: 
1. Pay and allowances_.____- a ae a 
2. Individual clothing 
3. Subsistence in kind 
4. Movements, permanent change of station 
5. Other costs 


Total obligations payable out of appropriated 
funds | 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
1. Pay and allowances_. 
2. Individual clothing 
3. Subsistence in kind 


Total obligations payable out of reimburse- | 
ments from non-Federal sources.........._..- 


Total direct obligations... .................-..- 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


1. Pay and allowances 
2. Subsistence in kind 


Total obligations payable out of reimburse- | 
ments from other accounts_-................-- | 


Total obligations 


, 124, 567, 904 
54, 418, 012 
206, 626, 000 
64, 818, 897 | 


2, 206, 265 | 


2, 452, 637, 078 | 


oe 467, 637,078 | 


1, 441, 000 
21, 000, 000 


22, 441, 000 





1955 estimate 


| $2, 039, 873, 000 


1956 estimat; 


64, 193, 000 | 


177, 799, 000 
88, 506, 000 
2, 642, 000 


2878, ( 013, 000 | 


25, 000 
250, 000 


12, 225, 000 | 


12, 500, 000 


1, 662, 000 | 
18, 000, 000 | 


19, 662, 000 | 


2 490, 078, 078 


2, 405, 175, 000 





, 656, 00 
7, 400, 000 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds 
01 Personal services: 
02 Travel. 
03 Transportation of things 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials_- ve 
12 Claims, annuities, and insurance c elaims......_- | 
14 Intcrest_- : 


Military 


Total obligations payable out of npeaee 
funds ‘ 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
01 Personal services: Military ‘ sia 
08 Supplies and materials_---.-- ‘paiek 


Total obligations payable out of reimburse- | 
ments from non-Federal sources__- 


Total direct obligations pian ndtenditbee 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts 


01 Personal services: Military 
GD Tpretan wae Tn nn si hicks sho kc 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 


Total obligations 


(CLERK’s Nore. 
Budget for 1956. which estimated $2,306,2 
for 1956. 


1954 actual 


$2, 122, 525, 291 
49, 519, 238 
20, 000, 000 | 
13, 392, 946 
202, 364, 212 
44, 670, 106 | 
165, 285 | 


2, 452, 637, 078 


50, 000 
” 950, 000 


15,000,000 | | 


2, 467, 637,078 | 


22, 441, 000 


1955 estimate 


$2, 


17 3, 863,942 
69, 446, 069 


262, 500 | 


2, 373, 013, 000 


25, 000 | 
_ 12,475 5, 000 


12, 500, 000 


2,3 385, 513, 000 


1, 662, 000 
18, 000, 000 


19, 662, 000, 


1956 estimate 


ASS 


$1, 977, 751, 


70, 883, 68: 


166, 038, 193 
} 63, 519, 490 
244. 500 


2, 317, 631,000 


12, 100, ( 


4. , 329, 7 31, 000 


1, 656, 000 
17, 400, 000 


19, 056, 000 








2, 400, 078, 078 | 


2, 405, 175, 000° 


+ 


2, 348, 787 000 


‘The following analysis of expenditures is taken from th« 
67,000 new appropriation for this item 
As indicated in the note preceding the foregoing schedules, such sched- 


ules were submitted by the Department to include the added cost of $11,364,000 
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on account of the 7,000 additional approved personnel end strength. The Depart- 
ment did not submit a revised Analysis of Expenditures schedule limited to reflee- 
tion of the effect of the $11,364,000 mentioned above, since method of finding 
had not been determined at time of hearings.) 


Analysis of expenditures 


| | | 
1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward $141, 900, 681 $53, 713, 295 $98, 619. 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years ‘ , 059, 655 
Obligations incurred during the year 2, 483, 814, 078 210,000 | 2, 337, 423, 000 
2, 625, 714, 759 982,950 | 2, 436, 042, 000 
(djustment in obligations of prior years — 9), 326, 754 
Reirr burserrents---_- — 37, 441, 000 32, 162, 000 — 31, 156, 000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account — 1,679, 865 201, 950° 
Obligated balance carried forward ___- — 53, 713, 295 619,000 | —144, 886, 000 
Total expenditures__- 2, 442, 553, 845 000, 000 | 2, 260, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 372, 459 000,000 | 2, 229. 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations__- 2, 181, 386 000, 000 10, 000, 000 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up the first item, “Militarv personnel, 
Navy,” for which the 1956 estimate is $2,317,631,000, and that 
includes the amount reflected in the table of $11,364,000 that we were 
discussing; is that correct? 

Captain StickNEyY. That is correct. 


EXPLANATION OF COMPARATIVE TRANSFER 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I notice a comparative transfer here of $17,000. 
I wish that you would explain that, please. 

Captain Sticknry. The Battle Monuments Commission is taking 
that over and will budget for it in the future. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What does it cover? 

Captain Sricknry. We had two naval officers assigned to the 
Battle Monuments Commission and they are going to budget for it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So that is why you are dropping it out here? 

Captain Stickney. That is right. 


APPLICATION OF INCOMING LEVEL CUTS 


Mr. SHepparp. What were the personnel reductions in fiscal year 
1955 and fiscal year 1956 accomplished by: (@) Reduced manning 
levels; (6) reduction in force levels; and (ce) reduction in support 
areas? 

Admiral Hottoway. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Supply the information for the record. At all 
times during these examinations, Admiral Clexton, if information is 
classified we will not put it on the record, but be sure that it is 
classified. 

Now, Admiral Holloway, the manning levels will perhaps fall in 
the same category? 

Admiral Hotuoway. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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End fiscal year 1954 total strength (1955 actual plan) 950 


Reduced manning level. >, 377 
Reduced force level . } &39 
Reduced support areas, other than Air_________________-_- aaa 234 


Tote... ... a aa ag 450 


Less reprograming to increase naval airpower ‘ aa 500 


Total a A j : eens 98, 950 


End fiscal year 1955 total strength__- EAS Tits a4) i> 5 000 


Reduced manning level-_-_....-.-.....-..-...- atbeeidaion 0 


Reduced force level ; A) , O74 


Reduced support areas, other than Air____- aie , 920 


po eee as : 994 
Less reprograming to increase naval airpower- - - alae . 4, 994 


Total ee es womee pide : 8, 000 


End fiscal year 1956 total strength es 657, 000 

Mr. SHepparp. As to the manning levels, I believe last year’s 
program was based on 80 percent for officers and 87.5 for enlisted, 
with 100 percent for submarines, and I now understand the figures 
are 73 percent officers and 81.5 percent enlisted. Are those current 
figures? Are they also planned for 1956 under this program? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Would you be free to give us on the record a few 
illustrations of how manning levels are trimmed on ships of the fleet, 
or is that something that should be off the record? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I recommend that that be off 
the record. All of that has been covered in classified records. It is 
my judgment at this time it should be off the record and we will 
furnish it to the committee in great detail. 

Admiral Ciexton. I think the Secretary in the other meeting gave 
the overall figures out. They are in the record right now. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER OF SHIPS AND AIRCRAFT 


Captain Stickney. The number of ships in the operating fleet at 
the end of 1955 is 1,066. At the end of 1956 that number is being 
reduced to 1,001. 

The number of aircraft will remain the same, 10,061 at the end of 
1955 and 10,061 at the end of 1956. 

Mr. WiacieswortnH. Those are operating airplanes; are they not? 

Captain Stickney. That is correct. 

Mr. Wieciesworrnu. And your inventory is 13,027, or something 
like that? 

Captain Stickney. That is right. 


REIMBURSABLE ACTIVITIES 
Mr. WiccLeswortnH. I am not quite clear what the two items on 


the green sheet are which are entitled, “(Reimbursements from Non- 
Federal Sources,” and “Reimbursements for Other Accounts.”’ 


fron 

C 
imb 
\ 
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Captain SticKNEy. It is almost entirely food, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You seem to have pay and allowances, 
individual clothing, and subsistence in kind, under reimbursement 
from non-Federal sources. What are those sources? 

Captain Stickney. The clothing part, Mr. Wigglesworth, is re- 
imbursement to this appropriation for aid to foreign countries. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Is this an instance where the new arrange- 
ment with MDAP called for immediate delivery of clothing abroad 
and then a reimbursement subsequently to the Navy Department? 

Captain Stickney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortH. What about the pay and allowances and sub- 
sistence in kind? 

Captain Stickney. We also pay foreign people training in the 
United States Navy, which is reimbursable. We have subsistence 
items of the same nature that are reimbursable. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Are you saying to the committee that the 3 
items on the second green sheet aggregating $12,100,000 and the 2 
items on the third green sheet aggregating $19,056,000 are all reim- 
bursements coming out of the recent arrangement with MDAP? 

Captain SticKNEY. Reimbursements on the second green sheet are 
MDAP and sales of subsistence items. The other is reimbursements 
from Federal accounts where we feed members of the other services 
and we are reimbursed. Also, we pay them in some cases. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. Do you mean the Army or the Air Force? 

Captain StickNEy. Yes. When they are in a duty status with the 
Navy and they use our paymaster, we pay them and then we are reim- 
bursed. 

MANNING LEVEL 


Mr. SuepparD. I note on page 2 of the justific ation you say: 

“At the same average manning power level,” as in 1955. 

Now, turning to the next page on line 2, following the figure 1954, 
find the following language: 

“A reduction in the manning level has been necessary.” 

Would you explain the incomparability of those two statements? 
Captain Stickney. The reduction is the correct one. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. SHEP PrARD. At this point in the record we will insert the justi- 
fication pages 2, 3, 4, and 6. 
(The pages referred to are as follows: ) 


Appropriation introduction 


Fiscal year 1954, Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 


Appropriation or estimate $2, 541, 000, 000 | $2, 417, 000, 000 $2, 317, 631, 000 
Net adjustments (transfers, balances, etc.) - —88, 362, 922 —43, 987, 000 0 


Total obligations payable out of appropriated 
EC eee ee ee 2, 452, 637,078 | 2,373, 013, 000 2, 317, 631, 000 


This estimate is based on a personnel plan formulated to provide in fiscal year 
1956 sufficient numbers of officers and enlisted personnel, who will have adequate 
training and experience, to operate at about the same average manning level a 
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slightly lesser number of ships and approximately the same number of aircraf; 
as were provided for in fiscal year 1955. This plan further considers that the shore 
supporting establishment can operate at a reduced level of effectiveness and work 
output in fiscal 1956. Recruit and elementary technical training facilities mys} 
be manned to operate above the fiscal 1955 level in order to provide adequate 
replacements for the abnormally large number of personnel losses that occur in 
fiscal years 1955 and 1956 which will result from completion of obligated service 
by personnel recruited during our rapid expansion in fiscal years 1951 and 1952. 

Fiscal year 1956 is a difficult year in personnel planning. Approximately 18.5 
percent of the officers and 37.2 percent of the enlisted personne! will be separated 
during the year. Except for 29,500 reenlistments nearly all of the replacements 
will be inexperienced personnel. 

With a reduction of about 11 percent in available personnel, no reduction jn 
operating aircraft and only a slight reduction in the number of operating ships 
since June 1954, a reduction in the manning level has been necessary. A propor- 
tionately greater reduction in manning level has been applied to the supporting 
shore establishment, thus maintaining within reasonable tolerances nearly the 
same tactical readiness and retaliatory effectiveness, but with reduced endurance 
and a reduced base from which to expand for mobilization. 

Expenses under this appropriation are all provided for by law. Major factors 
controlling expenses are personnel gains, losses and average strength, grade dis- 
tribution, dependency status and duty assignment, food, transportation, and 
clothing allowances. 

Promotions for officers have been limited to those considered essential for career 
planning which is based on orderly adjustment to the normal total service for 
each grade provided for by the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Promotions for 
enlisted personnel have been limited to the number considered feasible of attain- 
ment, although not fulfilling the total requirements. 

Estimates related to dependency status reflect current experience factors. 

Duty assignments involving extra expense have been limited to those considered 
essential to career planning and current operations. 

Food, transportation, and clothing costs have been estimated on the basis of 
current authorized allowances and prices. 

Midshipmen gains have been limited to present capacity of the Naval Academy, 
which is insufficient to meet long-range requirements for career officers. 

Aviation cadet gains have been limited to the numbers required to augment 
other pilot training programs. The overall pilot training program is designed to 
meet requirements on a long-range basis. 

A table showing the basic pay costs, included in the estimates, for naval mili- 
tary personnel devoting full time to the Naval Reserve program appears on pages 
41 and 42. 

Activity 1, “Pay and allowances.’”’—This activity includes many items of pay 
and allowances which are not directly related to the overall personnel strength. 
In general, however, the decrease is due primarily to a reduction in the average 
number of personnel entitled to basic pay. A major factor offsetting this savings 
is a substantial increase in reenlistment costs, including the payment of increased 
reenlistment bonus as authorized by Public Law 506, 83d Congress, approved 
July 16, 1954, and an increase in the number of reenlistments. 

Activity 2, “Individual clothing.’’—This activity reflects an increase due to the 
cost of outfitting a greater number of personnel, which more than offsets the 
savings that would otherwise result from a reduction in the number of personnel 
entitled to monthly maintenance allowances. 

Activity 3, ‘Subsistence in kind.’’—This activity reflects normal savings attrib- 
utable to a reduction in the number of personnel to be subsisted, plus further 
savings resulting from improved management of messing operations. 

Activity 4, ‘‘Movements, permanent change of station.’”-—This activity reflects 
savings resulting from a reduction in the overall number of personnel movements. 
The savings which would otherwise be possible because of a reduction in strength 
are partially offset by a substantial increase in the number of personnel gains. 

Activity 5, “Other costs.”—This activity reflects an increase due to payment of 
mortgage insurance premiums which is partially offset by savings due to reduc- 
tions in the number of deaths and the number of enlisted personnel entitled to 
interest on savings deposits withdrawn on separation. 
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BASIS OF ESTIMATES FOR FOOD, TRANSPORTATION, AND CLOTHING 


Mr. WicGLEeswortu. At the bottom of page 3 you say: 


Food, transportation, and clothing costs have been estimated on the basis of 
current authorized allowances and prices. 

What is meant by the word “current’’? 

Captain Stickney. Those that are in effect at the present time, 
Mr. Wigglesworth. We have for clothing a prescribed cost of various 
articles of the bag. That changes from time to time. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. As of what date were the allowances and prices 
fixed that you are basing your request to us on? 

Captain Stickney. The price of clothing is set by the Secretary of 
Defense, and it is effective for the year for which we budget. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. When was it fixed? 

' Captain Stickney. I can get the exact date of that determination. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Roughly, when was it? 

Captain Sticknry. August, I believe, is the date. 

Mr. WiaGLEeswortuH. Are most of these prices as of August 1954? 

Captain Stickney. Yes; in clothing that is correct. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. How about food and transportation? 

Captain SticknEy. With regard to food prices, our best current 
experience is as late as December. We have used that. 

Mr. Wiaa@teswortH. Your food prices are fixed as of December 
1954? 

Captain StickNEy. Yes; that was our latest information for this 
budget. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. How about transportation? 

Captain Stickney. The rates that we used in calculating our trans- 
portation requirements are determined from a sampling of the vouchers 
of the payments made, and we keep those current month by month. 
That which is used in this budget submission was that available in 
December. 

Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. SHepparpD. We will now take up budget activity No. 1, “Pay 
and allowances.”’ 

We will insert page 7 of the justifications in the record at this point. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


’ 


Budget activity No. 1, “Pay and allowances’ 


| | Difference 
a one ie si atthe re Tee (+) or (—), 

Project 1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 1956 compared 
with 1955 


1A | Officers $534, 465, 411 $508, 556,800 | $502,342, 700 — $6, 214, 100 
1B | Enlisted personnel. 1, 580, 135, 259 | 1, 521,438,300 | 1, 480, 994, 000 —40, 444, 300 
1C | Midshipmen 5, 307, 661 5, 067, 400 5, 283, 000 +215, 600 
1D | Aviation cadets. --.....-------- 4, 659, 573 | 4, 810, 500 | 4, 973, 300 +162, 800 


Total obligations payable | | 
from appropriated 


2, 124, 567,904 | 2, 039,873,000 | 1, 993, 593, 000 —46, 280, 000 
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Mr. Sueprparp. Your figure for 1954 was $2,124,567,904. Fo, 
1955 you estimate $2,039,873,000, and the estimate for 1956 js 
$1,993,593,000. 

The first item involved is reflected on page 21 of the detailed sheets 

Captain StickNry. Pages 21 and 22 are a comparison of the officer 
strength and the average ‘numbers for fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 

Page 23 is the beginning of the detailed costing of the officers’ pay 
and allow ances. 


CHANGE IN PROPORTION OF OFFICERS IN THE VARIOUS RANKS 


Mr. SHeprarp. What constituted the changes in officer ratio iy 
the different ranks as between the 2 years that we have referred to here’ 

Admiral Hottoway. May we pick out one specific one and ey- 
plain it? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. For the grade of commander, in 1955, it was 
10.99 percent. In 1956, 12.98 percent. The relative numbers wer 
for 1955, 7,627 and for 1956, 8,777. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that increase—and it is an increase in thy 
number of commanders in the Navy—is the result of long-rang 
personnel planning to maintain a dynamic flow of promotions; to 
liquidate as much as we can the so-called hump of wartime; to create 
a vacuum into which the juniors may flow, and in the overall avoid 
catastrophic legal attrition pursuant to provisions of the Office: 
Personnel Act of 1947. 

The numbers in both years are well within the ceiling imposed by 
Mr. Arends’ limitation law. The committee remembers the history 
of that law. 

In my appearance before the Armed Forces Committee last year | 
brought this matter up and said as far as I can see for 5 years mor 
half a decade, which many of us think is about as far as we should try 
to plan in personnel because the international situation is so uncertain, 
we can live under the Arends amendment to the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947. 

The numbers will vary and get bigger over a cycle and get smaller 
again in certain grades. ‘This is a part of that 5-year plan, part of 
the long-range plan calculated to cherish the career officer personnel 
structure. 

That is a rather complicated picture, and if the committee would 
ever like us to give a complete presentation in detail and numbers, we 
are prepared to do it. 

Mr. SuepparD. I think we have discussed this to a degree in pre- 
vious appropriation hearings? 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes. 

Mr. SuepparpD. I do not recall that the 5-year plan was completel) 
refined to a determinable factor, and I doubt if it is yet. 

Admiral Hottoway. I would use “5 years” with a very broad 
connotation, Mr. Chairman, because you are quite correct, at the 
present time we cannot refine any personnel plan beyond say 1956, 
but we have to look to the future within reasonable limits to cherish 
the career structure and the well-being of our people. 
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INVOLUNTARY RELEASES OF RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. In evaluating a program of this character, what 
disturbing factor reflects in the Reserve program presently in the 
service, if any? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, for the Reserves currently in 
the program, I think that I am correct in saying that no involuntary 
releases Of Reserves are anticipated for the fiscal year 1956. The Re- 
sorves do not have the same certainty in certain aspects that the Regu- 
ulars do. It is written in the law that the Reserve is to be recalled 
when we need him to augment the Regular service, and then they can 
vo home when we no longer need them. We also recognize we have a 
vreat moral obligation to those gentlemen when they have been with 
us a good many years, and that is reflected in the manner in which we 
have had involuntary releases determined by board action establishing 
priority for retention—and we release from the bottom—and we have 
a saving clause to the effect that anybody within 2 years of 20 years of 
service will not be released under any circumstances. 

It is not 100 percent protection for the Reserve officers, admittedly. 
We want to cherish them and do it in every way we can, however. As 
[ say, this next year we anticipate no involuntary releases in the fiscal 
year 1956 of Reserve officers. 


REDUCTION IN BASIC PAY OF W-4 WARRANT OFFICERS 


Mr. SHepparD. On page 23 of the justifications I note that the only 
change in rate reflected here is on warrant officer W-4 grade. Why 
would that be? 

Captain Martin. The warrant officer situation in 1956, along with 
other reductions in the officer size of the Navy, is coming down also. 
This reflects a drop in numbers. The increase in the W-4 over 
what we have previously had is the result of years of service. They 
become eligible for promotion to W—4 after a specified length of time. 

Mr. SHepparp. When one takes your answer into consideration, 
why the increase from $352,640 to $1,188,100? 

Captain Stickney. The increased number in the W-4 class would 
make a decrease in the rate, Mr. Chairman, because it is a composite, 
and the length of service they have would bring a lower rate for the 
overall group. 


PAY FOR AVIATION AND SUBMARINE DUTY 


Mr. SHepprarp. Now, reflected on page 24 there are some rather 
sharp changes as to flight pay, although the total does not change 
much. Will you comment on that, please? 

Captain StickNrey. The rates are the same. It is the number of 
people entitled to flight pay. That ties in with the increase in the 
rank of commander, as described by Admiral Holloway a few minutes 
ago. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, the same general principle is 
reflected here that has occurred in the other issues that I have 
addressed myself to; is that correct? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes. 
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Mr. Suepparp. As to submarine duty I note the same number jy 
both years. I assume the same number of submarines are in the fleg 
for both years? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes; that is correct. I would want to further 
verify it, but I believe that is correct. 

Captain Stickney. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. We used the 
same in this case because it is based upon the actual allowance for 
people in submarines, and as you know, they only draw it when they 
are actually serving in submarines, so it would tie directly into the 
officers’ allowances of the submarines. 


CHANGE IN RATIO OF OFFICER TO ENLISTED PERSONNEL IN DEMOLITION 
OF EXPLOSIVES 


Mr. SHepparD. With reference to page 25, item ‘“e,” I note an 
increase of 17. On page 30 there is a decrease reflected of 40 in the 
same category for enlisted personnel. What, if any, is the connection? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, they are special programs. | 
cannot rationalize at this instant. I will provide an answer for the 
record. We will rationalize the figures and furnish the answer to the 
committee. 

(The following was furnished for the record:) 

The number of officers and enlisted personnel shown under ‘‘Incentive pay, 
hazardous duty, demolition of explosives,’ includes underwater demolition 
personnel as well as personnel engaged in explosive ordnance disposal. The 
ratio of officers to enlisted personnel in underwater demolition teams is about | to 
7. Explosive ordnance disposal teams operate on a ratio of about 1 officer to 2 
enlisted personnel. Current planning provides for the reduction of 1 underwater 
demolition unit (about 13 officers and 92 enlisted personnel) and an increase in the 
number of explosive ordnance disposal teams, as well as an increase in training 
of both officer, and enlisted personnel in explosive ordnance disposal. The de- 
crease in the overall number of enlisted personnel which will occur by the elimina- 
tion of the underwater demolition unit will not be compensated for by a com- 
parable increase in enlisted personnel assigned to explosive ordnance disposal. 


CHANGES IN RATE FOR QUARTERS AND STATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. On page 26 under quarters allowance, why should 
the average rate go up? Is it because of a higher proportion of senior 
officers in the total? 

Lieutenant WrELLoNns. We have more senior officers, as shown here, 
with dependents, and the rate for those officers is higher than it is 
for junior officers. That is the reason for the increase. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the same general application hold true for 
the increase in station allowances? 

Lieutenant WrLLons. No, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the explanation for that? 

Captain Stickney. The actual rate increases in station allowance 


is due to 1956 being a leap year, Mr. Chairman. There is 1 more 
day, sir. 


INCREASE ABOVE PREVIOUS ESTIMATES IN NUMBER OF DOCTORS AND 
DENTISTS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. On page 27 I note that there is not much change 
in the number of doctors and dentists. Last year, I think, you 
indicated a rather substantial drop from 5,900 plus to 4,658 for 1955. 
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Apparently you are not going down to that number. What is the 
answer to that? 

Admiral Hottoway. I will take this in general terms and refine it 
later, if it is indicated my explanation is not complete. 

Last year in the middle of the year there was a change in the ratio 
of medical officers per 1,000 personnel, which we reflected in the 1955 
budget. The change now is reflected only by the 3.26 per 1,000, 
which is our standard which will extend throughout the next 2 fiscal 
years. 

’ Mr. SHEepparp. I interpret your answer to be the change has been 
due to @ per capita percentage application; is that correct? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, between the 2 years. There 
has been a shift by administrative action from the Secretary of 
Defense level. I would like to have accurately documented, and 
furnish it for the record. 

Mr. SHepparp. If you will, please. 

(The following was submitted for the record:) 

The planned reduction from 5,914 in fiscal year 1954 to 4,658 in fiscal year 1955 
is stated in the 1955 budget submission in terms of man-years. This budget 
now before you plans for 5,016 man-years in fiscal year 1955 and 5,004 man-years 
in fiscal year 1956. The reason for the increase in man-years above that planned 
a vear ago is due to change in the timing of procurement which will generate the 
additional man-years. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RATES fOR SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCE OF ENLISTED 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. SHEPPARD. On page 31, with regard to enlisted allowance for 
subsistence, that is, cash allowances, you reflect $940.52 in one cate- 
gory and $402.60 in another. They appear to be the same as for the 
current year. Are those the rates currently authorized? Have the 
rates for 1956 been set definitely? 

Captain Stickney. The rate has not been changed. It is $1.10. 
The actual difference in the rates between 1955 and 1956 is again 
because it is a leap year. 

Mr. SuHepparp. At what particular period of the fiscal year are 
these rates usually set? 

Captain Stickney. The $1.10 for the commutation of rations was 
established in November 1953. It was originally established in 
November 1953 by the Secretary of Defense, and each year subsequent 
to that it has been reestablished at the $1.10 rate. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATED RATES OF QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Mr. SHepparpD. As to the item for quarters allowance reflected on 
page 31, I do not see reflected the allowance where public quarters 
are granted. What is the situation there, and what do you figure— 
more such quarters will be available, or what? 

Lieutenant Wre.tons. The rates shown here are from the pay 
records and statistics. We get that information from Cleveland on 
each 6 months’ period as the pay records are closed out, and this is the 
average amount of money paid to each man in each pay grade. This 
is our latest and best experience, and that is why it is shown here as 
our rate. 
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Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you are forecasting this situation 
on the premise of past experience that you have had, percentagewise? 

Lieutenant Wetions. That is from the actual expenditure rate in 
the past. 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN NUMBER OF REENLISTMENT BONUSES 


Mr. SHepparp. Now, with reference to page 33, the reenlistment 
bonus, I notice a change in the numbers. 

Captain Stickney. The increase in number is taken from the plan 
of the increased reenlistments we anticipate in 1956 compared to 1955. 
The rate we have used is again from a sampling of our pay records, 
and we have had to make an estimate on top of that because the 
records do not give us experience on the new bonus for reenlistments, 

Mr. SHeprarD. What is the total number lost this year as compared 
to the past year? 

Captain SticKNEY. The total enlisted loss for 1955, 218,250. For 
1956, 189,514. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth, any questions with reference to 
activity No. 1? 


COMPARISON OF DECREASE IN PAY AND ALLOWANCES ESTIMATES WITH 
DECREASE IN SIZE OF THE NAVY 


Mr. WiacieswortH. The decrease in the size of the Navy from 
1955 to 1956, if we take the average figures, seems to be something 
like 3 percent, Admiral. Is that about it? 

Admiral Hotitoway. It is 8,000 men for 1956. It is around 55,000 
or 60,000 for 1955, and approximately the same for 1954. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. | am talking about the difference between the 
average strength in 1955 and 1956, which Admiral Clexton told us 
was something like 22,417. That would be just about 3 percent. 

Captain Sticknry. Roughly 3 percent. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Now, this activity we are talking about it is 
true shows a reduction of $46,280,000 as compared with the fiscal year 
1955, but it is considerably short of a 3 percent reduction. I realize 
that you cannot apply a percentage mathematically, but here you 
have a little over a 2 percent reduction, and in dollars 1 percent would 
represent somewhere around $20 million. Why should there be that 
$20 million excess mathematically in view of the overall reduction of 
3 percent in the Regular Navy? 

Captain Stickney. In preparing the budget estimate for pay and 
allowances our calculations are based upon the exact plan. In other 
words, we calculated on the average number in each rank of the 
officers that will be on board during the year, from information as to 
the average pay for average length of service; an average price of that 
particular officer in that grade for that particular year. That is done 
for each grade and each pay grade in the enlisted personnel, and the 
only way that it would come out directly proportional would be for a 
percentage reduction in each grade right straight through and for the 
average service in that grade of people each year to be the same. In 
that case it would come out as a straight proportion to the number of 
people decreased. 
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Mr. WieeLeswortnH. In other words, within-grade promotions 
amount to an increased cost of around $20 million? 

Captain Stickney. Not exactly within-grade promotions. That is 
the increased cost as applied to the percentage increase in the overall 
budget activity and it 1s obtained because the number of people in 
any one grade i is not the same percentage of the whole as it was in 
the prior year; nor are the people in that grade entitled to the same 
pay as were the people in that grade the prior year. It could be less, 
or it could be more. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. There are substantially more, as has been 
pointed out, in the grade of captain, commander, and lieutenant 
commander, ‘than there were in 1955 by reason of what is referred to 
as within-grade promotions. I can see that that would call for more 
money; but, I am surprised that you should need $20 million more 
than you would need mathematic ally to care for the 3 percent overall 
reduction. 

Captain SrickNEey. Actually, also, our losses are in the people that 
cost the least, in general. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. On page 24 under “Incentive pay,” why 
should the number entitled to that pay increase from 18,683 to 19,652, 
in view of the overall decrease in the size of the Navy? 

Admiral Hottoway. I will give a general answer to that,. Mr. 
Wigglesworth, if I may and then I will ask the staff to support me. 

Actually in this budget and in this year’s personnel plan, there has 
heen an emphasis on aviation and the relative balance has increased 
in the direction of aviation. We have an additional air group and 
additional aviation strength; we have additional, better and longer 
aviation training, and I think that is the general phenomena which 
develops this situation. 

Admiral CLexton. As indicated on page 24, for instance the grade 
of ensign, which is our youngest, most junior commissioned officer 
with fleet orders , and where the big input or net increase in procure- 

ment must take place, the number increases from 2,262 in 1955 to an 
estimated 4,127 in 19: 56. This indicates the increased emphasis on the 
weronautical organization of the Navy. 


BASIS FOR PROJECTION OF STATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Wiaciteswortu. At page 26, “Basic allowance for quarters 
officers with dependents),” is there an increase in the average rate 
there? 

Admiral Hottoway. The rate is the same. There is some increase 
in numbers in the higher grade. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. I am looking at the subtotal increase. 

Captain Stickney. The subtotal increase in the budget is a com- 
posite which is arrived at actually by the sum of the actual rates 
applied to the individual grades and then you end up with the average 
for all of them. And an increase in one of those up above could pull 
the overall average up. It is really a composite. We have increased 
numbers in some of the higher grades. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. In connection with this computation, do you 
— ‘a deduction where public quarters are furnished? 

Captain StickNry. This year, since we have better information as 
\o people drawing quarters allowance from an actual sampling of the 
59136—55——17 
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pay records, rather than calculating statistically who would be entitled 
to it and then deducting the public quarters we have, we have only 
put in those entitled to quarters based on an actual sampling of the 
pay records. We think this is more accurate. 

Mr. WicGuieswortu. This is a new method which leaves that 
deduction out of the picture entirely? 

Captain Stickney. Since we do not put it in to have to deduct it. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. What about “Station allowances” on the 
same page? It does not seem to reflect any reduction in rates there: 
but I was under the impression you gave us a considerably higher rate 
both for subsistence and quarters last year. 

Captain Stickney. It is the same for both years. What we have 
used here, again, is a composite rate of the various quarters. For 
subsistence, that is a rate of $2.04 and $2 for quarters. This is not 
the rate for any one country, but a composite rate for the various 
countries in which we have naval personnel. The rates for each 
country are established by the per diem travel and transportation 
allowance committees. 

Mr. Suepparp. While I have no quarrel with the method of com- 
puting your requirements, I should not assume from that method of 
operation that that controls the actual allowance to the individual 
in geographical area A compared with geographical area B; but it is 
simply for the purpose of computing the mathematics according to 
the law of averages? 

Captain SticknEy. Determining the funds we will require overall 
to pay the allowances to which the individual is entitled in accordance 
with the authorization established by the Per Diem Travel and 
Transportation Committee. 


REDUCTION OF STATION ALLOWANCE RATE 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. I call your attention to the fact that on page 
129 of last year’s hearings under the heading “Station allowances for 
officers,”’ pursuant to an inquiry which I directed to Captain Cheney, 
information was furnished to the effect that ‘Station allowances for 
officers in fiscal year 1953 averaged $831.37 for subsistence and $915.38 
for quarters.”’ If that be true, you are reflecting a substantial decrease. 

Captain Stickney. That was true at that time. That was an 
annual rate and we have a better figure for 1955 and 1956 in the budget 
this year, and there has been a reduction. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. It is a lower rate this year? 

Captain Stickney. It is lower; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I know some members of this committee felt 
at that time that the station allowances were exceedingly high and 
this apparently reflects a very substantial reduction both in respect 
to subsistence and quarters, 

Captain Sricknry. Yes, sir. The per diem committee has been 
reviewing many of the areas in which station allowances are authorized 
and I think they have made reductions in sorre places. There have 
been some increases; but, overall, there has been a net reduction. 


INCREASE IN CLOTHING ALLOWANCE RATE 


Mr. Wiccieswortnu. I notice on page 28, item 15 ‘Clothing 
allowance’”’ a slight increase in the rate for ‘Reserve initial allowance. 
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What does that ‘Reserve initial allowance’ mean? Does that refer 
to the Reserve Corps? 

Captain Stickney. That initial allowance for the Reserve who is 
alled to active duty. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What is that—the clothing bag? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 

a Wice.teswortu. And the cost has gone up? 

Captain StickNEy. The cost is up $4. 

Mr. WicGLEswortu. Because you have more in it? 

Captain Stickney. I do not recall exactly; I can furnish that. 

Nors.—The rate which reflects the $4 increase is a composite rate determined 
bv the ratio of Naval Aviation cadets to Naval Reserve officers ordered to active 
duty. 

SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCE FOR AVIATION CADETS 


Mr. WiaateswortH. Looking at pages 33 and 34, I take it you are 
still paying a cash subsistence allowance to aviation cadets of con- 
siderably more than you pay to a midshipman. That is correct; is it 
not? 

Captain Stickney. The aviation cadets are entitled to the officer 
allowance. 

Mr. Wieateswortu. As a matter of law? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicaLeswortu. Fixed by the Secretary of Defense? 

Captain Stickney. It is 34 United States Code 850 (c) and (e). 

Mr. WiaaieswortH. Well that does not fix $574.56. 

Captain Stickney. No. It is the officer’s allowance. They are 
entitled to $47.88 per month. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Is that fixed by statute? 

Captain SrickNEy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortsH. The dollars-and-cents figure is fixed by 
statute? 

Captain Sricknry. Yes, sir. It comes out that odd amount 
because of that percentage increase in pay 3 years ago. 


INCREASE IN AVERAGE RATE OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL STATION 
ALLOWANCES 


Mr. WicGLEswortH. My attention is called to page 140 of last 
year’s hearings, to enlisted personnel station allowances, which gives 
figures of $324.29 for 1954 and $324.29 for 1955, which would seem 
to compare with $598.15 at the bottom of page 31 of the justifica- 
tions. Is that a fair comparison and, if so, why the increase? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Wigglesworth, the staff are unable to 
rationalize at this moment. If you will bear with me, we will produce 
a rationalization for the record, or search out the error if there is one. 

Mr. WigGLeswortnH. Very well. 

(The following statement was submitted later:) 

Prior to July 1, 1953, the Secretaries of the uniformed services had prescribed 

a station allowance of $1.05 per day for enlisted - reat ‘rs with dependents sta- 
tioned outside the United States at places where Government messes were avail- 
able even though no other allowance had been established for the location. 
This granted these members an amount equivalent to the basic allowance ($2.25 


at that time) for subsistence that members were entitled to where a mess was not 
available. It was determined that this created an inequity with respect to the 
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enlisted personnel in the United States who were subsisting with dependents but 
who only received a commuted ration ($1.20 at that time) where a mess was 
available, and it was therefore discontinued. 

The effect of these determinations was to remove from any entitlement a great 
percentage of enlisted personnel with a resulting increase in the average allow- 
ance for those remaining entitled to an allowance. 

The budgetary implications of these determinations were not known at the 
time of the preparation of the 1955 budget and the numbers and rates applicable 
to 1954 were used. Twelve thousand and seven hundred were shown in the 1955 
presentation at an average rate of $324.29 against 6,700 at an average rate of 
$596.15 for 1955 in the 1956 submission. 


SUMMARY OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES ESTIMATES 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. Admiral, last year you gave us a summary 
of activity No. 1 ‘Pay and allowances” at page 139 of the hearings, 
I would be glad if you could furnish a similar table for us at this time, 

Admiral Hottoway. We will do that. 

Captain Sticknry. We have it here. 

(The table submitted for the record is as follows:) 


Summary of activity 1, “Pay and allowances”’ 


1955 estimates 1956 estimates 


Num- | Average | Num- | Average 
, Average Amount u ae 


ber | rate | ber rate Amount 


A. OFFICERS | | 


. Incentive pay, hazardous duty } 20,195 | 1,575. 54 31, 818,000 | 21,181 | 1,570.34 33, 261, 360 
3. Basic allowance for subsistence_._-| 75,156 | 574.56 | 438,181,631 | 73,340 574. 56 | 42, 138, 230 
. Basic allowance for quarters_- | 55,171 | 1,275.15 | 70, 351,121 | 53,657 | 1,291.35 | 69, 290, 064 
. Station allowances : | 2,450 739. 80 | 1, 812, 500 2,450 | 741.80 | 1, 817, 400 
. Personal money allowance, flag | | 
officers 35 | 48, 700 35 ; 48, 700 
. Special pay, salvage diving -- . 1,000 5 1, 000 
. Special pay, physicians and den- | 
tists__ | | 1,200. 00 6, 019, 200 5, 004 : 00 6, 004, 800 
. Special allowance (34 U. S. C. | 
865a) | bs = 12, 600 sae 2, 600 
. Cash payment for unused leave 
on separation 3, 855 711. 00 9, 849, 483 | 13, 279 
. Severance pay for physical disa- 
bility | , 748. 00 645, 728 151 
. Mustering-out pay | 295.00 | 3, 334, 975 | 12, 458 
. Mileage on separation | 80. 00 | 1, 054, 800 | 12, 8386 
. Severance pay on failure of pro- 
motion. | 34: 3, 908. 00 3, 055, 444 343 
5. Clothing allowance for Reserve 
and temporary officers_ - | ta 2, 381, 825 


. Basic pay ‘ | 75,156 |$4, 457. 26 | $334, 989, 869 | 73,340 |$4, 502.24 | $330, 194,579 


Total officers .- : 5, 156 | 6, 766.68 | 508, 


556, 876 | 73,340 | 


| 





B. ENLISTED PERSONNEL | 


. Basic pay 610, 101 | 1, 643.93 |1, 002, 965, 812 |589, 500 
. Incentive pay, hazardous duty 33, 848 686.71 | 23, 243, 640 | 34, 188 
. Basic allowance for subsistence..._|161, 737 | 438.25 | 70, 881, 843 |158, 855 ‘ 70, 026. ! 
. Basie allowance for quarters___- 248, 596 932.95 | 231, 928, 317 |237, 409 | | 224, 351, 236 
5. Station allowances_ -_- ; --| 6,700 | 596.15 | 3, 994,200 | 6,700 5 4, 007, 600 
. Special pay, diving duty - 2,668 |. 283.51 | 756,408 | 2,668 283. ! 756, 408 
. Special pay, sea and foreign duty../343,455 | 148. 59 51, 033, 708 |319, 791 ¢ 48, 598, 7 
. Cash payment for unused leave | | 
on separation 224,775 | 181.00} 40,684,275 |195, 777 | 81. 35, 435, 6¢ 
. Severance pay for physical dis- | | | | 
ability __- 2,083 | 1,540.00 3, 207,820 | 1,951 | 1, 00 3, 004, 540 
. Mustering-out pay 221,334 | 291.00 64, 408, 194 |194, 620 299. 00 58, 191, 380 
. Mileage on separation ‘ 216, 738 | 79.00 | 17,122,302 |200, 585 | 78. 00 | 15, 645, 630 
2. Discharge gratuity '_- .-| 10, 250 | 3.00 30,750 | 9,904 | 3.00 | 29, 712 
. Reenlistment bonus-. 13, 907 . 00 11, 181, 228 | 28, 032 868. 00 | 24, 331, 776 


Total enlisted personnel. _....../610,101 | 2,493.75 |1, 521, 438, 497 |589, 500 | 2, 512.29 | 1, 480, 994, 146 
Ses eee eS —— | =< ————as 


| 


See feotnote at end of table, p. 257. 
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Summary of activity 1, “Pay and allowances’’—Continued 


1955 estimates 1956 estimates 


fum- | Average Num- | Average | 
Num A verage Amount u erage 


Am 
ber rate ber rate ount 


C. MIDSHIPMEN | | 

1. Pay 3,5 $973. 44 | $3, 445, 978 3, 691 $973. 44 $3, 592, 967 

2. ( ‘ash subsistence allowance _- 3, 492. 75 1, 547, 235 3, 274 494. 10 , 617, 683 
3. Travel from home to first duty | 

station !__ hae ; 4 60. 00 4, 280 1, 207 60. 00 72, 420 


Total midshipmen- -_---- =" 1, 431. 50 5, 067, 193 3, 691 , 431. 34 5, 283, 070 
D. AVIATION CADETS 

Pay 3, 375 | 1,310.40 422, 6 3,485 | 1,310.40 | 4, 566, 744 
Basie allowance for subsistence . 574. 56 257, 403 463 574. 56 266, 021 
3. Basie alowance for quarters-__-_-_ O¢ 925. 20 91, 595 102 925. 2 94, 370 
. Cash payment for unused leave _- 267 96. 00 25, 632 318 | 96. 30, 523 

5. Severance pay for physical dis- 
ability. .- 375. 00 3, 8 375. 3, 000 
. Mustering-out pay | ‘ 300. 00 &, 400 2: ‘ 7, 500 
. Mileage on separation : 70. 00 1, 960 | 70. 5, 180 


Total, aviation cadets 3,375 | 1,425. 36 4, 810, 590 3,485 | 1,427.07 | , 973, 343 
home aes —456 —473 
Total, activity 1, “Pay and ’ 
allowances’’_-__- 2, 039, 873, 000 | 1, 993, 593, 000 


| 


1 Last year these items were included els« ‘whe ‘re in the budget estimates for this appropriation and they 
were not included in the summary of pay and allowances inserted in the record. The above estimate for 
fiscal year 1955, excluding these items, is $2,039,767,970, or $54,192,030 less than the estimate of $2,093,960, 000 
reflected in the record last year. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Mr. SHepparp. We will take up budget activity No. 2, ‘Individual 
clothing.” I see opposite tabs 2 (A) enlisted personnel and 2 (B) 
aviation cadets, the amount for 1955 of $64,193,000, and requested 
for 1956, $65,881,000, which shows an increase of $1,688,000. We 
find the detailed computations reflected on pages 35 and 36. 

I notice on page 35 you reflect an increase from $26,407,129 to 
$28,913,068. What is the requirement reflected in the increase, 
please? 

Captain Stickney. We have increased the number of officer can- 
didates, increased the number of first enlistments, and the rate is the 
same, which would give an increased total requirement of the figures 
which you quoted. 

Mr. SHepparpD. That is purely a mathematical computation? 

Captain Stickney. It is the increased numbers of people entitled 
to clothing. 

PERSONNEL REDUCTION IN THE WAVES 


Mr. SHepparD. By the way, there was recently quite a new spaper 
item pertaining to your reduction of the WAVES. What is the pic- 
ture at present, if the newspaper report was correct? 

Captain Martin. Mr. Chairman, when the Navy started going 
down after Korea, of course the WAVES came down along with 
everyone else. T he indications were we were still going to be reduced 
further and, as the years have gone along—the last 2 or 3 years—the 
size of the Navy, of course, has been reduced. 

A decision had to be made in regard to what the WAVE size should 
be in relation to the whole Navy, and the decision was made to form'a 
mobilization nucleus of 500 officers and 5 ,000 enlisted WAVES and 
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that is the goal we are approaching now and probably will reach either 
in 1957 or 1958. 

There is no involuntary release of those girls at all; it is just 4 
matter of attrition. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Heretofore I have been under the impression that 
the major portion of this type of military personnel was more or less 
operational in the field of stenographic and clerical services and things 
of that general character. Is that a correct assumption? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparD. In the reduction of the WAVE personnel, as you 
have referred to it, am I to assume from the dollar reduction that you 
are possibly replacing those people by civilian personnel for work of 
like character? 

Admiral Hotioway. In general, in getting as much of our military 
personnel into the operating forces and out of support, let us say, the 
tendency is to reduce the number of people in strict clerical and 
administrative work that can only be used in a Shore Establishment 
and, except in a limited fashion, not beyond the continental limits of 
the United States. 

That general situation led us to reduce the WAVES to a figure 
that we consider an optimum as a mobilization base and representa- 
tive of the best economy of manpower in order to perform the reduc- 
tion in force. When Captain Martin said there was no involuntary 
release of WAVES, he meant there will be none over the next 2 fiscal 
years. There have been some in the past fiscal year; but for the next 
fiscal year we will let attrition take charge to carry out the planned 
reduction. 

Mr. SuHepparD. Your entire presentation made under this tab is 
definitely parallel mathematically, so far as the procedure is con- 
cerned in the determination of your end figures, with that which you 
have gone into detail on tab 1? 

Admiral Houtitoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is correct, is it not? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not see the necessity for too much repetition, 
then. 

DETERMINATION OF UNIFORM SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. WiacieswortH. Did I understand correctly that you were 
losing more people in 1955 than you will in 1956? 

Captain Stickney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Under those circumstances, why should there 
be a requirement for more people to receive uniforms in 1956 than in 
1955? 

Captain Stickney. The losses in 1956 are less than in 1955. ‘That 
is correct. However, in 1955, the strength of the Navy is being re- 
duced to such an extent that the number of replacements in 1955 or the 
new enlistments that we must obtain is less than the number we must 
obtain in 1956. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Wigglesworth, if I may interpolate, that 
is exactly correct. The onboard average number of recruits is greater 
in 1956 than it was in 1955 to carry out the essential replacements. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Have you the figures for 1956 and 1955? 
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Captain Stickney. The losses in 1955 are 218,251; in 1956 the 
losses are 189,514. However, in order to maintain our strength to 
1955, there will be new first enlistments or first reporting for active 
duty of 167,203, and a greater number, or 182,714 in 1956. 


BLANKETS AND PILLOWS 


Mr. WieGLeswortH. What about item No. 4, “Blankets and 
pillows”? You ask for 162,383 in 1955 and 178,311 in 1956. I was 
under the impression you now had a policy of rotation, so to speak. 

Captain StickNny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiee@LeswortH. So that you do not have to purchase 100 
percent every year. 

Captain Sticknny. This is the last year of that program and next 
year we will not have this item in the budget. It will then become 
organizational clothing and we will not budget for two blankets and 
a pillow for each new enlistee. 


SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Now we will take up budget activity 3, ‘‘Subsistence 
inkind.”” I see your estimate for 1955 was $177,799,000 as against an 
estimate for 1956 of $169,215,000. This reflects a reduction of 
$8,384,000. 

The details pertaining to this activity are reflected on pages 16 and 
37. I note the rates used, but what are the most recent actual cost 
rates available which apply as represented in this requirement? 

Captain Sticknrny. Those were the latest rates just prior to the 
preparation of this budget activity. 

Mr. SHepparp. What do your items of actual cost for 1955 reflect 
as against the rates that are expressed on page 16? 

Captain Sticknry. Those rates we have used are actually the rates 
that are generated from our experience. This rate is one that we have 
arrived at in a study of the actual cost of feeding, and the Army, Air 
Force, Navy, and Marine Corps have worked together on this, and 
this $1.07 for ashore United States was a markup that we were allowed. 
We had $1.07 and a fraction experience rate and, as you recall, we had 
$1.08 last year, and we have reduced it to $1.07 for ashore, United 
States. 

Mr. SHepparp. But this bracket in here “Ashore United States” 
and ‘“‘Ashore overseas” as well shows that figure of $1.07 is prevalent. 

Captain SticKNEY. Overseas is $1.17, I believe. 

Mr. SuepparpD. I beg your pardon; proceed with your statement. 
You are talking about the general mess at this time. 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. The $1.07 rate is satisfactory. Due 
to our cost for butter, as you recall last year, we were given a 3-cent 
increase over the other services, because we could not purchase oleo- 
margarine. The butter rate has now gone down. I believe the other 
services are budgeting at $1.05 and we have reduced to what would 
only be a 2-cent increase for butter. 

Mr. Saepparp. Now I would like to direct my inquiry to the hos- 
pital mess ashore and also overseas, which is reflected on the basis of 
$1.07. I would like to know how you arrive at the $1.07 figure for the 
hospital mess overseas. 
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Captain Stickney. The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery which js 
responsible for the operation of hospitals, bill us at this rate for the 
people they feed in their hospitals. It is an estimated rate at which 
they are to be reimbursed for the people they feed in the messes jy 
the hospital. 

We used $1.10 last year as the hospital rate and that is what they 
were reimbursed for last year, and this year the rate is $1.07. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On page 37 you show the number of personnel sub- 
sisted in kind. What are the other number of personnel in the total 
enlisted figure for 1956 of 589,500? 

Captain SticknEy. The other people that cannot be subsisted in 
kind would be people who have been authorized to mess separately, 
which would be a commutted ration and people in areas where there 
is no general mess to feed them. In other words, their allowance 
for their subsistence is put in activity 1 of this budget, since it is paid 
to them in cash in lieu of subsistence in kind. 


ANALYSIS OF SUBSISTENCE RATES 


Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would prepare a table similar to what 
we have had in the past for the record, showing for 1954, 1955, and 
1956 the rates broken down as to the raw food costs, transportation and 
loss, including the addition for the butter item, and put that in at 
this point in the record. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

(The following table was submitted:) 


Ss » 
Ashore Ashore 


ies 
United overseas 


| Afloat 
States } Taa7 


Fiscal year 1954 (actual cost): | 
Raw food cost ; he od e344 ‘ } $1. 0403 $1. 1478 | 
Addition for butter. ; ‘ 4 ‘ : . 0200 . 0200 
Transportation and Joss. --- i ays. . 0159 . 0234 | 


Total : cate ; - cslcaaar silicic ‘ all 1. 0762 | i 1912 | 


Fiscal year 1955 (based on 6 months experience—preliminary): | 
Raw food cost iin eee | 1. 0412 | 1. 1269 | 
Addition for butter Sede a . 0200 . 0200 | 
Transportation and loss.-.....-.-----...-- i . 0159 . 0229 | 


Total----- sieiniewais ae 1.0771 x 1698 | 


Fiscal year 1956 (budget rates): | | 
Raw food cost gto ; ; , eS 1. 0342 | 1. 1271 | 
PRL NCRDUD Mt UU Hs he Sh kk gb ts he vee went cukagil . 0200 | . 0200 | 
Transportation and loss. --..-...-.-.--..-- Sawa i . 0158 | . 0229 | 


TOCESK bo -S5iteeests os “ : 1. 0700 | 1. 1700 | 


EFFECT OF INCREASE IN RECRUITS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Now the number of personnel reflected on page 37, 
compared with 1955, appear to show that you have more men coming 
out of the forces afloat. How does that square with the previous 
statement to the general effect that a portion only of the reduction 
comes out of the fleet forces? In other words, if my assumption 1s 
incorrect, tell me so and where. 

Captain StickNEy. We have such an increase in recruit training— 
and that is shown ashore—it has increased ‘the number of people 
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actually being subsisted in the general mess ashore in the United 
States. The increase primarily is due to the increased recruit training. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. And my assumption of its coming out of the fleet 
actually is not true? 
Captain Stickney. That is correct. 


INCREASE IN ASHORE OVERSEAS RATE 


Mr. WieeLeswortu. I am interested to know why the ashore 
overseas rate goes up as compared with the current year. It is only 
one of four rates which increases. 

Captain Stickney. Our experience has shown that the cost is 
going up ashore, overseas, and there has been a slight reduction afloat 
indicated. Our actual experience is that there is an increase in cost 
of feeding ashore outside the United States, and there is a slight 
decrease afloat. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortH. What is that—an overall worldwide cost 
divided by the number of persons? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir; it is a worldwide cost. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. And what has your actual experience been; 
what is your experience as of the latest available date? 

Captain Sticknny. For the second quarter of the last fiscal year 
which ended in December, the actual experience showed $1.1726 for 
ashore Overseas. 

Mr. WiaeLtesworth. I do not believe I have anything further, Mr. 
Chairman. 


MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Suepparp. We will pick up budget activity 4 “Movements, 
permanent change of station,’”’ in which for 1955 the estimate was 
reflected as being $88,506,000, compared with the 1956 estimate of 
$86,174,000, which shows a decrease of $2,322,000. What, in general, 
has created the decrease which is reflected in the figures I just enumer- 
ated? 

Your details are reflected on pages 38 and 39 of the justifications. 

Admiral HoLttoway. I think it is correct to say that with the reduc- 
tion in the overall size of the Navy’s personnel, we are undertaking to 
build up, within that overall size, the segment of career personnel 
which, in turn, is engendering a higher order of stability on station, 
which is reflected in reduced travel costs. That phenomena, plus the 
overall reduction in numbers, helps to alleviate the situation. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see that your reduction is pretty generally re- 
flected throughout the breakdown that is evidenced on page 38, and 
the purpose and scope of the work as indicated in the justifications 
provide for travel and transportation according to the statutory 
authority of military personnel on active duty and their dependents, 
household effects and automobiles, as it applies to this decrease you 
reflect in your breakdown. 

Again we are into a general field of mathematics that is resolved 
from your total amount of personnel activity. Now you have had 
some cuts in your transportation budgets in the past, particularly as 
. applies to household effects, automobiles and things of that general 
character? 





Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What effect, if any, have those cuts reflected insofar 
as the general handling of your personnel in those categories referred 
to is concerned? 

Captain Stickney. Actually in the last 2 years we have had changes 
in personnel strength reducing the man-year averages to the extent that 
the amount allowed was such that we have actually had a 
balances, so that we have had sufficient funds to take care of oy 
travel. However, travel has been very carefully watched and w a 
Admiral Holloway first became Chief of Naval Personnel, one of the 
first things he did was to convene a committee to watch over the 
unnecessary transfer of officers, in order to cut down transportation, 
It was at that point, I think, we were being criticized by this committee 
for our expenditures on travel. And we have reduced considerably 
and are still meeting our travel requirements, although difficult due 
to so many losses and gains of personnel, and we are still meeting the 
normal rotation of duty to fulfill our mission. 

Mr. Suepparp. For example, you reflect an actual 1954 cost of 
$64.8 million, as against the estimate last year of $77.9 million for 
that year. That is quite a reduction and I am just wondering if the 
experience in that field, was for the same general reason that you gave 
to my previous question? 

Captain Stickney. Each year when we prepare our budget we 
use the best experience rates we have and, in the interest of cutting 
them down, they are as low as we feel will support the movement of 
the military personnel and their dependents. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In 1955 you indicated a year ago that $72.9 million 
would be needed and that is the figure the committee reduced. Now 
you show $88.5 million. This appears to be a very substantial differ- 
ence and does the explanation you have given me to the previous 
interrogations result in the same answer in this field? 

Captain StickNnry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortu. I do not understand that at all, Mr. Chairman. 

Captain Sticknny. There is one item in here on the shipment of 
household effects where we had a transfer in 1954 of some $15 million, 
which was inadequate. We had no experience and have had to 
increase that to about $24 million as experience came in and was 
available to us to indicate what the actual cost of the shipment of 
household effects would be. 

Mr. SuEpparp. I can understand the differential, but I still want to 
know whether the tonnage requirement is reflected detrimentally and, 
if so, to what degree. 

You did suffer a tonnage reduction in the last appropriation bill, 
if am not in error. 

Captain Stickney. The restriction to 9,000 was removed, per- 
mitting up to 11,000 in total maximum tonnage for household effects. 

Mr. Suepparp. That was in your last budget. 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. This current year we are permitted 
up to 11,000 in lieu of the 9,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. What effect does that have? Is that going to take 
care of the situation all right in projecting your needs for the current 

ear? 

Captain Stickney. As we are projecting them, we are all right; 
yes, sir. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. On that basis? 

Captain Sricknny. Yes, sir. That is the maximum for a senior 
officer. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REPROGRAMING OF 1955 FUNDS 


Mr. Wice.eswortn. I still do not understand the situation. As 
| understood you, the request based on the budget recommendations 
for 1955 was $72.8 million; the amount allowed by Congress was 
$69.2 million; and then we are told it is expected to utilize $88.5 
million in the current fiscal year. From where does the money come? 

Captain StickNEy. We have had to reprogram within the appro- 
priated money. 

Mr. WiecLteswortH. Did not you have $69 million, roughly, for 
this purpose in the current fiscal year? 

Captain StickNEyY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. How are you going to spend $88.5 million? 

Captain Stickney. I believe, Mr. Wigglesworth, within the appro- 
priated funds, when a condition like this comes up, the Secretary of 
the Navy has the authority to reprogram between activities within 
the appropriation. And it was necessary to do it in this case because 
of the transfer of $15 million to cover household effects proved to be 
inadequate. We had to use more money to carry out the cost of 
shipment of household effects, crating, and storage to which people 
were entitled. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. You mean the transfer was made out of the 
$2,039 million that was made available for military personnel, Navy? 

Captain Stickney. Within this particular appropriation, funds 
were shifted between budget activities and there was more put in this 
activity. And I think it came out of activity No. 1. 

Mr. Wiaa.eswortnu. Out of “Pay and allowances”? 

Captain SricknEy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Do you know how much was transferred? 

Captain SrickNEY. $20,024,600. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Transferred from “Pay and allowances’’? 

Captain SricknEy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Well I thought on general principles that pay 
and allowances was estimated pretty closely. There seems to have 
been a little leeway here. 

Captain Sticxnry. Any leeway, as you know, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
that we have in any activity in 1955 would be caused because of the 
change in strength. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Was the extra money that was put in that fund 
made necessary by the additional strength? 

Captain Stickney. It was made necessary due to an improper 
estimate of the budget activity. The money became available to cor- 
rect that deficiency. Due to a reduction in the planned strength, 
there was more money than would have been required had we pro- 
ceeded on our original plan on which the budget was submitted. 


RATES FOR TRAVEL VIA MSTS VESSELS 


Mr. Wiaciesworts. I notice on page 39, paragraph F, “Travel 
via MSTS vessels.” A year ago, considerable emphasis was placed, 
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as I recall it, on the reduction in rates which the MSTS had already 
effected and contemplated effecting in the future. I notice from th 
figures in the justifications here, however, that the rates for officers 
and for enlisted men are both to increase in 1956 as compared 
1955. 

Captain Stickney. I believe that the major reduction is in the 
rates within the area of cargo. However, this rate that we use is not 
in itself, as given here, a rate established by MSTS. This is a com. 
posite that we arrived at from the rates for travel for various sealanes 
m which our people are ordered. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. When were those MSTS rates fixed? 

Captain Stickney. They were published in July of last year. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. In other words, these 4 rates which you give 
us of $183.46, $58.61, $194.20 and $188.54 are all July 1954 MSTS 
rates? 

Captain Stickney. They are based on the rates published in July 
of last year; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortsH. In other words, if there are any later rates in 
effect, or to go into effect, they would not be reflected in this com- 
putation? 

Captain Stickney. These are the last rates we have. 

Mr. WiaeieswortsH. That is all. 

Admiral Cuexton. May I add something on the presonnel part? 
In the original plan for 1955 we had an average of 705,000 in the 
budget. So naturally when we ended up the fiscal year, or will end 
up the fiscal year, with 692,000 average, last year there was money 
available in the pay appropriation. It was not overpriced, originally; 
it was priced properly, but we did not carry out the plan. 


OruerR Costs_ 


¥ Mr. SuHepparp. We will take up budget activity No. 5, “Other 


’ 


costs,’’ where your estimate for 1955 was $2,642,000, as against your 
estimate in 1956 of $2,768,000, which reflects an increase of $126,000. 

The detailed breakdown is reflected on page 40, pertaining to budget 
activity No. 5 and there I find you have a new item for mortgage 
insurance premiums, under the new law. 

I wish you would go into some detailed explanation pertaining to 
that. 

MORTGAGE INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


Lieutenant WeLions. Mortgage insurance premiums are for the 
purpose of aiding service personnel i in the construction or purchase of 
homes, as provided for in section 124 of Public Law 560, 83d Congress, 
the Housing Act of 1954. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your estimate for 1955 was $685,000, was it not? 

Lieutenant WELLOoNs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And is now reflected in this budget as a request of 
$878,000. 

Lieutenant WELLONs. Yes, sir; in the 1956 estimate. 

Mr. SHeprarpD. Do you feel you have had experience long enough 
so that you can give us some idea as to what kind of success you are 
going to have with it, or know anything about it? 
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Lieutenant Wetions. No, sir. But our estimate for fiscal year 
1955 was arrived at after some consultation with the other services, 
and then we reduced our estimate considerably, although we com- 
puted it by the same method. 

Now as soon as we incur an obligation for fiscal 1955, it also remains 
an obligation for fiscal 1956; because the law provides that the mort- 
gage insurance premiums must be paid each year in advance to FHA. 

Mr. SHepparD. So under this type of appropriation you have no 
unexpended balances. Is that a correct assumption? 

Lieutenant Wxiuons. No. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, did you commit the whole $685,000 
for 1955, or are you going to commit it? 

Lie sutenant WeLLons. Not yet; not until we get the experience. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the status of your applications in that 
field of operation? Are any of them showing up yet and, if so, to 
what degree? 

Lieutenant WreLLons. Our available information from Cleveland 
indicates that some charges are now coming in. We should have the 
amounts reported in the near future and can furnish that information. 

Captain StickNrey. Experience to date is very, very limited. 

Mr. SuepparD. Too limited to know what effect you are going to 
get out of that? 

Captain StickNrey. Those estimates were made, as Mr. Wellons 
said, in consultation with members of the other services as to what we 
could anticipate from past experience in this type of support, and we 
have reduced some below that in order to be what we considered a 
little more realistic. I believe we have first estimated it to be $1.8 
million, but we could not possibly see that that much would be needed 
in 1955 and, so far, the indications are that would have been entirely 
too much. 


PERSONNEL Devotine Futu Time to NAVAL RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. SHepparp. What is the significance in scope of the data re- 
flected on pages 41 and 42 of your justifications? 

Captain Stickney. It is a tabulation in this appropriation showing 
the number of officers devoting full time to the Naval Reserve pro- 
gram. All of these numbers are within the numbers in the pages pre- 
ceding, but it indicates the number of officers and enlisted men who 
are devoting full time to training in the Naval Reserve. And we have 
made an extension of the pay and allowances activity only of all pay 
and allowances, which is the basic pay, and page 42 explains the other 
costings that have been omitted. 


Errect oF Proposep INCENTIVE PAy LEGISLATION 


Mr. Suepparp. What would the new incentive pay bill pro posed 
by the administration do to this appropriation in general terms? 
_ Admiral Hottoway. As I understand it, the overall is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 5 percent increase. Is that correct? 

Captain Stickney. Yes. There are some temporary preliminary 
costings that make it a little under $200 million increase. 

Mr. Suepparp. In this appropriation? 

Captain SrickNrEy. Yes; in this appropriation. 
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Mr. SuepparD. What specific items do you consider it will affect, 
generally speaking? 

Captain Stickney. Basic pay, incentive and hazardous duty pay, 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I believe to answer your 
question that it will affect two specific items in this appropriation—the 
hazardous duty pay on the one hand, and the straight pay on the other, 
with nothing to do with allowances. However, there is a new concept 
in the legislation now being considered involving a set allowance, 
a 1 month’s s quarters allowance, for the expenses incurred in buying 
new equipment, wear and tear on furniture, and change in dimensions 
of rooms for carpeting, and all that sort of thing, a concept which | 
believe is prevalent in private practice. <A bill has been introduced 
for consideration by Congress in consideration of the pay schedule. 


PAY AND OTHER COSTS RELATED TO PERSONNEL DEVOTING FULL TIME 
TO NAVAL RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. I am not clear as to the statement at the top 
of page 42 which reads: 

This estimated cost of basic pay for personnel devoting full time to the Naval 
Reserve program is included in the basic pay schedule for officers and enlisted 
personnel shown in the budget estimate for fiscal year 1956. 

That is what we have been talking about. 

Captain Stickney. That is correct. 

Mr. WiacLeswortuH. Then it says— 

Items not included in the above tabulation are listed below. 


and then you list allowances; individual clothing; subsistence in kind; 
movements, permanent change of station; and other costs. Where 
are they included? 

Admiral Hottoway. They are just not included. The significance 
of this, what you might say is a gratuitous job, I think is simply to 
get into the record what portion of the Navy’s budget is being ex- 
pended in support of this Reserve program, which is why we did not 
include in this tabulation the allowances, the individual clothing, 
subsistence in kind, and so forth. I do not know, but the people 
who asked us to introduce this did not ask for it. 

Mr. WicGiteswortH. What you mean to say is that the items 
referred to as not included simply do not appear in this table. 

Captain Stickney. Yes; do not appear in this table. 

Mr. Wica.eswortu. But they are included in the respective items 
we are going to pass upon. 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. They are pulled right into the overall 
budget, but in the table on page 41 they are not included. 





Turespay, Marca 1, 1955. 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAVY 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. KENMORE M. McMANES, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS (NAVAL RESERVE) 

yVICE ADM. JAMES L. HOLLOWAY, JR., USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL 

CAPT. FRED R. STICKNEY, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL PER- 
SONNEL FOR FINANCE AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROL- 
LER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate - - - - $63, 300,000 | $78, 100, 000 $83, 943, 000 
Unobligated balance transferred from “Militz ary personnel, 
officer candidates, Navy,’’ pursuant to 67 Stat. 342__._--- . 2, 893, 000 


Total available for obligation _ - | 193, 000 | 78, "100, 000 | “83, 943, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.-.-....--...---------- 3, 377. 611 | 2 —1, 470, 000 | 


Obligations incurred_.........-_- am 2 i 815, 38 389 | 76, 76, 630, “000 83, 943, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description |} 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| 1 | 8 212, 00 | 
75, 534, 000 
a 807, : 558 8, 418, 000 8, 409, 000 
| 


1, Reserve personnel | $55, 007.831 | $68. 212, 000 


2. Reserve officer candidates 
| 
| 


Obligations incurred | 62. 815 i, 389° 76, 630, ( 000 | 





83, 943, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Personal services: Military __--_- : : . $52, 357, 706 $61, 846, 282 $70, 437, 370 
lravel. 5, 854, 977 6, 938, 217 7, 949, 805 
Other contractual services. -- - 148, 236 | 173, 570 169, 370 
Supplies and materials__ 4, 454, 470 7, 671, 931 5, 386, 455 


Obligations incurred 62, 815, 389 76, 630, 000 83, 943, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 





| . wh * , 
1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Obligated balance brought forward____..-_-_---- | $12,974, $13, 670, 087 $23, 068, 000 
bligations incurred during the year_._..----- 2, 815, 389 76, 630, 000 83, 943, 000 
789, 942 90, 390, O87 107, 011, 000 
justment in obligations of prior years _- -- —2, 542, 760 213, 906 
rated balance carried to certified claims account - —75, 855 18, 181 
sted balance exrried forward _ ~—13, 670, 087 23, 068, 000 32, 011, 000 


rotal exponditures.................. 59, 501, 240 67, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 


Exp nditures are distributed as follows: 
ut of current authorizations_-_ , 538, 123 56, 000, 000 60, 000, 006 
Out of prior authorizations__. 0 968 117 11, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 


—— —— sD 
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Mr. SHepparD. We have with us this morning Rear Admirs] 
McManes, Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, Naval Reserve. 

Do you have a statement you wish to make, Admiral? 

Admiral McManrs. I do have. 

Mr. SHepparD. You may present it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral McManss. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation titled ‘“Re- 
serve personnel, Navy” provides funds to support the personnel costs 
of Reserve personnel and Reserve officer candidates who participate 
in the various training programs of the Naval Reserve. This appro- 
priation request consists of two budget activities: (1) Reserve per- 
sonnel, and (2) Reserve officer candidates. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


The funds requested for the inactive reservists undergoing training 
include those for drill pay, training duty pay, subsistenc e, travel, and 
other direct military costs. The personnel plans of the Naval a 
provide for a growth in the membership in the pay units from 149,3 
at end fiscal year 1955 to 169,820 in fiscal year 1956, and represents 
an increase in strength of 20,446. This is considered a conservative 
estimate, and due consideration has been given both to sources of 
growth and estimated attrition. The number of those enrolled in our 
pay units has risen slowly but steadily to an on-board strength of 
143,947 on December 31, 1954, and we anticipate this ¢ ontinued trend 
will enable us to attain our end fiscal year 1955 goal. It will be noted 
that our estimated fiscal year 1956 gain of 20, 446 compares with a 
net gain of 10,175 in fiscal 1955. This i increase in rate of growth we 
attribute to the following factors: 

First, our number of first enlistments in the Naval Reserve drilling 
units is rising steadily, and it is estimated that we will have about 
1,000 more first enlistments in fiscal year 1956 than we had in fiseal 
year 1955. This estimate is based on current trends, with due con- 
sideration given to the Bureau of the Census reports which indicate 
a steady rise in 18-year-olds beginning 1 in 1955. 

Second, Public Law 51, 82d Congress, established an 8-year obliga- 
tion for those non-prior-service personnel under 26 years of age enlist- 
ing subsequent to June 19, 1951. Consequently, there will be prac- 
tically no losses to the Reserve through expirations of first enlistment 
during fiscal year 1956 or for 3 years thereafter. 

Third, during fiscal year 1956 a large number of Regular Navy 
one-enlistment personnel will be transferred to the Naval Reserve for 
the completion of their additional 4 years of military obligation. This 
will be the first full year’s effect of the Universal Military Service and 
Training Act. We anticipate that at least 7,000 of this category will 
voluntarily participate in the drilling units. This estimate is based 
on such factors as the accessibility of our training facilities and the 
response to our efforts to encourage greater participation in our drill 
programs. 

There will, of course, be a certain amount of attrition due to such as 
changes in occupations and residences, health, etc., and these have 
been considered in arriving at our estimate for fiscal year 1956. 
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I consider, therefore, that the prospect of attaining our end-strength 
goal in fiscal year 1956 to be particularly bright, and that our plans 
are sound and conservative. 


RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATES 


The various officer candidate programs are conducted to provide 
officers for the Navy and Marine Corps and their Reserve componen ts 
and includes the NROTC, both Regular and contract, and the Reser ve 
officer candidate program. The funds requested under this activity 
will provide pay, subsistence, travel, and clothing for the officer 
candidate in these categories. 

The Regular NROTC, generally known as the “Holloway plan,”’ 
consists of those college students who are selected through national 
competition and subsidized, to a great extent, for a period of 4 years. 
These students are entitled to a retainer pay and clothing, plus travel, 
subsistence, and full pay while on summer training duty, as well as 
initial and discharge travel. Upon completion of schooling they are 
commissioned and required to serve on active duty for 3 years. If not 
retained thereafter in a Regular component, they must hold a Reserve 
commission, with military ‘obligation, for an additional 5 years. 

The contract NROTC consists of locally selected civilian students 
of universities under contract with the Navy Department. They are 
subsidized only to the extent of clothing and commuted rations during 
their junior and senior years, and pay, subsistence, and travel while 
on summer training duty. Upon graduation they are commissioned 
and serve on active duty for 2 years, followed by 6 years of military 
obligation. 

The Reserve officer candidate program consists of college students 
who are enlisted men in the Naval Reserve. These students undergo 
two 8 weeks’ summer training periods with the Navy and are entitled 
to pay, subsistence, and travel in connection with these training 
periods. They participate in the Reserve drilling program, if such a 
unit is in the locality, and upon completion of their schooling may 
apply for a Reserve commission. If accepted, they must serve 3 
years on active duty, plus 5 additional years of Reserve obligation. 

Included in this request also are funds to continue the fulfillment 
of the Government’s obligation to personnel who were enrolled in the 
naval aviation college program. This consists of retainer pay for 
those Naval Reserve officers who have completed their obligated 
service on active duty and have returned to college as provided for in 
the law which established this program. That is Public Law 729 of 
the 79th Congress. It is estimated that the ee ep ’s obligation 
to these officers will be completed in fiscal year 1961. 

The details of the financing and seaiainbele of the Naval Reserve 
have been carefully studied and only essential requirements to sup- 
port our calculated growth expectations in the drilling units and the 
continuation of our officer candidate programs have been included. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank you, Admiral, for your presentation. 

The major portion of the Reserve policy has been conveved to the 
whole committee when we were having the polic y presentations made 
by the Secretary of Defense and the respective Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force in our policy hearings. So, as far as 
your statement is concerned, without going into detail which we will 
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enter upon later as we take up the justifications, there are only a few 
general questions I am prompted to ask. 


NAVAL RESERVE TRAINING CENTERS 


The Army program that was promulgated some time ago is getting 
along how well? 

Admiral McManes. We are doing quite well with that now, sir. 
We have at the present time 316 Naval Reserve training centers. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How many more are to come in? 

Admiral McManess. There are three to come in in fiscal 1955 and 
one that will be commissioned in 1956. By fiscal 1960, we expect to 
have 12 more. 


POLICY ON PROMOTIONS, NAVAL RESERVE AND REGULAR SERVICE 


Mr. Surepparp. There has been some discussion relative to selection 
for promotion in the Reserve as compared with the Regular service, 
I am wondering if you will give me the policy that applies in that 
matter. 

Admiral McManss. May I refer that question to Admiral Hollo- 
way? 

Mr. Suepparp. Any interrogation that is made you can refer to 
any officer who is here, for answer purposes. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, the general policy of pro- 
motion in the Naval Reserve, vis-a-vis the regular service, is to keep 
it as parallel as possible. That has always been the Navy’s policy. 
Various other policies were discussed last year, but the Reserve Officer 
Personnel Act really adopted the fundamental Navy policy of a 
parallel promotion to the regular service insofar as age and length 
of total service is concerned. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you say “parallel,’’ you mean procedural- 
wise, or bodywise? 

Admiral Hotnoway. Parallel proceduralwise and parallel, also, in 
length of service before coming up for the various grades. 

As far as numberwise is concerned, the mobilization planning has 

a great deal of effect upon senior Reserve officers who are promoted 
up to the senior grades to meet organizational requirements; but | 
would say in general that the numbers declared to be promoted are 
generous. At least they cover all of those who are actively partici- 
pating, giving them full opportunity. It is a program that is reviewed 
very carefully by the civilian Secretariat of the Navy, particularly 
our new Secretary of the Navy for Reserve Affairs. 

That, in general, is the picture of the promotion for the Reserve. 

Now for the Reserve on active duty, they come right up with their 
regular officer contemporaries, based on date of commission, and the 
same board that selects the regular for promotion, say, from lieutenant 
to lieutenant commander, selects the Reserve that is serving with him 
aboard ship at that time. And the representation on the selection 
board provides that there shall be a number of Reserve officers, some 
flag officers, captains, and so forth, on that board in the same pro- 
portion as the Reserve officers coming under its purview for promotion. 

So we are really very proud that we have an excellent Reserve 
promotion program. 
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Mr. SHepparD. I would like to expand that a little. 

What is the policy the selection boards apply so far as your knowl- 
edge or cognizance goes pertaining to the issue, in making their 
selections insofar as it pertains to classes of certain years of gradu- 
ation, and so forth? 

Admiral Hottoway. So far as classes and times are concerned, with 
reference to year of graduation, in announcing the promotion program 
we do not call it promotion for Naval Academy classes; because, as 
vou know, we now bring in and integrate with the Naval Academy 
classes a certain number of ROTC who have done the normal period 
of duty which, at this time, is a year and a half for promotion to 
junior lieutenant. 

I mention that, because with the large number of young officers of 
3 years’ obligated service, the middle of that period is one of the most 
useful tools in enhancing their effectiveness and usefulness to the serv- 
ce, because it is at that point that your Reserve in ROTC Regular 
and the officer Reserve candidate group and Reserve officer steps into 
a responsibility that is normally higher than he had at any time in the 
past, and that half stripe at that point is manifold support to him on 
becoming a gunnery officer or assuming similar additional responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Well we frequently hear that X individual or indi- 
viduals have been passed over and then purportedly, at least, with a 
very splendid file, any case of that character would be due to the 
numerical aspect that has to be applied or would be effective involving 
the Reserve. In other words, you can only select so many officers 
for promotion in X years. Now, from that, go ahead and answer. 

Admiral Hotutoway. At this time, although our overall officer 
strength is coming down, we are also trying to build up this career 
segment. I would say at this time in all grades, save those of captain 
to rear admiral, that the impact of arbitrary attrition due to lack of 
numbers is at a minimum and the requirements of character and pro- 
fessional a’ ility are the major controlling factors in promotion. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Am I to interpret from that that when you get to 
the point where the lessening of your requirements becomes prevalent, 
that you intensify the qualifications emanating from the field? 

Admiral Hottoway. That would be a correct statement. I would 
also add to that that the Chief of Naval Personnel in his responsibility 
to Congress must always advise this committee and the Armed Forces 
Committee when he is coming up against a spot where forced attrition 
due to lack of vacancies, under the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 would 
impose an undesirable attrition, he would recommend to you as un- 
economical in the wastage of proved experience which the country 
could ill afford to spare. And it is on the record before the Armed 
Services Committee in the hearings on the Arends bill that I stated 
when such time came I would come before the Congress promptly 
with the facts and request assistance and relief by law. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Any reduction in force would obviously be a con- 
trolling factor in the promotion schedule, would it not? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. It is bound to have one 
reaction or another in the long pull in making reductions. 
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GENERAL OUTLOOK FOR RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. SHeprarD. I notice in your statement, Admiral, that yoy 
spoke rather optimistically about the Reserve program. At the time 
you prepared your statement did you take into consideration the new 
Reserve program as it is promulgated? 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuepparD. Do you still feel as optimistic about it as you did 
at that time? 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Suepparp. As I recall it, some 2 or 3 years ago you were not 
overly optimistic about the Reserve program. 

Admiral McManss. That is correct. Last year before this com- 
mittee I said we were very conservative; but, as we come up here today 
our numbers are right on the line, on the curve that we had estimated. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Obviously as you increase the physical locations 
where these men can take their training you are advanci ‘ing the poten- 
tials of interest; because where men have to travel a long distance to 
get to the armories for instruction purposes, that in itself is a deterrent 
factor. 

Admiral McManes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHerparp. And you say the armory program is progressing 
satisfactorily? ; 

Admiral McMangs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I presume it will in time complement the analysis 
you have made of the picture, and I want to be right about this: 
because, if we reduce the military forces beyond the premise that 
presently prevails, obviously we have to intensify the Reserve aspect. 
And in order to do so, the Reserve program has to be made as attrac- 
tive as possible. And when they do not go into a volunteer field to 
any degree, we are confronted with a rather difficult situation as our 
experience in the past will indicate. Is that correct? 

Admiral McManss. That is correct? 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any inquiries pertaining to this phase? 


READINESS OF RESERVISTS FOR ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, after a man is taken from the Reserve 
program into the regular service in case of emergency, how long would 
it take to bring him up to tiptop shape for service, say, with the fleet? 

Admiral McManss. At this time we have quite a little fund of 
experience on that; because the young man who enlists in the Naval 
Reserve below the draft callable age remains in the Reserve, goes to 
drill and, when his draft number comes up, he volunteers for active 
duty in the Navy. We have tound approximately two-thirds of those 
lads are capable of being assigned to the active forces without having 
to go through boot camp. 

Mr. Anpvrews. I believe we were told that the average length of 
time necessary to put 1 of the ships in the mothball fleet into active 
service would be approximately 30 days. 

Admiral McManess. I am afraid that is a little fast. 

Mr. ANprEws. Well, say, 60 days. 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. AnDrREws. If it requires 60 days to take a ship out of mothballs 
and put her into service with the fleet, do you think your men would 
be ready at the time the ship was ready in an emergency when we 
had to call out the Reserves? Do you think you would have the 
men ready as soon as the ships were ready? ? 

Admiral McManzs. Yes, sir. 


TRAINING AND PAY IN RESERVES 


Mr. Anprews. Under this Reserve program, how frequently do 
vou have drills? 
~ Admiral McManzs. We have a 48-drill program, a 24- and 12-drill 
program. Generally for the people we are talking about it is once a 
week for 2 hours. That is the 48—drill program, and then 2 weeks 
active duty for training at some time during the year. 

Mr. ANprEws. And what is the pay for the enlisted man? 

Admiral McManes. He gets a full day’s pay for his 2 hours of drill 
once a week. And, of course, for the 2 weeks active duty for training 
he gets the full 2-weeks’ pay. 

Mr. ANprEws. Do you expect to increase your Reserve program by 
20,446 during 1956? 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir. 


ESTIMATE FOR 1956 COMPARED WITH CURRENT EXPENDITURE RATE 


Mr. WieeLteswortH. Admiral, as I understand it, you are asking 
for an overall appropriation in this item of $83,943,000? 

Admiral McMangs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworrn. For the current year, you have an appro- 
priation of $78,100,000, against which you applied an estimated 
unobligated balance of $1,470,000, leaving you $76,630,000 for 
estimated expenditure during the current year. 

Captain StickNry. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. So your request is about $7. 3 million more 
than your estimated expenditures in the current year? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaetesworrH. And although you had some unobligated 
balance both in 1954 and 1955, you do not anticipate you will be 
able to realize one in fiscal 1956? 

Captain StickNEY. The requested money in 1956, of course, is our 
best estimate of the cost of funding the present planning. So at this 
time there would be no indication of an unobligated balance. If we 
are not right in planning for fiscal 1956, assuming this amount of 
money is appropriated, that would generate an unobligated balance. 
However, if we stay with the plan, there would be no unobligated 
balance. This year we have indicated that $1,470,000 would be 
unobligated for fiscal 1955 at the time this budget was prepared 

Mr. WiacieswortuH. That is because this program has not gone 
along quite as fast as you hoped? 

Captain Stickney. It is now stepping up and we are a little above 
the planned curve of numbers participating and it appears most 
likely that we shall have to request an apportionment of that $1,470,- 
000 now shown as a probable unobligated balance at the end of the 
year. 
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OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES OF 1955 FUNDS 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Can you give me the actual obligation figur: 
and the actual expenditure figure as of December 31? 

Captain Stickney. The actual obligations as of December 31, 1954. 
were $34,040,060. The expenditures on that date were $21,974,689 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. So you were well below the 50 percent point 
in both respects as of that date? 

Captain Stickney. Thatis correct. In this Reserve program, every 
year we experience the same drop at the beginning of the fiscal year 
in the summer, and in the early fall and then the percent and the 
number of people taking part in the Reserve program increases 
And this year there is every indication that it will follow according 
to the plan. As planned, we do not plan to utilize 50 percent of the 
appropriated funds by the end of the second quarter. Our plan 
requires a greater expenditure in the last half of the year than in 
the first half. 

MILITARY STRENGTH COMPARISONS 


Mr. Wicetesworrs. Now as to the strength, I understand if you 
take the end figures for 1954, 1955, and 1956, you had 139,199 as ot 
June 30, 1954; you contemplate 149,374 at the end of 1955 and 
169,820 as of June 30, 1956. 

Captain Stickney. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiae.tesworrtu. If you take the average figures for 1954, you 
have 136,440 and for 1955 you estimate 144 286 and, for 1956, 159,596 

Captain Stickney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiacteswortsH. That means if you realize your hopes in 
terms of the end figures, you are going to have an increase of 30,70) 
between June 30, 1954, and June 30, 1956. 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. If we take the average figures for comparison 
of 1955 with fiscal 1956, you are going to have an increase of something 
like 15,000, or a little better than 10 percent. 

Captain STICKNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. As a matter of fact, your overall appropria- 
tion appears to reflect about 10-percent increase as compared with 
the contemplated expenditures in fiscal 1955. You say you are right 
on the mark now in the program? 

Captain Sricknry. Yes, sir. On December 31 the actual number 
on board in drill pay status was 143,947. As you see, that is below 
the average for fiscal 1955, but that is as the plan intended it to be, sir 

Mr. WicG.LeswortH. The reason I asked the question was, first, 
because of past experience. 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaa.teswortnH. And, second, I notice the end-strength figure 
you gave us for fiscal 1955 is 149,374. Unless I am mistaken, when 
you were here before, your estimate as of that date was 152,158. 

Captain Stickney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. When you say you are right on schedule 
you are talking in terms of 149,374? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wieeteswortsu. Which is 3,000 less than you hoped to achieve 
last year. Why? 

Captain leaner: Last year we did not make the numbers that 
were planned at the time the budget was submitted, and as we got 
into the year we had to reprogram and reduce the numbers which 
were considered feasible of attainment. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. You were just too optimistic in your prediction 
when you were before the committee before? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir; we were too optimistic. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. But you say you are right on schedule as far 

as 149,374 for June 30, 1955, is cone erned, and you think your estimate 
for June 30, 1956, is more accurate than the estimate you made a 
year in advance the last time? 
* Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. We have had more experience and, 
for the reason Admiral McManes pointed out, we have better grounds 
to justify our anticipated growth. Actually the reason we now show 
an unobligated balance of $1,470,000 is because of that new 1955 
end strength which we now have projected. 

Mr. WicGLEswortu. I understand. 


SUMMARY COSTS BY PROGRAM 


Would you furnish for the record, please, Admiral, a table similar 
to the table you gave us entitled ‘Summary costs by program” 
appearing on pages 164 and 165 of last year’s hearings? 

Admiral Hontoway. We will provide that, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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MILITARY STRENGTH COMPARISONS 


Mr. Anprews..Let me ask one other question, Admiral. Yo, 
stated that the number of those enrolled in all pay units has risen 
slowly but steadily to an onboard strength of 143,947 on December 3). 
1954. 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprEws. What will that onboard strength be at the end of 
fiscal 1956 under this program? 

Admiral McManes. 169,820. 

Mr. SHeprarp. What were your obligations as of the latest avail- 
able date? 

Captain Stickney. Our obligations at the latest date we have, 
December 31, 1954, were $34,040,060. 


ESTIMATE FOR SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. SuHepparD. Referring now to the green sheets in the justifica- 
tions, what in general would be the explanation for the deviations? 
I mean both the high and the low as reflected here under the item for 
supplies and materials? 

Captain Stickney. The main item that is in here in 1955 and also 
in 1956 is for clothing. In 1955 we changed the policy of providing 
shoes to members of the drilling units in the Naval Reserve. That 
meant all of the members, rather than just the newly acquired, had to 
be provided with shoes, in addition to one more white uniform. This 
year, in addition to furnishing the uniforms to these new members, 
we are furnishing additional items of uniforms to all of the members. 


QUESTION OF POSSIBLE CHANGE IN NAVY UNIFORM 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to the uniforms, and while we are 
on that topic, is there any reason to assume the Navy is contemplating 
any change in its uniform? 

Admiral Hottoway. There is no reason to contemplate that. Any 
changes are exceedingly minor, practically details that have devel- 
oped as the needs of the service may be indicated by the Uniform 
Board, of which the Chief of Naval Personnel is the senior member, 
and recommended to the Secretary of the Navy. By such small 
items, I mean rating badges, and so forth. 

Mr. SHepparp. But not exaggerated by what is commonly known 
as knee panties and things of that character? 

Admiral Hottoway. Nothing whatsoever. There were some of the 
symbolic things last year, such as the sword, but there are no major 
changes in mind. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Suepparp. At this point we will insert pages 2 and 3 in the 
record. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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Appropriation introduction 





| 
. a2 i -_ 

| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 

| 1954 1955 1956 


,ppropriation or estimate... ._-......--.---------------------| $63,300 000 | $78,100,000 | $83, 943, 000 
Net adjustments (transfers, balances, etc.) --.--..---- aoe —484,611 | —1, 470,000 0 


Total obligations payable out of appropriated funds | 62,815,389 | 76,630, 000 83, 943, 000 


Funds are requested to support the personnel costs of Reserve personnel and 
Reserve Officer candidates who participate in the various training programs of 
the Naval Reserve. The Navy is dependent on an adequately trained Naval 
Reserve sufficient in size to meet initial requirements upon mobilization. 

The training programs for Reserve personnel consist of periods of scheduled 
drills and annual periods of active duty for training, usually of 14 days duration, 
either afloat or at selected appropriate shore activities. In addition, special 
training programs in excess of 14 days are utilized to accelerate the training of 
personnel in those rates and specialties which have proved to be most critical. 
- The funds requested for inactive reservists undergoing training include those for 
rill pay, training duty pay, subsistence, travel, and other direct military personnel 
costs. The personnel plans of the Naval Reserve provide for a growth in the 
average membership in the pay units from 144,286 in fiscal year 1955 to 159,596 in 
fiscal year 1956. This growth, which, it is planned, will generate a membership 
of 169,820 by June 30, 1956, has been projected with due consideration given to 
sources of growth and to attrition trends. The increase in the membership 
reflects potential new procurement (census reports indicate an increase of 3.8 
percent in the 18-year-old population during this year) and gains from personnel 
released from active military service. This latter category includes Reserve 
personnel the majority of whom will have obligated service and United States 
Navy personnel who have completed one period of enlistment and will transfer 
to the Naval Reserve with an obligation of 4 years under the provisions of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act. In fiscal year 1956 these United 
States Navy personnel, approximately 110,000 in number, will provide a new and 
extensive source of potential for the pay units of the Reserve program. It is 
anticipated that during the next 4 years, when there wiil be no losses through 
expiring first enlistments, greater progress will be made toward building to the 
ultimate planned strength of 216,100 which is predicated on mobilization 
requirements. 

Officer candidate programs encompassing Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps (both regular and contract enrollees), and Reserve officer candidates are 
conducted to provide officers for the Regular Navy, the Marine Corps, and their 
Reserve components. The funds requested provide for the pay, subsistence, 
travel, and clothing of the officer candidates included in these categories. In 
rder to complete the obligation of the Government to personnel who were enrolled 
in the naval aviation college program, provision is made in the estimates for the 
retainer pay of those Naval Reserve officers who have fulfilled their obligated 
service on active duty and who have returned to college as provided for in the law 
which established this program. 

Estimates are based upon personnel plans indicated on pages 5 through 10. 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF ROTC STUDENTS 


Mr. SHepparp. Now on page 9 of your justifications I note some 
small decline in the number of ROTC students next year as compared 
to this and last year. What are your comments pertaining to that? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I cannot answer that question 
now. I will provide an answer. It is a measure of administration 
with a combination of events and just why the number is smaller I do 
not know. The NROTC program is basically a level program. It 
varies within very small limits. 

(The following information was furnished later:) 
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The NROTC program as a whole is relatively stable. By law, the maximy 
combined regular and contract enrollment is fixed at 15,400. The Navy 
endeavoring to regulate the input to this program to maintain the on-board 
close as possible to the maximum ceiling. The mput of regular students is being 
held at approximately 2,000 annually. The input of contract students varies x 
necessary to make the number of contract students under instruction equal ¢} 
difference between the strength of regular students and the maximum ceiling 
In fiscal year 1955, in order to achieve this goal it was necessary to enter mor 
contract students than will be necessary in fiscal year 1956 to attain the say 
purpose. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. SHepparp. Now with reference to activity 1, ‘“Reserve persop- 
« ? 
nel,’’ we will insert page 12 in the record. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Budget activity No. 1—Reserve personnel 


Differenc 
Project | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 4) 0F (), 
with 1955 


Pay and allowances, active duty for 
training, officers___-- $7, 526,821 | $11,636,140 | $12,823, 283 
Pay and allowances, active “duty for 
training, enlisted personnel an 7, 411, 585 | 9, 336, 479 11. 629, 021 
Pay and allowances, inactive duty 4 
training, officers... ...- 12, 475,508 | 13,919,729 | 15,718, 787 
Pay and allowances, inactive duty 
| training, enlisted personnel ote 19, 007, 492 20, 583,447 | 23.876, 713 
{ | Individual clothing, and uniform gra- | 
tuities 1, 702, 548 | 4, 862, 608 2, 420, 727 
Subsistence in kind ___- 2, 232, 000 | 2, 198, 559 | 2, 474, 744 
Travel, active duty for training, officers_ 1, 250, 724 | 1, 748, 165 | 1, 867, 578 
Travel, active duty for training, en- | | 
listed personnel. - ._- 3, 297, 153 | 3, 789, 873 | 4, 483, 147 | 
Other costs_- ; 104, 000 137, 000 140, 000 
Total obligations payable from | | 
appropriated funds | 565,007,831 68,212,000 | 75, 534, 000 








REVISED ACTIVITY BREAKDOWN 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I note a rather substantial change in the method o/ 
breakdown of requirements as compared to the past. What is th 
situation generally affecting this issue? 

Captain STICKNEY . The format of the budget as submitted this 
year is in accordance with the uniform format we were directed to 
follow. The appropriation as a whole is broken into two activities 
(1) Reserve personnel and (2) Reserve officer candidates. Then 
within the Reserve personnel we are required to use budget projects 
within the activity for pay and allowances, active duty for training. 
officers; pay and allowances, active duty for training, enlisted person- 
nel; pay and allowances, inactive duty training, officers; pay and 
allowanc es, inactive duty training, enlisted personnel ; a separate 
project for all Navy clothing and uniform gratuities; one for subsist- 
ence in kind; one for travel, active duty for training, ‘officers: and one 
for travel, active duty for training, enlisted personnel; and another fot 
all other costs. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I know what is listed, but what was the motive tha! 
created the change in procedure? You have some reason for it. Was 


budg 
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W 
C; 
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it approached from an economic point of view, or a change in the sys- 
vm? Just what was that aspect? 

Captain Stickney. This new format was developed in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense and I believe the Bureau of the Budget, 
and we were directed to follow it. It has some advantages from our 
point of view, and some disadvantages. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Which one overshadows the other? 

Captain STicKNEyY. It is more advantageous in administering the 
funds and in our expenditure reports. Now this budget as submitted 
to the Congress is broken down into units which parallel the budget 
and reporting procedures for all services. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up the first item of the project in 
budget activity No. 1, wherein I notice an increase reflected, com- 
paring your estimates of 1955 and 1956, of $1,187,143. 

Will you give us the reason for that increase? 

Captain SticKkNEY. The increase is primarily due to the increased 
numbers of officers who are participating in the annual training. 

Mr. SHeppARD. What were the numbers? 

Captain STICKNEY. 24,577 officers in 1956, compared with 21,602 in 
1955, of drill pay status. Other officers are the drill nonpay status 
and performing special training duty. Overall officer total is 40,518 
in 1956, 37,674 in 1955, and the first 2 numbers I gave are included in 
these. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES, ACTIVE DUTY FOR TRAINING, ENLISTED 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. SHepparD. The next subhead is 1-B “Pay and allowances, 
active duty for training, enlisted personnel,” in which you show an 
increase in 1956 from $9,336,479 in 1955 to an estimate for 1956 of 
$11,629,021, or an increase of $2,292,542. 

What are the specific reasons for the increase? 

Captain StickNry. There, again, it is the increase in the numbers. 
The comparative numbers are; in 1956, 132,345, and in 1955, 115,799. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES, INACTIVE DUTY TRAENING 
Mr. SHepparD. Take up the next subhead, 1C, “Pay and allow- 
ances, inactive duty training, officers,’ where you show for 1955 
$13,919,729, and estimated for 1956 $15,718,787, or reflecting an 
increase of $1,799,058. 

What is the reason for the increase reflected there? 

_ Captain Stickney. We have increased participation here, also. 
rhe number is 24,964 in 1956 and 22,140 in 1955. 

Mr. Suepparp. Take up the next item, 1D, “Pay and allowances, 
inactive duty training, enlisted personnel.” For 1955 you reflect 
$20,583,447 and in 1956 you estimate $23,876,713, which shows an 
increase reflected of $3,293,266. 

Captain Stickney. This again is increased participation. In 1956 
itis 116,634 and in 1955, 105,757. 
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INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING AND UNIFORM GRATUITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. The next is subhead 1E “Individual clothing, an) 
uniform gratuities,” where you reflect for 1955, $4,862,608, and you 
1956 estimate reflects $2,420,727. That reflects a minus of $2,441.88), 

Captain Stickney. This is the project in activity 1 wherein it was 
necessary to provide more clothing in 1955 due to the issuance of 
shoes to all the members participating in the pay drill units, and the 
additional white uniform. 

Mr. Suepparp. And I presume the gratuities followed in sequence? 

Captain Stickney. The uniform gratuities for 1956 are $600,000: 
for 1955, $500,000. ‘That is primarily due to entitlement by increased 
numbers of officers. 

SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Mr. SuHepparp. Under subhead 1F ‘Subsistence in kind,” for 1955 
you show $2,198,559 and your estimate for 1956 reflects $2,574,744, 
which reflects an increase of $376,185. ' 

Captain Stickney. In this project there is a greater number of 
rations to be issued and the increase would have been correspondingly 
greater except that the daily ration rate ashore for 1956 has been 
reduced from $1.08 to $1.07. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And you arrived at the conclusion for calculation 
purposes in the same way as you testified to yesterday; is that correct? 

Captain Stickney. That 1s correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparb. I can see no reason, then, of duplicating the in- 
quiry into that subject matter, because it was thoroughly covered 
yesterday. 

TRAVEL, ACTIVE DUTY FOR TRAINING 


With reference to 1—G, ‘Travel, active duty for training, officers,” 
in 1955 you show $1,748,165, as against the estimate reflected for 
1956 of $1,867,578, an increase of $119,413. 

Captain Sticknry. The increase is due to greater numbers per- 
forming travel. In 1956 the number of people traveling that entered 
into the calculation is 40,518, compared to 37,674 for 1955. 

Mr. SuepparD. The committee has consistently, over the period 
of the past, inquired rather diligently into our so-called excessive 
travel operation. What are you doing within the Department to 
see that travel is very carefully supervised in order to avoid unneces- 
sary expenditures? 

Captain Stickney. In the Reserve program, the travel require- 
ments are actually confined to the need to travel to the port in which 
they embark on a ship; or, if it is to be on a shore activity, to their 
duty station. And we are able to make a very accurate calculation 
in this appropriation, because we can take it from the district of their 
residence to the port. 

Mr. SHepparD. With reference to item 1-H, ‘travel, active duty 
for training, enlisted personnel,’’ your appropriation for 1955 was 
$3,789,873, and your 1956 estimate is $4,483,147. That shows an 
increase of $693,274. 

Captain Stickney. The increased cost in this project is for the 
same reason as the previous one. There is a greater number perform- 
ing travel. In this case the enlisted personnel for the year 1956 will be 
132,345; for 1955, 115,799. 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Is the travel pay for enlisted personnel and officers 
the same? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDREWs. On a mileage basis? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any further inquiries pertaining to 
activity No, 1? 


BASIS FOR INCREASES IN ESTIMATES FOR 1956 


Mr. WiaeLteswortn. I did not quite understand the justification 
for the increases in projects 1—B, 1-C,1-D,and1-H. For example, in 
1-B, “Pay and allowances, active duty for training, enlisted per- 
sonnel,” you have a suggested increase from $9,336,479 to $11,629,021, 
or about 23 percent, compared with an average increase in the Reserve 
of about 10 percent. You told us there were going to be 132,345 
compared with 115,799. That is alittle more than 10 percent increase, 
but you want 23 percent increase in the money. 

Captain Stickney. I think one of the reasons that may appear to 
be a greater increase than would be justified, percentagewise, is 
because we have increased training for recruits from 1,000 to 3,000, 
who will be in recruit training for a period of 8 weeks. 

On a comparative basis, that longer period of traiming will increase 
the cost and keep it from being a direct percentagewise increase based 
upon the number of people participating. 

Mr. WiaG.Leswortu. I would assume the matter of pay and allow- 
ances would vary pretty directly with the number of persons involved. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, may the Chief of Personnel 
interpolate to assist at this point? 

Mr. Wigglesworth, the reason for this, in broad terms, I respectfully 
submit, is a qualitative increase in addition to a quantitativ e increase 
insofar as specific numbers of men are concerned. It is qualitative in 
that more training is being given to the Reserves. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortH. Well, that is a Pass general statement, 
Admiral. I do not know whether you can do any better or not. 
I think, if possible, when you revise your vimentin if you could justify 
this more specifically it would be helpful to the ‘committee—this 
increase looks out of line as far as the dollars are concerned with the 
program. 

Admiral Hottoway. I will do that, sir. I will give a complete 
analysis of that increase. 

Admiral Ciexton. If you will concentrate on the 1-B-4, where 
you have a 100-percent increase, and the 1-B—5, where you have a 
70-percent increase, that will substantiate why, on an overall basis, 
it shows an increase of 23 percent. It is because two of the programs 
go up substantially ; one, 100 percent and the other 70 percent. 

Mr. Wice.LEeswortu. Also, it would appear that item 1—C and item 

-D requesting increases of about a 13 or 14 percent as compared to 
the 10 percent increase in personnel are a little out of line. 

Under 1-H there is practically a 20 percent increase for travel. 
W ny do we need such a large increase in travel? 

Captain Sticknry. The funds requested for travel have been cal- 
culated on the planned number of people against the travel they will 
have to take to go to their annual training duties. 
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Mr. WicGieswortu. I assume that that is true, but why do we 
need 20 percent more in 1956 than in 1955? 

Captain Stickney. More people traveling. In some areas there 
it is for a greater distance. 

Mr. WiccieswortuH. Do you have a computation of that anywhere, 
or are we supposed to take that on faith? 

Captain Stickney. Of these special programs on the surface where 
we had in 1955, 1,559 performing travel, the corresponding number 
in 1956 will be 4,389. 

Mr. Wiaa.ieswortn. Is that persons? 

Captain StickNrEy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnH. You are going to have three times as many 
people traveling in 1956 as in 1955? 

Captain Stickney. That is within this one program of trainees 
going to special training programs for a period of 30 to 60 days. | 
can give you a list of them. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. Is there any breakdown of what you are giving 
in the justifications; if so, where? 

Captain Stickney. Not in the justifications. I have it in the 
backup material. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Put something in the record please that will 
justify the increase so we can see how you arrive at an increase of 
$700,000 for travel. 

Captain Sticknry. Yes, sir. 

(The following material was furnished :) 
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Project No. 1A—pay and allowances, active duty for training, officers.—The jy. 
crease of $1,187,143 for fiscal year 1956 over the fiscal year 1955 estimate in ¢hjs 
project is directly related to the following factors: 

(a) Increase of 2,844 officers performing active duty for training. 

(b) Increased longevity (length of service) of members which increases the bag 
pay of the officer concerned. 

(c) Personnel participating in training programs for periods in excess of 3 
days will accrue leave at the rate of 24% days for each 30 days, reflecting pricing 
for a greater number of days than in fiscal year 1955. 

Project No. 1G—active duty for training, officers —The increase cost of travel of 
$119,413 for fiscal vear 1956 over the fiscal year 1955 estimate represents a) 


increase of 6.83 percent, for an increase of 7.55 percent personnel performing 
travel. 
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Project No. 1B, pay and allowances, active duty for training, enlisted personnel 
The major reasons for the increase in funding in this project are as follows: 

(a) Increase of 16,546 enlisted personnel performing active duty for training 
resulting from (1) greater average numbers and greater planned attendance {,, 
personnel in drill-pay status, (2) 100 percent increase in numbers to be trained 
from nonpay drill units, (3) increase from 1,000 to 3,000 surface personne! io 
receive accelerated recruit training for 8 weeks, and (4) addition of 3 new specig| 
training programs, surface accelerated class A training, radarman, and radioman, 

(b) Increased longevity (length of service) of members which increases the hase 
pay of the enlisted member concerned. 

(c) When the training duty periods are in excess of 30 days in special training 
programs, additional number of days are priced for the payment of unused 
accrued leave. 

(d) Higher rate structure. 

Project No. 1H, travel, active duty for training, enlisted personnel.—The increased 
costs of travel of $693,274 in this project are.directly related to the percentage 
increase in the corresponding category of personnel increase. For example, 
within subproject No. 1H (1)—annual tours, training pay group A (48-drill pay 
status, 15 days)—which shows an increase of 10,640 personnel, or 9.94 percent. 
there is an increase of 10.48 percent, or $365,964. However, the increase jp 
surface-personnel numbers and the corresponding dollar increases for travel for 
surface personnel is identical, 10.55 percent. The aviation component which is 
also included in the estimate under subproject No. 1H (1) likewise has a com- 
parable identical percentage increase, both personnel and dollarwise, of 7.51 
percent. However, inasmuch as one group travels a greater distance to reach 
the activity at which the training duty will be performed, the surface personnel 
were priced at a rate of $39.80, whereas the aviation personnel were priced at a 
rate of $3.70. Consequently, a combination of the two categories of personne! 
will not then reflect the same combined percentage relationship existing between 
the personnel increase and the dollar increase. 


Project No. 1C, pay and allowances, inactive-duty training, officers 


Net numbers Project No. 1C 





Difference (+) or | Difference (+) or (-), 


e ference (+) or | 
1956 Pa wee oan” | 1956 compared with 1955 


Number | Percent | Number Percent 
1-C-1 (48 drill): 
Surface 12,372 | +1,395 |} +12.71 +$973, 864 +13. 47 
Aviation | 5, 7, 475 | +615 | +8. 96 +612, 920 +11. 46 


19,847 | +2,010 | +11.27 | +12.61 





1-C-2 (24 drill): 





1, 508 1, 670 +162 | +10. 74 +55. 967 +10. 85 
Aviation 1. 559 1, 699 +140} +8.98 | +64, 693 


3,067; 3.369| +302) +9.85|  +120,660| +10.73 





1-C-3 (12 drill): 
Surface 981 1, 183 +202 | +20.59 +35.671 |  +20.92 
Aviation 255 565 | +310 | +121. 57 +55, 943 | +121.47 


| 
| | 


1,236} 1.748| +512 | +41.42 491,614 | +4231 


22, 140 | 24.964 | +2,824| +1275 | +1, 799.058 | 412.92 














Project No. 1C, pay and allowances, inactive-duty training, officers.—The increase 
costs for items in this project are attributed to the following: 

(a) Increase of 2,824 officers participating in inactive-duty training. 

(b) Of the total increase of 2,824 officers, 2,010 are participating in the 48-drill 
programs. The pay of an officer participating in the 48-drill program is 4 times 
that of an officer participating in a 12-drill program, or 2 times that of an officer 
participating in a 24-drill program. 

(c) Increased length of service of members which increases the base pay of the 
pay grade of the officer concerned, 
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Project No. 1D—Pay and allowances, inactive-duty training, enlisted personnel 


Net numbers Project No. 1D 


| Difference (+) or 
(—), 1956 com- 
pared with 1955 


Difference +) or (—), 
1956 compared with 1955 





1-D-1 (48 drill): | Number | Percent | Amount Percent 
Gerth gc. ai A dathna 82,005 | 90,659} +8,654 | +410.55 | +$2, 513, 686 +16. 55 
Aviation... Ease 22,239 | 23,909} +1,670| +7.51 | 724,952} +13.83 


Total......---.-...-.-.......--.} 104,244 | 114,668 | 410,994] +0.90| +3, 988, 62 +15. 85 


{-D-2 (24 drill): 
Surface -.--- sini dameoay 200 | 33. | +31. 50 +10,501 | +39.98 
Aviation_- ronal 586 | -152 | +22.16 | 

J) ae ag Sih 886 . +21! +24. 27 


|-D-3 (12 drill): 
Surface... -- : i 57: ‘ | -++47.04 +20, 964 +-52. 16 
RUMI. ca cs : ; 5 ; 8 | +128. 30 | +4,760 | +152.81 


Total-_- bath ce adddan eles tet 527 965 335 53. § +25, 724 +59. 40 


+16. 00 


Total project 1-D- _.-------| 105,757 | 116,634 43, 203, 266 


Project No. 1D, “Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, enlisted personnel.’”’— 
The following factors contribute to the increased costs in this project: 

a) Increase of 10,877 enlisted personnel participating in inactive duty training. 

b) Of the total increase of 10,877 enlisted personnel, 10,324 are participating 
in the 48-drill programs. The pay of an enlisted member participating in the 
48-drill program is 4 times that of an enlisted member participating in a 12-drill 
program, or 2 times that of an enlisted member participating in a 24-drill programe. 

c) Increased length of service which increases the base pay of the enlisted 
member concerned. 

(d) Higher rate structure. 

Mr. SHepparRD. The Chair would like to suggest that while you 
are making that computation, considering that particular aspect, it 
might be well if you would explain items of like character when you 
ure making your statement in the record. 

Captain SticKNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortnh. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATES 


Mr. SHepparp. We will take up the next item, budget activity 
No. 2, “Reserve officer candidates,” reflected on page 28 of the 
justifications, which we will insert in the record at this point. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Budget activity No. 2, ‘‘Reserve officer candidates” 


Project 


Pay and allowances - 5, 361, 000 
lividual clothing_- 677, 458 
Subsistence in kind__- 464, 000 
rave]... 1, 305, 100 , 398, 179 


Total obligations payable from 
appropriated funds 7, 807, 55 8, 418, 000 8, 409, 000 
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Mr. Suepparp. Your 1955 estimate is reflected as $8,418,000, and 
for 1956 the estimate is $8,409,000, a decrease of $9,000. 


Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. Mi 


estim 
PAY AND ALLOWANCES This 

Mr. SuepparD. We will take up under this budget activity your “Ec 
first subdivision, 2—a, “Pay and allowances.’”’ Your estimate in 1955 9 
was $5,500,217 and for 1956 it is $5,348,853, or a decrease of $151. 364, 
What is your explanation for the decrease? 

Captain SticKNEY. There is an increase for a greater number par- 
ticipating in summer training and a decrease in the item for heen uta- 
tion of rations in lieu of subsistenc e, which results in the net decrease 
for the project. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. We talked about subsistence-in-kind yester- 
day under the Regular service and the rates applicable to shore. 
afloat, and so forth. 

Are the same rates in this Reserve picture as we discussed in the 
Regular picture? 

Captain StickNey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortTu. I wish that you would furnish for the record 
a table similar to the one on page 177 of last year’s hearings, if you M: 
will, please. is $1. 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. He 

(The following information was submitted:) exple 
whic 
prev! 
[34 U. S. C, 821, 1020e and 1020h, 37 U. S. C. 232, 50 U. S. C. 935 and 973, 66 Stat. 79] C a 


office 


Project 2A.—Pay and allowances—Detailed information, Reserve officer candidates 


| 


1955 estimates 1956 estimates 


1955 1956 | 

average |——_————_| average | ———— 
number | Number | Amount | 2¥™ber | Number | 
Stevens | oe 

a | 

NROTC regular students: 

Retainer pay ; 6, 130 | $3, 065, 000 6, 130 


GGL... J ocpbebs : a 6, 130 | 3, 065, 000 6, 130 | 
Active-duty pay: Cruise: 
ist quarter allah 4 q 536, 099 7 4,379 
4th quarter_..__-- aaueie 2, 9 138, 370 | ; 3, 188 | 


Ba ettinvctxxcauidebuoud ; --| _ 674, 469 








Total, regular ; 5, 1: be 3, 739, 169 6, 130 | 


NROTC contract students: 
Commuted rations: 

Juniors__. amet aot aiincial 473, 337 

Seniors-.-.-..-- 0c do oe ris lapel eae : 490, 644 





963, 981 


Active-duty pay: Cruise: 
Ist quarter... ; ce — 9f | 
4th quarter... ' 36 16, 224 | 





SNE vk bias ccc ads ean 221, 044 |. 


Total, contract..............| 8, 409 | cal _1, 185,025 | _7, 926 








NACP program: Retainer par C. O. 
NACP students__--__-- _ 360, 000 | 





Reserve officer candidates: | [ 
Basic course _ - ._-- apie ie ncciela 
Advanced course idee eae f 142, 703 | 


Total.....- ¢ uae 215, 72 | ‘- 040 | 











Total reserve officer candidates.| 15, 741 | 500,217 | 15, 396 | 
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INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Your next item is “Individual clothing.’ The 
estimate for 1955 is $1,070,304, and the estimate for 1956 is $1,003,119. 
This reflects a decrease of $67,185. Will you explain that, please? 

Captain Stickney. There is a decrease in the number in the 
\ROTC contracts, and there is an increase in the number of Reserve 
officer candidates, and the combination of the two gives a net decrease. 


SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Mr. SoepparD. The next item is ‘Subsistence in kind.” In 1955 
the estimate is for $449,300 and for 1956 it is $459,948, or an increase 
of $10,648. 

Captain Stickney. There is a net increase which is a combination 
of the decrease for the NROTC regular and an increase due to the 
creater number of man-days for the NROTC contract, and the 
Reserve officers candidates. 


INCREASE FOR TRAVEL 


’ 


Mr. SHepparp. Your next item is ‘“Travel.’”’ The estimate for 1955 


is $1,398,179 and for 1956, $1,597,080, or an increase of $198,901. 
Here is another travel item that has been increased. Does your 
explanation follow along the same lines of increased requirements 
which necessitates the travel that was previously referred to under a 
previous heading? 
Captain Sticknny. Yes, sir. There is an increased number who 


perform the travel to summer training activities. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. ANprEews. I have no questions. 

Mr. WieeLesworts. I wish you would include in your submission 
for the record an explanation of this travel increase along with the 
other one. 

Captain StickNEy. Yes, sir. 

The following was submitted:) 
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Project No. 2D, “Travel (Reserve officer candidates)” 


Net numbers Project No. 2D 
seeidhnshaaiinetitipteariatee 


Difference, in- 


crease (-+) or de- Difference, increase 


crease (—), 1956 (+-) or decrease (- 


compared with cons compared with 
1955 


—y, 


Percent | Amount | Percent 


NROTC Regular, initial 
NROTC Regular, attrition 


NROTC Regular, summer training: 
Ist quarter: 








: "+2, 438 
Cruise B f f , —21, 270 
Aviation amphibious ; | +44, 662 
Marin —3, 512 | 


| +22, 318 





4th quarter: | 
Oe are accede +3, 523 
Aviation amphibious +2,071 | 
Marine +6, 347 | 


+11, 941 | 











NROTC contract—summer training: 
lst quarter: 
ea ak ; +1, 300 
Cruise B { oe +5, 149 
Cruise C ; a 5. 03 +9, 483 
Marine j ‘ ; +1, 717 








4th quarter: 
RY Dh. ccnndicnndtnnamamarcmeniebcimens 
Marine 





I ica scicinicnnicunnaiciianainitin 366 | —21.59 | 
Reserve officer candidates.............-.-.-- ‘ d +150, 707 


Total project No. 2D | +198, 901 




















Project No. 2D, “Travel, Reserve officer candidates.’’—There is an increase cost 
for travel of $198,801 in this project. The rates used for each fiscal year are 
identical for the same type of NROTC student in the comparable cruise and 
therefore, the increase or decrease in the cost is in direct proportion to the cor- 
responding increase or decrease in the number of personnel. 

For travel in connection with the summer training of the Reserve officer candi- 
dates, a greater cost rate was used to provide travel to Long Beach, Calif., in 
lieu of Newport, R. I., where the training was conducted in fiscal year 1950. 
This factor accounts for $150,707, or 75.77 percent, of the total increase of 
$198,801. 





Tupspay, Marcu 1, 1955, 
NAVY PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 
WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. JAMES L. HOLLOWAY, JR., USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL PER- 
SONNEL 

CAPTAIN FRED R. STICKNEY, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL FOR FINANCE AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 

LT. CDR. DONALD E. RIFE, USN, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL 

CAPT. MICHAEL F. D. FLAHERTY, USN, DIRECTOR, RECRUITING 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

CDR. HILLMAN B. MYERS, USN, OFFICER CANDIDATE TRAINING 
SECTION, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

CDR. KENNETH STEEN, USN, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL SERVICES 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

CDR. WILLIS H. FISHER, USN, HEAD LOGISTICS BRANCH, BUREAU 
OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

SAMUEL J. WHITE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

Cc. B. MACLEAN, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, BUREAU OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


|} 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate  eattiaciielets : $83, 000, 000 $75, 030, 000 $83, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts-_--.- ais S655 : 2, 048, 000 1, 883, 900 1, 854, 000 


Total available for obligation... _____- Pe 85, 048, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings- -. : . ze —1, 992, 975 |_- 


76, 913, 900 84, 854, 000 


ee ER i cen eeeeanewn 83, 055, 025 76, 913, 900 84, 854, 000 

Comparative transfer from 

“Aircraft and facilities, Navy”...............-- ee 172, 100 111, 200 

“Research, Navy’’.--- ee eS Pr . i 60, 600 2 

“Ships and facilities, Navy’’...............- AAA Econ 33, 200 33, 000 
Comparative transfer to— 

“Civil engineering, Navy’’..........---- , —2, 769, 601 — 450, 000 

“Medical care, Navy’’_- ; aie sista — 54, 178 —13, 000 

“Research and development, Navy’’...-.-.----- a —458, 585 |_..- 

“Service-wide operations, Navy’’_- i 7 es —1, 208, 400 — 137, 000 

“Service-wide supply and finance, Navy’’_----- sacaleth —68, 422 —11, 000 


Total obligations_- pps tiie 78, 761, 739 76, 447, 100 84, 854, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


| 


Description 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
1. Training, Navy 
. Training, Naval Reserve 
. Naval Academy 
. Personnel support 
. Other personnel facilities 
. Departmental administration 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


8, 798, 329 


76, 713, 739 


1, 182, 610 
298, 400 
91, 840 
239, 780 
215, 700 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


a 


$36, 356, 00 
8, 856, 000 

8, 357, 000 
13, 810, 000 
6, 618, 000 

9, 003, 000 


1, 092, 000 
234, 800 
146, 600 
275, 600 

90, 000 
15, 000 


1, 854, 000 


| 


78, 761, 739 


76, 447, 100 


84, 854, 000 


——————_—— 


Obligations by objects 


eee 
| 1954 actual 


Object classification 


BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 
Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


9, 843 
11 


9, 493 
9, 466 


1955 estimate 


1956 estimate 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Professors and instructors: Average salary ____. 
Ungraded posititons: Average salary_..__._____- 


$3, 798 


GS-45 








Personal service obligations: Civilian: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent___.____- siete dante z 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


$36, 716, 180 
36, 104 

140, 104 
665, 417 


$37, 670, 565 
42, 911 

143, 931 

627, 093 


146, 224 
640, 378 





37, 557, 805 


38, 484, 500 


8, 922, 300 





Direct Obligations 


Personal services: 
36, 861, 207 
566, 470 
1, 542, 327 
221, 361 
1, 815, 984 
4, 349, 461 
2, 519, 060 
12, 703, 948 | 
11, 414, 399 
2, 919, 422 
693, 034 
111, 670 | 
53, 591 
188, 214 


Transportation of things 
Communication services.._..__- oa 
Rents and utility services......._.___- 
Printing and reproduction -___- 


Supplies and materials... ___- 

Equipment ks 

Lands and structures_.- J an 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions_ ie ewan 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. 

Taxes and assessments. : ; 








37, 924, 200 
517, 000 
1, 952, 600 
241, 700 
1, 847. 600 | 
4, 877, 200 | 
2, 649, 200 | 
9, 370, 600 | 
12, 477, 300 | 
1, 871, 100 | 
189, 200 | 
117, 800 | 
61, 200 
214, 400 | 





32, 500 
517, 000 
59, 900 
, 700 

38, 100 
92, 500 
30, 000 
7, 000 

4) 

( a) 

29, 000 
0, 800 

39, 300 
7, 800 





Total direct obligations__- 75, 960, 148 | 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 

! 
01 Personal services...._- Seiheaeicle 696, 598 | 
04 Communication services_-_-_-__- : 7, 855 | 
05 : 635, 220 | 
06 Printing and reproduction 13, 685 
07 Other contractual services 


74, 311, 100 | 


560, 300 | 
78, 200 | 
608, 600 | 
8, 600 | 
4,000 | 





Obdlig 


yg Supt 
9 Equi 


To 


Total n 
Full-tin 
Averagt 
Numbe 


Averag' 
Ge 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL—Ccontinued 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursemenis From Other | 
Accounts—Continued 


Supplies and materials $420, 078 | $279, 000 | $379, 800 
Equipment . 272, 427 245, 200 | 209, 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 2, 048, 000 1, 883, 900 1, 854, 000 





Total obligations 78,008,148 | 76,195,000 | 83, 720, 200 








ALLOTMENT TO DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Equipment , 547 | 235, 000 | 241, 500 





ALLOTMENT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


§ Supplies and materials , 157 | 16, 800 | 41, 000 
Equipment . | 2, 300 851, 300 








Obligations incurred 17, 100 | 892, 300 





SUMMARY 
Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 9, 493 
Number of employees at end of year 9, 466 











Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $3. 684 | $3, 765 $3, 7$ 
Average grade GS-+4.4 | GS+4.5 GS-4.5 
Professors and instructors: Average salary $7, 052 | $7, 141 $7, 237 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $4, 042 $4. 050 | $4, 113 








| 


Personal service obligations: Civilian: | | 
Permanent positions $36,716,180 | $37,670,565 | $38, 095, 707 
Positions other than permanent 36, 104 | 42.911 | 39, 991 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 140, 104 143, 931 146, 224 
Payment above basic rates 665, 417 | 627, 093 640, 378 





Total personal service obligations | 37.557.805 | 38, 484. 500 38, 922, 300 








Direct Obligations 
Personal services: : 
Civilian | 36,861,207 | 37,924,200 | 38, 362, 500 
Military | 566. 470 517, 000 517, 000 
Travel | 1, 542, 327 1, 952, 600 | 2, 059, 900 
ST ir Rs. reso cdsak nani duilanewanniiicbaduas 221. 361 | 241, 700 | 241, 700 
COONRIIIINC IIIN, o-  k - esinpsicngnentiineietbnmann | 1, 815, 984 | 1, 847, 600 1, 868, 100 
S en Ge SUI on, ci cncdcwadoncdaacous 4, 349, 461 | 4, 877, 200 4, 892, 500 
} Printing and reproduction 2, 519, 060 2, 649, 200 3, 130, 000 
DCR ee og oc woeumebenenda 12, 703, 948 | 9, 370, 600 12, 997, 000 
Supplies and materials.................... ibatiecaa nethas -| 11,436,556 | 12,494,100 13, 471, 400 
Equipment 3, 650, 856 | 2, 106, 400 4, 723, 000 
RN OE SR aT ee ee ee 693, 034 | 189, 200 329, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contrubutions.................----| 111, 670 117, 800 120, 800 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims-__---- viathicttieiniaeeens 53, 591 61, 200 69, 300 
S ‘TAU Gee NINE 2. nods ooh tat cs cacadesesssapebens 188, 214 214, 400 217, 800 
76, 713, 739 83, 000, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 

PO it hilar hs Ginn uiis sane abbieenda 696, 598 560, 300 559, 800 

Communication services. -- 7, 855 78, 200 78, 200 

Rents and utility services_..............-- SES 635, 220 608, 600 614, 600 
) Printing and reproduction 13, 685 8, 600 8, 600 

Other contractual services_-_-_...___- : 2, 137 4, 000 4, 000 

Supplies and materials._........-- St cenit 420, 078 372, 000 379, 800 

Equipment 272, 427 245, 200 209, 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts. -....-.- Ds col nea et See Be Rta 2. 048, 000 1, 883, 900 


Total obligations 78, 761, 739 76, 447, 100 "84, 854, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


| 


Obligated balance brought forward__.___-. és --| $15,999,988 | $14,116,597 | $14, 258 ny 

Adjustment in obligations of prior years.....-...-_-- eile | 367, 732 

Obligations incurred during the year. ; = 7 83,055,025 | 76,913, 900 84, B54, ony 

99, 055, 013 91, 398, 209 

Adjustment in obligations of prior years_--- ‘ ‘ —1, 169, 600 . 

Reimbursements...- ah : | —2, 048, 000 —1, 883, 900 —1, 854. Onn 

Obligations transferred to “Research and developme nt, | , 
Navy”, pursuant to 68 Stat. 327_- Se —118, 329 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account - , —375, 885 —140, 000 | —434 (ny 

Obligated balance carried forward : —14, 116, 597 | —14. 256, 000 17, 829 ty 


| = 


Total expenditures............-..-- : Scat! 81, 344, 931 75, 000, 000 | 79,0 


, ON 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations-_- : 68, 282 35 63, 280, 000 68, 000, OM 
Out of prior authorizations._- : ; d 13, 062, 575 11, 720, 000 11, 000, 009 

| | | 


Mr. Suepparp. The next item we will take up is ‘““Navy personnel, 
general expense,”’ wherein it is reflected that your estimate for fiscal 
year 1956 is $83,000,000. 

At this point we will insert into the record pages 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, and§ 
of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Appropriation introduction 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal y 
| 1954 | 1955 1956 


Appropriation or estimate - _ _- Sh ae a as oer $83, 000, 000 


Net adjustments (transfers, b< alances, ON aa. | —6, 286, 261 


$75, 030,000 | — $83, 000, 00 
— 466, 800 | 1] 





| 
| 
Total obligations payable out of appropriated funds_..._| 76, 713, 739 | 74, 563, 200 | 83, 000, 000 
| 


Financial support for all programs within the mission of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, other than military personnel costs and certain research and develop- 
ment project costs, is provided by this appropriation. The programs include: 

tecruiting and procuring all naval personnel, regular and reserve, officer and 
enlisted; 

Individual and group training of such personnel, except air and medical; 

Distributing personnel to fieet and shore activities; 

Promoting, disciplining and providing for the welfare and morale of naval 
personnel; and 

Selecting and educating Naval Academy midshipmen, Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps midshipment, and other officer candidates. 

A constant review of the appropriation pattern is maintained to insure that 
budget estimates are prese nted in a manner which will permit ready analysis of 
program requirements. This estimate follows the fiscal year 1955 presentation 
except for an item for reimbursing the Post Office Department for the transmissio! 
of Government mail matter. Funds for this item have been transferred from 
Budget activity 1, ‘Training, Navy,” to budget activity 4, ‘Personnel support.” 

This transfer was effected in order to place the cost of transmission of mail, 
which is an appropriation-wide item, with other items of a similar nature. 

Certain items are new to this appropriation and are not supported by com- 
parative transfers from other appropriations of the Navy Department. These 
items are included as increases in the estimate. They provide for the welfare and 
recreation of prisoners confined in retraining activities and for battle efficiency 
awards. Detailed ene of these items are included in the narrative 
justification of budget activity 4, ‘‘Personnel support. ” 

y The estimate provides $106, 000 for fiscal year 1955 and $138,000 for fiscal year 
1956 for the cost of the employees’ insurance program. This estimate is based 
upon an anticipated 95 percent employee participation in the program. 
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The estimate of cost of uniform allowance for civilian personnel required by 
regulations to wear uniforms amounts to $20,100 per annum, or a replenishment 
cost of $50 per person. The total number of employees involved is 402, consisting 
principally of firefighters and guards. It is anticipated that the replenishment 
allowance will permit a complete replacement of an employee’s uniform within a 
3.vear cycle. 

‘The net adjustments in the introduction tabulation are composed of compara- 
tive transfers, budgetary reserves, and unobligated balances. The former budget 
activity ‘Research and development” provided funds for applied research in the 
area of military manpower utilization. Funds for this purpose were transferred 
in fiscal year 1955 to the newly established appropriation, ‘“‘Research and develop- 
ment.” This change is reflected as a comparative transfer in the estimate. 

During fiscal year 1955 it has been necessary to reprogram funds available 
under this appropriation to provide for the unanticipated increase in numbers to 
be recruited from civil life, housed, trained, and distributed to maintain the 
planned military personnel strength of the Navy. The funds for increased 
requirements for these purposes are being made available primamnly by delaying 
the accomplishment of nonrecurring repairs, minor improvements, and procure- 
ment of equipment considered to be essential but susceptible to postponement 
forl year. This backlog of nonrecurring repairs, minor improvements and equip- 
ment procurements will become critical in 1956. Certain of the items urgently 
required have been included in the estimates for 1956, to the degree that the work 
can be accomplished and equipment procured in order to prevent excessive and 
costly deterioration. 

In fiseal year 1956 the personnel plans for the active Navy provide for an average 
strength of 662,840. To maintain this planned strength, recruitment of personnel 
from civil life will be maintained at approximately the same rate as that attained 
in1955. Continued emphasis will be placed on enlistment of Waves to be placed 
in billets ashore. It is planned to continue expansion toward full, approved 
strength in the Naval Reserve program. 

The training program provides instruction for both officer and enlisted personnel. 
This instruction relates to the operation and maintenance of technical equipment 
of the latest design and special equipment required in the conduct of nuclear 
warfare, such as that involving guided missiles, nuclear weapons, undersea strat- 
egy, antiaireraft defense, damage control, and fire fighting. Postgraduate instrue- 
tion in technical, management, command, and staff areas is also provided. In 
fiscal year 1956 increased emphasis will be placed on the training of enlisted 
personnel to replace personnel losses through termination of enlistments, retire- 
ments, and other types of attrition. Correspondence courses and the development 
nd use of audiovisual training aids and synthetic training devices will continue 
to be accented. 

Facilities and establishments will be maintained at a minimum level sufficient 
to insure safe and uninterrupted operation and, to the greatest extent possible, 
prevent uneconomical deterioration of structures and utility systems. It is antici- 
pated that all available facilities will be completely and continuously utilized. 
Constant surveillance and accelerated maintenance work will be required to pre- 
vent costly repair, replacement, and renovation of real and personal property. 

Centralized administration of the many functions performed in the field is 
provided in the Bureau of Naval Personnel. The organization of the Bureau, 
the work performed, and the staff employed are related not only to the active 
duty strength of the Navy and the strength of the Naval Reserve but to the 
workload generated by providing information and documents from inactive 
personnel records. 

The estimates have been screened carefully and represent minimum funding 
requirements for the multiple functions comprising the mission of the Chief of 
Naval Personnel. 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS BY BUDGET ACTIVITY 

The fiseal year 1955 obligational level is $2.2 million below the $76.7 million 
required for operations in fiscal year 1954. This budget estimate provides for an 
Increase of slightly over $8.4 million to an obligational level of $83 million for 
lscal year 1956, 

Activity 1, training, Navy.— The increase of $4,333,800 in this activity is directly 
attributable to accelerated training requirements and accomplishment of mainte- 
lance work and repairs postponed in fiscal year 1955 due to the overall repro- 
graming in this appropriation to provide for essential direct training costs and 
recruiting needs generated subsequent to passage of the 1955 Appropriation Act. 
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Activity 2, training, Naval Reserve-—There is an overall increase of $1,022,009; 
total requirements under this activity which is due principally to the need for 
additional training supplies, materials, and equipment for the Naval Reserve py. 
gram, an accelerated maintenance, repair, and equipment replacement progr 
at the training centers, and to provide for expenses of the Construction Battalj 
Training Unit,. Davisville, R. I. 

Activity 3, Naval Academy.—The majority of the increase of $676,000 is due ty 
the need for accomplishing essential nonrecurring repairs and accelerated mainte. 
nance at Naval Academy facilities. 

Activity 4, personnel support.—The total increase of $1,761,600 is attributab). 
mainly to: (1) Recruiting of enlisted personnel to maintain the military personne 
strength; (2) initial provision in this appropriation for battle efficiency awards 
and welfare and recreation of prisoners confined to the retraining commands 
(3) revision of printed forms to effect more efficient operations; (4) the consolids 1a. 
tion of certain personnel accounting machine installations; and (5) the renovation 
and rehabilitation of bachelor officer quarters at naval stations. 

Activity 5, other personnel facilities—The total increase in this activity j 
$495,200. This increase is required primarily for maintenance work and jo: 
recurring repairs which were necessarily postponed in 1955 to provide funds for 
unanticipated essential recruiting and training functions. 

Activity 6, departmental administration.—In general, the increase of $148,200 js 
for the replacement of overage and wornout equipment, additional file cabinets 
for necessary expansion, and for revision and supply of forms to effect more efficient 
operations. 


EXPLANATION OF COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS IN 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, I wish that you would briefly explain 
each of the comparative transfers shown. They are reflected her 
on your green sheet. I would like to have an explanation taking up 
first your “Aircraft and facilities, Navy.” 

At this time, Admiral Clexton, I would like to make a suggestion: 
In the future, it might be well to ‘include a sheet in your justifications 


explaining the “what” and “why” as to each comparative transfer, 
It would expedite the hearings, in my opinion and eliminate a lot of 
interrogation. We are quite interested in these intertransfers that 
take place. If we could have these sheets set up for next year with 
explanations it would be very helpful and it would save time. 

I would like to have the explanation pertaining to the transfer that 
is requested here under “‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy.”’ 

Admiral Hotitoway. Captain Stickney. 

Captain Stickney. The comparative transfers from “Aircraft and 
facilities, Navy”: Personnel accounting machine installations, con- 
mander of the Service Pacific Force, Glenview and Pensacola. Oper- 
ation and maintenance of consolidated fire-fighting forces and mait- 
tenance responsibility, Receiving Station, Anacostia. 

I have a breakdown here of these transfers. . 

Mr. SuepparD. We will put the breakdown in the record at this 

oint. 

(The breakdown referred to is as follows:) 


Navy person Tle 2 gee ral « rpenses 


Comparative transfers, 
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OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Suepparp. What have you obligated so far in 195 
Captain Stickney. As of the end of January, the lake est figure we 
have, the obligations are $43,982,872, and expe nditures, $35,356,723. 


REPROGRAMING OF 1955 FUNDS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. In the second paragraph of your justifications re- 
flected on page 4, you refer to some reprograming in 1955. I wish 
that you would elaborate on that. 

Captain Stickney. The “appropriation is $75,030,000; under the 
“Activity, training, Navy,’’ was $32,704,000, and “Activity, training, 
naval Reserve,”’ $7,865,000; ‘“Naval Academy,” $7 600,000: ‘“‘Person- 
nel support,’’ $11,662,000; “Other personnel facilities,’ $6,400,000; 
and ‘“Departmental,”’ $8,799,000. It was necessary in the reprogram- 
ing to decrease “Training, Navy,” by $739,800 to meet increased 
recruiting requirements and Wage Board increases. We also had to 
reduce the training, naval Reserve, $38,000. The sum of these two 
were added to other activities in the following amounts: Naval 
Academy, due to wage board increase, $80,000; ‘‘Personnel support,” 
support of recruiting, $394,200; “Other personnel facilities,’ due to 
wage board increases, $251,800; and departmental, $51,800. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Those were of a mandatory character, then? 

Captain Stickney. In order to meet the overall program and 
carry out the mission with the funds available to Chief of Naval 
Personnel, we had to reprogram as I have just indicated within the 
activities of the appropriation in the amounts indicated. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Still on page 4, in the third paragraph, you refer 
to an average number which I assume should be corrected, that 
number being 657,771. In pursuance of our previous discussion, 
you wish to correct that number? 

Captain SticKNEY. This appropriation, ‘““Navy personnel, general 
expenses,” has not been increased to reflect increased costs for the 
change in the personnel plan that was approved subsequent to the 
submission of the President’s budget. We do not wish to increase 
that request, sir, but the figures should be changed to correspond to 
the current plan. 

\[ir. SHepparD. We will make that correction. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


TOTAL INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. WigGLesworrtH. This is a request for $83 million as or 
to an appropriation of $75,030,000 in the current fiscal year, but I 
see you anticipate selinbieincans nts from certain other acc iat in the 
amount of $1,854,000. You have similar reimbursements in this 
current year. What are those reimbursements? 

Captain StickNrny. We have in the total appropriation reimburse- 
ments for operation and maintenance services, personal services and 
material furnished to other bureaus telephone service and utilities. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortnu. Are these reimbursements from other bureaus 
within the department? 

Captain StickNEy. From within the department. 

Mr. WiageteswortH. There are no reimbursements from outside 
the department? 
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Captain Sticknry. No, sir. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. When you take into account the reimburse. 
ments from other accounts and the comparative transfers, you are 
really requesting $84,854,000 as compared to $76,447,100 in the 
current year; is that the story? 

Captain Stickney. We are actually asking for new obligational 
authority of $83 million, but due to the reimburseme nts we will have 
a total obligational authority of $84,854,000. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Which compares with the figures for the cur- 
rent fiscal year of $76,447,100? 

Captain Stickney. Yes. 

Mr. WiaceieswortH. In other words, it is an increase in availability 
of $8,400,000? 

Captain SticKNEY. That is correct. 


INCREASE FoR TRAINING, Navy 


Mr. SHepparD. We will take up Budget Activity No. 1, Training, 
Navy. Your total estimate for 1955 was $32, 022,200. "The 1956 
estimate is $36,356,000, or an increase of $4,333, 800. 

I note on page 11 that there is a large increase at the postgraduate 
school at Monterey, Calif. Will you tell us why that increase is 
necessary? 

Commander Rire. Mr. Chairman, there is an increase in post- 
graduate school at Monterey of $512,600 for equipment for the engi- 
neering school, plus $30,600 for a new book for the line officers school, 
a new instruction book. That has been offset some by savings that 
have been made and leaves a total increase of $518,300. 


POSTGRADUATE TRAINING AT CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. You also reflect on page 11 an item for postgradu- 
ate instruction at civilian institutions. I see that it is the same as 
this year, $296,000. In view of past interest in this, I think that you 
had better put a list in the record of the enrollments similar to those 
that we have had in the past. Will you do that, please? 

Commander Rirs. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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NATURE OF FIVE-TERM TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish that you would explain the so-called five. 
term program that is listed on page 11 of your justifications. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, Chief of Naval Personnel wil! 
answer this question. 

The five-term program stems from the immediate post-World War 
II period, when the Navy transferred a considerable number of its 
veteran officers of the Reserve who served with distinction in that 
war to the Regular service. 

Now, many of those officers volunteered during the war before 
they completed their education, at considerable sacrifice. They could 
perhaps have been deferred by one means or another. So, when we 
took them into the Regular Navy, when they had not received their 
baccalaureate degree, and in order to insure not only a high profes- 
sional standard across the board for the Navy as a whole, but also 
to give these transferees an equivalent opportunity of a Naval Acad- 
emy graduate, we undertook to give them a five-term program— 
about two and a half years of college—at some time in the first 10 
years of their service, which, with a year at the post-graduate school, 
would roughly give them the educational equivalent of Annapolis, 
the Naval Academy. 

The implementation of that program had to be slowed down during 
the Korean emergency because we could not afford to take these 
practical and able officers out of the operating stream to put them into 
the school, so we are now engaged in completing this World War II 
commitment to our very fine transferees to the Regular service. 


COST OF TRAINING A RECRUIT 


Mr. SHepparD. The table on page 14 shows certain enlisted training 
costs. Admiral, what is the usual figure you give as to the cost of 
basic training for a new enlisted recruit? Is it in the area of $3,000 
plus? 

Admiral Hottoway. There has been a generally established figure 
of around $3,200. May I ask Captain Stickney to confirm the 
amount? 

Captain Stickney. The figure of $3,200 has been used in various 
statements and represents the cost of training a replacement, enlisted 
man, and was calculated by the Comptroller of the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense as an average cost figure. It assumes an average 
overall training period of 6 months comprised of about 4 monthis 
basic and 2 months of advanced training. 

Travel and leave were included for the trainees and for the trainer 
and support personnel. The estimate includes cost factors up to a 
6 months’ period as follows: 

(1) Pay and allowances, subsistence, clothing, travel, and welfare 
of the trainees. 

(2) Pay, allowances, subsistence, clothing, and welfare of the 
support and training personnel; and they assume a ratio of 1 person 
to 2 trainees. 

(3) The adjusted maintenance and operation costs are chargeable 
to both support and training personnel and to trainees. 
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In developing this figure, the Office of the Comptroller, Secretary 
of Defense, emphasized that the $3,200 figure represents an average 
cost for the above combination of training. It does not represent the 
cost of lengthy and more expensive specialists or advance courses. 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is what we were told was the cost for the 
Army training, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In accordance with the mathematics that I have 
just discussed with our clerk, it is indicated that the average per 
recruit in this subitem is about $2.53. 

Captain Stickney. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How do we get into that position mathematically? 

Captain Stickney. This budget activity project, 1—A, is the direct 
training costs. It does not include maintenance and operation of the 
training activities. In this area we budget strictly for those items 
which have to do with training. The principal costs are for the fire- 
fighting supplies and materials, including petroleum products, foul- 
weather clothing, leggings, seamanship materials, and physical-train- 
ing gear. 


INCREASE FOR PROCUREMENT OF TRAINING PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. SHepparpD. With reference to page 16 of the justifications I 
find a subdivision, ‘Procurement of training publications,’ where 
you reflect an increase of $63,700. In 1955 the estimate was $753,000, 
and in 1956 it is $816,700. I wish that you would explain that, please. 

Commander Rirr. This increase of $63,700 is requested to provide 
for the development and preparation for reproduction of instruction 
sheets and performance test material on selected major items of equip- 
ment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is there anything else in the composition? 

Commander Rirr. That covers it. 


PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF TRAINING AIDS 


Mr. SHepparp. All right. We will now take up procurement and 
distribution of training aids. 

In 1955 your estimate was $835,700 and for 1956 it is $847,500, or an 
increase of $11,800. What explanation do you have for the increase? 

Commander Rire. The additional funds required reflects a require- 
ment to provide for the orderly replacement of projection and sound- 
recording and sound-reproducing equipment. 


PROCUREMENT OF MODELS, MOCKUPS, AND SPECI‘\L DEVICES 


Mr. SHepparD. The next item is small and we will eliminate it for 
the moment and pick up the procurement of models, mockups, and 
special devices, where your 1955 estimate was $255,000. Your 1956 
estimate is $457,800, or an increase of $202,800. What is your ex- 
planation of that? 

Commander Rirr. The increase requested in the fiscal year 1956 
will provide for the replacement of devices used since World War II 
and certain new procurements, such as simulated underwater target 
generators and shipboard radar target generators. 
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BUDGET FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF NAVAL TRAINT\ 
FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. We will turn to page 23 of the justifications and 
take up the first item of increase, the amphibious base at Coronado 
Calif., where’ you show an increase of $102,400. What is you 
explanation of that? 

Commander Rire. Mr. Chairman, that is mainly due to the increase 
that we are requesting for nonrecurring repairs of over $5,000, and 
equipment which we have been unable to provide in 1955. All the 
way through here, Mr. Chairman, in the nonrecurring repairs and 
equipment there are increases due to the reprograming that was 
necessary in 1955. We are forced to do some of the items that wer 
postponed in 1955 as well as the necessary items that are required ip 
the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am not intimately acquainted with the amphibious 
base at Little Creek, Va., or the staff college at Norfolk, but when you 
get out to Coronado, if y you get your $102,000 it might be well to spend 
some portion of it on paint. The place looks pretty frowsy. 

Captain Stickney. In this regard may I make a further comment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Captain StickNnrEy. On page 27 of the budget justification, under 
the column ‘“Nonrecurring repairs and minor improvements,” it 
shows an increase from 1955 to 1956 of almost $2 million, from 
$1,059,300 in 1955 to $2,934,600 in 1956. These nonrecurring repairs 
and minor improvements are for items, as Commander Rife stated, 
amounting to over $5,000. We control those within the Bureau an 
look upon our entire establishment, in this case the training activities 
that are funded under budget activity No. 1 of this appropriation, as 
one entire installation, so that though they may not be ree —— 
any one activity, in the overall establishment it is to a large extent 
recurring expense. We may not have to put in new steps or new 
window sashes in Coronado 1 year, but some place there will be some- 
thing of a comparable expense in some other area. 

[ would like to invite the chairman’s attention to the year 1954 
when we spent $4,384,944. 

The amount that we have available to spend in the current year 
1955, plus what we are requesting for fiscal year 1956, is a little be 
than was required in this particular area in the fise al year 1954, so, i 
we are going to maintain our establishment and reves excessiv 
deterioration, we are going to have to do some of these nonrecurring 
projects that are provided for in this particular area. 

There has been quite a reduction actually, and I can attribute that 
only to efforts of management and careful supervision and inspection 
on the part of the people in the field who have been making a stre! 
uous effort to get the most they can with the money available in this 
particular maintenance area. 

Mr. SHepparp. Well, does the explanation that you have give! 
here cover in general all of the stations? 

Captain Stickney. Yes. From an inspection of the tables from 
pages 23 to 27 you will find in the fiscal year 1956 there are some 
decreases. 

Mr. SuHepparp. That is right. You have $155,000 reflected on 
page 25 that might be an example. 
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Captain Stickney. The Fleet Sonar School at San Diego is an 
example that I wish to use. 

In our public works project in the 1956 program we have a new 
building for this Fleet Sonar School at San Diego, so we of necessity 
are going to hold to a minimum such repairs and minor improvements 
in that installation. 

The amphibious base at Little Creek, Va., is an example, I might 
say, would be in the reverse. They have some new buildings that 
are coming into use and there we are incre asing this year, not on the 
new buildings, but the areas of the buildings ‘that are coing to be 
retained, whereas last year, the current year, we have held that down. 

What I was trying to explain, Mr. Chairman, is that these particular 
items, although activity by activity it does not support what we spend 
there each year on a continuing basis, we have to look at them as an 
entire package because we administer them in that manner. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. When it comes to the allocation of your funds, do 
you follow through with an entire package concept, or do you do the 
job where it has to be done on a priority basis as against general 
application? 

Captain Sticknny. The money is not allocated in this area except 
for the specific job to be done. It is not allocated and taken out of the 
regular maintenance and operation fund of the activity. We will 
allocate the money to them separately for the project after it has been 
specifically approved by the Bureau. 

Mr. AnprEws. Let us take the Amphibious Base at Little Creek, 
Va., where you want to spend $712,100 in the fiscal year 1956. What 
makes up the item of $712,100? I would like to know just a few of 
the items. 

Captain StickNEy. To replace overage roofing and deteriorated 
roof sheathing in the 11 administrative and school buildings in order 
to protect interior and prevent structural damage, $27,000. 

Repaint exterior woodwork on 24 buildings in order to prevent 
weathering and the necessity for future replacement, $11,000. 

Mr. ANDREWS. They are all items of repair to existing buildings? 

Captain Stickney. Yes. 

Mr. ANpREws. Who makes up that budget? 

Captain StickNEy. These are made up by the activity and sub- 
mitted to us for review. We have technical officers, civil engineering 
officers, who actually inspect these particular types of projects. 

There is one other project that is of a serious nature at the am- 
phibious base at Little Creek. There are deteriorated World War II 
walk-in refrigeration boxes and compressor equipment in the sub- 
sistence building 3325, and the commissioned officers’ closed mess 
building 3333, in order to reduce operating costs and effect replace- 
ments prior to complete breakdown of overage equipment, $100,000. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, you have followed the same basic 
formula of accumulating your costs as those costs are presented here? 

Captain Sticxnry. Yes. 


CONTRACTING PROCEDURES FOR REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr, ANprews. How is that work done, Captain? 
Captain Stickney. By contract, sir. 
Mr. AnpreEws. Is it all done by contract? 
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Captain Stickney. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do you have any control over the contracts? 

Commander Rirre. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we write the scope of the 
contract we want and send that to our public works officer in the 
district. They in the district actually make the contract with the 
contractor, but they follow exactly the Bureau and the activity’s 
desires in the scope of this contract. 

Mr. SuHepparp. When it comes to the issuing of the contract, that 
is left within the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Yards and Docks? 

Commander Rirsr. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You merely give them the formula of procedure you 
want to attain to rehabilitate a building, or a warehouse, or whatnot? 

Commander Rire. Yes, that is correct. 


RELATIONSHIP OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE TO INCREASED NUMBERS 
OF RECRUITS 


Mr. Wiaeieswortu. As I understand it, the increases reflected 
in this request are in large measure due to the fact that during fiscal 
year 1955 you had to defer nonrecurring repairs, minor improvements 
and procurement of equipment and so on to provide for the unantici- 
pated increases in numbers to be recruited from civil life, is that 
correct? 

Captain Stickney. That in large measure is correct. In addition 
to that, we did not request, or we only requested a limited amount of 
equipment during 1955 in that we were making a very careful 
inventory and inspection of the equipment available to us and did 
some redistribution in an effort to attain maximum economy in that 
area, sir. 

UNANTICIPATED INCREASE IN RECRUITS 


Mr. WiceieswortuH. I would like a little more detail on the 
general statement appearing in the justification on page 4. What did 
the unanticipated number to be recruited from civil life amount to? 

Admiral Hottoway. While the staff is getting the accurate figures, 
may I make a general observation? 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. I wish you would, Admiral. 

Admiral Hottoway. The reenlistment rate over the last year has 
dropped considerably and is requiring us to replace men in the service 
by increased recruiting. That means there is an increased average 
number of recruits on board throughout the fiscal year 1955, consider- 
ably over that which was on board during fiscal year 1954. That is the 
basic reason for it. As far as numbers go, we will endeavor to develop 
that. 

Captain Stickney. At the time that we submitted the budget we 
anticipated a recruit procurement load of 68,545. During the year 
we have had to increase that. We now plan to obtain 146,583. 

Mr. WiaciteswortnH. How could you miss your guess as badly as 
that? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Wigglesworth, it is not entirely a matter 
of missing the guess; it is a question of the particular year involved; 
1955 and 1956 are, approximately, 4 years after the commencement of 
Korea. When Korea started it demanded a tremendous input of per- 
sonnel whose enlistments are expiring this year; therefore, the replace- 
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ment load of 1955 is higher than that in 1954. That phenomenon, 
combined with the fact that our estimates on the reenlistment rates 
were off somewhat—and we had no basis to go on there because we 
have never had such a large peacetime force, as this—caused us to 
need a tremendously increased enlistment program and recruit training 
program. 

Mr. WieeLteswortu. I would think that to state that your esti- 
mate was somewhat off was rather an understatement in view of the 
figures. I just cannot understand how you could predicate your 
whole request on a figure of 68,545 and then have it turn out to be 
146,583. 

What does it mean in dollars? In other words, I understand you 
had to defer certain items, dollarwi ise, and apply them to this addi- 
tional personnel? 

Captain Stickney. We will work up the answer for you over the 
lunch hour. 

Mr. Suepparp. We will stand adjourned until 1:30. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Mr. Wigglesworth, do you have some further interrogations per- 
taining to activity No. 1? 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Before lunch, Mr. Chairman, I was endeavor- 
ing to get a little clearer picture of just what had been done in terms of 
the transfer of funds, in view of the unanticipated increase in numbers 
to be recruited from civil life which developed during the year, and I 
think you were going to try to pull something together over the lunch 
hour that would. clarify the situation. 

Admiral Hotutoway. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit 
me, I will make a general review of the situation and then we are 
prepared with the exact figures involved. 

You will remember that yesterday I remarked on the fact that up 
until June last we had waiting lists at all of the recruit centers and 
at the beginning of last summer the bottom dropped out of reenlist- 
ment, relatively speaking, and the Chief of Naval Personnel was 
unpelled to go all out in enlistments and clear off his waiting list and 
take everybody i in that he could recruit for the remainder of the year 
and the major part of the next fiscal vear. 

Specifically, Mr. Wigglesworth, we planned, in the budget which 
we submitted a year ago, a recruiting program of around 75,000 to 
80,000 and it has developed as the year came along that instead of 
that we had to have a recruiting program of double that, practically— 
140,000. 

Mr. WieeLeswortuH. This morning the figures were given as 68,545 
estimated, and 146,583, actual. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is very close. I am dealing in round 
numbers in my preliminary statement. That increased load during 
1955 was taken care of by a transfer of funds, but it does explain 
why we have practically doubled the size in our estimates of the fiscal 
1955 recruiting and recruit training program over that whic h was 
originally budgeted and requested for fiscal 1955, a year ago. There 
Was a miss in the estimate of the number reenlisting. 

We had no empirical bac kground to go upon, because this is a 
unique situation in our country’s life. And at the end of the calendar 
year we think the enlistment rate is just beginning to come back up 
with a favorable trend. But it went away down and hit bottom in 
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this fiscal year and is a phenomenon, I believe it is correct to say, 
that all of the services experienced. 

Of course when the reenlistment rate goes down, to get the necessary 
replacements our recruiting program has to go up. 

Now Captain Stickney has, through the noon hour, rationalized the 
figures and I believe can support my general statement on the phe- 
nomenon we experienced. 

Mr. SuHepprarp. It is my understanding that is what the gentleman 
would like to have. Is that correct? 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. That is right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You may proceed. 

Captain Sticknry. The numbers that were budgeted for to be 
procured by recruiting, 1 of the 2 numbers I gave you this morning, 
I would like to correct. The 68,545 did not include the AVCAD 
procurement (aviation cadets); it should be 70,539. The other figure 
was 146,583, which is a comparable figure and the number we had to 
reprogram to meet. 

[ REPROGRAMING OF 1955 FUNDS 


In reprograming, the additional funds made available to recruiting 
were $922,200; the additional expense in our training centers of 
opening camps to handle the increased recruit training load amounted 
to $385,000—that is in the training centers, the increased cost due 
to this increased load, which is a direct cost per individual trainee, as 
we budget for it as direct training, amounted to an additional require- 
ment of $200,500. Or the reprograming due to the increased pro- 
curement of recruits and their training was $1,507,700. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. And that $1,507,700 was withdrawn from 
various subdivisions of this appropriation; is that right? 

Captain Sticknny. That is correct. We had to defer maintenance. 
In some of our training areas there were additional funds made 
available due to changes in the courses; there was some reduction in 
the length of some of the courses, which cut down some of the costs; 
but the major portion of the reduction was in the maintenance and 
operation area. Of course, we obtained some by improved efficiency 
in management, better operation, which we are continually working 
for. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortu. Do you have the M. and O. figure? 

Captain Stickney. Since it was spread among the various 
activities, I will have to produce that as deferred maintenance, 
Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WigeLeswortH. When you revise your remarks, will you give 
us a breakdown showing where you got the $1,507,700 from? 

Captain STICKNEY. Y es, sir. 

(The following information was furnished: ) 


Budget activities from which funds were transferred 


Budget activity: 

1, Special projects and equipment ___- 4 $807, 700 
Training aids (delay in procurement) 300, 000 
Service school training (changes in courses providing more 

training in the lesser expensive courses) ___ - pap “ 200, 000 

2. Maintenance and operation (at other than Regular } 

training facilities) 200, 000 


1, 507, 700 
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TURNOVER OF NAVY MILITARY STRENGTH 


Mr. WieGLeswortu. The overall size of the Navy does not seem 
to have any very direct bearing on the number to be trained and 
instructed. It that a fact, Admiral? 

Admiral Hottoway. Under certain circumstances it is a fact, Mr. 
Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiagGLeswortH. Here we have a Navy that is decreasing 
somewhat in overall size, but the direct training and instruction 
item goes up almost $1 million. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. That is to provide the 
replacements of people whose enlistme nts are expiring and who are 
not reenlisting. 

Mr. Wiacuiesworrtn. In other words, your training is dependent 
on turnover, regardless of size? 

Admiral Hottoway. That to a great extent is true. The situa- 
tion can also vary, Mr. W igelesworth. In a year where there is not 
a great expiration of enlistments, the size of the Navy can remain 
level and there will not be a heavy recruiting and recruit training load. 
Those periods are somewhat cyclical and we are, you might say, in a 
cycle of maximum replacement during the period of some 4% years 
after the initiation of the Korean emergency. 

I will answer that I will produce for the record a balance sheet of 
gains and losses that will completely clarify, I hope, and substantiate 
my remarks in our discussion, sir. 

(The following information was submitted :) 


INCREASES FOR DIRECT TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION 


Comparison of gains and losses 


Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 


eal WR i tas kas cae A od di debe end ee bedi as 706, 400 642, 000 591, 000 


EI es a de comcmas teehicaeade luda uedaanan a 163, 200 241, 600 223, 800 
USN expirations of enlistment and attrition citer 108, 500 | 208, 400 | 204, 800 
USNR releases and attrition_._..............--..--.-- 54, 700° 33, 200 | 19, 000 


Ci rr re es eet UAE Fs Shee aed 98, 800 | 190, 60 ~ 217, 000 


USN recruits ‘ i : 49, 500 | 134, 41, 700 


USNR... ILA onjaded latcatebe stl 16, 200 23, § 32, 600 
Other USN from civil life__ bast; «sain diiutie aiicmatin Malaise we 8, 700 9, 6 8, 400 
EE ET EID LE : 19, 100 29, 500 
Miscellaneous gains : he, ee 5, 30 5, , 800 


End strength 642,000 | 591,000} 584, 200 


Man-year average_.._.- oo=-| 680, 100 610, 100 | 589, 500 


NOTES 
1, All numbers to nearest hundred. 
2. Data for fiscal year 1954 actual; for fiscal years 1955, 1956 estimated. 
3. Naval aviation cadets not included in the above numbers. 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You have given in the justifications an 
explanation of the items that add up to an increase of $980,100 in 
direct training and instruction. That_is for both officer and enlisted 
personnel; is it not? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. WicGLeswortn. At page 18, under ‘Training publication 
centers and film distribution unit,’ I note the sentence, “The increase 
requested in fiscal year 1956 will provide for a normal increase jy 
personal services.’”’ What does that mean? It 1s only a very small 
item, but I do not know what you mean by “a normal increase jp 
personal services.” I thought perhaps we might have a normal 
decrease, rather than a normal increase. 

Captain StTicKNEyY. It is an actual increase in man-years in personal 
services in the training-aid centers. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Information and education is also a small 
item. Is that included in the $1 million allocation from the Depart- 
ment of Defense for public relations, and so forth? 

Captain Stickney. It is not under that allocation. This informa- 
tion and education is not for public information, Mr. Wigglesworth, 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Why isn’t it? 

Captain Stickney. This is a program in which provision is made 
for Naval personnel to have vocational education on a voluntary 
basis, for the purpose of improvement in their duty and contribution 
to their advancement. It is not for public information. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I see under this program provision is made 
to provide Naval personnel with information on national and inter- 
national affairs and on any other matter that will contribute to 
making them better citizens and more valuable members of the Naval 
service. 

Captain Stickney. It is education within the service; it has no 
relationship with the public. 


NUMBER OF FACILITIES PROVIDED FOR UNDER OPERATION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE FUND 


Mr. WiaeiteswortH. Under 1B “Operation and maintenance,” 
you apparently cover 26 training facilities and 27 tenant training 
activities. Last year it was 23 training facilities and 40 tenant 
training activities, as | remember it. Is the number of these facilities 
changing from year to year, or are we getting to the point where we 
are pretty well established now? 

Commander Rirgr. On those 27 tenant training activities we had a 
restudy of what we consider tenant training activities and activities 
that were used for other purposes, and we brought the number of 
activities strictly for training down to 27. We still have the 40 activ- 
ities that we listed last year, but we only consider 27 of them as train- 
ing activities, the other 13 being used for other purposes. 

oz. SHEPPARD. Just define the words “tenant training activities,’ 
as you have expressed it. 

Commander Rire. A tenant training activity is where we are in an 
installation budgeted for by another bureau, and under the financial 
management control of another bureau, in which we use certain 
facilities and reimburse them for heat, power, and items of that nature. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. But you are in fact operating three more 
training facilities, whatever they were, than you were a year ago, are 
you not? You have 26 training facilities. I do not know whether 
they are big or small, but the number seems to have increased. 

Commander Rirr. That is correct, and that was because of this 
restudy, also. 

Mr. WicGLesworrH. Are we going to stop at that point? 
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Commander Rire. I think, Mr. Wigglesworth, that we have every- 
thing in the way we want it at the present time. 

Captain Stickney. We do not anticipate any further change in 
the designation of those activities, sir. 

Mr. WiagGLeswortH. I assume you have the detail, if the com- 
mittee wants to look at it, of just what you plan to do at each one of 
these stations that appear on pages 23 to 28 of the justifications, do 
you not? 

* Captain Sticknry. We do, Mr. Wigglesworth. We have complete 
lists of the repairs and minor improvements and the equipment, which 
we are requesting appropriated funds to operate. 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS AT LITTLE CREEK, VA. 


Mr. WiagGLEeswortH. For instance, what are you doing under 
repairs and improvements at Little Creek, Va., which calls for 
$712,000? 

Captain Stickney. I gave samples of it. I have a complete list 
that supports the $712,000. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Your response to the same question was given to 
Mr. Andrews, and that covers the same situation? 

Captain Sricknry. Yes, and I gave three examples from that 
particular list. 

Mr. WieGLesworth. I do not want to repeat. If you have given in 
detail what you are going to do with the $712,000, that is all I want. 
If not, I would like to have it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It was placed in the record this morning in response 
to an interrogation on the part of Mr. Andrews, as I recall. Is that 
correct? 

Captain Sticknry. Yes. The total list was not placed in the record, 
but there were three samples taken from it. As I understood, Mr. 
Andrews did not ask for the total list. 

Mr. SHepparD. And that is what you want? 

Mr. WieeLeswortnh. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well, you will insert that in the record at this 
point in response to the gentleman’s request. 

Admiral Hottoway. It will be furnished. 

(The following information was furnished :) 


Nonrecurring repairs and minor improvements (fiscal year 1956) 


Station and description: Amount 
Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Norfolk, Va $712, 100 
Repair generally enlisted Marine canteen building, by replace- 
ment of deteriorated timbers, flooring, and piping, including 
repainting work, in order to correct structural deficiencies 
and improve interior appearance of this recreation facility - - 21, 000 
Repair basketball-court floor, drill-hall building, by replace- 
ment of deteriorated sills and releveling, in order to improve 
conditions of play for intramural and varsity competition _ - 8, 000 
Maintenance dredging of west annex piers No. | through No. 8, 
in order to remove silt from berthing areas and allow con- 
tinued usage by amphibious craft ‘wenn. 100,608 
Repair exterior wall surfaces of 9 administrative and storage- 
type buildings by application of approximately 18,700 square 
feet of stucco, in order to arrest deterioration of clapboard 
siding and obtain weather-resistant exterior 16, 000 
Replace deteriorated climb-proof fencing in magazine areas 
and at water reservoir, in order to maintain reasonable 
security precautions. _....._._--- 6, 000 
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Nonrecurring repairs and minor improvements (fiscal year 1956)—Continued 


Station and description—Continued 
Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Norfolk, Va.—Continued 

Replace deteriorated timber bulkheads along Little Creek 
Channel in order to prevent bank sloughing which threatens 
the navigation depths of the only channel serving the am- 
phibious base_-___- pay. cap arty phe “ 

Clean and waterproof interior of 7 reinforced conerete fresh 
water reservoirs as periodic maintenance measure to be 
accomplished by contract 

teplace 90 deteriorated wood sashes in drill hall building in 
order to obtain ent ae exterior and prevent damage 
to interior surfaces 

Repair generally three storage buildings by re habilitation of 
exterior surfaces and replacement of defective interior fram- 
ing in order to arrest deterioration and correct structural 
deficiencies 

Repair deterior: ited roof, exterior woodwork and re paint the 
commissary warehouse building in order to obtain weather 
resistant exterior and prevent damage to structural mem- 
bers and stored provisions - - - 

Replace roll roofing including the deteriorated roof sheathing 
on 9 buildings with 4-ply built-up. roofs in order to prevent 
damage to structural members and interior surfaces 

Replace corroded condensate return piping in 21 buildings to 
reduce line losses, maintenance costs, and to prevent damage 
to the interior surfaces_ __-~- Seman a 

Resurface floors of messhalls, subsistence building No. 3038, 
with quarry title to improve sanitary conditions_- 

Replace corroded hot- and cold-water piping in 4 buildings to 
correct deficiencies beyond capacity of maintenance forces 
in order to take remedial action prior to breakdown of 
system 

Repaint interior of dispensary, recreation, CPO mess, and 
theater buildings in order to improve interior appearance 
of buildings (5-year average painting cycle) 

Replace faulty electric wiring in firehouse, provision store- 
house, powerhouse, and transportation office in order to 
reduce fire hazard and comply with National Electric Code_ 

Repaint exterior woodwork on 24 buildings in order to prevent 
weathering and necessity of future replacement 

Replace deteriorated water pipe insulation in 4 buildings in 
order to preve nt freezing and resultant interrupted service 


Replace over-age roofing and deteriorated roof sheathing on 
11 administrative and schoolbuildings, in order to protect 
interior and prevent structural damage 
Repair generally 4 storage buildings by replaceme nt of de- 
teriorated structural timbers and flooring, and exterior 
preservation painting, in order to effect complete utiliza- 
tion of structure and maintain weathertight exterior_....__ 20, ill 
Replacement of heat-deteriorated wood sash in heating plant 
with steel sash in order to weatherproof structure______- 8, O00 
Replace power distribution system fuses with oil circuit break- 
ers (10), in order to improve protection to distribution sys- 
tem and eliminate motor burn-up when phase is reduced 
by action of a single fuse 
Replace deteriorated World War II walk-in refrigeration boxes 
and compressor equipment in subsistence building 3325 and 
COM (closed) building 3333, in order to reduce operating 
cost and effect replacement prior to complete breakdown 
of over-aged equipment 100, OW 
Replace pontoon landing float utilized by amphibious fleet 
personnel in order to avoid loss of disembarking service 
when existing float fails from normal corrosion 35, 0 





QO 


20, 000 


8, 000 


7, Ott 


0, OU 


35, OU 
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REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS AT GREAT LAKES, ILL. 


Mr. Wiaateswortu. Now looking at the Naval Training Center, 
Great Lakes, at page 26, there is an increase there of almost $1.5 
million and the bulk of it, again, is for repairs and improvements. 

There is no new construction in this column at all, is there, under 
re ps \irs and improvements? 

Captain Stickney. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Then you have a $200,000 increase for opera- 
tion and maintenance. 

Captain StickNrey. There are two new schools that will be in com- 
mission at the Great Lakes in 1956, which increases our maintenance. 

Mr. WiaeLesworts. Two additional schools? 

Captain SticKNEy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Give us, also, a breakdown of that $1,.288.500. 

Captain SticKNEY. Yes, sir. 

(The breakdown requested is as follows:) 


Nonrecurring repairs and minor improvements (1956) 


Station and description: Amount 
NTC, Great Lakes, IIl-_ - —_-- ee $1. 288. 500 


Replace deteriorated window sash, frames, and casings in 

drill hall, buildings 1400 and 1600, recruit training area, 

in order to prevent weather damage to interior of build- 

ings... — i Sen Si Rectan tale ned 20, 000 
Repair shower room structures in B-1 type barracks by 

replacement of rotted structural members, including in- 

stallation of sheet metal flashing and replacement of exist- 

ing light fixtures and wiring with vapor-tight items in 

order to obtain continued utilization of these barracks_ 19, 000 
Repair and rehabilitate 4 60-year old frame quarters by 

replacement of structurally defective beams, columns, and 

joists and including plaster patching, floor refinishing, and 

minor renovation of plumbing and heating systems in 

order to continue use as public quarters________- 25, 000 
Replace 6,900 lineal feet of steam distribution sy stem in 

Camp Robert Smalls in order to reduce excessive line 

heat losses and maintenance costs__-_ 170, 000 
Replace certain portions of steam distribution system, 

main station area, in order to reduce excessive line heat 

losses and maintenance costs___- Z : 17, 500 
Replace deteriorated black iron condensate return lines, 

administration and classroom buildings 161, 310, 311, 312, 

413, and 500, main station area, in order to reduce exces- 

sive maintenance costs and prevent a major failure in the 

return system a ie 200, 000 
Repair parapet walls and reroof ADeom building 104 to 

maintain structural soundness of permanently constructed 

building and to prevent damage to interior surfaces 10, 000 
Replace approximately 6,000 lineal feet of steam distribu- 

tion lines in Camps Barry, Bronson, and Paul Jones, in 

order to reduce steam generating costs and rectify condi- 

tions beyond the capacity of maintenance forces to 

correct 115, 000 
Replace approximately 20,000 lineal feet of steam distri- 

bution lines in Camps Dewey, Downes, Porter, and Mof- 

fett, in order to reduce excessive maintenance and 

operating costs and eliminate damage to buildings 328, 000 
Replace rotted skirting on 87 frame barracks buildings, 

recruit training and main station areas in order to prevent 

further structural damage 25, 000 


59136—55——_21 
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Nonrecurring repairs and minor improvements (1956)—Continued 


Station and description—Continued 
NTC, Great Lakes, Ill.—Continued 

Replace deteriorated black steel hot and cold water piping, 

dispensary buildings 600 and 1109 with galvanized piping 

to eliminate excessive maintenance costs, service inter- Amount 

ruptions, and ultimate failure of the system. 4 $50, 000 
Replace wornout asphalt tile flooring in recruit training 

center, recreation buildings 1111 and 1311 in order to 

maintain satisfactory appearance ---..--.-.---- j 8, 000 
Replace 45-year-old plumbing piping and heating systems 

in 10 permanent MOQ’s, main station, in order to reduce 

excessive maintenance costs and eliminate continual 

damage to interiors 36, 000 
Replace 3 brick parapet walls and tuckpoint brick exterior 

walls of 10 permanent 45-year-old MOQ’s in order to 

restore structural soundness of the buildings- - - - _- 13, 000 
Replace roofs on permanent administration, drill hall, 

subsistence, and four barracks buildings to eliminate high 

maintenance cost and interior damage from leaks_- : 87, 000 
Ground electrically operated equipment, appliances, ma- 

chines, and tools by replacement of outlets with 3-wire 

grounded receptacles to enhance the safety conditions in 

accordance with Sec Nav instructions--_--_-_-- 59, 000 
Replace rotted skirting on 35 barracks buildings in Camps 

Porter and Moffett in order to improve appearance and 

prevent damage to structural members : 11, 000 
Replace 29,000 square feet of deteriorated concrete floors in 

subsistence buildings 154, 609, 809, and 1209, in order to 

maintain sanitary conditions in galley areas............ 36, 000 
Install precast concrete cribbing with drainage structure on 

bluff, main station, in order to prevent erosion which will 

ultimately threaten foundations of buildings at top of, 

bluff _ - a8 13, 000 
Install fire alarm system in 14 buildings, in order to warn 

occupants in event of fire 5, 000 
Install storm sash Camp Robert Smalls’ MEMQ. apartments, 

in order to reduce heating costs and increase comfort of 

occupants (10-year amortization) - 25, 000 
Install sprinkler systems in hobby shop, building 1306, and 

recreation building 1311, in order to provide adequate fire 

protection and comply with recommendations of district 

fire protection engineer y , 16, 000 


INCREASE FOR AUTOMOTIVE, WEIGHT HANDLING, AND CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiccieswortH. How about the item over on page 28 ‘“‘Auto- 
motive, weight-handling, and construction equipment’? There is 
$553,100 in there for that. You had nothing in 1954 and only $300 
in 1955. 

Captain Stickney. We have a deferred procurement of automotive 
and weight-handling equipment, due to the reassignment of allowance 
lists as to the needs of our activities, and we intentionally did not ask 
for any last year until we had a complete inventory prepared and a 
new allowance list prepared and the vehicles actually inspected to 
determine that replacements were required. That is why this year 
there appears the $553,100. And the major portion of that is replace- 
ment. It is the replacement of wornout and overage vehicles. 

rie WiacieswortH. What kind of vehicles? Is this department- 
wide? 

Captain Sticknry. Yes, sir, and within our own Bureau. 
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Mr. WieeLEeswortu. This is for your Bureau only? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. And I have a complete list here of 
16 one-quarter ton trucks, 8 one-half ton trucks, and going down 
through the list of the various trucks; trailer-type trucks, air com- 
pressors, tractors, portable generators, electric welding equipment, 
centrifugal pumps. I have a complete list here. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How old is that equipment which you are 
replacing? 

Captain Stickney. The ages vary, of course. They are not all of 
the same age. We have a complete breakdown on each individual 
piece of equipment. 

[ will ask Mr. White if he will give the age of some of the equipment. 

Mr. Wurre. First, this equipment list covers construction, weight- 
handling, materials-handling, railroad, special automotive and non- 
passenger-carrying automotive equipment. We have an inventory 
of nonpassenger-carrying automotive equipment, trucks and that 
type of equipment. We have an inventory as of now of 1,979 pieces. 
That is pickup trucks, jeeps, cargo trucks, express trucks, dump trucks; 
We are asking to augment this inventory by four pieces this year. 

Mr. WiaGLEeswortH. In number? 

Mr. Wuite. Yes, sir. And we are asking to replace 181 pieces. 

I will give you an example of the maximum life expectancy of the 
various types of equipment. 

A quarter-ton jeep has a maximum life expectancy of 6 years; a 1- 
ton truck has a maximum life expectancy of 7 years; a 2%-ton truck 
has a maximum life expectancy of 8 years. Computing back from 
those figures, we have calculated on that basis those that are eligible 
for replacement. We computed that 714 in that inventory were 
for replacement on this life expectancy basis. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Are you telling us that 714 pieces are at 
least 6 years old? 

Mr. Waits. Six years or more, or will be at the end of next year. 
If you appropriate the money for us, by the time it is bought it will be a 
year from now before we actually get the equipment on the job. 

So there are 714 pieces of equipment eligible for replacement and 
we are asking to replace 181 pieces at a total cost of $388,130. That 
is general automotive nonpassenger-carrying equipment. 

In the special automotive equipment, there are electronic trucks, 
wrecking trucks, tractors for hauling trailers, utility trucks for utility 
construction, line trucks, and telephone maintenance trucks. We 
have an inventory of 341 pieces, of which 12 are eligible for replace- 
ment on this life-expectance basis, which varies from 6 to 9 years. 
We are asking to replace those 12 this year and we would like to aug- 
ment, because this is a special line type of equipment, by 6 pieces. 
That totals $90,600. This is not just in this project 1; this is in all 
the projects in this appropriation. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortnh. All of the projects in what? 

Mr. Wuarre. All of the projects in this appropriation. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the descriptions you have given to 
Mr. Wigglesworth flow through all of the items before us? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So far as your division is concerned? 

Mr. Wurre. Yes, sir. This is a summation of all of those items, 

We are not asking to replace any railroad equipment. 
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In materials-handling equipment, we have an inventory of 24 
pieces, of which 195 are eligible for replacement. The ages of thes 
various tractors are the same as forklifts. The maximum life expect. 
ancy varies from 8 to 15 years. Of that inventory, 195 are eligih| 
for replacement. We are ‘esiding to replace five pieces only. That 
totals $15,930. 

The other big item that we have in the equipment program is 
construction and weight-handling equipment. We have an inventor 
of 1,028 piec es, of which 203 are eligible for replacement based on 
6-, 8- to 15-year life expectancy. We are asking to augment by | 
pieces and to replace 199 pieces, for a total of $371,640. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. 199 out of an eligible inventory of what? 

Mr. Waite. We have an eligible inventory of 203. 

Mr. WieeGLesworrH. 199 out of 203? 

Mr. Wuirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicaueswortu. Practic ally all of that type this year? 

Mr. Wurre. A lot of our construction equipment is equipment we 
took over from contractors after World War II and it is getting very 
uneconomical to maintain. That would be concrete mixers, spreaders 
for rock and gravel, conveyors, boilers, kettles for asphalt, compressors 
and that type of equipment. 

Mr. WiaeaieswortH. Do you really need to do as much of this 
job in 1 year as you have set out here, or could you spread it out 
without any real handicap? 

Mr. Wuirtr. With regard to the non-passenger-carrying automotive 
equipment, over 45 percent of our inventory is prior to 1949. We 
found that of that 45 percent, about 60 percent are in 1941 and 1940 
models. There were not any trucks made during the war and very 
few thereafter until 1948 or 1949. 


TOTAL INCREASE FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. WiaccieswortuH. From an overall standpoint you are asking 
for an increase of $3,353,000, and you have told us to take care of 
the anticipated numbers to be recruited from civil life you had to 
take $1,507,700 from various sources, the major source being main- 
tenance and operations item, as I understand it. Even if the whole 
of the $1,507,750 were taken out of this item you would still be about 
$1,800,000 above what you had last year for this purpose, would you 
not? 

Captain Stickney. That may be correct, but we have a great deal 
of deferred maintenance that was not feasible of accomplishment this 
year and has to be made up next year. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Was not that included in the $1,507,700? 

Captain Stickney. We are not having that av ailable to use this 
year. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. So that created some deferred maintenance’ 

Captain Stickney. Yes. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. If you put that all in, and put in the same 
amount you had for this appropriation last year, you would still be 
$1,800,000 short of the figure you are requesting? 

Captain Sticknry. Everything else being equal, yes, but we have 
had increases without regard to the cost of recruiting—wage board 
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increases—and this particular equipment we were discussing was not 
deleted in 1955 to make the money available for recruiting. We did 
not ask for any money to be appropriated for this equipment in 1955. 
In other words, there was no money in there reprogramed for this 
particular purpose. 


INCREASE FOR TRAINING, NAVAL RESERV 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up activity No. 2, “Training, Naval 
Reserve,” reflected on page 29 of the justifications. It is composed of 
three subdivisions. 

The estimate for 1955 was $7,834,000. The 1956 estimate is $8,- 
856,000. You show an increase of $1,022,000. 


OFFICER CANDIDATE TRAINING 


On page 31, I see reflected your Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, Regular. In 1955 you estimate 6,251 and for 1956 you esti- 
mate 6,254. That is only an increase of 3. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Under the contract category 1955 reflects 8,409 and 
1956, 7,926. Why the difference? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Commander Myers 
to speak on this? 

Commander Myers. The difference in the number submitted for 
1955 and 1956 for contract NROTC was brought about by an increase 
in 1955 in input of contract students in order to build up the combina- 
tion of the regular and contract to the legal ceiling of 15,400, which, by 
putting them in 1955, would make necessary a reduction in 1956 of 
approximately 400. The remainder of the difference was brought 
about by a small change in attrition that was not anticipated. The 
contract inputs are dependent upon a combination of the remainder of 
the regular and contract students on board at the beginning of any one 
year. In previous years we had not made an attempt to put in suffi- 
cient contract students in order to bring the total aboard up to 15,400. 
It has been roughly under or around 14,900. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Referring to the reserve officer candidates, 1955 
showed 902 and 1956 an estimate of 1,040. Why the increase? 

Captain Stickney. That is an actual planne ‘d increase of the num- 
ber that will participate in the program in 1956. 


DIRECT TRAINING, NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The next item is direct training, Naval Reserve. 

In 1955 you estimate $755,400. For 1956, $869,100, or an increase 
of $113,700. What is your explanation of the increase? 

Captain Sricknry. This increase is due to increased size of the 
Naval Reserve program; the additional numbers, and more advanced 
training of the Naval Reserve. Printing and reproduction increases 
prov ide for printing or reprinting 41 curricular and workbooks for use 
in Naval Reserve training centers, and printing and reproduction of 
synthetic performance tests on troubleshooting of certain electronic 
equipment. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVAL RESERVE TRAINING FACILITIRs 


Mr. SuHepparD. The next item is “Operation and maintenance.” 
In 1955 you estimate $3,161,500 and for 1956, $4,074,900, or an in. 
crease of $913,400. Why the increase requested? 

Captain Stickney. Mr. Chairman, in 1955 we requested and ob. 
tained funds to operate the 11 armories in the State of New York 
operated by the State and used by the Navy. That contract with the 
State did not materialize. We used those funds in the reprograming 
that was necessary. 

Mr. SHepparD. Before you leave that item, when you appeared be. 
fore us last year, if I recall correctly you had entered into a rather 
firm arrangement with the State of New York whereby we were abso- 
lutely sure we were to have access to the buildings under the premise 
presented at that time. What happened? Why did it not work out? 

Captain Stickney. What you have just said is correct. We were 
under the impression that the arrangements with the State of New 
York were relatively firm. The commandant of the Third Naval 
District was delegated to deal with the State in making the arrange. 
ments for the transfer of the management of these training centers 
to the Navy. 

It appears that at the very end of the fiscal year 1954 the State 
wished to have us carry on a certain amount of the maintenance 
cost, but they wished to retain management, which was not accept- 
able to us. Then there was quite a delay all through last fall in 
arriving at an arrangement that was satisfactory to the Navy. 

One of the main difficulties was the employment of a janitorial staff. 
The State of New York had some 98 persons employed and we could 
not possibly support any janitor staff of that size. 

The latest information we now have is that the Commandant of the 
Third Naval District expects to consummate a successful arrangement 
with the State of New York within the next 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Suepparp. How much is in here for that project, the replace- 
ment project? 

Captain Stickney. The total cost for the New York State Armory 
is $595,700. 

Mr. SHeEpparp. Is that for both maintenance and operation? 

Captain Stickney. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is repair in there? 

Captain Stickney. Nonrecurring repairs. That includes routine 
maintenance and operation costs, $300,000; and nonrecurring repairs 
and minor improvements, $295,700. 


INCREASE FOR NAVAL RESERVE TRAINING CENTERS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up the item on Naval Reserve training 
centers reflected on page 37 of the justifications. You show an 
increase of $802,000. Will you explain to us why the increase 1s 
necessary? 

Captain Stickney. Of the $802,000 increase, $595,700 is for the 
armories in New York, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And what is the balance for? 

Commander Rire. The balance requested, sir, is $15,000 for 2 addi- 
tional training centers. One is to be completed near the end of this 
year and one early next year. 
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$20,000 is for 30 additional Naval Reserve officer schools, 
$171,300 is in equipment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Where are the school centers? 

Commander Rirs. One of them is at Alexandria, sir; that will be 
ready very shortly. 

Commander FisHer. At Chicago, Ill., is the new Naval-Marine 
Corps joint training center, on the west side. It was built with funds 
appropriated under military construction item, Public Law 783. 

Mr. SHepparD. And was not a part of the former presentation of 
the total armory concept as of last year? 

Captain Stickney. That is correct. 


CONSTRUCTION UNIT AT DAVISVILLE, R. I, 


Mr. SHepparp. I notice reflected on page 37 of your breakdown 
that you are requesting money to the extent of $43,600 for the United 
States Naval Construction Unit at Davisville, R. 1. 

What are you going to do with that? 

Commander Rire. That is routine maintenance and operation, sir. 
We have a construction battalion there for training. 

Mr. SHepparp. Have you always had it there? 

Commander Rire. No, sir. 

Commander FisHer. We just inherited that. That used to be a 
Regular Navy Seabee camp, and it has just been turned over to the 
Reserves for the purpose of Reserve Seabee training. 

Mr. SHepparpD. The mathematics that you have been using to 
arrive at the justification for these training centers, schools, and 
various other units reflected in your breakdown is based upon the 
best estimates that you can get and upon the same general procedure 
you have followed heretofore in your maintenance category; is that 
correct? 

Captain Stickney. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDREws. I suppose the reason for the increase in most of 
these items is due to the fact that you have an increase in personnel? 

Captain Stickney. In the training part of it. In the maintenance 
part we have had new facilities coming in. 

We have two new centers to be maintained, plus the naval construc- 
tion unit at Davisville. Then we have the armories in the State of 
New York for maintenance and operation which we anticipate we will 
have to finance. 


PROJECTED NUMBER OF NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS’ SCHOOLS 


Mr. W1aGLEswortH: You say on page 36: 


A new item in this estimate provides for the maintenance and operation of 
30 additional Naval Reserve officers’ schools, making a total of 60, which are being 
established to improve the professional qualifications of Naval Reserve officers. 

Is that the limit? Have we reached the limit in the number of 
these schools? 

Admiral Hottoway. This is a new program, this Reserve officers’ 
training-school program, and it is possible we may extend it beyond 
the 60 that are proposed, but I expect it to level off within 5 or 10 of 
that number. 
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NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. SuHepparp. We will take up activity No. 3, the Naval Academy. 
reflected on page 38 of the justifications, where your estimate for 195; 
was $7,681,000 and for 1956, $8,357,000, or an increase of $676,000, 

This item is composed of two projects, 3—a and 3—b. 

The first one is direct training and instruction. 

What is the number of students involved in the direct training and 
instruction program? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, this project provides for the 
training and instruction of 3,691 midshipmen in the fiscal year 1956 as 
compared to 3,540 in the fiscal year 1955. The expenses include salaries 
of civilian personnel for the academic and physical training depart- 
ment, the museum, and the library, and cost of supplies, training 
equipment, and all services required in connection with instruction, 


OFFICER INPUT REQUIREMENTS OF THE NAVY 


Mr. SuepparD. Generally speaking, what are the total officer input 
requirements of the Navy, and how many come from the Academy and 
from other sources? 

Admiral Hottoway. The Chief of Personnel will answer that and 
supply the figures for the record. 

(The following information was furnished for the record:) 


Source and number of input to officer status in Navy in fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 
1956 





Career officer input to the line of the Navy: 
U.S. Naval Academy.- --.- 
NROTC.. 
Ex-naval aviation cadets 
Augmentation program (USNR to USN) 
Integration program (enlisted and warrant to USN)-_- 
Limited-duty officer program (enlisted and warrant to 
USN) eal les cae Ms esc . 


Reserve line officers initially commissioned and ordered to 
active duty, fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956: 
NROTC: 
Regular 
Contract Sai 
Officer candidate school___---- 
Naval aviation cadets 
Reserve officer candidates 





Total _- 


Grand total 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. Suerparp. For operation and maintenance at the Academy 
you show an increase of $640,600, the difference between the estimate 
for 1955 of $5,498,000 and the estimate for 1956 of $6,138,600. 

Will you tell us the reason for the increase, please? 

Commander Rire. Mr. Chairman, the reason for the increase is 8s 
follows: $264,800 is for contractual work to reduce the backlog of 
day-to-day maintenance and $175,000 is to change the grades of the 
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commissary employees. It is a Wage Board increase. It is a change 
of their status so that they get the same as the Government service 
pe sonnel doing like work. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, you had an adjustment by the Wage 
Board for that particular district. 

Captain StickNny. There was a new Wage Board area increase in 
that district, and that included the Naval Academy. 

Mr. SHepparp. The Wage Board had not analyzed that particular 
category of employees before; is that correct? 

Captain Stickney. That is correct. It was commissary personnel, 
and it influenced all of the service activities in the area. I believe 
that it included Baltimore and Annapolis and the immediate vicinity. 

Mr. SHepparp. They follow the same principle of adjudication of 
wages in a geographical area. It is not spotted; it is generalized? 

Captain Stickney. It is generalized. It applies to those activities 
within the area. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Now, reflected on page 41 of your justifications in 
your maintenance breakdown, under item No. 5, I find the following: 
“Maintenance and upkeep of 478 acres of intense ly cultivated land.” 

Captain Stickney. The 478 acres of ground is the Naval Academy. 
The expression “intensely cultivated land’’ was a poor use of words. 
It meant developed land that must be cared for, such as the public 
grounds around the Naval Academy and similar institutions. 


NAVAL ACADEMY DAIRY 


Mr. SHepparpD. Where do I find a presentation here relative to the 
dairy? What part, if any, of this item is for that purpose? Does it 
fall within the scope of activity No. 3? 

Captain Stickrry. The dairy is not included in this appropriation. 

Mr. SHepparb. Insert pertinent information in the record on the 
dairy, where it is financed, its size, ownership, some idea of its cost of 
production, and so on. 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was furnished:) 


NavaL AcapEMY Dartry 
DAIRY 


The Naval Academy dairy at Gambrills, Md., was established by the act of 
March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 904), which appropriated $100,000. In the acts of 
\ugus st 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 603), and of March 28, 1918 (40 Stat. 488), additional 
funds, $100,000 and $55,000, respectively, were appropriated. The purpose of 
- appropriations was to establish the dairy to insure a source of pure milk for 

brigade on an economical basis. All three of the aets contained provisions to 

the effect that the amount appropriated should be treated as an advance to the 

d ishipmet 1’s store fund at the Naval Academy to be ultimately returned to the 
ted States. 

The products of the dairy were sold to the midshipmen’s commissary at 
such prices as would permit the ultimate repayment to the Government of the 
$255,000. However, in 1922 the Appropriations Committee of the House de- 
termined that there would be a saving to the Government were the midshipmen’s 
ration allowance reduced from $1.08 to $0.80 per day, and the balance of the 
lairy’s obligation to the Government canceled. It was not until 1925 that such 
legislation was enacted, however, with the result that the balance then due the 
Government had been reduced to $155,000. Paragraph 2, section 26, of the act 
of March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. 1278), re pealed the provisions of the acts of August 
29, 1916 (39 Stat. 603), and of March 28, 1918 (40 Stat. 488), and provided that 
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the dairy and farm. and all stock, equipment, supplies, and real property thereto. 
fore purchased from funds so advanced became and remained the property of th 
United States, and, further, that the dairy and farm should be continued ang 
operated as an activity of the midshipmen’s store (34 U. S. C. 1104). 

3. The act of July 26, 1946 (60 Stat. 704; 34 U. 8. C. 1108b), provides tha 
all funds collected from the operation of the midshipmen’s store, including thy 
Naval Academy dairy, would continue to be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States and be available for all expenses of operations subject to a quarter); 
accounting by the Superintendent of the Naval Academy to the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. 

4. The Naval Academy dairy comprises 855.38 acres with 73 buildings thereon 
and maintains a herd of 530 cattle. It employs an average of 40 employees 
Three operations are conducted at the dairy; (1) Farming for the productioy 
of feed and bedding, (2) maintenance of a breeding herd, and (3) maintenance 
of a production herd. 

5. For the year ending March 31, 1954, 253,400 gallons of milk were furnished 
to the midshipmen’s commissary. Operating expenses for the same period were 
$141,800 for an average cost of $0.56 per gallon of milk. 


COMPARATIVE TRAINING COST AT NAVAL ACADEMY AND AN NROTC 
SCHOOL 


Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. AnpREws. Could you give me any estimate as to the difference 
between the cost of training a man in an NROTC school and the 
Academy? 

Admiral Hottoway. There is a good deal of difference, Mr. 
Andrews and Mr. Chairman. I will ask my comptroller staff to give 
an exact figure. My last recollection is we estimated around $25,000 
for the students for 4 years, and for NROTC, approximately one- 
quarter of that. May 1 ask for supporting information. 

Mr. Kenyon. The cost at the Naval Academy per student has 
been figured roughly at $6,200 per year, and for the regular NROTC 


program, roughly $1,800 per year. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF MIDSHIPMEN IN 1956 


Mr. AnpreEws. I notice that you say on page 39 that the increase 
in the number of midshipmen from 3,540 in 1955 to 3,691 in 1956 
generates a small additional funding requirement in this area. 

Why will there be an increase in the number of midshipmen at the 
Academy in 1956 over 1955? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Andrews, this is 
merely an administrative increase. We are exploiting the facilities 
of the Naval Academy to the saturation point. 

Mr. Anprews. What is that point, Admiral? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is an estimate on my part of course. | 
was superintendent there 343 years. I think the saturation point is 
somewhere around an onboard count of 3,700 to 3,800. 

Mr. AnpREws. I noticed in the justification here the statement was 
made that the housing capacity of Bancroft Hall was 3,700. Are all 
the midshipmen quartered there? 

Admiral Hottoway. They are all quartered in Bancroft Hall. The 
number can be increased by increasing the double bunk beds in a cer- 
tain number of the rooms, 
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Mr. AnpREws. A healthy capacity would be number that you gave? 
Admiral Hotioway. I think the upper limit of healthy capacity for 
Bancroft Hall is between 3,700 and 3,800. 


TEACHING PERSONNEL AND AVERAGE SALARIES 


Mr. ANDREws. Could you tell me what is the average salary for 
your professors there? 
" Admiral Hottoway. Yes, I think that some of my staff can give 
you that. I will ask a witness to pick that up. 
* Captain StickNEY. $5,325 is the average salary. 

Mr. ANDREws. What percent of your professors are naval officers? 

Admiral Hottoway. This answer will be subject to refinement, but 
I would say that they would run roughly somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 50-50. 

The departments that we call humanities, hke pure mathematics 
and literature, an almost 100 percent civilian. 

The two engineering departments, electricity and marine engineer- 
ing, are half civilian and half uniformed personnel. 

The strictly professional departments, such as navigation, ordnance 
and gunnery, are 100 percent uniformed personnel. 


USE OF TEMPORARY BUILDINGS 


Mr. ANprReEws. On page 43 there is this statement: 


The 193 temporary buildings, including quonset huts, were constructed during 
the emergency of World War II and have been in continuous use. These facilities, 
being constructed of wartime materials, were intended for temporary use only 
and have been a constant increasing maintenance problem. 

Why, if they were built to meet an emergency need, does the need 
still remain for the buildings? 

Admiral Hottoway. Could I discuss this with you for a moment 
off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ANpreEws. You still have a need for the 193 temporary 
buildings? 

Admiral Hotioway. We are still using them down there. 

Mr. ANDREws. Do you think it is economical to continue to use 
them due to the fact they are built out of World War II materials, 
which generally are considered to be of inferior quality and especiallv 
expensive to maintain? 

Admiral Hottoway. I think, Mr. Andrews, it is a question of the 
necessity to use them in the absence of other facilities. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Under annual salaries, you are asking for a 
small increase of $7,800. Is that increase in salaries of existing pro- 
fessors, or is that for a new professor? 

Commander Rire. That is the increase in salaries of existing 
professors. 

Mr. WiacGLeswortuH. How are those salaries determined? 

Commander Rire. There has been an agreement made with the 
faculty in which the instructors and professors receive certain in-grade 
increases in salary. This is in accordance with that agreement. 
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Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. On page 45 there is an increase of $549.30 
in the item of United States Naval Academy, and I understan( 
$175,000 of that is for the wage increase for commissaries personnel? 

Captain StickNrEy. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaeL_eswortH. And $264,800 is for what vou describe as 
cutting down the backlog of day-to-day maintenance? 

Captain SrickNEy. Yes. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. What is the balance of it? 

Commander Rirr. There is $19,500 for salaries for four additiona] 
personnel for the Office of Industrial Relations. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. How many do you have there now? 

Commander Rirse. There are five, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. You have 5 and you want to go to 9? 

Commander Rirer. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. What is the reason for that? 

Captain Stickney. We have been criticized by the Civil Service 
Commission because of the inadequate, as they termed it, programs 
that we have for civil service employees at the Naval Academy in that 
our industrial relations staff was not adequate, and on a relationship of 
persons in the administrative type of work to the number of employees 
we had what amounted to 4 less than what they considered was the 
minimum required. We must increase that in order to retain the 
privilege of classification of personnel in that area, and some of the 
other functions that are performed by the industrial relations officers. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. What else is in the item? 

Captain Stickney. The remainder is in the area of nonrecurring 
repairs and minor improvements. Some of that is offset by a reduction 
in the equipment to arrive at the total net increase of $549,300. 


MAINTENANCE BACKLOG 


Mr. SuHepparp. How much of a backlog do you figure you have in 
maintenance? 

Captain Stickney. It is the equivalent of 60 employees. That is 
one way of expressing it. This backlog of maintenance has been 
reported by the Board of Visitors on a couple of occasions. I wil 
quote from the report of the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy, dated April 5, 1954: 

In order to eliminate this backlog the Board recommends that the present 
maintenance force of 583 be increased by 60 men. Assuming that the present 
force would be able to keep abreast of the day-to-day maintenance work, the 
additional personnel would be able to eliminate the current backlog in something 
over a year. 

The amount of the backlog in the same report from which I quoted 
is also referred to as an accumulation of 18,800 man-days of work. 

Mr. WiacLesworrn. In other words, if that is a fair estimate, 
this would be a nonrecurring item? It is simply a contract job for 
1 year? 

Captain Stickney. Yes. That is why we have requested money 
to do it under contract rather than increase our maintenance staff. 


PERSONNEL SUPPORT 


Mr. SuepparD. We will now take up budget activity No. 
‘Personnel support,” reflected on page 46. Your estimate for 1959 
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was $12,048,400. The estimate for 1956 is $13,810,000, or an in- 
crease of $1,761,600. 
This is composed of four projects. 


PROCUREMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


I now refer to page 49, where there is a breakdown, and I will ask 
you what is the reason, briefly, for the increase reflected in the number 
of recruits and Navy cadets? I see that you increase them by 22. 

Captain STicKNEY. $330,500 of that increase is in project 4—a, 

“Procurement of military personnel.’’ The area of travel, lodging, 
and subsistence shows a minor increase of $200. In the operation of 
the recruiting facilities there is an increase of $137,300. This opera- 
tion of the recruiting facilities includes the operation of vehicles which 
are used by the recruiting service, and it is anticipated, in order to 
accomplish their mission, there will be more use of the vehicles avail- 
able to us. 

Mr. SHepparp. On page 52 of the justifications, for recruiting 
media, I find an increase of $193,000, from $400,000 for 1955 to 
$593,000 for 1956. 

Captain Stickney. That is also a part of the $330,500 on page 46, 
still under the recruiting service, and this is the recruiting media 
which includes printed material, radio production, TV spot announce- 
ments, local exhibits and displays, art work, layout service and copy 
preparation. 

With regard to the women in the _ rvice education program, a 
program conducted by the Secretary of Defense to which we con- 
tribute $18,000, there is no increase in Sa between 1955 and 1956. 
The major portion of the increase of $175,000 is in printing of recruit- 
ing media. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are you closing out any of your printing plants 
at all? 

Commander Rire. The Marine printing plant at Philadelphia is 
to be closed as of June 30 of this year. We estimate that our printing 
for recruiting media will cost $175,000 more by having it done by 
contract. That is the cost in this appropriation. We are not in- 
cluding the savings we will make by the military that will be going 
to other duties. 

Mr. SHepparpD. In other words, you are obviously out of balance 
because you still take into consideration the application of the per- 
sonnel in another category. 

Commander Rire. That is true. There will probably be a saving 
to the taxpayer from the whole Government standpoint, but not from 
this appropriation standpoint. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that an assumption, or do you have mathematics 
to prove your position? 

Commander Rire. That is an assumption. 


WELFARE AND RECREATION 

Mr. SHepparp. Under item 4—b, ‘Welfare and recreation,” re- 
lected on page 54, you show a series of increases. I wish that you 
would advise me as to why you have the increases. 
Captain Stickney. The increases are shown on page 54 in the leas- 
ing of motion-picture films. The cost of the prints is increasing with 
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the greater use of colored pictures. We have to resort almost entirely 
to colored pictures in order to obtain films. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is there anything else contributing to the total? 

Captain Stickney. There is an increase in the commissioning allot. 
ment. Those are funds we make available to ships newly commis. 
sioned until they are able to generate funds for their welfare from 
nonappropriated funds. The number of ships going into commission 
in 1956 increases, and there is an increase of $33,000. 

Mr. SuepparD. Am I to assume from your answer that while you 
are financing in the original concept, you will receive reimbursements 
later on when they become self-sufficient, as it were? 

Captain Stricknry. The commissioning allotment provides the 
commanding officer with funds for entertainment, or for purchase of 
certain athletic equipment of his selection, which would be purchased 
from nonappropriated funds had the ship been in commission and 
generated some profits in their ship’s store. We do not support them 
with appropriated funds other than that initial allotment. 

Mr. SHepparp. And your initial allotment is not reimbursed once 
the ship becomes self-supporting? 

Captain StickNeEy. It is not. 

Mr. SHepparp. So you do have an original investment in them to 
that degree? 

Captain Sticxnry. That is correct. 


OTHER MORALE SERVICES 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice under (c) “Other morale services,’’ shown 


on page 59 of your justifications, there is an increase of $668,900. 
Please tell us about that increase. 

Captain Stickney. The major portion of this increase is $600,000 
for battle efficiency awards to enlisted personnel of the active fleet. 
The awarding of the Battle Efficiency Award was discontinued at the 
beginning of the Korean incident, and on its renewal in the fiscal year 
1956, at the direction of the Bureau of the Budget, we are submitting 
our budget requirements for it in this appropriation. Heretofore, 
when we had money appropriated for this purpose, it was in “Military 
personnel, Navy.” 


AUTHORITY FOR PAYMENT OF EXPENSES INCIDENT TO PARTICIPATION OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL IN OLYMPIC GAMES 


Mr. SHepparD. Reflected on page 62 of your justifications I find an 
item—participation of naval personnel in Olympic games. In 1955 
you have no funds. You estimate $10,000 for 1956. 

I was under the impression that funds for the Olympic game opera- 
tions came from voluntary contributions. What has caused Navy to 
become a financial supporter of this activity? What authority do you 
have for it, and cite the authority at this time. 

Captain Stickney. Public Law 159 of the 80th Congress authorized 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to pay certall 
expenses incident to training, attendance, and participation of per- 
sonnel of the Army of the United States and the Naval service, 
respectively, in the 7th winter sports of the Olympic games and the 
14th Olympic games and for future games. 
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And within the authority of this public law, which authorized certain 
expenses by the secretaries of the respective services for future Olympic 
games, we have requested this $10,000 for the winter games of 1956. 

It is my understanding that once a member of the naval service 
becomes a member of the Olympic team, their expenses are then pro- 
vided for within the funds for the Olympic games. This request is for 
the preparatory period. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You do have authority for it and you are exercising 
the discretion and asking for $10,000? 

Captain Stickney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How many people of outstanding accomplishment 
in that field of operation do you have in the Navy? 

Captain Sticknry. May I ask Commander Steen to answer that? 

Commander STEEN. For the winter games in the Olympics of 1956, 
the Navy will have probably 20 or 25 personnel competing in speed 
skating, hockey, figure skating. The regular Olympic games will be 
held in fiscal 1957 which, of course, is subject to next year’s budget. 


STATUS OF AUTHORITY FOR FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Now with further reference to your justifications, 
J note reflected on page 64 you have included $226,400 for the family 
allowance activity. That law is supposed to expire as of June 30, 1955. 

Captain StickNEy. May I get that for the record? I did not know 
this activity was to be discontinued. They adjudicate and expedite 
the personal claims. 

Mr. SHepparp. I think we know the justification for it, but you 
had better find out what is going to happen. 

Has there been a bill introduced at the request of the Department 
of Defense on this? 

Commander Rire. I believe there has been. I do not know the 
number of the bill. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will you insert the number of the bill in the record 
at this point? 

Commander Rire. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


The bill referred to is H. R. 3005, 84th Congress. 
INCREASE FOR FIELD OPERATING EXPENSES 
NAVAL EXAMINING CENTER, GREAT LAKES, ILL. 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to page 65 of your justifications, I 
find an increase reflected of $64,800. I would appreciate it if you would 
explain that increase. 

Captain Stickney. This increase is attributable to the accelerated 
workload required in the development of professional examinations for 
officers and developing examinations for technical ratings in the rapidly 
expanding field of electronics. 


AIR CONDITIONING AT 8TH NAVAL DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. SHepparp. On page 66 of your justifications, I note an increase 
of $47,000 for the moving of the 8th Naval District Headquarters. 
How many times has that presentation been before this committee over 
the past years? 
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Commander RiFe. That activity was actually moved early in this 
fiscal year; but in moving into the barracks buildings i in Algiers, La. 
they found that during the summer months it is almost mandatory t 
have air-conditioning in order for the personnel to continue to w ork 
The commander of the 8th Naval District has asked the varioys 
bureaus that support his headquarters to provide funds for the air. 
conditioning of the offices. 

Mr. SuepparD. They have accomplished the moving; so we won’ 
have that aspect of the appropriation repeated again? 

Commander Rirer. That is correct. This is incidental to the move. 

Mr. SHepparRD. Yes; but it helps to accomplish the total that has 
been pending for a long time. 

Commander Rirr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


RENOVATION OF BACHELOR QUARTERS AT NAVAL STATIONS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I note a further increase of $188,900 for “naval 
stations,” and I would like to have an explanation pertaining to that, 
please. What does it tie in with; just why are you asking for that 
increase? 

Commander Rirr. At several of the naval stations we maintain 
bachelor officers’ quarters. Most of them that have been in use for 
some time and need additional money for urgent repairs and some 
need rehabilitation. And we have an increase of funds to rehabilitate 
the bachelor officers’ quarters at 17 naval stations. 

Mr. SHepparpb. How does that fit into the’general provisions of this 
bill? I mean with reference to the limitations on construction? 

Captain Sticknny. These bachelor officers’ quarters Commander 
Rife referred to are the responsibility of the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
to maintain and we have been maintaining them at what we consider 
are acceptable standards within the funds that were available; but 
many of them being of old construction, they have reached a stage 
where we have to take steps to improve the condition of our bachelor 
officers’ quarters. 

It is very important that we do it and do it within this coming year, 
if possible, to help in the morale of the overall naval personnel and th 
junior officers. The better quarters we can provide for them the 
higher their morale is going to be, and it gives us an overall improve- 
ment in an area which we need very badly. 

Mr. SuepparpD. What portion of the funds requested her re is going 
to be applied to the support of schools for dependent children? What 
is the line of demarcation? 

Commander Rirer. I don’t have it broken down. 

Mr. SHepparpb. If you will furnish that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Breakdown of costs at naval stations 


+ Difference 
1956 com 
pared wit 
1955 


Dependent schooling, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba_.- $112, 000 | $115, 400 | +83, be 
Bache)or officers’ quarters at 17 naval] stations___- 185, 000 376, 000 
Other costs. _-.-- beau t . | 366, 600 | 361, 100 


OU canes : ‘ | 663, 600 | 852, 500 | 
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CONSOLIDATION OF PERSONNEL ACCOUNTING MACHINE INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. All right, gentlemen. On page 67 of the justifica- 
tions What is the nature of the costs that are reflected here at the 
bottom? I assume that they are nonrecurring. 

Captain Stickney. There is no increase on any of the items 
except the last one, which is for the consolidation of the PAMI 
installations, of the commander, Service Force, Pacific Fleet, with 
the commander, West Sea Front, and commander Aircraft, Pacific 
Fleet, and does not appear in the item before it. Cost of $153,700. 

$87,900 of that is for rental of equipment; $19,700 supplies and 
there will be a requirement of $46,100 for refurbishing of the buildings. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the comparable situation as it applies to 
the east coast? 

Captain Stickney. We have nothing in the budget comparable 
to it for the east coast. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, the situation is entirely 
different because the headquarters of the command are specifically in 
Honolulu and the logistic operation is on the coast and in the east 
itis operated at Norfolk. I think that is the quick explanation. 


PRINTED MATERIAL AND BINDERS 


Mr. SHepparpD. On page 68 of the justifications, I note an increase 
reflected of $170,200. Briefly, explain that. 

Captain Stickney. This item is the procurement and distribution 
of printed material and binders, and it consists of personnel classifica- 
tion materials, manuals, blank forms, components of personnel service 
records, and other publications and items required for distribution 
and use in the field in connection with responsibilities of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. 

Specifically, these items consist of the printing and distribution of 
the Navy Register, the Naval Reserve Register, the Naval Reservist, 
All-Hands magazine; classification and testing material, changes to 
manuals and instructions, manuals and regulations; also miscellaneous 
pamphlets. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. These were all presented at the last hearing? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir; and the increases are primarily in 
Naval Reserve Register. We did not publish that last year. It will 
cost $15,000; the Naval Reservists require an increase of $8,000 
because of a wider distribution. There is also the printing of pam- 
phlets to acquaint dependents of personnel with their rights and 
benefits at a cost of $33,780. 

Under the item of “Blank forms’ we have an increase in 1956 of 
$30,383 for revision of the ships’ log form, and for the transportation 
request form, there is an increase of $45,300. These are normally 
referred to as TR’s. The form has been changed in the entire Defense 
Department and we must conform to this Defense Department form. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL AT CANAL ZONE DEPENDENTS SCHOOL 


Mr. SuHepparp. On page 71 of the justifications I. find the item 
under the “Canal Zone, dependents’ school,” where you ask for an 
increase of $10,000, as compared to your last budget. 

59136—55 22 
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What is the reason for that increase? 

Commander Rirre. Mr. Chairman, that is because of additiong] 
personnel at the dependents school that we support there. We now 
have to pay for the schooling of the local citizens’ children we employ 
on the base and that is going to mean an increase in the number of 
children attending. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is a new requirement? 

Captain Sticxnrny. Mr. Chairman, we have had the requirement, 
It is merely due to the increase in the number of employees whose 
children are authorized to attend this dependents’ school. 

Mr. Suepparp. Allright. We will refer to the next item, reflecting 
cataloging, industrial procurement equipment, where you show a 
request of $50,000. Will you please give us an explanation for that 
requirement? 

Captain Stickney. The requirement of $50,000 for cataloging, 
industrial procurement equipment 

Mr. SuHepparD. Was that not referred to in the general statement 
yesterday? 

Captain Stickney. In connection with the statement of the Chief 
of Naval Personnel. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. Mr. Andrews, any questions with 
reference to project 4? 


BASIS FOR RENTAL CHARGE ON MOTION PICTURES 


Mr. Anprews. I would like to ask one question with reference to 
film renting. 

1 notice on page 54, 260 new programs of 30 prints each at an 
average cost of $12,000, which totals $3,120,000. Roughly, that 


figures to $50 a film program, does it not? 

Captain Stickney. That is right; $12,000 for each of these prints 
and they run 30 prints and there are 260 different programs. 

Mr. Anprews. Well, what basis do they use for determining the 
charge for the use of those films? 

Admiral Hottoway. May I interrupt to ask Commander Steen 
about that? 

Mr. Anprews. You make no charge for admission? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Not if it is overseas stations. If in the con- 
tinental United States, I believe there is a nominal charge. 

Mr. Anprews. Will you explain that fully, Commander, and tell 
us what the basis is? 

Commander Srren. We review approximately 350 films a year and 
choose the best 260 from that number and those films are rated, class 
A, B, C, D, and E, and they will vary in price inversely from $5,000 
up to a highest of about $16,000 to $17,000 for color films, but they will 
vary in 5 different grades. 

The A picture is the most expensive picture that we use. 

Mr. ANprREws. Do they make a flat charge for the leasing of a film 
without taking into consideration the number of people in the audience, 
and so on? 

Commander Stresn. The films are all reviewed and our representa- 
tives negotiate with the industry to decide. It is a case of arranging 
negotiations, arriving at an agreement with the industry as to how 
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much we wish to pay to lease those films. Some films we do not buy 
because they want too much money for them. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Pardon me. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think the gentleman’s question is upon the premise 
that you do not lease those pictures based upon the number of 
exposures 3? 

Commander Steen. That is right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You lease for a flat fee and then you expose it as 
many times as you want during the time of your lease. It does not 
operate on the same premise as motion pic tures. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I just wanted to know what basis was used to 
determine the rental value. That is the only question I had, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. While we are on that topic, how many B pictures 
do you use as compared to A pictures. Do you have any idea? 

Commander Steen. I would say that we lease all the A pictures 
and all the B pictures and when we get down to C, D, and E the going 
is always a little rough. There are not enough good pictures in 260 
pictures a year for us to get all A, B, and C pictures, 

Mr. ANDREws. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparD. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


INCREASE FOR PROCUREMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. WicGteswortnH. Will you look at your request for procure- 
ment of military personnel under project 4—A? 

I notice an increase of $330,500 and I notice that you give the 
figure for the fiscal year 1955 of $2,164,700. Was that figure increased 
by a transfer during the year? 

Captain Stickney. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. There is an increase of about $400,000 over 
what we gave you a year ago from some source or other. 

Captain Sticknry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Where did that come from? 

Captain Stickney. The budget activity “Personnel support,” 
in which the recruiting is budgeted, was increased by reprograming 
from other activities by $394, 200 and within the activity, itself, from 
other items such as welfare, recreation, and other services, morale 
services, field operating expenses, additional money was reprogramed 
to the project, procurement of military personnel. 


NUMBER OF RECRUITING FACILITIES AND SIZE OF STAFF 


Mr. WiacieswortH. How many facilities are we operating now? 
Captain Stickney. I will ask Captain Flaherty to furnish that. 
Captain FLauerty. 430. At the present time we are operating 43 
main recruiting stations and 387 substations. 
Mr. WieeiteswortuH. Then that makes 430? 
Captain FLauerty, Yes, sir. 
Mr. WieeLteswortH. And that compares with 384 in fiscal year 
954? 
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Captain Fianerty. I have 385 substations plus 43 main recruiting 
stations. ; 

Mr. WiaeGLeswortH. What is the number of the staff? 

Captain FLanerry. All of them together? 

Mr. WiaGLesworru. Officers and enlisted men. 

Captain FLaAnerty. They are on a rather different—they are lJ 
a little different——— 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. I mean the overall staff engaged in recruiting. 

Captain Fianerty. In the overall, 2,608 enlisted personnel. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrH. Compared with 1,741? 

Captain FLanerty. Yes. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. How about officers? 

Captain FLangerry. 301 officers at present. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Instead of 235? 

Captain FLanerty. Yes. 

Mr. Wiea.eswortu. Are the figures that you have given the maxi- 
mum figures for the fiscal year 1956, or is there a further increase 
contemplated? 

Captain FLaneErty. There might be a slight reduction in 1956, on 
the basis of what happens to the Marine Corps-Navy Printing Bureau 
at Philadelphia where two officers are employed. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING RECRUITING WORKLOAD 


Mr. WiacaieswortH. Do I understand from page 48 that you con- 
template the total number to be recruited to be 215,386? Is that the 
number to be recruited or is that the number to be processed? 

Captain FLanerty. It will be the total number processed, sir. 

Mr. WiGGLESWORTH. 215,386? 

Captain FLAHERTY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Then how many do you expect to process this 
year? 

Captain FLaunerty. Well, that is this year, sir. 

Mr. WiaG.ieswortH. That is, the fiscal year 1956. What is the 
comparable figure in the current year? 

Captain FLanertry. That will be approximately the same. The 
total, the overall number of recruits is very close to 143,000. We will 
process approximately the same number of people. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Then why do you need this increase in dollars, 
in facilities and in staff? 

Captain Fianerty. Well, the main reason for that, sir, is that we 
are recruiting a larger number of people in the Navy this year. That 
means that we have to have considerable additional coverage through- 
out the country to contact our prospective recruits, whereas in previous 
years we had waiting lists. Four years ago when the Korean wat 
started there was a great influx into the Navy and a considerabl: 
number of those people who enlisted 4 years ago are being discharged. 
This requires us to procure a greater number of people to keep the 
Navy up to its authorized strength. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Well, if you are not going to handle any more, 
if you are not going to process any more people—— 

Captain FLranerry. Well, actually, last year, I think at the hearings 
when we were talking about how many we would procure in the Navy, 
the number was down to somewhere at 70,000 but in the meantime 





over this fiscal year it has developed that we needed to procure, or we 
are shooting at procuring, about 140,000. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Well, it is still not clear to me why if you are 
going to process the same number of people, you need this substantial 
increase all along the line in the number of facilities, staff and dollars. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, may the Chief of Naval 
Personnel assist the witness to the best of his ability at this point? 

We developed a little about this before, Mr. Wigglesworth, and the 
point was that we budgeted a year ago on a plan that provided for 
only about a 70,000 procurement. 

Now, we are forced to meet the issue of reduced reenlistments by 
increased procurement. 

Mr. WiceLEswortH. We gave you a total of $2,164,700. Is that 
right? 

Captain FLtanerty. That is right. 

Admiral Ciexton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Wigglesworth, this is largely a matter of 
having to go out and work very hard to enlist men in the Navy under 
current conditions. 

The waiting list has disappeared and it requires active work and 
expanded effort, additional branch stations, additional men in the 
field and also we are in intense competition with the other procurers 
of personnel. 

Mr. ANpREews. May I ask one question? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnh. Certainly. 

Mr. ANpDREws. Do you notice that when the draft quotas go down 
the enlistments fall? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Andrews, that is a noticeable phenomenon. 
As I told the chairman yesterday, I do not say specifically that our 
men are enlisted because of the pressure of the draft. I would like 
to think that we go out and get them to come into the Navy because 
they like the Navy. 

Mr. ANprREws. I understand. 

Admiral Hottoway. Out of respect to my own people, I want to 
say that I really believe that they do come into the Navy because 
they want to, but we do have to work hard to recruit at the present 
time and it takes more money, more men, more stations, more auto- 
mobiles, and we are just practically scratching gravel, you might say. 
I would add, sir, that we save money for the Government, we believe, 
and certainly get greater efficiency by getting a 4-year volunteer even 
if we have to go all out and incur additional expenses. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does the $175,000 requested for your printing 
operations have any influence on that? 

Admiral Hottoway. Very definitely, Mr. Chairman. I will send 
up to the committee the material which we are using to approach the 
voung men of America to get them into the Navy. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF PHILADELPHIA PRINTING BUREAU 


Mr. WicGLEswortH. On page 52, you have a $175,000 increase 
for printed recruiting media. The chairman talked to you about 
that a httle but I am not clear why if you disestablish the Printing 
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Bureau in Philadelphia, you then become involved in an increase of 
$175,000. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I will take this, even if I haye 
to generalize a little on this one. 

The disestablishment of the Government installation at Philadelphia 
means that out of this appropriation we will need to pay more to get 
the art work and bills and posters and brochures and so forth, which 
we need. 

As the staff reported in previous testimony, we believe although we 
cannot analytically insure and report to you at this point, that ap 
overall savings to the Government will be made by this plan of going 
to private contractors. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Do you have.any estimate of that saving? 

Admiral Hotioway. I do not, sir, but we will endeavor to develop 
that for the record, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The order closing the plant is under study and, at this time, the full implication 


of this action is not available. It is understood that a report will be made tu 
Congress by the group conducting the study when it is completed. 


STATUS OF CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. WiecieswortH. Now, under the cataloging job that you 
refer to on page 76, you state that it is anticipated that the funds 
estimated for the fiscal year 1956 will accomplish approximately 50 
percent of the total program. Is there any hope that that program 
will be completed? 

Captain StickNgey. The information I have available indicates that 
this program will cost $1,500,000 during the fiscal year 1956 and of 
that, the part to be supported by the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
is $50,000. 

The information supplied to us by the Chief of Naval Materiel 
indicates that this is a 2-year program. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You mean the job will be completed in 2 
years? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGcLesworth. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


OTHER PERSONNEL FACILITIES 


Mr. SHepparp. All right, we will take up budget activity 5, other 
personnel facilities. 

I notice that in the comparison of your budget for operation and 
maintenance in fiscal year 1954, the actual was $6,635,694; the 1955 
estimate was $6,122,800 and you are estimating for 1956, $6,618,000. 

Now, you have liberally distributed those increases throughout 
the stations that are reflected from page 81 to page 85, inclusive. 
They are relatively small but I wish you would give me a general 
statement as rapidly as you can, please, as to how you are distributing 
this $495,200. 

Captain Stickney. This activity is for the maintenance and oper- 
ation of 11 receiving stations, one naval barracks, the Naval Home, 
the naval personnel center at Omaha and three retraining commands. 

The total of $6,618,000 is comparable to the support of the same 
activity in fiscal year 1954, at which time we actually spent $6,635,694. 
The general maintenance and operation of the various activities 
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show some slight increases with some decreases in fiscal year 1956. 
Nonrecurring repairs and minor improvements are as under budget 
activity 1, controlled in the Bureau and are allocated in accordance 
with our program of handling repairs and improvements of $5,000 or 
above. 


INCREASE FOR AUTOMOTIVE, WEIGHT-HANDLING, AND CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I notice, particularly on page 85, that you reflect 
a new item “Automotive, weight-handling, and construction equip- 
ment” in the amount of $159,100 of this figure of $495,200. 

Is that the same general type of equipment you previously referred 
9 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. This is the item of equipment in this 
budget activity that Mr. White described in general for the entire 
appropriation. 

Mr. SHepparp. And the increase is applicable to the series of sfa- 
tions reflected on the pages I referred to? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Any questions? 

Mr. ANDREws. One question. Was the Naval Training Center at 
Gulfport, Miss., the one used by the Maritime Commission for schools 
several years ago? 

Captain Stickney. No, sir. 

Mr. ANDReEws. That is all. 

Mr. SHepparD. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiceLesworrtu. “Automotive, weight-handling, and construc- 
tion equipment”’—is that for replacement or is that additional equip- 
ment? 

Captain Stickney. Mr. White, would you answer that question? 

Mr. Wurirs. I did not get that. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Is the request for $159,100 for automotive 
weight handling and construction equipment for replacement or is it 
new equipment? 

Mr. Wuire. It is 95 percent replacement and about 5 percent 
augmentation. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. On the same basis that you gave us for the 
larger items previously? 

Mr. Wuire. I gave you a total figure, sir, before. This was in- 
cluded in the totel figure. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


to 


INCREASE FOR DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SuHepparp. We will pick up on budget item No. 6, “Depart- 
mental administration.”’ 

I see you had a total estimate in 1955 of $8,854,800 and in 1956 the 
estimate is $9,003,000 which shows an overall increase of $148,200. 
Would you justify the increase? 

Captain Stickney. May I have Mr. McLean answer that? He is 
the Administrator of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Mr. MacLean. Mr. Chairman, the total of $148,200 increase is 
entirely in the supply and equipment items for the Bureau in Wash- 
ington, 
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The largest single feature of it is $89,000 increase over 1955 for 
equipment for the Bureau’s day-to-day office operations. 

The necessity for that is brought about by the fact that much of 
the present equipment, and I am speaking now of filing cabinets, add- 
ing machines, calculators, chairs, general furniture, that we have at 
the Bureau dates from just before the war or during the war. It js 
largely made of poor construction material and has now served a 
usefulness and is beginning to disintegrate in large quantities and, j 
we are going to give the employees of the Bureau the equipment that 
is reasonably safe to work with, we must replenish it. 

That accounts for the larger share of it. 

The next largest share is $37,000 increase in printing and reproduc- 
tion in the last item. Of that $37,000—it is to buy officer and enlisted 
service records file folders, supplies of which in the past several years 
decreased to the point where we must reorder in substantial number, 

The next largest increase is $14,400 for public contractual services. 
There is a $2,000 increase for extra costs of microfilming an additional 
number of records of the Bureau. There is approximately $3,000 
increase for putting up and painting partitions and walls throughout 
our building. There is a $2,600 increase for electrical work installa- 
tions and things of that nature. 

There is again reflected the poor condition of our office equipment, 
$4,500 increase for repair of furniture. And there is approximately 
$5,300 increase for the increase in the cost between the 2 years for 
the Government’s contribution for the group life insurance of our 
employees. 

The other item is an increase in $7,300 in our telephones. ‘That 
comes through the increase in cost of telephone service bills as they 
are rendered to us from the Department of Defense telephone switch- 
board. That service is rendered by the Army. We pay our pro- 
portionate share. 

Mr. SuHepparD. In other words, the bill that you pay for the tele- 
phone service is your proportionate share of the total Defense Depart- 
ment telephone bill as computed by the Comptroller of Defense? 

Mr. MacLean. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Now, Admiral, I direct your attention to the 
question that I invariably ask. 

The total amount of your appropriation requests is $2,473,217 ,000? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Sir? 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PROGRAM 
COST 


Mr. Suepparp. And you reflect here on this page, budget activity 6, 
“Departmental administration,” a 1956 estimate for $9,003,000. 
What percentage is that administration cost to the total budget? 

Admiral Hottoway. About one-half of 1 percent, I believe. 

Mr. SuepparD. Does this item 6 actually represent the total 
administrative cost as that cost actually pertains as against just the 
cost of the Washington headquarters exclusively? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, could I ask Admiral Clexton 
to help me with the answer to that? 

Mr. Suepparp. I would be very happy for him to do that. 

Admiral CLexton. The costs that are not included in the $9 million 
which probably rightfully should be included are the costs of military 
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personnel, who also work in this operation. Their pay, as you know, 
is in the appropriation “Military personnel, Navy.”’ 

\ir. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Admiral CLEexton. So, if they were added to this, then we would 
have a more representative percentage. 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

(A discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Any questions? 


PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES FOR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiceLeswortnH. Well, I notice under equipment here, that 
you want 650 filing cabinets, and you want 25 desks, and you want 
500 chairs. Where do you get them? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, Mr. MacLean will handle that 
question with vour approval, sir. 

Mr. MacLean. Those are purchased through the open market. 
Requisitions go through the Navy Purchasing Office. 

Now, the filing cabinets that you referred to are purchased through 
the General Services Administration. We cannot order those without 
their authority and approval and they studied our filing operations 
and have agreed to our need and that we should purchase new equip- 
ment for it. 

Mr. Wiaa._eswortnH. Have they also agreed that they cannot be 
obtained anywhere else in the Government? 

Mr. MacLean. Yes, sir. They will not sign the purchase orders. 
Their signatures must be on it before we can buy it and they will not 
sign without making that certification. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortn. I am glad to hear that. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Your travel item is the same but I notice it is based on 1,997 trips 
at an average of $112.60 per trip. Offhand, that would seem pretty 
high. Have you any figure of the actual expenditure for travel, say, 
as of December 31 of this year? 

Mr. MacLean. I have travel obligations through this morning, if 
you would care to have it. I have it recorded that way. As to the 
end of February, travel was $165,200. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Wiae.teswortn. How will the total employment within the 
Bureau in 1956 compare with the total in 1955? 

Mr. MacLean. The total for 1956 will vary only slightly. There 
will be no variation between 1956 and the current year for practical 
purposes. It is down a half dozen numbers in total, but the difference 
is so slight it is negligible. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. Admiral Clexton, I assume you will insert the 
usual table, on civilian personnel by budget activity. 

Admiral Ctexton. Yes, sir. It is a question of where you want to 
put it yn. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I want that table in the record at this point. 
_Admiral Ctexton. Right at the end of each hearing. That is the 
civil personnel by budget activities. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Exursit 1—B 


Civilian employment— Management basis—On board at the end of the fiscal year 


Source of funds 


(1) 


I. Total under own ceiling control 
II. Under own financial and ceiling con- 
trol, subtotal haat 
1. Navy personnel, general ex- 
penses 
2. Laundry 
Academy 
III, Under own eeiling control, but 
financed by outside sources, sub- 
total. .... 


service, 


Naval 


Source of funds 


June 30, 1954 (actual) 


Total Graded |Ungraded| Total 


(2) 


9, 427 
9, 293 


134 


June 30, 1956 (estimated) 


| 
(1) 


I. Total under own ceiling control.. 
II. Under own financial and ceiling con- 
trol, subtotal. ee ; 
1. Navy personnel, general ex- 
penses._- aa 
2. Laundry service, Naval 
Academy .-.----. ‘ 
III. Under own ceiling control, but 
financed by outside sources, sub- 
Ws ndatabade<sheies Sfauanahe 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. That 


Mr. SxHepparp. All right, gentlemen, we thank you 


Total Graded |Ungraded| Total 


(9) (10) 


ql) 


9, 641 | 5, 655 3, 986 


9, 368 5, 525 | 


3, 843 


9, 226 5, 520 3, 706 


142 5 137 


143 | 


is all, Mr. Chairman. 


June 30, 1955 (estimated 


Graded 


Plus or minus difference 


(BY—CY) 


Graded | Ungrade 


(12) 


for your 


appearances before this committee and we will give your presentation 

the same serious consideration this time as we have in the past. 
Admiral Hottoway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. SHepparD. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 


tomorrow morning, at which time we will have the Marine 


Corps. 
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WEDNESDAY, Marcu 2, 1955. 


MARINE CORPS 


WITNESSES 


GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., USMC, COMMANDANT OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 

MAJ GEN. R. A. ANDERSON, USMC, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

BRIG. GEN. DAVID M. SHOUP, USMC, FISCAL DIRECTOR 

COL. R. D. SALMON, USMC, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR OF 
AVIATION 

cOL. RICHARD D. WEBER, USMC, HEAD, GENERAL SUPPLY SECTION, 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 

LT. COL. JONAS M. PLATT, USMC, HEAD, PERSONNEL PLANS AND 
POLICIES BRANCH, G-1 

LT. COL. W. R. LUCIUS, USMC, HEAD, SUBSISTENCE SECTION, 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 

MAJ. CLIFFORD A. FAIRBAIRN, USMC, HEAD, PLANS AND REVIEW 
SECTION, BUDGET BRANCH, FISCAL DIVISION 

CWO SIDNEY McMICHAEL, USMC, HEAD, BUDGET CONTROL UNIT, 
DETAIL BRANCH, PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

REAR ADM. E. W. CLEXTON, USN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 
REPORTS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The committee will come to order, 

We have before us this morning the Marine Corps to make their 
budget presentation. 

General Shepherd, do you have a statement that you wish to make 
at this time? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes. 


BupGet ror 1956 


Gentlemen, I am glad to appear before this committee to present 
such details of the budget estimates of the Marine Corps for fiscal 
year 1956 as you may desire. 

In the statement which I made on my appearance before you on 
February 11, I outlined the Marine Corps programs in general terms. 
The estimates of funds required for the support of the Marine Corps 
under each of the appropriations are: 

Military personnel, Marine Corps, $580,607 ,000. 

Reserve personnel, Marine Corps, $19,031,000. 

Marine Corps troops and facilities, $176 million. 

Marine Corps procurement, $286,500,000. 

That makes a total of $1,062,138,000. I have just been informed 

that figure has been decreased by $121,000, which my fiscal director 
will explain to you. This change has occurred since the statement 
was prepared. 
_ Members of my staff and I are present to provide such additional 
information as you may desire in your examination of the separate 
appropriations. We are prepared to proceed at your pleasure, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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(CLERK’s Notr.—The amount of the estimate reflected for 1956, namely 
$580,607,000, and the several amounts following therefrom in the ‘following 
schedules prepared by the Department is $2,607,000 more than the formal budget 
request of $578 million. The difference represents the added cost, as determine 
by the Department, of the additional 3,000 end strength personnel approved by 
the President for 1956 but not reflected in the formal estimates. 

(See further reference to the reduction of $121,000 reducing the requirement ty 
$580,486,000.) 


Amounts available for obligation 


! | 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estima, 





Appropriation or estimate 738, 000, 000 | 

Transferred, pursuant to 68 Stat. 91, to— 
“Retired pay, Department of Defense” —12, 000, 000 so 
“Claims, Department of Defense’’ | 2,500,000 |_- 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate 723, 500, 000 612, 180, 600 | 580, 607,009 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources__...............-.-| 11, 150,000 10, 670, 000 | 11, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts._.............-.....--- 4, 192, 161 4, 250, 5, 300, 000 

Total available for obligations.................-..-.--- _| 738,842,161 | 627,100,600 | 596, 907,00 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_................-..--- —51, 277,440 | —16, 738, 600 \-- 
Obligations incurred | 687, 564,721 | 610,362,000 | 596, 907, 0 
Comps arative transfer from “Marine Corps troops and facili-_ | 

i 900, 000 


IR eisai cp ebeeencncnceninkiadohetass 688, 464, 721 | 610, 362, 000 | 596, 907, 00 
| | 














Note. Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from sales of provisions and meals (Publi 
Law 27, 78th Cong.; sec 16 (c) of Public Law 604, 79th Cong.) (67 Stat. 357). 


Obligations by activities 





Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


ra I RU ia tia eel ‘sania niacin Ag ue 702, 409 | $486, 533,000 | $480, 582, 0M 
. Individual clothing i 16, 133, 000 16, 886, 00 
. Subsistence in kind 64, 799, 000 56, 757, 00) 
. Movements, permanent change of station 27, 140, 000 25, 587, 000 
. Other costs 5 837, 000 | 795, 000 





Total obligations payable out of appropriated funds_....| 673, 122,560 | 595, 442, 000 | 580, 607, On 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
2. Individual clothing 250, 000 100, 000 |_____-_- 
3. Subsistence in kind 10, 900, 000 10, 570, 000 11, 000, 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
ee eee ene See 11, 150, 000 10, 670, 000 11, 000, | on) 


Total direct obligations e 684, 272, 560 _ 606, 112, 000 | 591, 607, On 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
1. Pay and allowances. ---- cena aoadkienessanee aban 45, 591 50, 000 4), OO 


2. Individual clothing Se Re SR ee 342, 161 | 200, 000 250, On 
3. Subsistence in kind.....-..._..______- reedeneanseneseene| 3, 804, 409 | 4, 000, 000 5, 000, 00 





} 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts.......__. Saeensua] I 4,250,000} 5, 300, 00 


Total obligations____.-- : a 464, 721° | "610, 362, 000 | 596, 907, 00 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services: Military | $534, 735, 748 | $467.810,900 | $459, 933, 600 
Travel 39, 075 028 24, 731, 500 23, 499, 100 
Transportation of things...........-- = ete Rida tlinta ce ignite ae 6, 703, 700 6, 116, 000 6, 111, 000 
» OUee CU TINS 5 56 i stint dsicense 2. 080, 000 | 2, 242, 820 | 2, 103, 490 
gO =e ee | 657,277,584 |} 78,964, 180 | 71, 814, 510 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims__.._.........-.. 33,194,500 | 15, 521. 600 17. 083, 300 
Interest 56, 000 | 55, 000 62, 000 


Total obligations payable out of appropriated funds__...| 673, 122, 560 595, 442, 000 580, 607, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: | | 
(g Supplies and materials 11. 150, 000 10, 670. 000 11 000, 000 


Total direct obligations 684, 272, 560 606, 112, 000 591. 607. 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts | 


(1 Personal services: Military 50. 000 | 50, 000 
(6 Supplies and materials..................... allel aaa 4, 146, 570 4, 200. 000 5, 250, 000 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts 4, 192. 161 4, 250, 000 5, 300, 000 


Total obligations...........-- Wicd tals bene or ad are 688, 464, 721 


610, 362,000 | 596, 907. 000 


’ 


(CLERK’s Note.—The following ‘‘Analysis of expenditures” is taken from the 
budget for 1956, which estimated $578 million new appropriation for this item 
for 1956. As indicated in the note preceding the foregoing schedules, such 
schedules were submitted by the Department to include the added cost of 
$2,607,000 (later reduced to $2,486,000) on account of the 3,000 additional 
approved personnel end strength. The Department did not submit a revised 
“Analysis of expenditures” schedule limited to reflection of the effect of the 
increase mentioned above, since method of funding had not been determined at 
time of hearings.) 

Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 





Obligated balance brought forward _--.-.........-..--.------- | $55,275,782 | $32, 962, 417 $53, 141, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years - --- -- ; 14, 736, 583 |_ 
Obligations incurred during the year_....-....-_._---- ..---| 687,564,721 | 610, 362,000 594, 300, 000 


742, 840, 503 658, 061, 000 647, 441, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years . : —2, 681, 227 |--- cool 
Reimbursements oe ie a. ; aa —15, 342,161 | —14, 920, 000 — 16, 300, 000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account —116, 471 |_- ; 
Obligated balance carried forward ___....._____- ; —32, 962,417 | —53, 141, 000 


“71, 141, 000 


EE Aa. cdo h cad bebestsiounexe aves 91, ; 590, 000, 000 560, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 647, 617,826 | 552, 281, 000 525, 438, 000 
Out of prior authorizations_.........-- cous ; 44, 120, 401 37, 719, 000 34, 562, 000 


REVISION OF ESTIMATE SUBSEQUENT TO SUBMISSION OF BUDGET 


Mr. SuepparD. This is the other appropriation affected by the 
change in end strength—3,000 personnel were added to the end 1956 
igures after the budget was made up. That changes the require- 
ment as presented from $578 million to $580,607,000, or an increased 
requirement of $2,607,000. 


(Nore.—See further change of $121,000 indicated above.) 
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I note reflected an unobligated balance of $16,738,600 estimated {y, 
1955. Is that still a current figure, or would you estimate it (jj 
ferently if you were now redoing “it? 

General Suoup. This figure should be $16 million. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Sueprarp. What have you obligated to December 31 and 1) 
January 31 last, if you have that? 

General SHour. The obligations, military personnel, Marine Corp; 
to December 31 last, $290,859,646. 

To end January 31, obligations, $341,331,547. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. Could we have an expenditure figure also? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will you supply that figure, please? 

General Suovur. The expenditure figure, military personnel, Marin 
Corps, for end December 31, $269,728 818. For end January 
$319,797 661. 


» 


REVISION OF ESTIMATE FOR CLOTHING 


Mr. Suerparp. Now, do you want to discuss the reasons for tly 
change in the green sheets? 

General SHourp. Yes. 

Mr. Suppparp. You may proceed. 

General SHoup. There has been a change in our 1956 column in ins 
green sheets of a minus $121,000 in the area of clothing for enlisted 
personnel rotated from Korea. There will be none in this category 
in 1956 and this item should have been deleted. 

Mr. SuHepparD. What is the new total? 

General SHovup. $580,486,000. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. SuepparD. We will insert at this point in the record pages ? 
and 4 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Appropriation introduction 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1954 1955 1956 
Appropriation or estimate _ - eee | $723, 500,000 | $612, 180,600 | $580, 486, 00 
Net adjustments (transfer, balances, etc.) -- ‘ ‘ — 50, 377, 440 —16, 738, 600 


Total obligations payable from appropriated funds-_--- a 673, 122, 560° | 595, 442, 000 | 580, 486, OO 
| 


The estimate is a mathematical application of rates of pay and allowances 
prescribed by law to be paid or furnished under varied conditions and situations, 
to Marine Corps personnel serving on full-time active duty in the United States 
Marine Corps. 

The 1955 estimate provided for beginning the fiscal year with 223,868 officer 
and enlisted marines on active duty with a decrease during the year to an end 
strength of 205,000 resulting in a man-year average of 216,970. The 1956 
estimate provides for beginning the fiscal year with 205,000 officer and enlisted 
personnel on active duty with a decrease during the year to an end strength of 
193,000 resulting in & man-year average of 200,154. 

The 1955 appropriation amounts to $612,180,600. The requirements for fiscal 
year 1955 have been modified to reflect (past) actual performance plus revised 
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plans through June 30, 1954. The revised obligations are estimated to be 
$595,442,000 resulting in an unobligated balance of $16,738,600. 

The 1956 estimate totals $580,486,000, a decrease of $14,956,000 from the 1955 
revised requirement. The decrease is due, principally, to the major change in 
personnel strengths and the deployment of certain Fleet Marine Force units from 
the Far East to the United States and Hawaii. 


Difference, 1956 compared 


acti > 95 »stimate 
1955 estimate 1956 estimate with 1955 


Type of per- 


sonnel ee tt Lo Th ee © OE © eet aT eae a ee 





| Begin | End | Average | Begin End Average | Begin End Average 
| 


Officers......... | 18,593 | 18,500 18, 725 18, 500 18, 150 18, 362 —93 —350 —363 


Enlisted 205, 275 186, 500 198, 245 | 186,500 | 174,850 | 181,792 |—18,775 |—11, 650 —16, 453 
| K 
‘Potal..... 





223, 868 | 205, 000 | 216,970 | 205,000 | 193,000 | 200, 154 |—18,868 |—12,000 | —16, 816 
| | 





The decrease in funds requested for fiscal year 1956 as compared to fiscal year 
1955 is a direct result of reduction in the man-year average strength. The gross 
decrease is partially offset due to the following factors: (1) a higher attrition and 
accession year for enlisted marines brings increased costs in those areas providing 
for “release items,’’ (2) a return to the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 carries 
increased attrition costs incident to separation of those officers, (3) a higher grade 
distribution for fiscal year 1956 is planned for enlisted marines, whereas in fiscal 
year 1955, still feeling the effects, personnelwise, of 2-year enlistments, promo- 
tions were retarded by the lack of qualified personnel. 

The net decrease in acti, ity 1, ‘“Pay and allowances’’ is estimated at $5,951,000. 
However, when items of cost credited only upon release from the service are 
eliminated to obtain a true comparison of active-duty costs, the gross decrease is 
estimated at $14,982,400; this avnount of sa ings in acti: e-duty costs is partially 
offset by increased attrition costs anounting to $9,031,400. 

Activity 2 provides the initial and maintenance allowances of individual clothing 
for enlisted marines. The increase of $632,000, due principally to new recruits 
who will be issued initial clothing bags, is partially offset by decreased require- 
ments for cash clothing maintenanee allowances for lower strength. 

Activity 3 provides funds for subsistence in kind for enlisted marines subsisted 
in Government messes and operational rations. The decreased requirement is 
directly proportionate to the reduction in man-years in fiscal year 1996. 

Activity 4 provides for cost of tra’el incident to permanent change of station. 
The decrease of $1,553 000 is primarily due to less replacement draft travel. 
However, there are some offset increases due primarily to redeployment of certain 
aviation units within the continental United States. 

The net decrease in acti ity 5 of $42,000 is due mainly to the reduction in death 
gratuities, based on the decreased strength. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH COMPARISONS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. In connection with the table appearing at the 
bottom of page 2, I suggest that you enlarge that table to show the 
December 31, 1954, actual strength, and also the strengths—both 
beginning, end, and average—that you would have had under the 
original 1955 budget as approved. 

Colonel Piatt. I do not have the averages, sir. I have the actual. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do you have it under the 1955 budget as approved? 

Colonel PLatrr. As approved; no, sir. As modified; yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. I suggest that you enlarge the table to show the 
December 31, 1954, actual strength, and also the strengths, both the 
beginning, the end, and the average, that you would have under the 
original 1955 budget as approved, and also please insert the numbers 
for June 1950 and December 1952, in order that we may have a more 
complete tabulation. 

Colonel Piatt. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was furnished :) 


59136—55 23 
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Actual strengths on selected dates 


, | 
| June 30, 1960 | T Dec. 31, 1982 | Dee. 31, 1954 





$ -| 7, 254 | 18, 298 | 
Enlisted 67, 025 | 213, 549 


74, 279 | 231, 847 | 


Strengths under the ee 1956 rely as oor 


| 


Begin End | Average 


18, 828 | 18, 755 | 18, 780 
206, 193 | 196, 250 | 201, 299 


225,021 215,005 | 220,00 


ACTIVITIES FOR WHICH INCREASES ARE BUDGETED 


Mr. SuepparD. Now, taking the summary in the first paragraph on 
page 4, I wish that you would expand and elaborate on each of the 
factors mentioned there. 

Colonel Piarr. I am Lieutenant Colonel Platt, of the Personne! 
Plans and Policies Branch of G-1. 

With reference to the first item in the first paragraph concerning a 
higher attrition and accession year for enlisted marines, fiscal year 1956 
is a higher turnover year, due primarily to the large number of enlisted 
reservists who reported to active duty during 1954 for a 2-year pe - 
of service. About 11,200 such men will be released in the fiscal yea 
1956. This is about 7 500 more Reserve releases than we had schedule i 
for fiscal year 1955. 

These increased separations are primarily responsible for increased 
costs in unused leave payments, mustering-out payments, and separa- 
tion travel. In addition, these increased separations require increased 
accessions from civilian life and they result in additional costs for 
initial clothing allowance and additional travel. 

The second item makes reference to the return to the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947, and the increased attrition cost is incident to 
officer separations. The increased separation costs of officer person- 
nel are directly related to the return by the Marine Corps to the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 for the promotion of officers. It is esti- 
mated there will be 260 separations of regular officer personnel at the 
end of the fiscal year 1956 who have twice failed of selection for pro- 
motion. All of these officers are entitled to severance pay. ‘This 
number represents deferred attrition which normally would have taken 
place during the Korean hostilities except for the fact that the pro- 
visions of Officer Personnel Act requiring separations was eamended 
during that period. We anticipate losses of this type will be reduced 
and will not be over 100 in the fiscal year 1957. 

With reference to the higher grade distribution for enlisted Marines, 
this is primarily an increase in technical sergeants and staff sergeants 
because during 1956 we will have personnel with sufficient experience 
and proficiency to warrant coming closer to our requirements for these 
grades. 

Promotions during fiscal year 1955, Mr. Chairman, were held back 
due to a shortage of qualified personnel to hold those grades. 
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REDUCTIONS IN PERSONNEL, 1955 AND 1956 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish that you would take your totals as to per- 
sonnel strength and summarize them by telling us where you intend 
to apply your reductions in 1955 and also in 1956, how many are in 
the Fleet Marine forces, security forces, training, ‘and so on. After 
you generalize on that, ’ supply a comparative table for the record 
reflecting the information. You may proceed. 

Colonel Puatrr. The overall strength of the ae Corps between 
end 1955 and end 1956 will be reduced some 12,000 personnel. The 
operating forces will be reduced some 15,500 eshiansl The training 
activities will increase by 5,700. The supporting establishment w ill 
decrease by 1,150 and nonavailables, or transients, patients, and 
prisoners, will decrease about 1 ,000. 

Those are the significant changes from 1955 to 1956, and as you can 
see, the major impact is felt on the operating forces at that time. 

In making our reduc ‘tion, and I assume that you are talking about 
our reduce tions to 205 ,000 at the end of 1955 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is correct. 

Colonel Puarr. There the major impact is felt in the training activ- 
ities because our recruit input is much smaller. Also, material reduc- 
tions are made in the supporting establishment. 

However, the Fleet Marine Force and operating forces stay approxi- 
mately the same strength. They do not feel the impact of the reduc- 
tion until fiscal year 1956. 

(The following table was furnished:) 


Planned personnel reductions by category 


Dec. 31, June 30, Difference June 30, Difference 
1954, 1955, from Dee. 1956, from Dec 
actual planned 31, 1954 planned 31, 1954 


Fleet Marine Force 114, 252 116, 449 +-2, 197 101, 77: —12, 480 
Experimental combat unit 1, 485 1, 605 +120 , 608 +120 
Security forces 14, 572 13, 366 —1, 206 12, 496 —2, 073 
Ships’ detachments. - -- 3, 007 2, 969 —38 2, 98s —18 
Subtotal operating forces 133, 316 134, 389 +1, 073 118, 865 —14, 451 
Training activities 40, 763 30, 509 —10, 254 36, 262 —4, 501 
Supporting establishment 23, 945 21, 652 —2, 293 20, 50% —3, 442 
lransients, patients, and prisoners 22, 703 18, 450 —4, 253 17, 37 


Total 220, 727 205, 000 5, 73 193, ( 


Mr. Suepparp. Are there any general questions before we go into 
the details? 


APPROPRIATION REQUIRED TO MAINTAIN STRENGTH AT 1955 LEVEL 


Mr. ANpREws. I have a few questions with reference to the strength, 

General Shepherd, in 1955, according to page 112 here of the com- 
mittee print, your appropriation was $612,1 80,600. 

Major FarrBarrn. That is correct. 

Mr. ANprEws. And with that money you are able to have a force 
during fiscal year 1955, at the beginning of the year, of 223,868 officers 
and men. 

Major Farrparrn. That is correct. 
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_ Mr. Anprews. Now, during fiscal year 1955 there will be a reductioy 
in your number, at the end of fiscal year 1956, which will give yoy 
205,000 officers and men. 

General Suepuerp. I think the 205,000 is at the end of fiscal yegy 
1955. The 193,000 is at the end of fiscal year 1956, sir. ; 

Mr. Anprews. Then, at the end of fiscal year 1956 you will be down 
to 193,000 officers and men under the present budget? 

General SHepparD. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. Which will be a reduction from the first of the fiscal 
year 1955, July 1954, of 30,868 officers and men at the end of fiscal 
year 1956? 

Major Farrpairn. That is correct, 

Mr. Anprews. Now, the difference between your 1955 appropria- 
tion, with which you were able to maintain a strength of 223,868 
officers and men—the amount being $612,180,600—and the request 
for the fiscal year 1956 in this budget which amounts to $580,486 ,000, 
amounts to $31,694,600. That is the difference between the 1955 
appropriation and the 1956 request. 

My question is: In order to retain your force at the figure of 223,868, 
would that amount of money be sufficient to do it; namely, $31,694,600 
which is the difference between your 1955 appropriation and your 1956 
request? 

Major FarrBairn. NO, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish that you would explain why it would not be, 
and answer, if you can, what amount of money would be needed to 
keep up your strength of 223,868 officers and men. I asked this 
question before the full subcommittee meeting. I asked General 
Shepherd to supply the information for the record. I wonder if you 
have that. 

General SHepHErRD. I believe that the figure was 215,000. That 
is what the end figure is supposed to be at the end of fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. ANprReEws. And not the 223,868 figure? 

General SHEPHERD. We were coming down from 230,000 to 215,000. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Let me ask you this question then: How much 
money would be needed in addition to the amount requested in this 
budget to give you, for the fiscal year 1956, 215,000 officers and men’ 

General Suoup. $53 million. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that just for the manpower? 

General Suoup. That is in this appropriation; yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like 
to read into the record at this point, a brief answer that Genera! 
Shepherd supplied for the record. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You may proceed. 

Mr. Anprews. I quote from page 54 of the record. This informa 
tion was supplied in the record by General Shepherd in answer to? 
question that I asked him before the subcommittee meeting. 

It is estimated that approximately $75 million would have to be added to 
the Marine Corps’ 1956 estimates contained in the President’s budget in order 
that the fiscal 1955 appropriated end strength might be continued through the 
fiscal year 1956. Increase in the appropriation, “Military personnel, Marine 
Corps,” $53,750,000. Increase in “Marine Corps troops and facilities, >!) 
million, and $6,250,000 in the appropriation, ‘‘Marine Corps procurement. 


Mr. SHepparp. Any questions, Mr. Wigglesworth? 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE COMPARISONS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. If I understand correctly, to state the situa- 
tion a little differently, the authorized request for appropriation is 
$578 million. 

General SHoup. That is correct. 

Mr. WiecieswortuH. That figure is subject to the determination 
of method to be used to take care of the 3,000 additional military 
personnel that were added for the Marine Corps after the budget 
was originally submitted? 

General SHoup. Yes. 

Mr. WiacLeswortnH. And your guess is that if it proves necessary 
to appropriate for that, it would run around $2,607,000? 

Major FarrBairn. That was the original figure. We have applied 
the $121,000 reduction against that, so the President’s budget of $578 
million would have to be increased by $2,486,000. It will come out 
the same figure, sir. 

Mr. WiaeGLeswortH. Well, in addition, you are expecting reim- 
bursements from non-Federal sources of $11 million, and from other 
accounts of $5,300,000, so that you would have available for expendi- 
ture, if we leave the financing of the 3,000 additional personnel out of 
the picture, how much for the fiscal year 1956? 

Major FarrBarrN. That would be approximately $594,179,000. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortu. And that figure, for the sake of comparison, 
should be used with $610,352,000 for the fiscal year 1955, and a figure 
of $688,464,721 for the fiscal year 1954; is that right? 

Major Farrparrn. That $594 million, I believe, would be com- 
parable to the total available for obligations which would be $627 
million for 1955 and $738 million for 1954. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. That is, those figures that you give me do 
not take into account the unobligated balances in 1954 and 1955. 

Major Farrsparrn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. But, if those balances are deducted, the 
figures which I gave would be correct? 

Major Farrparrn. That is right, sir. 

General SHoup. Mr. Wigglesworth, your green-sheet column, 1956, 
I presume, is the resubmission that we submitted for the increases 
for 3,000 personnel. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnH. I think that is clear in the record now, 
General. If it is not, revise your remarks. 


MILITARY STRENGTH COMPARISONS 


On your military strength picture, as I see it on the basis of the 
record or recommendation before us, if we compare the fiscal year 
1955 strength with the fiscal year 1956 strength in terms of end 
strength, you would expect to go from 205,000 to 193,000, or lose 
about 12,000 overall. 

In terms of average strength, you would expect to go from about 
216,000 to about 200,000, or lose about 16,000 overall. 

_ During that same period the Reserve strength, as I understand it, 
is contemplated to increase if you use end year figures, from 40,115 
to 50,666, or a pickup of about 10,500, or, if we use average figures, 
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it is contemplated to increase from 33,533 to 44,740, or a pickup of 
about 11,207. Are those figures correct? 
General SuHovur. They are, sir. 


RATIO OF OFFICER TO ENLISTED STRENGTH 


Mr. WiceLteswortnH. General, you gave us a table last year, | 
think, that showed the ratio of officer strength to enlisted strength 
over a period of several fiscal years. I would appreciate it if yoy 
could bring that up to date so as to include fiscal year 1956 for us. 

General SHoup. We will insert that in the record at this point. 

(The table requested follows:) 


Ratio of officer strength to enlisted strength 


l F a 
| 


| Officer Enlisted | Ratio officers 
| | to enlisted 


Peak World War II, Aug. 31, 1945 ee ite kcal 37, 664 | 447, 449 | 1:11.9 
NN BUN, FI oh oo occas enupecseuccans ore 7, 254 | 67, 025 | 1:9,9 
Peak Korea, June 30, 1963... .........-........- ins Shh 18, 731 | 230, 488 | 1:12.3 
Actual, June 30, 1954- ; ee ale nak 18, 593 | 205, 275 1:11. 
Estimated, June 30, 1955_- ls ; 18, 500 | 186, 500 Ll 

Estimated, June 30, 1956__..._.....--.--.-- Bie 18, 150 174, 850 


1 -¢ 
Liv. 


COMPARISON OF MANNING LEVELS 


Mr. SHepparp. General Shepherd, you have said in your state- 
ment that the Marine Corps would be at about an 82 percent manning 
level in 1956. What is the corresponding figure for this year, 1956, 
both under the present plan and under the plan as originally appro- 
priated for? 

General SHepHerRD. The manning levels this year run around 95 
percent, and we drop to about 82 percent, I think, in fiscal year 1956. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. SHepparp. We will now take up budget activity No. 1, ‘Pay 


9 


and allowances,’ reflected on page 5 of the justifications. This 
item is composed of two projects, l—a and 1-b, ‘Pay and allowances 
of officers and enlisted personnel.”’ 

For the fiscal year 1955 the estimate is $486,533,000 and for 1956 
the estimate is $480,582,000, or a decrease of $5,951,000. 


INCREASE FOR INCENTIVE PAY, OFFICERS 


Now, we will take up the increases reflected on page 28 of the justi 
fications. The first one indicated there is a small increase in incentive 
pay of $196,000. Will you give us an explanation of that increase, 
please? 

Colonel Piarr. That increase is primarily due to an increased out- 
put of naval aviators during the fiscal year 1956. The number of 
officers drawing incentive pay has risen steadily since fiscal year 194 
as the Marine Corps pilot shortage decreases. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. All of the other items on this page reflect reductions, 
based upon the principle of procedure that you have referred to, both 
in your general statement and to which you referred as the necessity 
for a reduction under your present budget requirements; is that 
correct? 

Colonel Piatt. Yes. 


INCREASE IN SEVERANCE PAY, OFFICERS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I notice another increase in the item of severance 
pay in the amount of $1,655,000. Would you give us an explanation 
of that requirement, please? 

Colonel Piatt. Increased separation costs of officer personnel are 
due to the return by the Marine Corps to the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 for the promotion of officers. This provides for the separation 
of 260 regular officers who have twice failed of selection for promotion. 
All of these officers are entitled to severance pay. That represents 
the deferred attrition which normally would have taken place during 
the Korean hostilities except for the fact that the provisions of the 
Officer Personnel Act relating to severance were suspended during 
that time. 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES FOR PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF OFFICERS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will insert page 28 of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 
(The page referred to is as follows:) 
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CHANGES IN OFFICER GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will now turn to page 29 of the justifications. I 
wish that you would explain the changes that occur there. They are 
not too significant, but I would like an explanation at this point. 

You have some minuses and some pluses. 

Colonel Puarr. The decrease in 4 colonels is due to a decrease in 
the number of colonels we feel are required between the 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. What is the reason? 

Colonel PLatr. We feel that we can get along with 504 average. 

The other differences are in terms of average numbers. However, 
in terms of end numbers, we are actually decreasing our grade dis- 
tribution in lieutenant colonels, captains, and first lieutenants. We 
are increasing 170 majors to come closer to our requirements for that 
grade. The average increases show up during the first half of the 
fiscal year 1955. We deferred promotions contingent on the return 
to the Officer Personnel Act during the middle of the year, so there 
are average increases but there are decreases in end numbers in all 
grades except major. 


RATIO OF OFFICER TO TOTAL STRENGTH 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Percentagewise, what is the offic er strength of the 
grand total, and how does it compare with last year? 

Colonel Puarr. We will insert that in the record for you, sir. 

(The requested information follows:) 


The average officer strength is 9.2 percent of the average total strength. For 
fiscal year 1955 it is 8.6 percent. 


INCREASE IN AVIATION OFFICERS 


Mr. SHepparD. With reference to page 30 of the justifications, I 
note an increase in officers in the aviation elements of the Marines. 
Why is that, since you are not increasing your wings? What is 
happening? 

Colonel PLarr. We have had a pilot shortage since fiscal year 1954, 
and, as we are able to turn more pilots out of the Naval Air Training 
Command, we are increasing our pilot strength. 


BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to page 31 of your justifications, 
[ note a small reduction in the numbers getting quarters allowance, 
but that reduction is smaller than the reduction in the total. Will 
you explain the difference there? 

Major Farrparrn. Mr. Chairman, we deduct from the total 
number of officers the estimated number of quarters that will be 
available in the fiscal year. There are variations from year to year, 
and that brings about that difference. 


INCREASED RATES FOR UNUSED LEAVE PAYMENTS AND SEVERANCE PAY 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to page 33 of your justifications, 
why are the rates reflected on this page higher next year in both 
categories? 

Colonel Piarr. In terms of the rate for unused leave, sir, although 
the actual unused leave that we estimate will be used drops, the 
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rate goes up because of the increased longevity in grades of officers 
being separated who will be entitled to this pay. In terms of severance 
pay, the rate goes up again because of the separation of 260 regular 
officers who have twice failed of selection and the bulk of whom are 
in the grade of captain. 

Mr. SHEepparD. With reference to the decrease reflected in the 
subsistence allowance, what is the explanation of that? I am referring 
to the second item on page 33. 

Major Farrparrn. It is due to a decrease in the number of days 
of unused leave estimated for 1956. 


MILK ALLOWANCE 


Mr. SHepparD. The reason I directed my attention to the decrease 
is because there have been some complaints to the effect that the 
Marines are not getting the amount of milk that they got in the past. 
Is there any truth in that comment? 

General SHEPHERD. I will look into that, but I do not believe there 
is any truth in it, sir. 

Mr. SHeprarpD. What is the amount of milk that is being allowed in 
the ration? 

General SHEPHERD. I think that it depends upon the station they 
are at, Normally, it runs about a pint a day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let us take Camp Pendleton, for example. 

General ANDERSON. We have generally stood on an approximate 
allowance of 1 pint per day. There has been a recent increase in 
that which has been carried for some months. That was due to work- 
ing with surplus commodities. Colonel Lucius is present in another 
room and is prepared to supply the information. However, we have 
increased that allowance in concert with the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. 

Mr. SHepparp. How recently was the increase authorized and put 
into effect? 

General ANDERSON. Approximately 3 months ago I believe was the 
beginning of the program. Colonel Lucius will have the exact figures 
on that, if you desire them. That program has been extended to 
Hawaii and Japan and the foreign stations as well. 

Mr. SHepparD. When the record comes down will you have Colonel 
Lucius insert into the record at this point the allowances as they are 
now, which will be helpful? 

General ANDERSON, Yes. 


(The requested information follows:) 
Ounces 
Authorization of fresh fluid milk per individual in accordance with act of 
Mar. 2, 1933 (47 Stat. 1423), as amended (34 U.S. Code 902) 
Normal consumption individual marine subsisted in Marine Corps messes, 
continental United States, January 1955 
Additional amount subsidized by Commodity Credit Corporation month 
of January 1955_____-.-- SNe tdasedl AUN docu doe, deat sul L Sik is 5, 32 


Total consumption individual marine subsisted in Marine Corps 
messes, continental United States, January 1955 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES FOR PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. SHepparD. We will now turn to page 36 of the justifications, 
which page we will insert into the record at this point. 
(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Sunimary 


enlisted personnel, 
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INCREASED SEPARATION COSTS 


Mr. SHepparD. You show a series of increases on the bottom por. 
tion of your breakdown. Give us a statement as to those increases. 

Colonel Puarr. Those are due to increased se parations, the jp. 
creased number of separations in fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 1955. 
specifically, about 7,500 more reserve releases. 

Mr. SuepparpD. With reference to page 37 of your justifications 
while the numbers are down next year because of the planned redue- 
tion in the force, why do the rates reflected on page 37 show an 
increase? 

Colonel PLtarr. Due to the increased longevity and increased grade 
distribution of enlisted personnel. 


DECREASE IN ENLISTED CREW MEMBERS 


Mr. SHepparD. With reference to page 38 of your justifications, 
referring back to our discussion of officers in the air arm, I note on 
page 38 a slight decline in the enlisted category. What is the answer 
to that? 

Colonel Puarr. The decline in enlisted crew members authorized 
incentive pay is due to a change in the type of airplane requiring less 
crew members. 

Mr. SuepparD. What type of airplane? 

Colonel Satmon. A réduction in the number of crews, particularly 
in the night-fighter-type aircraft, and some of the transport- type 
aircraft. There is also a reduction in the crews required on our shore 
stations; that is in the number of men for manning the airplanes 
themselves. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. That is not to be construed as an impairment in 
efficiency? 

Colonel Satmon. It is a reduction in manning levels. 


BASIS OF ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. SueprarpD. Now, with reference to page 39 of your justifica- 
tions, under ‘“‘Allowances for subsistence,’’ I note the rates used are 
the same in both years. They are the same rates that the Navy uses? 

Major Farrpairn. These are the rates prescribed by law, or regu- 
lation, for cash allowances. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, they are formulated upon a legal 
limitation? 

Major Farrparirn. That is right, a stated rate. 

Mr. SuepparD. Does the same answer apply to the $1.10 rate for 
personnel permitted to mess separately, and if so, why? 

Major FarrBarrn. That rate is prescribed by the Secretary, sir, 
under authority contained in the Career Compensation Act. I be- 
lieve it is the same for all services. 

Mr. Suepparpb. That reflects a 2-cent increase in 1955 and a 3-cent 
increase in 1956; is that correct? 

Major Farrparrn. I think the $1.10 has been in effect for 3 or 4 
years. 

Mr. SHepparp. In the separation of the mess charges, the question 
I am trying to get cleared up is why did you give me 3 cents more 
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when he is messing off base, as against messing on base? What ex- 
planation is there for that? 

Major Farrparrn. That rate is the commuted value of the ration, 
rounded off upward to the nearest multiple of 5 cents. In other 
words, a dollar six-, seven-, or eight-cent ratio would be commuted 
at $1.10. 

Mr. SHepparp. Then, so far as there being any difference, it Is a 
round-off aspect instead of the actual application between the differ- 
ential where the food is absorbed; is that correct? 

Major Farrpairn. That is right. 


ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Now with reference to page 40 of the justifications, 
[ note that the deduction for public quarters furnished is 1,551 in 
each year, and you deduct that from the gross requirement, but 
apparently you are presenting this in a manner different from what 
you do for officers. 

* Major Farrparrn. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparD. Why do you show that reduction in one and not in 
the other? 

Major Farrsparrn. In the case of officers, we can pinpoint the num- 
ber of quarters more to the individual ranks; whereas in the case of 
enlisted personnel, the number of quarters assigned to personnel of 
grades E-7, 6, 5, varies quite a bit. So we take that out at the average 
rate of base allowances for quarters for those pay grades. 


SEA- AND FOREIGN-DUTY ALLOWANCE 


Mr. SHepparD. With reference to page 41 of your justifications, 
“Sea and foreign duty,” the pay item comes down rather sharply. 
Does that reflect the redeployments contemplated in 1956, or doesn’t 
it? 

Colonel PLarr. Yes; that reflects redeployments at the end of 
fiseal 1955. 

INCREASE FOR REENLISTMENT BONUS 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to the justifications reflected on 
page 43, I note a substantial increase in the reenlistment bonus al- 
lowed. I would like to have you tell us something about the reenlist- 
ment rates and your anticipated situation for next year as it pertains 
to gains and losses. Also tell us the basis of your statement that 
“all reenlistments under this authority are estimated to be for 6 
vears,”” 

Colonel PLarr. Our reenlistment rate for regulars for fiscal year 
1954 was 18.1 percent; our reenlistment rates to date, for the first 
6 months of fiscal 1955, have been approximately 21 percent for 
regulars. We estimate for fiscal 1956 that we will have a 36-percent 
reenlistment rate. The primary reason we are estimating an increase 
is the increase in pay grades and length of service of the men being 
separated in fiscal 1956. We are separating more men in the higher 
pay grades, and more men with longer service and they tend, bv e+ 
perience, to reenlist at the higher rates. 
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With reference to the difference between section 207 and section, 
208, under section 208 a man with 20 years’ service does not get thp 
reenlistment bonus—with 20 years or more service. However, unde 
section 207 he can and, by provision of law, he may elect under which 
section he wants to take the reenlistment bonus. These are men with 
over 20 years’ service. 

Mr. SuepparD. Are there any questions? 


RELATIONSHIP OF DECREASE IN PAY AND ALLOWANCE FUNDS TO 
DECREASE IN SIZE OF MARINE CORPS 


Mr. WiaeG.eswortuH. My first reaction in looking at the overall 
figures for this budget activity reflecting a decrease of less than § 
million against a total of $486 million in the current fiscal year, whic) 
is something less than 2 percent, was that the reduction was much 
less than it ought to be, in view of the planned reduction in the size 
of the Marine Corps. I think some of the explanation must be foun 
in the increases on pages 41, 42, and 43, which run up to something 
like a little over $7 million. 


BASIS OF INCREASE FOR PAYMENT FOR UNUSED LEAVE 


For instance, item 7, page 41, ‘‘Payment for unused leave,” shows 
an increase of $2,014,800. I am not clear in my mind about this 
item. What is the explanation of the increase from $3.1 million to 
$5.1 million? 

Colonel Puarr. Fiscal year 1956 is a higher turnover year than 
fiscal year 1955. There are approximately 6,700 more individuals 
separated who will be entitled to the unused-leave payments. In 
addition, there is a higher average rate, due to the higher percentage 
of career marines being separated in fiscal 1956. In fiscal 1955 approx- 
mately 90 percent of our separations will be persons completing their 
first enlistment; in fiscal 1956 that percentage drops to 79 percent. 
That gives us a higher grade distribution, higher longevity, and a 
higher rate. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You are only going up about 11 percent from 
a base of 54,000 and that would not seem to justify a 66 percent 
increase in your expenditures. I realize there is also an increase ill 
the rate there. 

I forget just how that rate is determined. How good is that figure’ 
Is it pretty conjectural, or can we rely on it? 

Colonel Piarr. That rate, I believe, is a reasonably accurate est 
mate. From experience data we can predict the approximate grad 
and longevity of the people who are being separated in this year; the" 
from the experience data we estimate the amount of unused leave ths4 
the people have and that is how we arrive at the rate. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. What was your prediction for 19 
ago, for instance, in numbers and rates? 

Major Farrparrn. Our request for fiscal 1955 was for 58,242 peop! 
at an average rate of $54.55, or a total of $3,177,000. 

Mr. Wice.eswortn. In other words your numbers’ estimate Wes 
excess and as to rate it was $3 too low. 

Major Farrsairn. A lot of influence on that rate comes from thi 
deployment of personnel. Personnel overseas, of course, do not hav 
the opportunity to use as much leave as those in the States. 
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BASIS OF INCREASE FOR MUSTERING-OUT PAY 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. On page 42 there is an increase of about $2 
million for mustering-out pay over 60 days, sea and foreign duty. 
Why does that requirement go from $12.8 million to $14.8 million? 

Colonel Puarr. Again, that is a matter of separating more people 
in 1956 than in 1955. 

Mr. WieeLeswortuH. Well this is mustering-out pay and applies 
only to those who are outside the country? 

Major Farrpairn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You are estimating 49,405 compared to 
42.783. How good is that estimate? Is that an accurate figure’ 
Do you know definitely the number that will be mustered out, or is 
that also an estimate? 

Colonel Parr. It has to be an estimate. We know the total separa- 
tions less attritions and less those who reenlist. From our total sepa- 
rations for a year we can predict with cata. accuracy as to how 
many people will go out in a given year, because we know when they 
come in. Of course then the estim: fm comes in attrition and in esti- 
mating our reenlistment rate, and also we have to estimate the propor- 
tion who have spent 60 days overseas, from experience. 


INCREASE FOR REENLISTMENT BONUS 


Mr. WiacLteswortu. Your large increase seems to be on page 43 
of almost $4 million. That is under your reenlistment bonus. -You 
discussed that to some extent. The number reenlisting is also an 
estimate, 1 take it? 

Colonel Puatr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. And tie rate, also. 

Major FarrBarrn. Yes. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Does that follow mathematically from the 
estimate as to the number? 

Major Farrparrn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. What is your reenlistment rate; what is the 
experience recently in numbers? 

Colonel Puarr. I have it by month for the past 6 months in which 
we have it broken down. 

Mr. WicaLteswortuH. That is what 1 would like. 

Colonel Piatr. I have these firm figures. Starting in July, it was 
510; August, 681; September, 484; Oc tober, 498; November, 406; and 
December, 519. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. That is roughly 3,100, if my addition is 
correct, in 6 months. 

General SHEPHERD. The percentages go up irom 11.7 to 35.16. 

Mr. WicGLEeswortu. I am looking at page 43 and I find there that 
the number under section 208 estimated for fiscal 1955 is 10,745 and, 
lor 1956, it is 16,855. Now the figures you just gave me for the first 
6 months of the fiscal year 1955 number 3,098, if I have added them 
correctly. If that is true, the experience for the past 6 months — 
hot seem anywhere near to justify the estimate there for 1955 or 
fiscal 1956. 

Colonel Piatt. The figures I gave you were for regulars only. There 
has to be added to that the Reserves who desire to integrate, who also, 
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if they have over a year’s service, are eligible for a reenlistment bonus 
In addition, the losses in the last half of 1955, I believe, are heayie 
than for the first half of 1955. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortH. Can you give me an overall figure for the 
first 6 months which is comparable to your estimates here on the fy] 
basis of 10,745 for fiscal 1955 and 16,855 in fiseal 1956? 

Colonel Piarr. I will have to furnish that for the record; I do not 
have it with me. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

The comparable figure for the first 6 months of fiscal year 1955 is 4,078 (3,098 
regulars and 980 reservists). A larger figure is expected for the second 6 months. 


primarily because 55 percent of the total number of men eligible to reenlist during 
the fiscal year are separated during that period. 


‘ 


PLANNED PROMOTIONS 


Mr. WicciteswortH. Are the promotions reflected in these justif- 
cations showing increases in certain grades and decreases in other 
grades based on some overall plan that you are striving to reach, 
General, or are they simply promotions in the normal course of the 
service? 

General SHEPHERD. It is in accordance with a plan. Colonel Platt, 
will you elaborate on that? 

Colonel PLarr. Primarily we have been holding back on promotions 
particularly to staff sergeant and technical sergeant until these men 
have sufficient service to qualify them for those grades. In 1954 and 
1955 we held back and we have had sergeants in staff sergeant jobs, 
for instance. By fiscal 1956, they will have had sufficient experience 
to warrant being promoted to those grades and, as part of that plan, 


we are requesting that we be allowed to promote them to come closer 
to our requirements. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. Will the promotions reflected in this request 
bring you pretty well up to the objectives of the plan? 

Colonel PLarr. Not fully; but to a satisfactory level for that year. 


SEPARATION COSTS 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. Referring to page 36, I am still not clear on 
the matter of separation costs. You have, for example, four items— 
unused leave payments; severance pay; mustering-out payments; 
separation travel, and all of them show increases in the average rates. 
For instance, take severance pay: There is an increase from $623.76 
to $777.59. Will you explain again the basis on which those average 
rates are determined? 

Colonel Puarr. Sir, we project the grades of the people who will 
be separated during that year. We know they will have more service 
and, as a consequence, if they are qualified, they will have a higher 
grade. The increased longevity and the increased grade will raise the 
rates. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Well, what is the basis of the raise? 

Mr. Farrsarrn. The unused leave ‘payments and the severance 
pay are based entirely on the rank and the years of service in the 
Marine Corps. The mustering-out payment rate is prescribed by 
law for ‘under 60 days’ service,” “over 60 days’ service in continental 
United States only,” and “over 60 days on foreign duty.” The 
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separation travel rate is prescribed by law at 6 cents per mile to take 
the man back to his home upon separation. 
Mr. WiGGLeswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Mr. SHppParD. We will pick up activity No. 2, page 44, ‘Individual 
clothing” which is comprised of (a) and (b) items. Your estimate in 
1955 is reflected as being $16,133,000 and for 1956 your estimate is 
$16,886,000. 

General SHoup. That is where that $121,000 decrease comes in, 
and that figure you read becomes $16,765,000 for 1956. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And which of the two figures is adjusted, or are 
both of them? 

General SHovup. ‘‘(a),’”’ sir, the clothing allowance. It now totals 
$7,029,000. 

Mr. SHepparD. With reference to page 45 of your justifications, | 
note some increase in the number of new recruits; I also note some 
increase in the number of reservists to be called to active duty. I 
would like your comments on those two, please. 

Colonel PLatrr. Again, because fiscal 1956 has a higher turnover, we 
need more new accessions than we did in 1955, and each one of those 
accessions gets an initial allowance for clothing. 

Mr. SHepparD. Explain item 2, “Special allowances,” on page 45 
and why the increase in that category. 

General SHoup. In the special allowances is the correction of the 
plus figure of $54,900 to become minus $66,100. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. And the total, I assume, should also be 
corrected ? 

General SHovur. The total, then, should be plus $1,150,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does this item in any manner result in issuing 
duplicate sets of clothing? 

General SHoup. No, sir. 

Mr. SuepparpD. With reference to page 46 of your justifications in 
regard to rates of issue, are they currently approved rates? 

Major FarrBarrn. They are, sir. 

Mr. SHeprarp. About what time of year does the Secretary of 
Defense set the rates? 

Colonel Wesrr. The Secretary of Defense generally sets the rates 
about the Ist of April. 

Mr. SHepparp. And you adjust your presentation to those rates? 

Colonel Wrser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any questions pertaining to activity No. 2? 

Mr. WiacLteswortu. Why does the standard maintenance allow- 
ance show an increase in the number to receive it? 

Colonel PLatr. We estimate we will have that many more men 
with over 36 months’ service, the standard maintenance allowance 
being paid after the man has 36 months’ service. 


SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Mr. Suepparp. We will turn to activity No. 3, “Subsistence in 
kind,” made up of two items (a) and (b). Under (a) ‘Subsistence in 
messes” and under (b) ‘Operational rations,’ your estimate for 1955 
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was reflected to have been $64,799,000, and, in 1956, $56,757,009 
which shows a decrease of $8,042,000. 

We will insert in the record pages 48 and 49 at this point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Activity No. 3, Subsistence in kind 


Personnel statistics 1956 | Differenc 





Average.enlisted strength. _.___. evant ate cil 181, 792 | 16, 45: 
Deduct numbers paid cash or provided for elsewhere (man- 
years): | 
MPMC. Activity 1. Pay-........--..----- 30, 818 
MPMC. Activity 3. Subsistence, operational rations to | 
be consumed but purchased in | 
prior years____- : 1, 789 2, 556 | 
MPMC. Activity 4. Movements: | | 
Pos.) Ves) 1, 041 | 838 | 
EE feces 1, 863 2, 197 | 
Total activity 4_____- : ; (2, 904) | 3, 035) | 
MCT and F. TAD... ea sve ; 112 | 114 
State Department -- - : — ey : 733 | 733 


» 20) 


en eR «iso Fi pats bd) < eh ts bese se 36, 992 | 37 256 | 


Balance entitled to be subsisted in messes___.______- ; | 161, 253 144, 536 


Subsisted in messes as follows: | 

Ashore, United States_- _- A ‘ ; 90, 902 | 93, 910 
Ashore, overseas--- . samen ; 48, 169 | 32, 690 
Afloat (Navy vessels) ue ‘ 17, 226 13, 391 
Hospitals, TB_...._- oie ici fe 248 | 227 
Hospitals, other____--- penbuat at — 4, 708 4, 318 


Total subsisted in messes--. il SE linia 161, 253 144, 536 
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Mr. SuHepparpD. I think the table on page 48 clearly shows the 
basis for the calculation, but I have some questions as to page 49, as 
to the rates reflected there. I believe for 1956 they are identica| 
with those that the Regular Navy used in its presentation. Is that 
correct; do you know? 

Major Farrearrn. I do not know. I believe they are, but I do 
not know for sure. 

Mr. SHepparD. Admiral Clexton, can you answer that question? 

Admiral CLexton. They are the same. The basic rate is “Ashore. 
United States,’ and that is the same. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, it is $1.07 ashore. 

Admiral CLexton. At page 49, fiscal year 1956, in the first column 
the rate is $1.07. That is the same for the Navy and Marine Corps, 
but it is different for the Army and Air Corps by 2 cents, because the 
Navy and Marine Corps are not allowed to use butter substitutes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Was it the same in fiscal 1955? 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir; it was not the same in fiscal 1955. In 
1954, as I recall, the rates were: Navy, 1.13; Marine Corps, 1.19: 
Air Force and Army, 1.09. These were rates used for appropriation 
estimates. The final costs were more comparable. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, at that time you were not using the 
same figure to apply to both services, which presently prevails; is that 
the answer? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. You recall in the hearings that 
year we spent hours on this point, where the rates were all different 
when we came to Congress. 

Mr. Suepparp. And as a result of last year’s interrogation, you have 
come up with the same figure this year? 

Admiral Cuexton. Yes, sir. The Secretary of Defense has set the 
same figures for us. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What has been your actual per day feeding cost this 
year as of the most recent date you can give it to us? 

Colonel Lucius. Our most recent figures have been $1.0552. 

Mr. Suepparb. Now with reference to your absentee picture, your 
rates, as I recall it, are lower than the Navy’s rates. What is your 
explanation? 

Colonel Lucrus. Sir most of our posts and stations are quite isolated; 
therefore we do have a little lower percentage rate of absenteeism than 
the Navy does. 

Mr. SHepparp. And your basis of computation, so far as this par- 
ticular requirement pertains, has been based on the mathematical 
operation pursuant to the rates laid down; is that correct? 

Colonel Lucius. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparb. Are there any questions? 

Mr. WiaeaieswortH. Do I understand that the rates on page 49 
of the justifications are fixed by the Secretary of Defense? 

Colonel Lucrus. That is correct. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. As a matter of fact, your rate for ‘Ashore, 
United States,” and in hospitals, reflects an increase from $1.06 to 
$1.07. 

Colonel Lucrus. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. What has your actual experience recently 
been? 
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Colonel Lucius. The jigure I just gave, Mr. Wigglesworth, of 
$1.0552 is our actual experience factor. 

Mr. WieGLesworth. For ashore, United States? 

Colonel Luctus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaGcieswortH. Does that mean that you may be able to 
effect some saving as you go along? 

Colonel Lucius. Yes, sir, Mr. Wigglesworth; we hope to effect 
some saving. Of course that depends entirely on trends in the market. 

Mr. WiceLesworta. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MoveEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will pick up activity No. 4 ‘“Movements, per- 
manent change of station,’’ wherein the summary is reflected on page 
51 of the justifications. 

I note your estimate for 1955 was $27,140,000 and 1956 is reflected 
as being $25,587,000, showing a net decrease of $1,553,000. Your 
1955 budget reflected $36 million plus, in this area, whereas now you 
expect to use only $25,587,000. 

Will vou give us an explanation as to that differential? 

Major Farrpartrn. Our reestimate for 1955, as it would be today, 
would be $27,802,000. The major difference is due to the redeploy- 
ment of personnel, and not having sent as many replacements to the 
Far East as in the original plan. Also there has been more fleet ship- 
ping available, so that we did not have to transfer as many personnel 
transpacific via MSTS. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do you consider a major portion of that financial 
reduction is due to efficiency of operation? 

Major Farrpatrn. No, sir. 

General SHEPHERD. The bulk of it is due, I think, to the use of Navy 
shipping rather than MSTS. 

Major Farrparrn. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. With reference to page 52 of your justifications, | 
note a new item reflected as item (e) for the movement of personnel in 
aviation units, requiring $91,000 increase. Tell us about that. 

Colonel Satmon. 644 men and $91,000 represents the transfer of the 
Third Wing Headquarters and certain support elements of this head- 
quarters from the Florida area to the west-coast area, to provide the 
Command Control Headquarters over redeployed groups that are 
coming back to the west coast from the Far East. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now let us turn to page 55 of your justifications, 
and first I am thinking of the travel movement for which you reim- 
burse the MSTS. Tell us something about the major changes re- 
flected here. 

Colonel Piarr. In estimating our MSTS requirements for the budget 
year, we have to make the assumption that a majority of our replace- 
ments to go overseas and rotation of the men returning will travel on 
MSTS vessels. Due to the redeployment during the last quarter of 
the fiseal year 1955, we did not send people overseas and, additionally, 
during fiseal 1955, it was possible for us to use fleet shipping during 
September, Oetober, and November. 

Mr. SHepparD. With reference to item 2 reflected on page 55 
entitled “Cargo (Household Effects and Personal Vehicles),’’ what 
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effect, if any, has the readjusted tonnage limitation had? You have 
had some experience with it this past year, What comments do yoy 
have to make on that issue? 

Warrant Officer McMicnaru. The advanced tonnage that took 
away limitations on certain officers and certain advanced tonnages 
granted to enlisted personnel were picked up in the average rate on 
MSTS and it did not very greatly affect it. In the travel of automobile 
items, we are in &@ very minor private automobile business, and as yet 
there have been no additional authorizations for shipments of private 
vehicles. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I right in assuming, then, that the limitation 
that has been previously established on the tonnage operation has not 
been reflected in increased storage charges? 

Warrant Officer McMicnar.. We do not have any storage charges 
in connection with the MSTS subhead. 

Mr. SuepparD. There are no storage charges reflected in there at 
all? 

Warrant Officer McMicnag.. No, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. Are there any questions? 

Mr. AnpreEws. I noticed for ‘Passengers, officers’ on page 55, the 
average rate is $241 for 1955 and, in 1956, it is $222.55, a slight 
reduction. To what do you attribute that; more efficient operation? 

Major Farrearrn. The rate shown is a composite rate built up 
from numbers of persons going to different points overseas and the 
portion going to different major areas varies from year to year. In 
other words, the higher rate in 1955 reflects a larger proportion that 
made a longer haul to the Far East than will be in effect in 1956. 

Mr. SuHepparD. Do not you mean that right in reverse; because 
you have $241 average in 1955 and the average in 1956 is estimated 
at $222.55; so the longer haul would apply in the estimate of 1956 as 
compared with 1955, would it not? 

Major Farrparrn. No, sir. We reduce it from $241 to $222 

Mr. Suepparp. I beg your pardon; that is correct. 

Mr. AnprEews. My question is, why the reduction? Under “Cargo 
costs’ you seem to have the same figures for 1956 as you did for 
1955—no reduction. 

General SHoup. The cargo, household effects and personal vehicles, 
is not for the group of individuals that are going to the Far East, 
let us say Korea, this year. They do not carry with them personal 
household effects, so the places to which household effects can be 
transported in 1956 or 1955 remain the same. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 

Mr. Wiaa.teswortuH. Page 53 of the justifications, item (c) ‘“Rota- 
tion from overseas” I notice shows a very substantial increase in the 
rate from $77.70 to $106.04. What is the explanation of that? 

Major Farrparrn. In 1955 one division returns from the Far East 
to the west coast. The personnel in that division remain, on the west 
coast and do not perform much travel; whereas in 1956, half of the 
personnel that come back will stay on the west coast and half travel 
to Camp Lejeune, which about doubles the rate for this particular 
line item. 

Mr. Wica.eswortn. Referring to page 55 of the justifications, | 
thought you stated there was less transportation by MSTS contem- 
plated in 1956 than there was in 1955; but the total there seems to be 
67,732 for 1956 compared with 53,014 for 1955. 
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Major Farrparrn. That figure for 1955 should be corrected upward 
to $4,931,000, due to the nonavailability of fleet shipping. 

Mr. W1eGLeswortu. Are you talking now about officers? 

Major FarrBarrRN. I was talking about the total for passengers. 

Mr. WiageLeswortu. My question related to the number of pas- 
sengers. 

Colonel PLatr. The number of passengers went down in 1955 due 
to the fact we stopped rotation of the Ist Division. Knowing it was 
coming home, we put short-timers in it to prevent bringing people 
over to replace them, and stopped sending people out. That brought 
the MSTS transportation down. In addition, in 1955, we used fleet 
shipping instead of MSTS transportation; whereas in 1956 we have 
budgeted on the basis of 100 percent MSTS, not knowing whether or 
not fleet shipping will be available. 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. As of what date are the average rates given 
for MSTS travel in the four instances in fiscal 1956 determined? 

Major Farrsarrn. The average rates shown there were computed 
shortly before this estimate was submitted. I believe it was about 
the middle of December. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortn. Are you sure of that? The Navy told us the 
rates they used were as of July 1954. 

Major FarrBairN. We recomputed these average rates on page 55 
when the redeployment plans were ordered. 

Mr. WieeLeswortuH. As of what month? 

Major Farrpairn. That was in December. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You computed them in December, using 
published tariffs as of what date? 

Warrant Officer McMicnaru. The tariff used I think is the latest 


MSTS tariff. I think it was published in June of last year, June or 
July. 


(Norr.—Rates effective July 1, 1954, were published September 27, 1954. The 
estimates are based on these revised rates.) 

Mr. WiaG.iEeswortu. So, if there has been any change in rate since 
then, or any in immediate contemplation, they would not be reflected 
in this computation? 

Warrant Officer McMicuarv. Those are the latest we have, sir. 

Mr. WiecLeswortu. That is all. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 2, 1955, 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


WITNESSES 


GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., USMC, COMMANDANT OF THe 
MARINE CORPS 

MAJ. GEN. JOSEPH C. BURGER, USMC, DIRECTOR, DIVISION or 
RESERVE 

BRIG. GEN. DAVID M. SHOUP, USMC, FISCAL DIRECTOR 

LT. COL. J. L. FAWLEY, JR., USMC, HEAD, LOGISTICS BRANCH 
DIVISION OF RESERVE 

LT. COL. HOYT U. BOOKHART, JR., USMC, HEAD, TRAINING BRANCH, 
DIVISION OF RESERVE 

MAJ. CLIFFORD A. FAIRBAIRN, USMC, HEAD, PLANS AND REVIEWS 
SECTION, BUDGET BRANCH, FISCAL DIVISION 

MAJ. F. L. CHURCHVILLE, USMC, HEAD, RESERVE CANDIDATE 
SECTION, OFFICER PROCUREMENT BRANCH 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 
AND REPORTS 

Amounts available for obligation 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 











Appropriation or estimate - - - -- wale z $13, 800,000 | $16, 750, 000 $19, 031, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources_-_-- , ste 137, 252 | 200, 000 300, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. ; ia 608, 160 573, 650 
Total available for obligation. _._- | 13,937,252} 17, 558, 160 | L9, 904, 650 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_- - —3, 269,919 | —1, 865,000 |__.. 
Obligations incurred. | 10, 667, 383 | 15, 693, 160 | 19, 904,650 
| 





Note,—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are from sales of clothing (67 Stat. 57). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: | 


1. Reserve personnel]._.-..---- ‘ oases died $8, 831,991 | $13, 367, 000 $17. 701, 200 

2. Reserve officer candidates__.............----- mes 1, 698, 090 1, 518, 000 1, 329, 800 

Total obligations payable out of appropriated funds-_-| 10, 530,081 | 14, 885, 000 | 19. 031, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 

ET ae ee eee Cendant 137, 252 200, 000 300, 000 

Total direct obligations. -_--...._._--- -.-----| 10,667,333 15, 085, 000 19, 331, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


GN ie io te itn vecncn caetbendkiennchlnads eee 608, 160 573, 650 


REARS SRONOOE so iis 3 dicen ads cecnwsse pr ave 10, 667, 333 | 15, 693, 160 | 19, 904, 650 
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Obligations by objects 
eT tT eee tie Le Fe ee RET ' 
Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
=anb hia aide aniemad de diaaaiesadagaegtetinpiennnedeen seecimesteaieaiaaal eines tassel aa oo 
Direct Obligations 








Personal services: Military - - 7, 140, 852 $10, 549, 035 $13, 434, 970 


Appropriated funds: 
01 





ie EBs ticceninedews he aad 1. 548, 823 2, 822, 000 3, 561, 000 
07 Other contractual services -_..........-- gsicigal -| 3, 145 4. 500 5, 600 
08 Supplies and materials_----........--- a : 1, 810, 795 1, 456, 200 1, 966, 300 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims-- --..----- 26, 466 53, 265 63, 130 

Total obligations payable out of appropriated funds 10, 530, 081 14, 885, 000 19, 031, 000 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 

08 Supplies and materials_..-...........-.--..-- 137, 252 200, 000 300, 000 

Tote iret OUTIBOEIONG... «5 2.n one nnn wennicnce as 10, 667, 333 15, 085, 000 19, 331, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


08 Supplies and materials..............-----.---- eaaend ae é 608, 160 573, 650 


NE II io ie os ole cet edcenses Lah e 10, 667, 333 15, 693, 160 19, 904, 650 


Analysis of expenditures 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 








Obligated balance brought forward. ---- ena entelpia hemi | $2,413, 817 $2, 892, 224 $2, 941, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year_....---.-.-----.------- nal 10, 667, 333 | 15, 693, 160 | 19, 904, 650 
13, 081, 150 | 18, 585, 384 “22. 845, 650 
Reimbursements. ---- - ‘ —808, 160 —873, 650 
Obligated balance carried to ‘certified claims account —115, ais | _ 5 836, 224 |.. 
Obligated balance carried forward--_-_----- , — 2, 892, 224 2,941,000 | —85, 972, 000 
Total expenditures. ....--------- Fears | 9, 936, 056 4 000, 000 “16, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - - 8, 483, 454 | 11, 900, 000 13, 200, 000 
Out of prior authorizations--_-_- 1, 452, 602 2, 100, 000 2, 800, 000 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up the next item, ‘‘Reserve personnel, Marine Corps.” 
The estimate for 1955 is $16,750,000 and the estimate for 1956 is 
$19,031,000. 

OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


You show estimated obligations for 1955 at $15,693,160. 

What have you obligated so far? 

General SHoup. The obligations, Reserve personnel, Marine Corps, 
at December 31, $7,089,618. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. May we have an expenditure figure? 

General SHoup. The expenditure figure for the same appropriation 
to December 31, $4,772,424. 


REIMBURSABLE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I see a footnote on the green sheets, reimburse- 
ments from non-Federal sources. Why does this show up for the 
first time in 1955? 

General SHour. That is the reimbursement received from “Military 
personnel, Marine Corps,” for clothing brought to active duty by the 
enlisted reservists. They are issued a partial bag of clothing when 
they join the Reserves. When that reservist goes to active duty and 
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to the recruit depot, he gets the remainder of the bag of clothing an 
the ‘Military personnel, Marine Corps,” appropriation reimburse 
this Reserve appropriation for that part of the bag of clothing whic, 
has been given to the reservist. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Suerrarp. I note an expected unobligated balance of $1,865 00) 
as of June 30, 1955. What does that indicate? I assume, of course, 
it is largely indicative of failure to meet expected strength goals; js 
that correct? 

General SHovr. That is correct. We started the fiscal year wit) 
28,781 reservists rather than 30,500, which had been budgeted for. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. SuHepparp. At this point we will insert pages 2 through 6 o! 
the justifications in the record. 
(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps 


Appropriation introduction 


ef : Pries 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1954 1955 | 1956 


| 
Appropriation or estimate $13, 800, 000 | $16, 750, 000 $19, 031, 00 
Net adjustments (transfers, balances, etc.) ....................| —3, 269,919 | —1,865, 000 | 


Totalobligations payable from appropriated funds | 10, 530, 081 | 14, 885, 000 | 19, 031, On 


The general purpose of the appropriation, ‘‘Reserve personnel, Marine Corps’ 
is to provide pay and allowances, clothing, subsistence, and travel for the person- 
nel of the Marine Corps Reserve, including certain Reserve officer candidates 
participating in the prescribed programs of training for the Marine Corps Reserve. 

The fiscal year 1956 estimate is based on a training plan for elements of the 
Marine Corps Reserve which anticipates the probable increase in membership in 
the drill-pay units, reflects a continuation of the training and retraining policies 
initiated since the mobilization of the drill-pay units for the Korean conflict, and 
is designed to bring the personnel of the Marine Corps Reserve to as high a state 
of readiness for mobilization as is possible. A very small program for 24 drill 
units is included for the first time, to provide realistic training for senior and 
junior staff officers, in Fleet Marine Forces type staff duties, on a drill-pay basis. 
A plan is included for training 500 newly enlisted personnel of the drill-pay 
category in basic training, to increase the efficiency of the drill-pay units, and 
enhance the mobilization readiness of these units. 

The entire training plan of the Marine Corps Reserve, both drill-pay and non- 
drill-pay status, is based upon a studied evaluation of mobilization requirements 
versus current and anticipated capabilities and the requirements of existing 
legislation, and thus is designed to provide the most efficient accomplishment 
of the overall mission of the Marine Corps Reserve. The plan provides for funds 
for personnel on the basis of high standards of participation at drills and at 
periods of active duty for training to insure the achievement of live organiza- 
tions. It provides for practical and feasible solutions to the myriad of educa- 


tional and training requirements imposed upon certain officers and enlisted per- 


sonnel of the Reserve. Funds are requested for the training, to the maximum 
extent possible, consistent with capabilities, of those personnel of the Marine 
Corps Reserve who would be required in the event of a limited emergency, an¢ 
at the same time the request includes the necessary funds to maintain a higli 
state of readiness among those additional members of the Marine Corps Reserve 
who would be required in event of an all-out mobilization. 
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The personnel plan for fiscal year 1956, based on estimated capability to enroll 
personnel of the appropriate categories, calls for an increase of 10,548 in the 
drill-pay category, from a strength of 40,113 at the beginning of the fiscal year 
to a strength of 50,661 at the end of the year. By means of this anticipated gain, 
the drill-pay units of the Marine Corps Reserve will increase from 63 percent of 
authorized table of organization strength to 79 percent. Funds are requested 
on the basis of this gain, and in addition for the purpose of certain members of 
drill-pay units to receive additional training under one of the drill-pay status 
programs for school or special tours. Further, some 3,120 officers and 1,860 
enlisted personnel of the non-drill-pay categories will receive training under one 
of the annual, school, or special tour programs. There is also provision for the 
training of 3,135 enlisted personnel in the Reserve officer candidate program. 
The personnel programs for fiscal years 1955 and 1956 are summarized on the 
following tables: 

The table presented herewith is the Marine Corps Reserve personnel plan for 
1956, the 1955 plan, and a comparison between the two programs: 
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The following table shows the net number of Marine Corps Reserve nonaviation 
officer and enlisted personnel who will be participating in training programs of 
varving duration. All items of cost for these programs are included in Activity | 
2eserve Personnel. 

Activity 1, Reserve personnel 


Officers Enlisted 
Nonaviation a= oe + 
Differ- on Differ 
1956 
ence ence 


ACTIVE DUTY FOR TRAINING 


Annual tours—15 days training: 
Pay group, A (48 drill pay status) - -- : ; ‘ +6, 331 
Pay group, B (24 drill pay status) - -- 497 
Pay group, D (nondrill pay status) 2,5 ; a) 
School tours: 
15 days (drill pay status) _ _- 73 $158 
30 days (drill pay status) Zi 5 4-95 
30 days (nondrill pay status) +30 
60 days (drill pay status) 5 : 5 +100 
60 days (nondrill pay status) : 45, 
90 days (drill pay status) 2: f 5 +610 
90 days (nondrill pay status) 5 +15 
Special tours: 
6 days (drill pay status) 
15 days (drill pay status) 
30 days (drill pay status) 


INACTIVE DUTY FOR TRAINING 


Inactive duty drills: 
Pay group, A (48 drills) __.__- . , om , 86: 19, 449 
Pay group, B (24 drills) 


The following table shows the net number of aviation officer and enlisted 
personnel who will be participating in training programs of varying duration. 
All items of cost for these programs are included in ‘‘Activity 1, Reserve 
personnel.’’ 

Activity 1, Reserve personnel 


Officers 


Aviation 
Differ- 


ence 


1956 


ACTIVE DUTY FOR TRAINING 


ial tours, 15 days training: 
Pay group, A (48 drill pay status) _.-_- +1, 030 
Pay group, 0 (nondrill pay status) 
hool tours: 

15 days (drill pay status) 
30 days (drill pay status) 
1) days (drill pay status) 

special tours: 
30 days (drill pay Status) 


INACTIVE DUTY FOR TRAINING 


nactive duty drills: Pay group, A (48 drills) 


This table shows the number of Marine Corps platoon leaders class and Women 
Officer Training Corps personnel whose items of cost are ineluded in ‘‘Activity 2 


Reserve officer candidates.’’ 
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Activity 2, Reserve officer candidates 


Officers | Enlisted 


Reserve officer candidates 


. | Differ- | | » | Differ- 
1955 | 1956 | “once | 1955 | 1956 | Pile 


Platoon leader’s class __- eon ‘ -|---<4-3-} 3,400] 3,000 44) 
Women’s officer training class_. at 100 135 4.35 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. SHEPPARD. In connection with the table appearing on page 4 
I suggest that you insert a column showing the actual strength at 
the latest available date. Incidentally, what are the latest available 
strength figures in total? 

Colonel Faw.ey. The drill- -pay strength as of January 31, 1955, 
officer, ground, 2.142: enlisted, 26,295; total, 28,437. 

For av iation, officer, 1,362; enlisted, 4,194; total, 5,556. There is 
a grand drill-pay total there of 33,993. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. SHepparD. I notice on page 2 that you plan to install a new 
program of 24 drills per year on a limited scale. Advise us about 
that, please. 

Colonel Fawtery. The new plan for the 24 drills will be for staff 
officers, colonels, lieutenant colonels, and majors. There are not 
enough billets in the 48 drills to properly train these ranks, so we 
feel to fill out our Reserve program these additional senior officers 


must be trained. There is a mobilization requirement for these 
officers. 
Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Andrews, do you have any questions? 


STRENGTH GOALS 


Mr. ANpDREws. What do you anticipate this training of the Reserves 
to be at the end of fiscal year 1956 in this budget? 

Colonel Fawuey. There will be a total of 50.661. That is the end 
strength, 1956. 

Mr. ANprews. That is against your grand total of 33,993 as of 
January 31, 1955? 

Colonel Fawuey. Yes. 

Mr. AnpreEws. That is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth, are there any questions before 
we go into activity No. 1? 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. You have inserted, I believe, page 4 in the 
record? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. That table indicates an overall increase from 
40,113 to 50,661 in terms of year-end strength for 1955 and 1956, 
respectively, and from 33,553 to 44,740 in terms of average strength 
for the 2 years. That is an increase of 25 percent and 33 percent, 
respectively. 

What is your ultimate objective? 


Th 
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Colonel FawLEY. Our ultimate objective, our goal for drill pay, is 
9 248 enlisted and 4,868 officers. 

General SHEPHERD. Roughly 64,000. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Would you hope to reach that in the fiscal 
year 1957? 
’ General SHEPHERD. Yes. 

Colonel Fawiny. The enlisted strength we expect to reach in 
1958. The officer strength in the ground units, we expect to reach in 
1957. The aviation officer strength we expect to reach in 1959. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will now take up budget activity No 
“Reserve personnel,”’ 

At this point we will insert page 9 in the record. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Budget activity No. 1, Reserve personnel 


Plus o7 
minus, 
fiscal year 
1956 over 
fiscal year 
1955 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Project title 1954 1955 1956 
actual estimate estimate 


Pay and allowances, active duty for training, 
officers $1, 072, 002 | $1,918,575 | $2, 101, 280 +$182. 7 
Pay and allowances, active duty for training, 
enlisted 1, 031, 019 E 2, 399, 980 +-744, 33¢ 
Pay and allowances, inactive duty for training, 
officers 1, 615, 772 2, 043, 310 2, 551, 390 +508, OR 
Pay and allowances, inactive duty for training, 
enlisted _ - 2, 707, 639 , 043, 500 5, 587,000 | +1, 543, 500 
| Individual clothing and uniform gratuities 1, 122, 108 898, 700 , 220, 200 +321, 500 
Subsistence in kind 272, 945 406, 500 594, 500 +188, 000. 
Travel, active duty for training, officers 214, 565 503, 960 546, 700 +42, 7407 
Travel, active duty for training, enlisted 705, 655 1, 800, 040 2, 589, 200 +789, 160 
Other costs _- . s 60, 286 96, 765 , 950 +-14. 185 


Obligations payable out of appropriated 
funds_..-- 8, 831,991 | 13,367,000 | 17, 701,200 | +4, 334, 200 


The term, ‘‘active duty for training’’ as used in this presentation describes all 
training performed by persons ordered to active duty for periods of 6 or more 
lays and is generally performed at training stations, air stations, or service schools. 

The term, “inactive duty for training’’ as used herein describes training obtained 
by performance of drills of at least 2 hours duration and is performed at home 
armories or home air stations. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. SHEepparp. This tabulation is composed of a series of items which 
start with pay and allowances, active duty for training, officers, where 
vou show an increase of $182,705. I would like an explanation of the 
increase, please. 

Colonel Faw.ey. The majority of the increase is due to the normal 
growth of the reserve units. 

Mr. SHepparD. You also show an increase in the next project, 1—b, 
“Pay and allowances, active duty for training, enlisted, $744,330.” 
What is the explanation of that? 

Colonel Fawtey. The same, Mr. Chairman, the normal growth of 
the Reserve units. 
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Mr. SHepparD. With reference to I-c, “Pay and allowances, ing:. 
tive duty for training, officers,’’ you show an increase of $508,080. 

Colonel Faw.ey. That is the normal growth. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your answer is the same? 

Colonel Faw ny. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. The next is “Pay and allowances, inactive duty, for 
training, enlisted,” where you show an increase of $1,543,500. 

Colonel Faw.ey. The same answer as for the others. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Individual clothing and uniform gratuities: Yo, 
show an increase of $321,500. 

Colonel Fawiry. The same answer. 

Mr. SHEepparb. Subsistence in kind shows an increase of $188,000. 

Colonel Fawiry. The same answer. 

Mr. SuepparD. Travel, active duty for training, officers, shows ay 
increase of $42,740. 

Colonel Fawiery. The majority of that is the same. 

Mr. SHepparb. Travel, active duty for training, enlisted, an ip. 
crease of $789,160. 

Colonel Faw.ry. The same. 

Mr. SuHepparp. The last item is “Other costs.’’ You show an 
increase of $14,185. Before you give me the reason for the increase, 
will you define “Other costs’’? 

Colonel Fawxiey. “Other costs’ include hospitalization and death 
gratuities. ‘The increase is for the same reason. More people will 
go to summer camps and the expectancy of hospitalization and death 
is greater. 

MEETING STRENGTH GOAL 


Mr. Sueprarp. What do you anticipate your releases will amount 
to from active duty, in round numbers 

Major Farrearrn. Reservists released from active duty, officers, 
1,870; enlisted personnel, 11,232. 

Mr. Suepparp. From what other sources do you expect to get the 
men to build up these units? 

Colonel FaAwtey. There are two sources, the men coming from 
active duty and the men that have had no prior military service 
coming out of high school. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are those sources comparable with those of today, 
comparatively speaking? 

Colonel Fawtry. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. And you fully anticipate you will make these goals 
for June of this year? 

Colonel Fawiny. Yes. If I may add, we are a little ahead of our 
plan as of today in both officer and enlisted. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. To what do you attribute the gain? 

General SuHeruerD. I do not think it is enough to worry about. 
Our curve shows a greater increase in the spring months than it does 
in the fall. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Fawiry. There is more emphasis being placed on_ the 
recruiting of reserves in the field. The recruiting of | Regular enlisted 
men has dropped. We have diverted all recruiters into recruiting 
reserves also, 

Mr. SHepparp. You have accentuated the Reserve aspect? 
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Colonel Faw.ey. Very much so. 

General SHEPHERD. Normally during the spring the boys become 
more interested in joining the Reserve. In the summer months and 
fall they are not. That is when they are seeking jobs and are not 
so interested in the Reserve. 

Colonel Fawxey. It drops very much in the Christmas season; in 
December. 

NATURE OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. ANprREws. General, do you give a man basic training in the 
Reserve Corps? 

General SHEPHERD. They receive basic training in the Organized 
Reserve units. It is not comparable to what they get at Parris 
Island. 

Mr. ANpREws. Do you take men right out of high school, out of 
civilian life, who have never had military training, and take them 
into the Reserve? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREws. How long do you consider it takes to get a man so 
selected to be a full-fledged marine, a fighting marine? I mean 
when all the training he has is in your reserve program? 

General SHEPHERD. What we normally do, and what we did when 
Korea came along, is to put those Reserves through a very intensive 
course when they actually reported for active duty. When they 
join a Reserve unit, an Organized Reserve unit, they get a smattering 
of military training, the best we can give them in 2 hours once a 
week, which, of course, is not too much. They go to the summer 
camps for a period of 2 weeks, and there we really give them a very 
good course of basic instruction. 


PROPORTION OF RESERVES WITHOUT ACTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. Anprews. At the end of 1956 you expect to have 50,661 
members in your Reserve. What percentage of that number would 
you say will be men who have never had any active service in the 
Marine Corps? I mean by that, they come into the Reserves green. 

Colonel Fawxuny. I do not have the figures. 

Colonel BooxHart. The question was the number of people that 
we have now in our drill-pay Reserve that do not have combat 
experience? 

Mr. AnNprews. Not necessarily combat experience, but who have 
never had active service in the Marine Corps. 

Colonel Booxuart. Right now, between 55 and 60 percent of our 
strength of the drill-pay Reserve are members who have not had 
active duty. 

Mr. Anprews. Will that percentage be the same, do you think, 
at the end of the fiscal year 1956? 

Colonel Booxuart. No, sir. I think that it will reduce somewhat 
because I believe that our obligor coming out of the regular Marine 
Corps have a tendency to join the drill-pay Reserve, not in great 
a but the trend is there. So this should go down—the other 
gure. 


59136—55 25 
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PROPORTION OF REGULAR AND RESERVE: STRENGTH 


Mr. Anprews. General, I have one other question that I would 
like to ask you. 

At the end of fiscal year 1956 you will have a considerable increase 
in the number of reservists. You will go up from the present strength 
of 33,993 to 50,661, and your active force will be reduced from 216,000 
to 205,000 to 193,000. 

Now, with the strength divided as it will be, at the end of fiscal 
year 1956 do you think your force will be as effective and as strong 
as it would be if you had, instead of the increased Reserve force and 
decreased active force, the same active force and a reduced Reserve 
force? In other words, which would you rather have? 

General SHeprHerD. Naturally, I would rather have the regulars. 
There is no question about it, the more Regular Marines we have the 
stronger our corps and the more capable they are of doing the job. | 
do feel, though, we must keep up the Reserve for potential use in the 
event of war. 


LENGTH OF TRAINING FOR ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. Anprews. How long would it take you to get a reservist who 
has never had any active service ready for combat duty, from the day 
he comes in? You call him in on M-day plus 1. How long will it 
be before you think he would be fit as a combat soldier? 

General SHEPHERD. As a whole I would say 6 weeks. Actually, the 
ones that have had combat training, we call in individually. The 
Organized Reserve unit is ordered to active duty, but each man’s 
name and serial number and qualifications are carried in a separate 
file. If we need so many communicators or riflemen we order them to 
units where their services are required. The ones that have had regular 
service will be called first. 

Mr. Anprews. You hope he is ready for combat duty the day he is 
called? 

General SHepHerD. When we call them in, as we did prior to 
Korea, many had had service in World War II, but we only had to 
train some of those men from a month to 6 weeks before they were on 
their way to Korea. 


EFFECT ON BUDGET OF NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


Mr. SHepparb. If the new Reserve plan were approved as pro- 
posed, what would be the impact on this program, dollarwise? 
General SHour. There would be no change in 1956, sir. 


INCREASE IN RESERVE STRENGTH, BY MONTHS 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. Could you give us a figure for your present 
strength? 

Colonel Faw.tny. We gave it as of the end of January, 33,993 
drill-pay units. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You gave us a general statement, but can 
you give us your recent experience in terms of monthly increases? _ 

General SHEPHERD. It will average about 1,000 a month. That1s 
what we plan on. 
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Mr. WieGLeswortH. You had 5,000 in the first 6 months of 1955. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 

General BurGer. I can give you a strength, month by month, in 
this fiscal year, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. W1GGLEswortTH. I would like to have it. 

General BurGcer. Beginning with July we had 28,781, end of July 
29,105. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Just give me one figure. 

General Burger. End of August, 29,569; the end of September, 
30,113; the end of October, 30,944; the end of November, 31,863; the 
end of December, 32,625; the end of January, 33,933. 

Mr. WiaGLEesworTH. That is about 5,200 in 7 months. 

yeneral SHEPHERD. But our best months are ahead. It does not 
average 1,000 in the summertime, but we anticipate it will go up over 
1,000 a month for the remainder of the fiscal year. 

Admiral CLextron. In the month of January the Marines recruited 
about 1,300 net. 

General SHEPHERD. Our unofficial figure for February was an in- 
crease Of 1,394. That is from the preliminary reports from the field. 


RELATIONSHIP OF MARINE CORPS RESERVE PROGRAM TO PROPOSED 
NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


Mr. OstertaG. General Shepherd, is there any relationship be- 
tween this program, Reserve personnel, Marine Corps and the overall 
net Reserve plan that is now pending before the Congress? 

General SHEPHERD. No, sir; I would say there is not. 

Mr. OstrertaG. In other words, these figures in this estimate of 
funds have no bearing or relationship to that plan? 

General SHEPHERD. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. OstertTaG. Yet it is in keeping with the overall balance which 
calls for an increase of some 10,548 in drill-pay status in the Marine 
Corps; is that right? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes. 

Mr. OsrEerraG. In other words, it is the increased strength of the 
Reserve Corps of the Marines? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes. For the past 3 years we have gone up 
approximately 10,000 a year. 

Mr. OstrertraGc. The additional 10,000 in the end strength is 
reflected in the amount of $4,234,000 in your budget estimate? 

General SHepHERD. Yes. It is a straight mathematical figure. 


RESERVE OFrricer CANDIDATES 


Mr. SHepparp. We will take up the item reflected under activity 
No. 2, ‘Reserve officer candidates,” page 60 of the justifications, 
where your estimate for 1955 was $1,518,000 and for 1956, $1,329,800, 
ora decrease of $188,200. 

Would you give us the reason for the reduction reflected there? 

Major Cuurcuvi.tLe. The reason for the reduction is a direct 
result of Marine Corps needs in the future. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Has the presentation for 1956 that we have 
before us of $1,329,800 been predicated upon the same justification 
that you have testified to? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes. 
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Wepnespay, Marcn 2, 1955. 


MARINE CORPS TROOPS AND FACILITIES 


WITNESSES 


GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., USMC, COMMANDANT OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 

BRIG. GEN. CHESTER R, ALLEN, USMC, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, sup. 

. PLY DEPARTMENT 

BRIG. GEN. THOMAS A. WORNHAM, USMC, ASSISTANT CHIEF oF 
STAFF, G-3 

BRIG. GEN. DAVID M. SHOUP, USMC, FISCAL DIRECTOR 

LT. COL. E. B, ROBERTSON, USMC, HEAD, OPERATIONS BRANCH, 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 

LT. COL. P. H. MILLICHAP, USMC, HEAD, MATERIEL SUPPORT SEC. 
TION, SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 

LT. COL. J. J. PADLEY, USMC, RECRUITING BRANCH, PERSONNEL 
DEPARTMENT 

COL. R. D. WEBER, USMC, HEAD, GENERAL SUPPLY SECTION, sup. 
PLY DEPARTMENT 

COL. P. J. SPECKMAN, USMC, HEAD, SPECIAL SERVICES BRANCH, 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

COL. F. SHINE, USMC, HEAD, TRANSPORTATION SECTION, SUPPLY 
DEPARTMENT 

LT. COL. J. L. FAWLEY, USMC, HEAD, LOGISTICS BRANCH, DIVISION 
OF RESERVE 

MAJ. R. T. FAUGHT, USMC, HEAD, BUDGET AND FISCAL SECTION, 
DIVISION OF AVIATION 

COL. R. M. HANDLEY, USMC, HEAD, CATALOG SECTION, SUPPLY 
BRANCH, SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 

LT. COL. K. B. PICKLE, ACTING DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE 
DIVISION 

E. T. BEESE, BUDGET BRANCH, FISCAL DIVISION 

CAPT. G. C. KLIEFOTH, USMC, CIVILIAN ALLOWANCE SECTION, G-1 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 
AND REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $167, 994, 500 | $176, 000,000 
Transferred to ‘“‘Retired pay, Department of Defense,’’ pur- 
suant to 67 Stat. 337 


thine 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 167, 994, 500 176, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 5, 534, 125 4, 553, 000 
Total available for obligation 190, 534, 125 172, 547, 500 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —42, 251, 942 


Obligations incurred 148, 282, 183 
Comparative transfer to— 
‘Military personnel, Marine Corps”’ 
“Research and development, Navy”’: 
Direct obligations 
TGIRADUTOR DIS ODINNEIIEE.. oon ccancocccccccecccesnacocnse 








Total obligations 162, 547, 500 180, 555, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


_ Training and operations 

. Depot supply system 
Transportation of things 

Marine Corps Reserve training 
Industrial mobilization 

. Cataloging 

. Departmental administration 


PSK wre 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


. Training and operations 

. Depot supply system 

. Transportation of things 

. Marine Corps Reserve training 
. Departmental administration 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts ; 


Total obligations 


moo 8 
2aSS 


26, 012, 552 
22, 696, 128 
4, 041, 103 
7, 757 

438, 097 

7, 100, 102 


139, 964, 403 
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| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
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5, 524, 125 


~ 145, 488,528 | 162, 547, 500 





Obligations by objects 


* Object classification 


MARINE CORPS 
Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees._.....-.....----- ‘ 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade___ 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 


Direct obligations 
Personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 


= 
= 


SBZSISREES 


Subtotal direct obligations saciactins disci 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged 
to object class 08 


Total direct obligations 


1954 actual 


16, 605 
15, 914 
14, 618 


16, 812 
15, 043 


15, 133 


~~ $80, 555, 000 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


18, 697 
17, 687 
17, 802 





$3, 571 
GS-4.3 
$3, 621 | 


$3, 611 
GS-44 
$3, 700 


$59, 086, 979 | 
227; 258 | 
789, 410 


$55, 465, 527 
213, 329 
743, 367 


$3, 585 

GS-4.4 

$3, 709 

$65, 247, 996 
250, 954 

740, 545 





60, 103, 647 


58, 848, 676 
3, 322, 118 
23, 037, 128 
986, 592 

3, 376, 830 
780, 091 
994, 370 
32, 631, 329 
20, 390, 487 
1, 381, 916 
447, 323 


146, 196, 860 
6, 287, 900 275, 000 


55, 264, 223 
3, 570, 000 
15, 946, 000 
1, 478, 210 
3, 914, 633 
797, 300 

1, 242, 206 
58, 118, 677 
15, 215, 466 
1, 897, 637 
547, 745 








139, 908, 960 | 157,717,097 


56, 422, 223 66, 239, 495 


157, 992, 097 | 





65, 081, 495 
3, 504, 350 
8, 747, 950 
1, 249, 900 
3, 524, 775 
1, 023, 639 
1, 303, 709 

68, 174, 042 

21, 199, 925 
1, 425, 000 

752, 215 


175, 987, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


MARINE CORPS—continued 
Obligations Payable owe Reimbursements From Other 
Personal services... Perso 


vel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 5, 524, 125 


SRRRSES 


145, 433,085 | 162, 270, 007 
ALLOTMENT TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Total number of permanent positions 70 
Average number of all employees 64 
Number of employees at end of year 60 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $4, 691 
Average grade GS8-6.8 GS-6.8 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $4, 113 i 
—— = >-$_—_———LL—== 
01 Personal services: 
Pagmpaenseniene sa. scsosc 5 o. 50s. sce os----<s5 5 -e $1, 882, 424 $264, 387 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 7, 240 1,016 


Total personal services 1, 889, 664 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged 
to object class 08 1, 875, 115 


Total obligations 

ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 


Average number of all employees. - --------------------------- 
Number of employees at end of year 





Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


eg ee eee 
A. ssh een iene ebarniniodaacdasvadccues 
ee cccbcatanenencesene 
Communication services 
cu vgcceccpepaudeudenen 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
IN seen bacesdadetcesciecsrescee 
Equipment. 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 
SUMMARY 


Summary of Personal Services 


‘Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 


Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
Genera) schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 














HOt naSSsanssssi : 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 








Object classification 


| 
| 
i 


SUMMARY—continued 
Summary of Personal Services—Continued 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent itions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 


Direct Gtieetions 
Persorial services 
Travel_- 


| 1954 actual 


| 


1955 estimate | t 1956 estimate 





$60, 998, 041 
4, 629 
234, 552 
789, 413 


$55, 7m 


214, $80 
743, 367 


56, 697, 026 


60, 771, 664 
3, 322, 753 


55, 539, 026 
3, 570, 675 





$65, 257, 356 


900 
250, 994 
740, 545 


_&, 249, 795 


65, 091, 795 
3, 505, 000 


23, 037, 179 | 
986, 821 
3, 377, 090 | 
780, 325 | 
997, 370 
32, 633, 945 
20, 390, 942 
1, 381, 916 
447, 413 


148, 127, 418 | 158, 2 158, 269, 500 
8,163, 015 | 
_139, 964, 408 | 157, 904, 500 | 


15, 946, 025 
1, 478, 285 
3, 914, 858 

797, 500 
1, 242, 431 

58, 119, 777 

15, 215, 516 
1, 897, 637 

547, 770 


8, 748, 000 
1, 250, 000 
3, 525, 000 
1, 023, 864 
1, 303, 959 
68, 175, 142 
21, 200, 000 
1, 425, 000 
752, 240 


3 Transportation esi cerng se cdmbeendiateepoand 
ai cada cte Sanditaietaccneiee aired | 
Rents and utility services__.-.......--- inlet etc 
; Printing and reproduction 
y Other Comereeens SOP VICts =... ..... -- 0 eeennnoees os 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment. - 
10 Land and structures 
15 Taxes and assessments 
Subtotal direct obligations 176, 000, 000 
Deduct portion of foregoing oes originally charged to 


object class 08 275, 000 





Total direct obligations 176, 000, 000 





Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
Ch FORT WUE VOU so on ohn retreated del hnlalinas tasted 1, 254, 971 1, 158, 000 
02 Travel... -- 1, 737 

3 Transportation of things...........----------------------- 4, 324 = aiid 
0h: COmINIINIIIENIIINONE COTTON 5 6 55 nites ertnencsnesnsssuusss 47, 332 42, 000 
05 Rents and utility services_.....-..----- 108, 500 104, 500 5 
08 Supplies and materials_-----..--- 3, 261, 861 2, 522, 110 2, 524, 110 
09 Equipment 845, 400 726, 390 726, 390 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts 5, 524, 125 4, 553, 000 


Total obligations 145, 488, 528 | 162, 547, 500 





Analysis of expenditures 





1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


$1, 247,081,010} $173, 295 
148, 282, 183 | 162, 547, 500 | 


F "1, 395, 363, 198 | 162, 720,795 | 
—988, 961 | —42, 671, 838 


$43, 548, 000 
1380, 555, | 000 


224, 103, 000 


Obligated balance brought forward 
Obligations incurred during the year 





Adjustment in obligations of prior years 

Obligations transferred to— | | 
“Marine Corps Procurement,’ pursuant to 67 Stat. 343 ._|—1, 088, 155, 978 | 
“Research and Development, Navy,” eamrcaere to 68 | 

Stat. 345 

Reimbursements : 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account ----_- 

Obligated balance carried forward —173, 295 | —43, 548, 000 | 


50, 000, 000 | 





Maren ood oh cece sd 300, 510, 834 | l 160, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 


110, 206, 567 | no 8 
Out of prior authorizations 


190, 304, 267 | —60, 000, 000 | 


130, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 


Mr. Suppparp. We will now take up the next item for consideration, 
The item is Marine Corps troops and facilities. Your appropria- 


tion for 1955 was $167,994,500, and the estimate for 1956 is $176 


million. 
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DISPOSITION OF 1955 APPROPRIATION FOR CONTINGENCIES 


I note reflected an unobligated balance of $10 million for 1955. Is 
that the same item referred to in the committee report of a year ago? 
Will you tell us briefly—perhaps off the reutiid wiht that was? 

General SHoup. That is not the $10 million put in last year for 
contingencies, 

Mr. SuepparD. Will you explain to us what it was, and its purpose? 

General SHoup. This reduction of $10 million in the estimated 
funds required for 1955 is in the area of central procurement in which 
some of the items of new equipment for which spare parts would be 
procured have not been available. Therefore, the spare parts have 
not been required. That is about $8 million. 

The other $2 million at the present time is in the depot supply 
system, activity No. 2, which I believe simply is a reflection of in- 
creased efficiency in those areas. 

This is not the $10 million that was previously put in for contin- 
gencies. That money has not been required in fiscal year 1955 for 
the contingencies for which it was appropriated. 

Mr. SHEepparD. With specific reference to the $10 million to which 
you have referred and which was for a specific purpose at that time— 
and if you want your answer off the record it is your privilege to so 
indicate—I note in the committee report it. says: 

It will be expected, of course, that the funds will be impounded if not required 
for the purposes for which appropriated. 

What has happened with specific reference to the $10 million that 
I am talking about now? 

General SHoup. We were able to save the $10 million and thus 
make available $10 million for the redeployment of the forces for which 
contingency funds were appropriated. 

Mr. SHEepparp. Here is the language in the report: 

Included in the amount recommended is $10 million for a special purpose 
which there is perhaps better than an even chance will not be taken care of out 
of this appropriation. In view of the nature of the contingency provided for, 
the committee has decided to leave the amount in the bill. It will be expected, 
of course, that the funds will be impounded if not required for the purposes for 
which appropriated. 

Now, I am directing my question to this point: What happened? 

General SHoup. The $10 million appropriated for that purpose 
was impounded. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see. 

General SHoup. Through savings in the amounts that were appor- 
tioned, we had the $10 million available to pay for this contingency 
without asking for a reapportionment of funds. 

Mr. SuepparD. So the final answer is the $10 million was im- 
pounded? 

General SHour. Yes. The $10 million we still do not have. 

Mr. SHepparp. How much have you obligated this year? You 
reflect a figure of $162,547,500 estimated for the full year. Do you 
— as of now that that figure is still a good estimate for the full 
year , 

General Suovup. Yes, I believe it is. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCE OF 1954 FUNDS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Now, the savings of $42 million plus actually 
accomplished in the fiscal year 1954, as shown on the sheet, compares 
to what figure you were contemplating about a year ago when you 
were before the committee? 

General SHoup. We will have to supply that for the record, Mr. 
Sheppard. 

(The requested information follows: ) 


Comparison of the estimated unobligated balances under the appropriation 
“Marine Corps troops and facilities’ for the fiscal year 1954 is as follows: 


During House hearings, fiscal year 1955 $19, 000, 000 
President’s budget fiscal year 1956 42, 251, 942 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will insert pages 2 through 7 of the justifications 
into the record at this point. This is perhaps more extensive than 
customary, but it is indicated that you have substantially revised 
your basis of presentation and projection here to a so-called perform- 
ance-type budget basis. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


MaRINE Corps Troops AND FACILITIES 


Appropriation introduction 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 





1954 | 1955 
| 


Total obligations er 45, 488, 528 | $162, 547, 500 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements - ----.-------- 5, 534, 125 | 4, 553, 000 


$180, 555, 000 





__ Total obligations payable from appropriated funds_.....| 139, 954,403 | 157, 994, 500 
Net adjustments (transfers, balances, etc.) ....---------------- | 55,045, 597 10, 000, 000 


| ctiniaienabigiaeloeitl iditentaaina 


| 195,000, 000 167, 904, 500 | 176, 000, 000 


During the fiscal year 1956 the Marine Corps will be composed of 3 Marine 
divisions, 3 Marine aircraft wings, and supporting forces. One of these divisions, 
1 aircraft wing, and 1 aircraft group accompanied by appropriate supporting 
elements will be deployed outside the continental limits of the United States and 
1 battalion and 2 aircraft squadrons will be stationed aboard naval vessels outside 
the continental limits of the United States. 

The requirements for which funds are estimated in this appropriation have been 
developed to provide for the accomplishment of the mission of the United States 
Marine Corps in 1956 after full consideration of tables of allowances, the inven- 
tories on hand, stocks on order, and funds available in fiscal year 1955. 

This appropriation provides funds for the maintenance and operation of all 
Marine Corps and Marine Corps Reserve activities except Regular and Reserve 
military personnel requirements and air facilities for reserve. It provides for 
barracks, depots of supply, recruit depots, training facilities and schools for the 
regular forces, and housing and training facilities for the Reserve units. 

The estimates include funds for the purchase of items from the Marine Corps 
stock fund on a purely consumption basis for stock fund account items. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1956 are $8,005,500 more than those appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1955 and $19 million less than appropriated for fiscal year 
1954, after deducting for research and development, and packing, crating, drayage, 
and storage of household effects for fiscal year 1954 which are comparative transfers 
to other appropriations. 

The cost to the Government of the employee insurance program has been 
included as a part of the estimates for the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. Computa- 
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tion of the costs to the Government was based on participation estimated g; 
80 percent for field employees and 93 percent for departmental employees 
Average man-years employment was used. The cost per man-year employmen; 
used was one-half the cost to the employee. For general schedule employees the 
average salary in each grade was used as a base. For ungraded employees th. 
average salary was used. 


Summary of obligations by budget activity 





eae, 
itle 1956 com- | Justifics- 
Budget activity title 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate pared with tion com 


Training and operations $79, 668, 664 $97, 838, 500 | $117, 482, 000 |-+$19, 643, 500 
Depot supply system __-_-___- 26, 012, 552 30, 905, 000 36, 199,000 | +-5, 294, 000 | 
Transportation of things 22, 696, 128 15, 638, 000 8, 440, 000 —7, 198, 000 
Marine Corps Reserve train- 
ing 4, 041, 103 4, 931, 000 4, 466, 000 
Industrial mobilization - - - - - 7, 757 | 21, 000 19, 000 
Cataloging 438, 097 1, 294, 000 2, 001, 000 
Departmental administra- 
7, 100, 102 7, 367, 000 7, 393, 000 








1 139, 964, 403 | 157,994,500 | 176, 000, 000 +18, 005, 500 


1 Includes net comparative transfers of —$2,783,655. 


This budget submission for fiscal year 1956 is the first year for which estimates 
are submitted for the appropriation “‘Marine Corps troops and facilities’ on a 
performance or functional basis. The structure of the budget under this appro- 
priation has been changed to the performance type effective with the execution of 
the fiscal year 1955 appropriation. 

As a result of the change in structure, data for the past year column is not avail- 
able in most of the budget projects, on a functional basis. Accordingly, the 
amounts shown in the fiscal year 1954 column of this budget represent the best 
estimate of what obligations would be if data were available on a comparable basis 
for those budget projects affected by the revision. 

The comparative transfers reflected in the 1954 column are: $1,883,655 trans- 
ferred to ‘‘Research and development, Navy,’’ and $900,000 transferred to “Mili- 
tary personnel, Marine Corps.” ot 

Effective with the fiscal year 1955 appropriation, the budget activity ‘Research 
and development,” has been eliminated from this appropriation. Funds for 
Marine Corps research and development projects will be financed under the new 
appropriation “Research and development, Navy,’ with Marine Corps costs 
shown as @ separate budget activity in that appropriation. 


FISCAL YEAR 1954 STOCK FUND WITHDRAWAL CREDIT 


During fiscal year 1954 there was available for obligation, in addition to funds 


appropriated by the Congress, $7 million of stock withdrawal credit established 
with the Marine Corps stock fund. 


Obligations against this credit totaled $6,328,541 and in order to place fiscal 
year 1954 obligations in the proper perspective for comparison with fiscal year 
1955 and 1956 estimates in this budget submission the following table is presented. 


Budget activity summary of obligations showing withdrawal credit 





iwi 1954 obliga- | Withdrawal | 1954 total 
Budget activity tions credit obligations 


Training and operations $4, 675, 755 $84, 344, 419 
Depot supply system 26, 012, 552 1, 617, 528 27, 630, 080 
Transportation of things 22, 696, 128 0 22, 696, 128 
Marine Corps Reserve training 4, 041, 103 28, 132 4, 069, 235 
Industrial mobilization 7, 757 0 7, 757 
Cataloging 438, 097 0 438, 097 
Departmental administration 7, 100, 102 7, 126 7, 107, 228 


139, 964, 403 6, 328, 541 146, 292, 944 


EN ee Le ae 
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Detail.of stock withdrawal credit obligations by budget project are listed on 
the following page. The 1954 obligations shown in the following pages of this 
budget presentation include these amounts wherever applicable. 


Stock withdrawal credit obligations by project 


1A—Unit training and operations__...........----------- 3, 375, 088 

994, 847 
1C—Security and service operations__.......-.----------- 220, 230 
1D—Recruiting 10, 801 
PN cat o.oo coaiberan niane amie b eae 74, 789 


2. Depot supply system 1, 617, 528 


2B—Depot operation and maintenance 


_ Marine Corps Reserve training 


4A—Ground Reserve training 
4B—Aviation Reserve training 


7, Departmental administration 


7B—Other expenses 


Total withdrawal credit 6, 328, 541 


CHANGE TO PERFORMANCE BUDGET 


Mr. Suepparp. General, I wonder if you would tell us something 
about this changeover, what the new lineup is based on; that is, why 
you selected the lineup you did, and so on. In other words, enlighten 
us a bit on that point. 

General SHoup. The budget submitted is on a performance basis, 
first to comply with title IV of the National Security Act of 1949; 
secondly, to facilitate the costing of programs, such as training, re- 
cruiting, maintenance and operation, and to facilitate more accurate 
costing of the budget through local field participation and to obtain 
through local control more efficient and economical use of available 
funds. 

CONTEMPLATED DEPLOYMENTS 


Mr. SHepparD. On page 2 of your justifications, referring to deploy- 
ment, how do they compare with present deployments? 

General WornHAM. With the funds for 1956 we will have 1 division 
on the east coast of the United States, 1 division on the west coast of 
the United States, and 1 division, less 1 regimental combat team, in the 
Far East. The one regimental combat team from the Far East 
Division will be stationed in the Hawaiian Islands. 

The difference is, during this year, we had 2 divisions in the Far 
East, and 1 division is being brought back to the States. 


GROUP INSURANCE PROGRAM 


_Mr. Suepparp. I now refer to page 3 of the justifications. Refer- 
mng to the group insurance program mentioned in the last part of page 
3, wherein I note that you reflect certain percentages of participation, 
what actual experience is that based on? 
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Mr. Besse. For the field people here we had no experience. 
had to make an estimate as best we could at the time. For depart. 
mental we made a canvass of all the people on board at the time and 
came up with these percentages. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, the estimate that we have reflected 
here is based upon the best information that you have availabl, 
through any source? 

Mr. Besse. Yes, sir. 


HANDLING OF INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION IN THE BUDGET 


Mr. Suepparp. On page 4 of the justifications I note activity No, 
5, “Industrial mobilization,” is shown in the new setup. I[ am 
informed that the other bureaus of the Navy have done away with 
that project as such. They are not showing it separately any more, 
Can you tell us about that? Why do we find it here if it has been 
deleted elsewhere under Navy’s functions? 

Admiral Ctexton. The industrial mobilization activity became 
rather insignificant in the appropriations of the bureaus that have 
come before you, and as a consequence we decided to drop it asa 
budget activity, and include it in one of their major programs. I do 
not know why the Marines did not drop it out. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant you it is insignificant here, but nevertheless, 
if we are dropping it out of one category why not drop it out of the 
other? 

General SHovur. The answer is, sir, we never got any change in the 
budget structure. This is the approved budget structure. 

Admiral Curxton. Apparently the information from my office 
must have failed in this appropriation. In all other appropriations, 
2 is @ project now instead of a budget activity. That could be done 

ere. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, this should be deleted? 

Admiral CLexton. It could be deleted here, and it should be. 

(The following information was furnished later:) 

Last September, the Navy Comptroller requested Secretary of Defense and 
Bureau of the Budget approval of a planned change in the structure of the Navy 
appropriations wherein the industrial mobilization activities would become 
projects under certain of the major programs. No formal approval of this request 
was received, however, except for this appropriation, ‘‘Marine Corps troops and 
facilities,” the change was made during the budget submissions to the Secretary 
of Defense, Bureau of the Budget, and the Congress. Therefore, at the very 
least, the assumption is that both the Secretary of Defense Comptroller’s office 
and the Bureau of the Budget gave tacit approval to the proposed change. For 


subsequent submissions in this appropriation, industrial mobilization will be 
shown as a separate project under activity 2, the ““Depot supply system.” 


TRAINING AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. We will take up budget activity No. 1 and insert 
page 8 in the record at this time. 
(The page referred to is as follows:) 
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Budget activity No. 1— Training and operations 
———— 
Difference 


Project title 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate dared ait 
| | "1985 


Unit training and operations $42, 787, 116 , 154, $66, 792,000 | +$17, 638, 000 

Individual training and operations 16, 049, 974 , 242, ! 18, 286, 000 +43, 500 

1 | Security and service operations 3, 315, 164 3, , 3, 541, 000 —79, 000 

Recruiting 1, 996, 410 , 737, 000 1, 786, 000 +49, 000 
Central procurement, maintenance, 

parts and organizational equipment--- 19, 105, 738 24, 267, 000 25, 446, 000 +1, 179, 000 

Troops services 1, 090, 017 818, 000 1, 631, 000 +813, 000 


Obligations payable from ap- 
propriated funds 84, 344, 419 97, 838, 500 117, 482, 000 +19, 643, 500 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. SHEPPARD. This item reflects the major portion of the increase 
of this appropriation, but the justification Sis not give the basis for 
the requirement. ‘There is nothing much to go on. 

First, summarize the reasons for the increase, and give us the price 
tag attributable to each reason. 

Then, I would like for you to demonstrate the mathematics as to 
how you arrived at those tags. 

Colonel Ropertson, There are two principal elements in this 

project. One is unit purchase and maintenance of material and opera- 
tional expenses. ‘Those are the funds for the upkeep of the combatant- 
type unit. 
There is a $10,829,000 increase in this area over last year’s appro- 
priation. There are two reasons for that principally. One is that 
we are supporting troops in 1956 we did not support in the past. 
They were supported by the Army in the Far East. The other reason 
is that many new items have been added to the Marine Corps stock 
fund and instead of there being a free issue of those items to the troops 
in the future they will have to pay for them from stock. 

The other principal consideration is in station operation and mainte- 
nance. Those stations which support combat-type units are what 
Iam speaking of. These are principally Camp Lejeune and Camp 
Pendleton and the air stations at El Toro and Cherry Point. 

This is an increase here of $6,809,000 attributable in part to the 
increased number of items in the stock fund and in part to the division 
coming back to Camp Pendleton, and we are having to operate more 
of that base and new facilities which have been created under the 
public works program. 

New construction which will be completed by the fiscal year 1956 
at Camp Pendleton amounts to $4,235,000, and $263,000 at Camp 
Iejeune. Further, we are required now to operate a new facility for 
FMF Headquarters, Pacific, Hawaii area, which will cost us consider- 
able money and has a value, I think, of about $9 million. 

Mr. SHepparD. In order to have the record more clear on this 
issue, because this budget activity 1 is training and operation, it 
shows a total increase here of $19,643,500. I would like to take up 
how item 1A “Unit training and operations.” 
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UNIT TRAINING AND OPERATIONS 


You have an increase there of $17,638,000. Give me some details 
as to that increase. Give me the general overall and break it down. 

General SHoup. First I will take up subproject 1A-1. The net 
increase of $10,829,000 is composed of $2,500,000 for an estimated 
requirement that the Army be reimbursed for material furnished our 
forces in the Far East. 

Heretofore, prior to the fiscal year 1956, they were furnished by 
the Army without reimbursement. : 

There is an item of $5,300,000, cost for the 1st Marine Division 
previously supported by the Army for common items. This division 
will be in the continental United States in the fiscal year 1956. 

There is another item of $1,100,000 for new items coming under 
stock fund cognizance during the fiscal year 1955, Marine units will 
purchase these items and will need funds for that. 

There is an item of $4,200,000, a requirement to support stock fund 
sales of a new family of LVT’s during 1956, parts to be capitalized 
during fiscal year 1956. 

$800,000, an item for initial use of certain items of spare parts in 
1956. 

That gives a total increase of $13,900,000. Against that increase 
there is an estimated decrease of $3,100,000 due to deactivation of 
combat type units in fiscal year 1956, or cancellation or activities 
scheduled for fiscal year 1955. 


STATION OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE AND REPAIRS 


Subprojects 1-A-2 and 1-A-3, “Station operation and mainte- 


nance” and ‘‘Major repairs,’”’ which are a part of station operations and 
maintenance, of the increase of $5,849,000, there is $4,016,232 for an 
increase of civilian personnel services in the fiscal year 1956 over 1955. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why the increase in civilian personnel? 

General Soup. The increase in personnel in this area is primarily 
for the replacement program in order to provide marines to permit the 
divisions to operate at 100 percent strength. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, what you are doing there is substi- 
tuting these civilians for what was previously a military operation; is 
that right? 

General SHepHerD. Yes. In addition to that, the First Division 
was in Korea and there was no need for the personnel at that time. 
Those units will shortly be back in the United States and will require 
more civilian sccontinll tas supplies, maintenance, and so forth. 

Mr. SHeprparD. Do you have any further explanation with refer- 
ence to the unit training and operations, the $17 million that ] inquired 
about, or does that cover all of it? 

General SHour. We have some more, sir. Out of the $4,016,232, 
$3,584,747 is for the increased cost of labor at Camp Pendleton and 
$364,474 is for the increase at Camp Lejeune. Those stations are 
the stations where the Marine combat divisions and force troops are 
located. 

The increased cost of the purchase of Marine Corps stock funds 
items is estimated to be $381,807. I believe that is sufficient. 

I will provide additional information for the record to indicate the 
purpose of the large increase in dollar requirements for this project. 
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(The following information was furnished later:) 


The large increase in dollar requirements for 1956 over 1955 in project 1A» 
“Unit training and operations,’’ of over $17 million is required primarily for the 
following purposes: 

(a) To pay for the operation and maintenance of camps (utilities, upkeep of 
buildings and roads, personal services, fuel, transportation, purchases from stock 
fund, etc.) for the billeting of Fleet Marine Force troop organizations, comprised 
of some 54,500 personnel. ‘These costs were paid by the Army in 1955. 

(b) To provide funds for use by the above troop organizations in the purchase 
of common-use items from the Marine Corps stock fund or the Army. In 1956 
they must buy, with funds available from this appropriation, their consumption 
and requirements of some 90,000 common-use items of supply, which in 1955 are 
being furnished by the Army without charge to the Marine Corps. 

(c) To provide funds in 1956 for the purchase of 12 months’ consumption of 
some 43,000 supply items capitalized into the stock fund during 1955 which re- 
quired funds for purchase of only about 8 months’ consumption in 1955. This 
requirement relates to organizations with a personnel strength of about 52,300, 
without any duplication of forces (54,500) referred to previously. 

(d) To provide salaries and wages for personal services for about 700 civilians 
to replace military where it is economically feasible and operationally sound to 
replace military personnel with civilians. An equal or perhaps greater number 
of marines will be available for duty in the combat units. This will assist in 
making it possible to maintain units at the high manning level required for such 
a force in readiness. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Under item 1-b, “Individual training and operas 
tions,’ you request an increase of $43,500. What is your explanation 
of that, please? 

[ am referring to page 8 of the justifications. 

Colonel Rosertson. This is required for these stations principally 
due to the new items in the stock fund that have to be purchased by 


those stations. ' 
Mr. SHepparD. The full $43,500 would fall in that category? 
Colonel Rosertson. Yes. 


RECRUITING 


Mr. SHepparD. The next item of increase is reflected under 1—D, 
“Recruiting,” $49,000. 

Colonel Paptey. The increase in 1956 of $49,000 is based upon a 
figure of 2,800 more men we must obtain in 1956 over 1955, sir. That 
is one reason. The second reason, sir, is we want to increase our 
publicity because in the third and fourth quarters of 1956, we want to 
be getting ready for the 1957 program. That is in the main our 
principal reasons, sir. 


CENTRAL PROCUREMENT, MAINTENANCE AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SuHepparp. We will now take up item 1—E, ‘‘Central procure- 
ment, maintenance parts and organizational equipment,’’ where you 
reflect an increase of $1,179,000. Will you explain what the $1,179,000 
is to be used for? 

Colonel Weser. The major part of the increase, Mr. Chairman, 
represents a request for funds to buy mobilization reserve stock of 
items to a M plus 3 position. 

Mr. SHepparp. What kinds of items? 
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Colonel Weser. Chemical defense equipment, sir; aerial delivery 
equipment; certain special types of clothing—cold-weather clothing— 
and that represents the basis of the increase. 

General SHour. May I get the record straight? This $1,179,000 
increase shown in the budget submission consists of three items: 
Maintenance spare parts, minus $6,175,000; organizational equip. 
ment, to which Colonel Weber was speaking, plus $7,239,000; items 
for test, plus $115,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparD. When the record comes to you I wish you would 
clear that up. I think that I understand the procedure. 

General SHovup. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Prosect No. 1E, Cenrrat PRocUuREMENT, MAINTENANCE Parts 
AND ORGANIZATIONAL EQuipMENT (ASA) 


The net increase of $1,179,000 in this project results from planned requirements 
as shown below: 


Subproject 1E1: Maintenance spares and spare parts for major 
equipment — $6, 175, 000 
Transfers of items to the Marine Corps Stock Fund have 
reduced the stores requirement. Refinement of supply- 
demand controls procedures have reduced the requirements 
for a peacetime level of supply. The increase of $100,000 for 
engineer results from the requirement of providing $250,000 
for initial procurement of spare parts for new items of equip- 
ment procured during fiscal year 1954 for Fleet Marine 
Force use. 
Electronics — 2, 090, 000 
+100, 000 
Motor Transport — 617, 000 
Ordnance — 3, 568, 000 
Subproject 1E2: Organizational equipment +7, 239, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 requirements for electronics, engineer, and 
general supply include a total of $8,184,465 for mobilization 
reserve, which more than offsets the increase in funds re- 
quested. The increase of $262,000 for coal is due to the in- 
stallation of additional electric generating equipment at the 
Camp Lejeune-Cherry Point electric generating system. Re- 
work of ammunition is based on the estimate that 1 percent 
of the on-hand tonnage will require reworking, resulting in an 
increase of $150,000. A net increase of $169,000 in printing 
and reproduction results from increases totaling $238,000 for 
Landing Force Manuals, punchcard and punched tabulating 
forms, and blankbooks, forms and miscellaneous printing, 
offset by reductions totaling $69,000 in other requirements. 
Electronics — 81, 000 
Engineer +2, 548, 000 
General supply +4, 191, 000 
Coal + 262, 000 
Rework of ammunition +150, 000 
Printing and reproduction +169, 000 
Subproject 1E3: Items for test +115, 000 
“Items for test and test services” funds are used (1) to 
purchase newly developed items of equipment so that they 
may be tested and evaluated for Marine Corps operational 
use and (2) to provide certain test services which are neces- 
sary in the evaluation process. In fiscal year 1956, the 
Marine Corps plans to purchase and test with these funds 
many and various items; these range from combat uniforms of 
new design and fabric to the testing of combat vehicles, The 
increase requested over fiscal year 1956 funds does not!sig- 
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nify a change in objective or scope of plans but, rather, is a 
realistic indication of the actual cost of the items to be pur- 
chased and the tests to be conducted in order to meet Marine 
Corps requirements. Detailed plans, including shopping 
lists, exist to support the funds requested. 


TROOP SERVICES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Gentlemen, I would like to refer to item 1-f on 
page 24 of your justifications, “Troop services.” 

You reflect a plus there, or an increase of $813,000. Please define 

your requirements for chat increase. 
" Colonel SpecKMAN. The increase that you have indicated in 1—f-1 
is brought about primarily because we have moved to a performance 
type of budget this year. We have received from the field the esti- 
mates of the field commanders to support the recreation and athletic 
programs as directed by the Department of Defense. 

In the year previous an arbitrary figure, I believe, of $2 per man 
had been established within the budget. This year’s figure is based 
on requirements presented by the field to meet the program directed 
by the Commandant in accordance with the Department of Defense’s 
directives. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the amount exceed the $2 apportionment 
that prevailed in the last budget? 

Colonel SpecKMAN. Yes; it does. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How much does it increase? 

Colonel SpecKMAN. We have not figured it on a per capita basis. 
It was figured entirely upon the estimates submitted by the field 
commanders for their requirements to meet the program that had 
been directed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Would it be too much trouble to give us that ratio 
when the record comes to you? 

Colonel SpeckMan. We will get it. 

(The following information was furnished for the record :) 


The per capita cost for recreation and welfare expenses, from appropriated 
funds, under project 1F is $2.14 for fiscal year 1955 and $5.56 for fiscal year 1956. 


OFF-DUTY EDUCATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. ANDREws. What about this program shown on page 24, off- 
duty education of military personnel? Briefly, what is that program? 

Colonel SpeckMaAN. That program, sir, is designed to provide an 
opportunity for marines in their off-duty time to participate in civilian 
educational courses provided by the high schools or colleges—normally 
in the vicinity of the installations. 

Mr. Anprews. I think it is a good program. Does the Marine 
Corps pay part of the expense of that education? 

Colonel Speckman. Yes. All services have a similar authorization. 

Mr. ANDREWS. What part of the expense do you pay? 

Colonel Specxman. Seventy-five percent of the tuition, sir, and not 
to exceed $7.50 per credit hour. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES UNDER TOTAL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. OstertaG. May I ask, first, in connection with the figure of 
total obligations of $162,547,500, have you the figures which would 
59136—55——26 
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indicate the actual obligations and expenditures as of December 3) 

General SHovur. Yes, sir; obligations, $66,481,078; expenditures 
$43 432,264. 

Mr. OstertaG. In our committee report of last year, reference js 
made to the reduction of $8,705,000. Within that amount $2 milliop 
is represented as the transfer of research funds to consolidate the 
appropriations for that purpose. Is the research in this budget ite 
of ‘‘Marine Corps troops and facilities’? 

General SHovp. It is not, sir. It has all been transferred to the 
appropriation ‘‘Research and development, Navy.” That is reflected 
in the 1954 actual column by the actual transfer of obligations of 
$1,883,655. 


INCREASE FOR UNIT TRAINING AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. OstertaG. Under budget activity No. 1, ‘Training and 
operations,” the major increase, as I understand it, relates to the 
unit training and operations, which is a plus of $17,638,000, and that 
is broken down into 2 parts—am I correct in that, it deals with unit 
training operations, that is, unit purchase and maintenance of material 
and operating expenses, and then station operating and maintenance? 
Is that the way that is broken down into two parts? 

General Suovur. Yes, sir. Unit training and operations relates to 
the Fleet Marine Force units and to the host stations where those 
Fleet Marine Force units are stationed. 

Mr. OstertaG. $7,829,000 is the difference between your increases 
and decreases in the activity of $10,829,000, that is, under “Unit 
purchase and maintenance of material, and operating expenses”’; is 
that right? 

General SHoup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Then there is an increase, also, of $6,809,000 
which is also the difference between the increases and decreases. 
Will you clear up for me the relationship of the stock fund to this 
appropriation? 


RELATIONSHIP OF STOCK FUND TO THE APPROPRIATION 


General SuHoup. Yes, sir. The stock fund is a revolving business- 
type fund from which the customers purchase with funds appropriated 
in this appropriation. Those funds are allotted to the commanders 
in the field and to project managers at headquarters to purchase 
common-use items from the stock fund. 

Mr. Ostrertac. To what degree has the stock fund been used in 
relationship to this estimated appropriation? 

General Snovup. We have in 1955 estimated that they would 
purchase $40,642,701 worth of items from the stock fund and, in 
1956, it is estimated that the purchases will be $47,292,796. 

Admiral CLtexton. May I add here that the year an appropriation 
goes into a stock-fund operation, Congress has to appropriate more 
money in the appropriation, so that they can buy the material which 
previously was free issue out of the stock fund. All we did in this 
appropriation was to capitalize about $500 million worth of items in 
the stock fund and, forever after that, if the Marines wish to take out 
any piece of that material, such as, all their spare parts, all their 
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common-use items, fuel, rags, turpentine, and so forth, this appro- 
riation “Troops and facilities’”’ must pay for it. That was not true 
in the previous year. ‘The year you start a stock-fund operation, you 
must appropriate more money. That is what the Marine Corps is 
trying to explain here in telling the committee they need more money 
this year than in previous years. 

Mr. OsrerTAG. In other words, your stock fund must be built up 
before you can put it to work? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, that is part of the reason? 


DISCONTINUANCE OF ARMY SUPPORT FOR THE MARINES 


Admiral Ciexron. That is part of the reason. The other part of 
the reason is what the Marines indicate, that the Army has been 
paying for the Marine Division ever since the war in Korea started 
in 1951, and this is the fiscal year when the Army no longer supports 
the Marines. 

Mr. SHepparp. And the Marines are on their own? 

Admiral CLexton. The Marines are on their own and money is in 
here to pay for the required services. It has been removed from the 
Army’s budget. 

Mr. Osrerrac. What does that amount to? I mean the increase 
resulting from the Marines being separated from the Army’s respon- 
sibility? 

Colonel Rosertson. It is in several places. It is something of the 
order of $11.5 million. 

Admiral Ciexton. I believe another item is the fact that the 
Marine divisions were in Korea and there the Army paid for all their 
items, even their housing, civilian personnel, and everything else 
they needed. Now they have moved back to Camps Lejeune and 
Pendleton and they must maintain those stations at a much higher 
level; consequently, the money in here for procurement, supplies, 
maintenance, and operation. 

General SHrePHERD. Furthermore, the division that remains in 
Japan, which the Army has been including in their budget, we will 
have to pay for all of the housekeeping services next year. 


STOCK FUND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Ostertac. General, you cited two figures, one for 1955 fiscal 
year and the other for 1956, one of them being somewhere around $40 
million and the other $47 million. 

General SHoup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Was that the withdrawal from the stock fund? 

General SHovup. That is estimated sales from the stock fund; not 
purchases by the stock fund, but sales. 

Mr. Ostrertac. In other words, it is reimbursing the stock fund 
for withdrawals in that amount? 

General SuHovup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Now does this figure under “Station operation and 
maintenance” of $6,809,000 reflect the difference between those 2 
fiscal years in that particular arrangement? 
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General SHovr. Yes, sir. In that area, the estimate for stoek fund 
sales to those stations in 1955 was $11,997,342; in 1956, $12,379,149, 

Mr. Ostertac. And the difference between the 1955 and 1956 stock 
fund purchases or transfers, does not represent this exact figure; js 
that correct? 

General SHovup. That is not the total; no, sir. There are funds in 
there, also, for certain purchases which they must make of items that 
are not capitalized in the stock fund. For example, we do not capi- 
talize other than common-use items at the base or station. Where 
they have a special type of refrigeration unit they must buy the spare 
parts locally and we do not stock those items. So there are dollars for 
that kind of maintenance also in this request. 


INCREASE FOR STATION OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Ostrertac. Under ‘Unit training and operation,” subitem 2 
entitled “Station operation and maintenance” on page 9 of your 
justifications, there is a difference of $6,809,000, plus. Are we to 
understand that that is principally due to the Marine Corps being 
ee instead of the Army supporting this Division in 

orea? 

General Suoup. A considerable amount of it is that. An additional 
item is increase in civilian labor which is paid for with these dollars 
we are requesting at those two big stations. 

Mr. OstertaaG. Did you place page 10 of your justification in the 
record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. SHepparpD. No; it is not in the record. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. If there is no objection to placing it in the record 
I suggest that it be inserted at this point. 

Mr. SHepparD. There is no objection. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Well, it ties in with the discussion. 

Admiral Ciexton. It ties in with the discussion of the $6 million 
breakdown. 

(The page referred to follows:) 


Operation | Major repairs 
Station and mainte- | and minor 
nance construction ! 


$14, 203, 839 $154, 438 $14, 358, 277 
14, 336, 955 485, 000 14, 821, 955 


15, 252, 097 321, 562 15, 573, 659 
19, 860, 144 


1, 571, 064 1, 571, 064 
3, 172, 901 , 3, 229, 901 


1 Fiscal year 1956 amounts by station exclude unforeseen minor construction costs ($400,000) included in 
total funds for this project. 


The estimate in this project reflects the requirements to maintain the Fleet 
Marine Force, other combatant type units and supporting installations at ap- 
proved strength and in a state of readiness. 
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RESCISSIONS FROM STOCK FUND 


Mr. SHEPPARD. As long as we are discussing the stock fund, I recall 
we had a rescission last year in the stock fund for both the Navy and 
Marine Corps. Is that correct, Admiral Clexton? 

Admiral Cuexton. That is correct, $25 million in the Marine 
Corps fund and $200 million in the Navy stock fund. 


Depot Suppity SystTEM 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up budget activity No. 2, reflected 
on page 25 of the justifications, wherein your estimate for 1955 is 
$30,905,000, and in 1956 it is $36,199,000, an increase of $5,294,000. 

This item is broken down into two subitems and relates to the 
workload aspect. Under 2—A, I wish you would give me the reasons 
for the increase, please. 


REPAIR, REWORK, RENOVATION, AND PRESERVATION OF MATERIEL 


Colonel Ropertson. 2—A covers repair, rework, renovation, and 
preservation of materiel. Up until this current year, we have had 
only one repair facility, that at Barstow, Calif., and we have located 
one on the east coast this year. We just started work in this operation 
ne are working on the large backlog of materiel requiring over- 
haul, 

Mr. SHepparD. Do I understand you are intending to duplicate 
the operation of the Barstow depot on the east coast? 

Colonel Rosertson. In Albany, Ga., yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is that due to the fact of the capacity of the station 
having been reached at Barstow, or due to the fact of the geographical 
location and the exercise of more wisdom to have another operation 
of that character in order to avoid transportation charges, and so 
forth? Which of the two is it? 

Colonel Ropertson. It is the latter case. At the close of World 
War II, we found ourselves seriously out of balance and incapable of 
supporting the Marine Corps in the East; therefore we built the 
Albany depot and repair activity. It is an east-coast counterpart of 
Barstow. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is it going to cost you to put the east-coast 
operation into effect? 

Colonel Ropertson. The cost of the operation of running the 
repair shop itself started in November. The depot has been operating 
for better than a year. The capital outlay cost is something of the 
the order of $42 million. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it contemplated you will have enough of a work- 
load to keep both in operation at the level which presently pertains? 

Colonel Rosertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Or will it increase it? 

Colonel Ropertson. At the present time, we think we will operate 
at substantially our same level. 
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DEPOf OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. SHeprarD. Now with reference to item 2—B, “Depot operation 
and maintenance,” wherein the breakdown is reflected on pages 27 
and 28 of your justifications, I would like to have you give me.a brief. 
ing pertaining to the requirements here for this year and next year as 
well—this year operationally, and next year what you contemplate. 

Colonel Rosrertrson. This project covers actual maintenance of the 
facilities at both Barstow and Albany as we spoke of; also San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, and Portsmouth, Va. We have the stations 
just described including $42 million worth of new facilities that have 
come into being this year at Albany, Ga., which we have not had in 
the past. They will be fully operational next year. We expect no 
change in the level of operations once they are in operation. 

Mr. SHepparD. Let us take Albany, Ga.: What portion of the 
amount that is reflected in 1956 of $7,613,006 would be operation, as 
against that of maintenance? 

Colonel Rosertson. About $3,700,000 will be for maintenance at 
Albany, Ga., and operation of facilities as contrasted to depot opera- 
tions, warehousing, handling of freight, and so forth. 

Mr. SHepparp. I address the same question to you with reference 
to Barstow. Barstow, in 1955, was $9,448,048, and in 1956 it is 
estimated at $10,384,115. Break down the two in that one, please, 

Colonel Rospertson. Barstow’s maintenance will be about 
$3,650,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. And the balance is estimated to be operation? 

Colonel Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. The same question as it applies to San Francisco. 
For 1956, the estimate is $3,758,563. 

Colonel Rosertson. $1,900,000 is for maintenance. 

Mr. Suepparp. And the balance is operation? 

Colonel Rosprertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. The same question as to Portsmouth, Va. In 1956 
you estimate $1,347,085. 

Colonel Rosertson. $900,000 for maintenance. 

Mr. SHepparp. And for Philadelphia, the same question. You 
have budgeted for 1956, $4,659,231. 

Colonel Ropertson. $1,525,000 for maintenance. 

Mr. SHepparp. In your next item where you refer to major repairs 
and minor construction, these amounts are reasonably small, with the 
exception of Barstow and there you have reflected in your 1956 esti- 
mate, $424,464. What are you going to do with that money? 

Colonel Rosertson. This covers 20 minor projects of backlog of 
maintenance-type work. Examples are mess facilities for fire depart- 
ment units, $3,615; $17,000, paving job; $8,800, improvement of 
laundry; $3,500, improvement of quarters; $21,600, to repair and 
concrete floors in warehouses; $30,000 for alterations of defective wi- 
ing ; $22,500 to provide adequate electronic supply base office; $15,000 
for fire barn NEBO; $21,000 to pave an area at Yermo; $10,000 to 
provide parking space for privately owned trailers, due to the hous- 
ing shortage there, with the tenants of the space paying the Govern- 
ment rent. 
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TRANSFER WITHIN APPROPRIATION 


Mr. SHEepparD. Now, General Shepherd, under the permissive 
function of transfer of funds within a specific appropriation such as 
we have just inquired into, if my interpretation is correct, these funds 
that we have referred to in the respective categories are subject to 
transfer within the Department of Defense. Is that right? 

General SHEPHERD. I believe so, sir. 

General SHoup. Between activities. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true. Let us define activities. As those 
activities are expressed here at Albany, Barstow, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, and Portsmouth, Va., would those be considered under 
transterability as a common procedure wherein transfers could result 
within the Department of Defense? 

General SHoup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHeprparD. My next question is, what do you contemplate 
transferring out of those you have justified, if any, at this time? 

General SHoup. None, sir. 

Colonel Rosertson. Transfers of the type Mr. Sheppard just men- 
tioned between stations are entirely in the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps’ administration. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is exactly what I understand and exactly why 
Iasked the question that I did, if there are any transfers contemplated 
at this time. If so, I would like to be advised. 

Colonel Roprertson. That is the current plan. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This is the current plan? 

Colonel Ropertson. We know of no change. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Are there any questions on activity No. 2? 


PERSONNEL STRENGTHS AND INVENTORIES 


Mr. ANpDREws. How many civilian employees do you have at Albany 
and how many military? 

Captain Kirerorx. Do you wish the civilian and military figures as 
of December 31? 

Mr. ANpreEws. That is right. That is about as late as you have. 

Captain KurerotH. On December 31 at Albany we had a total of 
1,569 civilian employees and a total of 1,330 marines, and also there 
were 22 naval personnel. 

Mr. ANpDREws. What size stock do you have there? You havea big 
warehouse. 

General SHEPHERD. We have several of them. 

Lieutenant Colonel Miuuicnap. The dollar value stored at Albany 
on December 31 was $200 million. 

Mr. ANprREws. How does that compare with the supply center at 
Barstow, Calif., for stock? 

Lieutenant Colonel MiturcHap. The dollar value at Barstow as of 
December 31 was $609 million. 

Mr. ANpDREws. What about the civilian employees in California? 

Captain Kurerora. At Barstow, there are 2,322 civilian employees. 

Mr. ANpREws. And how many marines? 

Captain Kiierorn. 2,131 marines and 61 sailors. 

Mr. ANprREws. In addition to the Albany warehouse, you have a 
maintenance station and shops? 
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Colonel Rosertson. We have at Albany essentially two functions 
One is the warehouse-handling materiels and one is a big repair shop. 
and the housekeeping overhead to take care of the people who work 
there, and all that. 

Mr. ANpREws. Does that number of 1,569 civilians include just 
employees at the warehouse and the shops? 

Colonel Ropertson. It does. 

Mr. AnpREws. And from that base you serve all your stations in 
the eastern section of the country? 

Colonel Rosertson. Yes, sir. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Ostertac. General, under this budget activity entitled ‘Depot 

supply system,” there is an overall increase amounting to $5,294,000. 
.That is a substantial increase proportionately, and I am sure it can 

be justified; but I wonder if you would give us the general nature of 
the reason for the increase. Is it because there is a backlog of work, 
or is it because of some change in system? What would be the general 
justification for the building up of this general activity? 

Colonel Rozertson. There are two general areas. It breaks down 
into this repair activity and the new sop just starting in this past 
November, just beginning. It is not in full operations yet. We have 
a backlog of unrepaired deadlined materiel in the eastern area that 
has not been touched since World War II. That generally accounts 
for $2,838,000 of this item. 

Mr. Ostertaa. In other words, additional repair work constitutes 
$2 million of the increase? 

Colonel Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostrertag. What is the other? 

Colonel Ropertson. $2,456,000 is in the maintenance and opera- 

tion area, facilities, buildings, railroad tracks, and so forth. We have 
just put the Albany Depot into operation, beginning from nothing 
last summer to almost full operation now. There is $42 million 
worth in that plant. This $2.5 million, or a little less, is principally 
accounted for in the operation of that large plant which was not main- 
tained in the past. 

Mr. Osrerraa. Is a part of this money to be used to reimburse the 
stock fund for withdrawals? 

Colonel Rosrertson. Yes, sir; in both areas. 

Mr. OstrertacG. Do you figure that the estimated requirements this 
year will be more or less normal, or will it drop back, say, in another 
year or two to the area of requirements during 1954 and 1955, namely, 
anywhere from $27,600,000 to $30,900,000, the total amounts requested 
and required during the past 2 fiscal years? 

Colonel Rosertson. We believe substantially it will operate at the 
1956 level, as the cost of the facilities to be maintained, which accounts 
for the greater part of this money, will not diminish. 

Secondly, while we are now working on the repair program of the 
backlog materiel, our plan of operation in the future is to pay closer 
attention to keeping the equipment up, rather than letting it go out 
of the system and buying new. 
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NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Mr. OstertTaG. Why does the Marine Corps need those additional 
facilities? Is it because of the growth of the Marine Corps, or because 
you are now assuming responsibilities that formerly belonged to some 
other service? 

Colonel Ropertson. First, we have the facilities now. The reason 
we need them is that we are trying to build a balanced Marine ae 
to operate in either direction, eastward or westward. During World 
War II, 100 percent of our performance was to the westward. We 
were supporting six divisions out of Barstow. All we supported on 
the east coast were training facilities. Now we want to get a balanced 
operation so that we can jump off in this direction, if necessary. We 
had stock on the west coast that belonged here; we had stock in the 
East that should be in the West, and we have maintained those facili- 
ties with a great deal of trouble and now we are almost ready for 
normal operation. 

Mr. OstertaaG. In other words this brings the Marine Corps, so far 
as depot supplies, services, and facilities are concerned, into a normal 
area of operation? 

Colonel Rosertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertTaG. And you have expanded to the point where you 
should have been in the first place, and that is a station for serving 
both the East and West? 

Colonel Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsterTAG. Would the estimated figure for fiscal 1956 for all 
intents and purposes be a normal figure from here on out? 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up budget activity No. 3 ‘“Transporta- 
tion of things,” wherein your 1955 estimate was $15,638,000, and 
your 1956 estimate is $8,440,000, showing a reduction of $7,198,000. 
This is made up of two items, one 3A “Inland transportation” and 
3B “Ocean transportation.”’ 

I notice you have a substantial reduction in item 3A “Inland 
transportation.”’ Why is that reflected? 

Colonel Suinzn. The difference between 1956 and the previous year, 
a reduction of $7 million in inland transportation is due to two main 
reasons. Prior to July 1, 1954, we had been estimating and sub- 
mitting first destination transportation costs in our Transportation 
Section. Since that time the procuring activities and the stock fund 
activity have been budgeting for the transportation cost. Therefore 
we have not included that in our estimate of first destination trans- 
portation costs. 

Those two Sections are now budgeting for it under their appro- 
priations, 

Mr. Ostertac. And they will be found somewhere else? 

Colonel Sune. Yes, sir. 


STOCK RELOCATION 


‘ Mr. Suepparp. Now at page 30 of your justifications, under item 3, 
‘Transportation for stock relocation between Marine Corps activi- 
ties,” how much relocation do you indulge in? 
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Colonel Sune. I cannot answer as to the exact number. We get 
the amount from the various supply sections on that. In other words 
they give us an estimate of how much relocation transportation they 
will have. : 

Mr. SHepparD. But you do not have that tonnagewise? 

Colonel Suing. No, sir. 

General ALLEN. About 400 carloads is the amount to be moved. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What is the principal activity in that relocation 
function? In other words, I know what you are doing is picking up 
X commodities, hardware, and so forth, and taking them from 
geographical area A to geographical area B; that is actually what you 
are doing under this’swblread; is that right? ; 

General ALLEN. That is correct, sir. We had considerable diffi- 
culty at Camp Lejeune where materiels were stored outside in order 
to take care of those groups on this coast. When Albany came into 
being and warehouse space became available, those stocks of excess 
goods at Camp Lejeune, for the stock level period for which they were 
authorized, have now been moved and are being moved to Albany. 

Mr. SHepparpb. And into a warehouse? 

General ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparD. Do you anticipate doing a great deal of outside 
storing at Albany? 

General ALLEN. We hope not. We do not think we will have to 
store any materiel outside other than that suitable for outside storage, 

There are some materials in that same category which are at Camp 
Pendleton that will be moved to Barstow, but a much smaller amount 
than exists on the east coast. 

General SHEPHERD. We had stocks at several different depots— 
Portsmouth, Lejeune, Camp Pendleton, and Philadelphia—and what 
we are doing is to concentrate those at the main supply points of 
Albany and Barstow and eliminate those so-called supply depots at 
these other locations. We will only have two main supply depots 
and the others are just resupply points. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, you are eliminating what I assume 
has been simply an auxiliary operation heretofore and are now con- 
centrating in the two main depots? 

General ALLEN. We figure on saving the overhead, maintenance 
and all extra costs by having two supply depots, rather than having 
many. 

OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to project No. 3 B “Ocean trans- 
portation” reflected on page 31 of the justifications, I notice a reference 
to MSTS tariff rates in effect July 1954. Is that correct? 

Colonel Suinz. Yes, sir; those are the latest we have. 

= Suepparp. Are there any further questions on budget activity 
3 B? 

Mr. Ostertac. It is not clear to me where this difference in trans- 
portation cost is—in which item will the inland transportation cost 
be found in the budget? 

General SHoup. You will find some of those costs of transportation 
reflected in the stock fund operation plan, and some of them reflected 
in the Marine Corps procurement appropriation which you will soon 
review. 
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Marine Corps Reserve TRAINING 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up budget activity No. 4, “Marine 
Corps Reserve training,” reflected on page 32 of your justifications. 
Your estimate for 1955 was $4,931,000 and in 1956 it is $4,466,000, 
which reflects a minus of $465,000 between the 2 years. Under 
“setivity 4 A” reflected on page 32, the workload factors presented 
show an increase, but the dollars are reduced. I would like an 
explanation for that. 

Colonel Fawtry. The main reason for the reduction in cost is 
that as of now the majority of the equipment used by the Reserve 
units is m the hands of the units; consequently, although we will 
build up the strength of those units, there will not be a corresponding 
increase in the equipment necessary. 


NONAVIATION RESERVE TRAINING 


Mr. SHepparD. At this point, we will insert the table on page 34 


in the record. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


TaBLE 1.—Certain trends for organized Marine Corps Reserve (nonaviation) 


a ; ) | | * 
| Percentage 
| of change, 


| Average, | Average, Average, | fom fiscal 


fiscal year | fiseal year | fiscal year | *.: 
| } 1955 1956 | year 1955 


1954 to fiscal 


| year 1956 





ane . i —| 


2) Vehicles (Reserve units and staff) -__.___- i 846 1,010 | 
3) Training centers. ssscewe 222 233 | 


(a) Joint 5 55 aewes gsttexates 154 | 160 | 
(b) Federal..........--- aa ss E 33 36 
(c) Commercially leased _- ~~ _----- ; rae) 35 | 37 | 


1) Number of personnel (nonaviation) _.___- bbe d 19, 524 | 27, 956 | 
} 


Mr. SHepparpD. On page 32, I note this activity does not include 
the so-ealled appropriated stores-account items. Why? 

General SHour. The major procurement item, a tank LVT artillery 
piece, is not budgeted for in this appropriation, but is budgeted for 
in Marine Corps procurement. The items for both Regulars and the 
Reserves are budgeted for in Marine Corps procurement for that type 
of item. 

Mr. Smepparp. I am referring to the bracketed language now in 
your first paragraph on page 32, which I quote, “exclusive of appro- 
priation stores account and major procurement items.” 

General SHour. The appropriation stores account items are fur- 
nished the Marines when they come on Navy duty at other stations 
and are budgeted for outside of this activity. 


Mr. Sueprarp. Where? 
General SHovr. In Central Procurement, 1E. 


AVIATION RESERVE TRAINING 


Mr. SHeprparpD. We will insert page 36 of the justifications in the 


record at this point. ; 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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-Marine Corps Troops AND FACILITIES 


Project No. 4B. Aviation Reserve training 


$159, 980 
181, 000 
174, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for the operation and maintenance of the aviation detach- 
ments of the Marine Corps Reserve. Included are costs of (1) Maintenance of 
equipment; (2) office supplies; (3) temporary additional duty travel; (4) organ- 
izational clothing, equipment, and supplies; (5) transportation costs; (6) other 
expenses such as for medals, ribbons, and prizes; newspapers and periodicals and 
recruiting media; and (7) training aids. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In general the estimate for the fiscal year 1956 is based on the usage during the 
fiscal year 1954, and estimated obligations during 1955, projected to provide for 
the planned level of operations during fiscal year 1956. o increase is requested 
for the operation and maintenance of the Reserve activities, since all planned 
units have been activated. 

During fiscal year 1956 it is planned that 47 Marine Corps Reserve aviation 
units will be in operation at 27 locations. 

The following table sets forth factors pertaining to the Aviation Reserve 
requirements: 


Certain trends for organized Marine Corps Reserve (aviation) 


Percentage of 
Average, Average, Average, change from 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 1 1955 to fiscal 
year 1956 


1. Number of personnel 
2. Aviation Reserve units 
3. Aviation Reserve locations 


Mr. SuHepparp. I note you show 44 Aviation Reserve units and 
up above you say “‘All planned units have been activated,’”’ and you 
also say that 47 as against the 44 shown in the table will be in opera- 
tion. Is this an inconsistency, or just what is the reason for what 
appears to be an inconsistency? 

Major Faueutr. The number of units shown on line 2 of the table, 
“44” and ‘42’ are average figures. In other words those units 
will be activated late in this year and thus the average is lower than 
the actual number of units that will be in actual operation. 
oe SHEPHERD. Those units will also be Volunteer Training 

nits. 

General SuHovur. Officer and enlisted. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On page 36 you say, at the bottom of the first 
paragraph in the justification “since all planned units have been 
activated.” The question obviously arises—why would not the 
answer be 47. 

General SHovur. They will be at the end of the year, is the answer; 
but they won’t be at the beginning of the year. The language is not 
too specific. 

Mr. SuepparpD. When the record comes down I wish you would 
straighten that subject out, please. 
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General SHoup. Yes, sir, 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

It is estimated that one of the pay drill status staff units will be activated 
during the latter part of fiscal year 1955; the remainder of the five units will be 
activated during fiscal year 1956. Therefore, the average number of units as 
shown by the table on page 36 will be lower than the actual number of existing 
units at the end of fiscal year 1956. The last sentence of the second paragraph 
on page 36 should read as follows: “No increase is requested for the operation 
and maintenance of the reserve activities, since all planned units will have been 
activated by the end of fiscal year 1956.” 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up budget activity No. 5, “Tndustrial 
mobilization,” for which your estimate was $21,000 in 1955 and, in 
1956, it is $19,000, which reflects $2,000 reduction. This is a small 
item but I wonder if you will give us a brief explanation of the general 
status of this item. 

General ALLEN. In this operation we have 4 civilian personnel and 
2 military—1 military in San Francisco and 1 in Philadelphia. And 
most of this is in labor. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Are there any questions on this activity? 

Mr. OsterTAG. It is my understanding this item will be transferred 
in your budget? 

General Shoup. No. We will comply with any instructions we get. 

Admiral Ciexton. They should transfer it to the supply activity. 

Mr. OstertacG. That is all. 


CATALOGING 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Let us take up budget activity No. 6, “Cataloging,” 
which is an old and familiar friend. I see your estimate for 1955 was 
$1,294,000, and the estimate for 1956 is $2,001,000. This shows an 
increase of $707,000. Why an increase? 

Colonel Hanpiey. This $707,000 is required for two purposes. 
First, there is a new job coming in the item identification field, in 
that the Marine Corps will be required to identify production-type 
equipment. The Department of the Navy has given the Marine 
Corps $200,000 to do that job in order to effect conversion to the 
Federal Catalog data for Marine Corps items of supply in accordance 
with the schedule to be set up under Public Law 436. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I assume from the latter part of your reply that 

has to do with keeping the field catalog abreast of your definitions? 
Is that a proper assumption? 
_Colonel Hanpuey. No, sir; it means we are endeavoring to get in 
line with the general cataloging program which is being adopted by 
all : the Services, so that these definitions for common items will be 
used. 

General SHepHEeRD. The Chairman means are we keeping abreast 
with the cataloging. As I recall, we are falling behind, and that is 
why we need the increase. 

Colonel Hanptey. No, sir; we are not falling behind. That in- 
crease is in order to keep up with the schedule so that we will not fall 


behind, 


- 
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Mr. SHepparp. About how far along are we on that cataloging? 
How many more years will it have to come up? 

Colonel Hanpuey. At present for the Department of Defense jt jx 
expected that the item identification phase, that means description 
Department.of Defense wise, will be finished by September, 1956. 
It is anticipated that all of the Services will have converted to the use 
of this data by December 1958. Both processes are progressive and 
both are going on simultaneously and concurrently. 

Mr. SuHepparD. While we are on that topic, are you the best posted 
man on this operation from the viewpoint of the Marine Corps? 

Colonel Hanpuey. I would like to think I am; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Very well; if you think so, I will go along. 

Now when we have accumulated this massive masterpiece, just 
how many people is it going to take to analyze that catalog for pro- 
curement purposes and use it as a field bible? 

Colonel HanptEy. We are not developing a catalog. The old 
concept was that there would be a catalog as such. The catalog 
consists of separate cards for each item identification, or in the case 
of items which cannot be defined, it consists of electronic accounting 
machine cards, and different activities will have these cards which 
will represent their items. And of course there will be master cards 
in the three military departments. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, you do not think the accumulation 
of material is going to be of such magnitude that it is going to prove 
impractical of ecemaauan’ 


Colonel Hanp.tey. No, sir; that is a complete misconception. 
Mr. SHEepparD. Are there any questions pertaining to this item? 
Mr. Anprews. Do you say you are going to get a catalog in the 


sense of the Sears, Roebuck or Montgomery Ward catalog? 

Colonel Hanpuzy. No, sir, we will not get that. We will have one 
card for each item. The services, then, in order to meet their own 
requirements, will extract from this list of minutia the data necessary 
in order to publish their own catalog, so that the man who wants a 
pair of shoes does not have to go around with a big book. 

Mr. Anprews. What will the man on the job do? 

Colonel Hanpury. He will actually have the catalog tailored to 
suit his needs. He probably is interested on ship with spare parts 
for the type of machinery he has, and so forth. You are going to 
have the same catalogs that you have now, but you are going to 
have uniform data according to the uniform card you have in the 
system. 

a. Anprews. Will it be in the form of a book catalog? 

Colonel Hanpuey. It will be in the form of a book catalog. 

Mr. AnpDrREws. How will it compare with the recent issue of Sears, 
Roebuck? Are you familiar with that? 

Colonel HANDLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. How often does Sears, Roebuck put out its catalog? 
* Colonel Hanptey. Approximately once a year. 

Mr. Anprews. How will your catalog compare with the Sears, 
Roebuck catalog in size? 

Colonel Hanpiey. Overall, I would say any one service’s total 
catalog—partieularly, let us take the Army—would be much larger 
than the Sears, Roebuck catalog. The catalog serves many different 
needs, and you have different things you have to utilize in order to 
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support the end item of equipment, and you have to indicate the 
maintenance parts for different echelons of maintenance. You have a 
list of all the items, and you have to have a catalog of them so that 
you know what the items are. You have to reflect them, a list of all 
items in this day and age for stock fund purposes; but the original 
concept, which was erroneous, was that there would be one master 
gigantic catalog. The Marine Corps will not take this; it will only 
take its items, put out ina form tailored to meet the needs of different 
users. 

Mr. ANDREws. How many services are dojng the work? 

Colonel Hanpury. The four services. 

Mr. ANDREWS. How long has the Marine Corps been working on 
this? 

Colonel HanpLteEy. The Marine Corps has been working since 1948 
when all of the others started. 

Mr. ANDREws. And when will it be finished? 

Colonel HanpueEy. In the item identification phase presented this 
morning at the session of the Military Operations Subcommittee, we 
are requesting 1956 appropriations to complete the job across the 
board in accordance with established schedules. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Since 1948? 

Colonel Hanpiey. Yes. sir. 

Mr. ANprEws. And you want 448 men next year to work on this 
catalog? 

Colonel Hanpiey. Yes, sir. That is misleading, too. The Marine 
Corps is going to use approximately 131 of those to continue the item 
identification. Additionally, the burden of mass application to change 
certain numbers will require approximately 313 increase in order to 
complete the changeover. 

Mr. Anprews. Is there any chance of getting the catalog so com- 
plicated or so large that the man out on the ship, or out in the field, 
cannot tackle it? 

Colonel Hanpiey. No, sir. That is just what I tried to explain. 
These things will be tailored to meet the needs. We are not going to 
have one mass of minutia presented to the man who wants a pair of 
shoes. He will have in his catalog the shoes, and so forth, that he 
needs, but he will have only the items in his own service in which he is 
interested. 

Mr. Ostrrrtac. Colonel, last year your justification showed budget 
activity No. 7, entitled “Cataloging,” as a request for $579,000; yet 
in the justifications this year the estimate for last year’s appropriation 
amounts to $1,294,000. What is the answer to the difference between 
the $579,000 originally requested and the actual $1,294,000 made 
available? 

_Colonel Hanp.iey. As a result of the hearings on performance in the 
Federal program last year before another House committee, the De- 
partment of Defense drew up a new schedule both for item identifica- 
tion and conversion, and then the job immediately evolved upon the 
Marine Corps for participation in this program to get increased funds. 
Those were cranked out from within the Marine Corps and resulted 
In an increase from $579,000 to the amount which now shows for 1955. 

Mr. OstertTac. Then it was a transfer of funds? 

Colonel Hanptny. For the Marine Corps. 

Mr. SHEepparp. It was a reprograming. 
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General SHovp, It was a reprograming of $715,000. 

Mr. Ostrertac, So that you actually had available for cataloging 
last year, or during the current fiscal year, $1,294,000 instead of the 
original request of $579,000. 

olonel Hanpuiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. If I understood you correctly in response to the 
inquiry of Congressman Andrews, you pointed out that this is a 10-year 
program? 

Colonel Hanpuey. It would amount to that the way it has been 
going to date from the time they originally started until they are on 
a so-called maintenance basis across the board, when we will have 
only the new items come in and the old items go out. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Does this money have any bearing on when this 
catalog project can be completed? 

Colonel Hanptrey. The money has a bearing on it to this extent, 
We have to sit down with the other Services and Department of 
Defense and calculate what we will need to increase, but there is one 
certain point beyond which you reach the saturation point and 
cannot speed up. This represents the best and most realistic appraisal 
of what we need to do the job in accordance with the desires that 
have been expressed by the committee which has been investigating 
the performance under the cataloging program. 

Mr. Ostertac. How many items do you expect will be involved 
in your completed basic catalog? 

Colonel Handley. Approximately 223,000 from where we sit now. 

Mr. Ostertac. In other words, it has shrunk from last year? 

Colonel Hanpuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertaa. As I recall it, the estimate was 295,000. 

Colonel Hanpuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostrertag. A year ago your personnel totaled 87, with the 
estimate that you would have 117, In other words, in response to 
an inquiry from Mr. Wigglesworth, you said ‘The personnel currently 
is a total of 87 and it is going up to 117.’ Now how do those figures 
compare, projecting them ahead? What do you anticipate will be 
your estimated number of personnel for this coming year? 

Colonel Hanpuey. We figure the man-years is going up to 131. 
That is only for identifying the items. ‘Then we are cranking 313 
into the phase of converting to this data. Since 1948, substantially 
none of it was converted until just this last June. I should think at 
the end of June, this year—I would like to think at this time of a 
total of 419 on board. That is what we need in order to do the job. 

Mr. OstEertaG. 419 people outside of the uniformed personnel? 

Colonel Hanpuey. Yes, sir. Those are all civilians, and basically 
civilians are doing this program. 

Mr. Ostrertac. What is the major item? Is it personal services 
that makes up the appropriation of $2 million? 

Colonel Hanpuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Do you feel that progress is being made sufficiently 
to the point where you can see an end result in this project of yours? 

Colonel HanpLny. Yes, very definitely, from the time I came here. 
Of course I cannot see the end results; I personally will not be here; 
but I do think the way this is scheduled now by the Department of 
Defense, and the way it is reprogramed and with the pressure from 
the other congressional committee, that this conversion will be com- 
pleted by about December 1958. 
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Mr. OstERTAG. This is not a matter that can be decided by Marine 
Corps policy; it is a Department of Defense project program of which 
you are part and parcel; is that correct? 

“ Colonel Hanptey. It is very definitely true. That is by Public 
Law 436. 
DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SHepparp. We will take up the next budget activity, No. 7 
“Departmental administration,’ which comes in two subdivisions, 
7-A and 7-B. Your 1955 estimate was $7,367,000, and your 1956 
estimate is $7,393,000, which shows an increase of $26,000. 

| wish you would give me the explanation for the increase. 

Lieutenant Colonel Pickus. The $26,000 increase is due to the 
$79,000 increase in personal services, minus $53,000 in the 7—-B cate- 
gory. The $79,000 increase in personal services represents routine 
promotions, in-step increases of civilian employees, higher average 
pay, inerease in social-security contributions, and the new addition 
this year of the Government contribution to the life-insurance program 
of civil service employees. 


Crv1LiAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish you gentlemen would provide the usual table 
on civilian personnel at this point, and if there is a substantial sub- 
stitution of civilian for military, I suggest that a short paragraph be 
inserted right following the table explaining that fact concisely. 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 
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Included within the overall personal services requirements for fiscal year 195¢ 
is provision for 1,977 man-years for use in the furtherance of the Marine Corps 
program of employing civilians in lieu of military where practicable. Civilian 
personnel so employed will be utilized in billets amenable to civilian incumbency 
and not required for rotational purposes. The benefits of this program are 
realized in the resulting increased availability of military personnel to the operat- 
ing forces, thus making it possible to maintain combat units at the high manning 
level required for a force in readiness. 


Mr. Suepparp. If there are no further questions, the committee 
will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 3, 1955. 
MARINE CORPS PROCUREMENT 
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STAFF, G-4 

BRIG. GEN. DAVID M. SHOUP, USMC, FISCAL DIRECTOR 

LT. COL. H. H. EVANS, USMC, HEAD, ORDNANCE BRANCH, G-4 

MAJ. D. L. SHENAUT, USMC, HEAD, FISCAL UNIT, ORDNANCE SEC- 
TION, SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 

LT. COL. R. W. NELSON, USMC, HEAD, COMMUNICATIONS AND 
ELECTRONICS BRANCH, G-—4 


L. J. SMITH, REQUIREMENTS UNIT, ELECTRONICS SUPPLY, SEC- 
TION, SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 

LT. COL. J. R. BARREIRO, USMC, HEAD, MOTOR TRANSPORT 
BRANCH, G-4 

COL. H. D. HANSEN, USMC, HEAD, ENGINEER SUPPLY SECTION, 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 

LT. COL. F. M. JOHNSON, JR., USMC, HEAD, RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT BRANCH, G-4 


REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 
AND REPORTS 
Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Apeoreiations Or GOING. oo oc asics cd cnmacdbnccdssdawnwnssce| GURL, B5r, 000 | $129, 974, 000 $286, 500, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward Ries acocec--«| 300,472 San 60, 347, 830 
Recovery of prior year obligations................-.--.--------| 112, 668, 272 | thes 
Reappropriation of prior year balances from ‘‘Marine Corps | | 
troops and facilities’’: 
Fiscal year 1951 4, 759, 092 | - 
ok. ee ee A ee eee 3, 344, 030 | 
Fiscal year 1952 1, 239, 308 | 
Fiscal year 1953 179, 579, 799 | __- 
Reimbursements from other accounts_ -- - -- SM ae 97, 376 | 
Total available for obligation i | 452, 814, 877 460, 347, 830 346, 847, 830 
Unobligated balance carried forward | —327, 472, 830 | —60, 347,830 | —3l, 847, 830 








315, 000, 000 


Be 7 one 
Obligations incurred 125, 342, 047 400, 000, 000 
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Obligations by activities 
1956 : . we ————— 


/OTPS Description 1954 actual 
‘ilian 
ency 
l are 


erat- Ammunition and guided missiles__-__--- : 39, 460, 310 
ining 2. Weapons and ordnance equipment-__- . 58, 247.175 
3 Electronics and.communications equipment _.-_- 9, TSt, 493 

. Support vehicles. - - 763. 552 

tt . 5. Railroad, construction, and materials handling equipment 5, 266, 096 
‘ ;. Items for test._...---- Se 2 "313, 045 


Direct Obligations 


Total direct obligations. ___.__._-_- Bn ween ne oto 25, 244, 671 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 


1. Ammunition and guided missiles__.._........-.-- 

2, Weapons and ordnance equipment. 

3, Electronics and communications equipment.. 

4, Support vehicles - - 

5. Railroad, construction, and materials handling equipment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts -_--._---- E : : ; 97, 376 


Obligations incurred -- , — ala 125, 342, 047 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1954 actual 


MARINE CORPS 
Direct Obligations 


Transportation of things ‘ 
Supplies and materials $29, 997, 215 
Equipment --- - 2 95, 186, 011 


Total direct obligations _. 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements from Other 
Accounts 


Supplies and materials as 
Equipment_ . . 7, 376 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts - dekh r whokeei- | 376 


Obligations ineurred_ ---- uaa : A 5, 28 , 602 
ALLOTMENT TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year_- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
imate Average salary- : $4, 691 
a Average grade - - GS-6.8 
Ungraded positions: Average salary -- _*4, 113 
00), 000 a : 
47, 830 01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than perms inent 


Obligations incurred _- 
SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent positions 
— Average number of all employees 

47, 830 Number of employees at e nd of year- 
47, 830 
ae Average salaries and grades: 
00, 000 General schedule grades: 

Average salary 

Average grade 7 

Ungraded positions: Average salary _- 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


$170, 000, 000 $220, 000, 000 
140, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
54, 000, 000 , 000, 000 
16, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 

7, 099, 000 | 8, 000, 000 


397,099,000 | 315, 000, 000 


2, 000 
714, 000 | 
149, 000 

, 396, 000 
640, 000 


2, 901, 000 


400, 000,000 | 315, 000, 000 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


$3, 000,000 | $13, 000, 000 
120,000,000 | 214, 340,000 


274, O89, 500 87, 660, 000 


315, 000, 000 


2, 899, 000 


2 , 901, 000 


309, 990, 500 | 315, 000. 000 


$9, 500 


9, 500 


$4, 816 
G8-7.0 
$3, 894 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


ee  _— 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


| 


Direct Obligations 


01 Y Personal services: 











dk edits mode ince cnescccocsceun 908,668 1... eo supelieeds-.- sins 
Positions other than permanent... .. 2... n-ne sen fcnennsacessens  y* ae 
San na EE ak ois iden coutiscnecnkneckecatsooksasuneccuh 3, 000, 000 $13, 000, 000 
SS LET TTL: 29, 997,215 | 120,000,000 | 214, 340; 09 
09 Equipment..---- hele sah eRe s dneneuesetaswanoeeane 95, 186,011 | 274,089, 500 87, 660, 000 
Total direct obligations..............----.-----es--e---- 125, 244, 671 | 397,099,000 | 315, 000, 0m 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts Pia 
OB: Bama Se IR ona ten ke os tion n so na5nn< cdededestateemetins 2 > eee 
BO Tit hen oh 09 soon eintitecsecsdueuneetacesccasonente 97, 376 ye Se 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from _ i 
UIE III hi sos as tevin sa chara nw medquapnitdeliaiaaheeieiieiondion 97, 376 et FS | ee 
Obligations incurred............------------------------ 125, 342, 047 | 400, 000, 000 | 315, 000, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 








Obligated balance brought forward_............-..-..--.------|-.------------ 767, 181,099 | $719, 280,099 





$ 

Obligations incurred during the year--__........-.----.---..-- $125, 342,047 | 400, 000, 000 315, 000, 000 

Obligations transferred from ‘‘Marine Corps troops and facili- 
ties,” pursuant to Public Law 179_........................-- eee 
1, 213, 498, 025 |1, 167, 181,099 | 1, 034, 280, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years------..-.....---.---- —~ ERD, GO Oe beadaisaieuitebsudndecciencecncen 
Reimbursements... - eran asst encaeenspecsseceseasancccscncess —97,376 | —2,901,000 |....._........ 
Obligated balance carried forward_..................-..-..-_-- —767, 181, 099 | —719, 280, 099 | —584, 280, 090 
PI eles chs armnhigl omtaaaln 333, 551,278 | 445, 000, 000 450, 000, 000 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 

Cut of carmunt emtioriiieme. oc 5c nec cpccse } 333, 551, 278 10, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
Out of prior euthorinntions.. if. obec etc ice w cess ticity 435, 000, 000 | 430, 000, 000 


Mr. SuepparD. We will pick up the subject matter under the title 
*‘Marine Corps Procurement,” wherein the appropriation for 1955 was 
$129,974,000 and, in 1956, the estimate is $286,500,000. 


VARIATIONS IN OBLIGATIONS 


According to the mathematics, your unobligated balance carried 
over from 1954 to 1955 is $327 ,472,830, which compares with the figure 
you showed in last year’s budget of only $95 million, plus. Also, you 
showed estimated obligations of $400 million in 1955 as against only 
about $125 million obligated in 1954. 

Those are rather sharp differences and I wish you would address 
yourself to that area to the extent of clarifying it for us. 

General SHovr. The sharp differences in the amounts obligated are 
related specifically to the fact that a determination of what is an obliga- 
tion was under controversy in the years past. The actual recording as 
obligations of this large sum shown in the actual 1954 column and 
transferred to 1955 was because our commitments, principally for mil- 
tary interdepartmental purchase requests had not been processed to the 
extent that we could record them as obligations. Therefore the esti- 
mate was based upon the fact that these would be recorded as obliga- 
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tions. If you will notice in the 1955 column, the carry forward of a 
similar type item amounts to $60 million, which is an indication that 
everyone believes that the provisions of section 1311 of the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act of 1955 will be implemented and that we 
will then be able to record these military interdepartmental purchase 
requests as obligations. 


MATERIALS SUPPLIED BY THE ARMY TO THE MARINES IN KOREA 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Now about a year ago the subject was brought to 
my attention wherein the Army claimed that the Marines owed them 
in the neighborhood of $400 million for materials, et cetera, delivered 
to the Marines in Korea. It was my understanding at the time that 
the Marines claimed that while the amount might be correct, the Army 
was supposed to furnish the items free to the Marines and, therefore, 
they did not accept the obligation. 

What is the status of that issue now? Has it been resolved, or just 
what is the situation pertaining to that $400 million which, apparently, 
was in controversy by and between the two departments? 

General SHoup. It has been resolved. The Marine Corps did not 
owe for those supplies. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Approximately on what date was the issue cleared? 

General ANDERSON. I would say the final clearance occurred when 
the Army accepted the obligation of supplying certain items of equip- 
ment to replace the initial outfitting of the division in Korea and, by 
their acceptance of that obligation, it cleared any question about 
materials supplied locally while the division operated with the Army. 
The basic agreement outlining responsibility among the services in 
support of Korean operations is contained in Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Comptroller, memorandum for, the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of the Navy, dated March 16, 1951. 


COMMITMENTS, OBLIGATIONS, AND EXPENDITURES, THROUGH DECEMBER 
1954 


Mr. SuHepparp. I would like to know how much has been obligated 
so far this year and how does it compare with the $400 million expected 
obligations, and whether the $400 million is still a good figure as 
reflected in the green sheets? 

General Suoupr. If it meets with your approval, I would like to 
speak to the combination of commitments and obligations, in view 
of what I just said about the operation of this provision in 1311. 

Mr. SHepparp. All right. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. I do not know just what the gentleman means 
by speaking to them both. 

General SHoup. To the combination. 

Mr. WieacLteswortH. Can you give them separately? 

General SHoup. I can give the commitments and obligations sep- 
arately. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. And then add them up? 

General Snovur. Yes, sir. As of December 31, 1954, the commit- 
ments were $250,919,677; the obligations were $45,637,112. The 
total commitments plus obligations were $296,556,789. 
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Mr. WiceGLeswortH. And can we have the expenditure figure, Mr 
Chairman? enw 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

General Suoup. The expenditures for this fiscal year from this ap- 
propriation, to December 1954, were $228,786,722. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What do those commitments you refer to consist 
of, please? 

General Suoup. They consist principally of military interdepart- 
mental purchase requests. 


PURCHASE REQUESTS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Do you have a list of them so that you can break 
them down for us at this time? 

General SHoup. The purchase requests under this appropriation? 

Mr. SHepparpD. Yes; that is what we are referring to. 

General Soup. I can provide a list of the actual MIPR’s. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. I wish you would summarize them by classes of 
items, and as to procuring agency, if you can, because it will give us 
the benefit of that in the record when we get to marking up the bill. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following data were provided for the record:) 


Marine ee eee s as of Dec. 31, 1954 


Procuring agency and amount 


Tb mee ~ 





Activity amount " | ard 
| Army Navy Air Force | 
| } | 


Marine 
Corps 


Q | 


| 
. Ammunition and guided missiles. - - | $116, 202, 276 |$93, 780, 446 | $22, 421, 830 0 
2. Weapons and ordnance equipment_. | 83, 195, 290 | 42, 740, 464 | 40, 454, 826 
. Electronics and communication | | | 
OPN as. 5 ns isccccneb icc. snes}, “I 239 | 3, 600, 000 | 18, 320, wri $14, 239 | $3,351,000 
. Support vehicles 13, 781,078 | 13, 781,078 | 0 0 
. Railroad construction and materials | 
handling equipment. : 8, 123,807 | 5, 514, 820 | 3 , 308, 453 
730 


0 | 300, 534 


B. Items for test..........---.-2--2--..--| 4,331, 987 | 570 | 4,261,730 | 42, Os 


Total 250, 919, 677 159, 417, 378 m\s 87, 766, 839 56, 239 my 3, 679, 221 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. On page 4 of your justifications, on the summary 
sheet, why does the unobligated figure of $31,847,830 at June 30 
1956, show up as committed, whereas the similar figure of $60,347,830 
for 1955 is not so listed? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following statement was furnished later: ) 

General SHoup. This format has been used in order that we can better show 
the committee the areas wherein we are planning on utilizing the funds com- 
mitted but unobligated at the end of fiscal year 1955 plus new appropriations for 
1956. If either the $60,347,830 or the $31, 847 ,830 is not included the distribution 
of our available funds is incomplete. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions pertaining to the general 
subject matter, confined to the green sheets? 





FUNDS AVAILABLE, OBLIGATIONS, EXPENDITURES, AND BALANCES 


» Mr. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Your commitments as of December 31 were $250 
. million plus; obligations of $45 million plus; expenditures of $228 
iS ap- # million plus. Now if you add those figures together you get, roughly, 

over $400 million. Is that right? 

oNsist General SHoup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDREws. Your appropriation for 1955 was $400 million. 
part- General SHovup. Yes, sir. 


Mr. ANDREws. It looks like you are going over your appropriation 
for 1955. How do you explain that? 

General SHour. We had available for expenditure in 1955 $1,224, 
600,000, which represents the dollars to pay for items ordered in 
previous years. 

Mr. AnDREws. That is not shown here on this green sheet. 

General SHoup. No, sir. 

Mr. ANDREws. Why isn’t it? 

General SHoup. The requirements for the green sheets do not 
include that provision. 

Mr. ANDREws. Well you had a total available for obligation, or 
total budget, for 1955 of $460,347.830; is that right? 

General SHoup. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDreEws. Consisting of $400 million fresh money and $60 
million plus, unobligated balance carried forward. 

General SHoup. In 1954 the obligated balance carried forward was 
$767,181,099. 

Mr. ANDrEws. What was your actual 1955 budget? How much 
did the Congress allow the Marine Corps for fiscal 1955? 

General SHour. They allowed us new money of $129,974,000. 


Mr. ANprEws. And unobligated, carried forward? 
General SHoup. Carried forward, $100,700,000. 


si ew Mr. ANpreEws. That is $230,674,000? 
0 General SHoup. Yes, sir. 
10, 534 Mr. ANDrREws. Do you have anything in addition to that? 


_ General SHoup. There was available from reimbursement $2,901,000. 
9, 221 Mr. ANpreEws. That is $233,575,000? 
General SHoup. Yes, sir. 
Mr. ANpDREws. That was your total appropriation for 1955‘ 
General SHour. It was not the total appropriation. 
Mr. ANprEws. Well that is what I want to know. 
General SHoup. The total appropriation of funds was $129,974,000. 
Mr. Anprews. That is right, plus carryover of $100,700,000. 
General SHovur. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Anprews. Plus available from reimbursements, $2,901,000. 
Now that totals, according to my figures, $233,575,000. Is that right? 
General SuHoup. Yes, sir. 
Mr. AnprEws. Now did you have any other funds for fiscal 1955 
General SHoup. The total was $1,224,600,000 available for ex- 
penditure in 1955. I will break that down for you. 
Mr. Anprews. I wish you would. That is the figure I want. 
General SHour. It consists of unexpended balance brought forward 
of $1,094,600,000. 
Mr. AnpreEws. Plus these other items here? 
General SHoup. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Anprews. And new items? 


General SHoup. New obligational authority of $130 million, mak. 
available for expenditure $1,224,600,000. 





I have here, sir, g 


in 
table and a graph which I would like to present to further explaip 


this area which we have just discussed. 


(The table and graph referred to are as follows:) 


Marine Corps procurement, expenditures and balances 
[Millions of dollars] 





Unexpended balance brought forward 


PP I. 6. baci cctctncinhibn di gui ab mstnine Guiana 
Commitments and other unobligated amounts 


New obligational authority. ...<<...............22....---2--- 
Transfers from M, C. T. and F 


Sis anunatchinehaeecitmemiciaemnnnasnibakaaane 
Unobligated 








Wet obibeetheme. 2.3 cuca es cer sccec sce ced esau deccdesss 
Commitments and other unobligated amounts 


(767. 2) 


1954 actual 


| 
|* 


1955 estimate [1956 estimate 





(327. 4) 








_ 

1, 094. 6 | 802. 1 

(767. 2) (741.8 
(827.4) (60.3) 
130. 0 | 286.5, 
1,224.6| 1,088.6 

422. 5 450.0 

802. 1 638.6 
(741. 8) (606. 8) 
(60. 3) (31.8) 

| 
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am Wiaccieswortnu. I would like to clarify my own thinking 4 
ittle. 

As I understand it from page 1 of your green sheets, you received 
in the current fiscal year an appropriation of $129,974,000, to which 
was added an unobligated balance brought forward of $327 ,472,830, 
and reimbursements from other accounts of $2,901,000—giving yoy 
a total available in 1955 of $460,347,830. Is that right? 

General Suovp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLteswortuH. And against that you expect to incur obli- 
gations of $400 million in fiscal 1955? 

General SHovup. According to this green sheet, on which the extra 
$60,347,830 was placed by the Bureau of the Budget. We believe, as 
—— on page 4 of the justifications, that we will obligate all of the 
unds. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Your estimate, as distinct from that of the 
Bureau of the Budget, is that you will obligate $460,347,830 in full 
in the current fiscal year? 

General SHoup. That is the gross obligations anticipated this year, 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. When you say “gross obligations’? you in- 
clude both what you call commitments and what you call obligations’ 

General SHoup. And reimbursements. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. Now, as compared with that picture, in 1956 
you are asking for an appropriation of $286,500,000. You anticipate 
bringing forward an unobligated balance of $60,347,830, giving you 
a total of $346,847,830, which is available for obligation in fiscal year 
1956. And out of that total that is available, you expect to realize 
an unobligated balance to be carried forward into fiscal 1957 of 
$31,847,830. Is that correct? 

General Suovup. Yes, sir. Again, that is an estimate by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

I would like to point out at this time, that the unobligated balance 
of $60,347,830 does not represent in any manner a saving in this 
continuing appropriation. It represents either dollars for items for 
which proeurement action has been initiated but documentation for 
obligation reporting has not been received in this current year. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You say that the figure in the green sheets, 
representing a balance estimated to be carried forward into fiscal 
1957 of $31,847,830, is a budget estimate and not your own. 

General Suovur. Correct, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. What is your estimate? 

General Suoup. Zero. Again, this estimate of $31,847,830 repre- 
sents an estimate of the amount of orders actually placed during the 
fiscal year for which documents meeting the criteria of “obligation” 
will not have been physically received by the Marine Corps in time 
for posting to the records by June 30, 1956. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. Now you have given us, as I understand it, 
against the total available for the current fiscal year of $460,347,830. 
commitments as of December 31, of $250,919,600, plus obligations, as 
of the same date, of $45,637,112, making a total of $296,556,789 
committed or obligated. 

General Suovup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortnx. Do you mean to indicate by that that in the 
first 6 months of the fiscal year you have committed or obligated almost 
$300 million against the total available of $460 million? 
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General SHoup. Yes, sir. We also have the January figures indi- 
cating progress toward our goal is going along according to schedule. 

\ir. WiaateswortH. Well you have committed or obligated far 
more than one-half of your availability in the first 6 months. 

General SHovup. Yes, sir. 

Vr. WicGLeswortu. I understand that the distinction, as you 
yse these terms, is largely that you enter a commitment immediately 
on placing an order in the hands of the Army. 

General Suovurp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. That you do not enter an actuel obligation 
until the Army, pursuant to that order, has actually placed a contract? 

General SHoup. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiecteswortnu. And you say that there is pending an inter- 

retation by the General Accounting Office in that connection? 

General SHoup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Under section 1311a? 

General SHoup. Of the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1955. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE COMMITTED 


Mr. WiccLeswortu. My attention is called to the table in the 
justifications on page 4 where, at the bottom of the table, against 
the heading ‘“‘Unobligated balance committed,” the budget estimate 
of an unobligated balance to be carried forward into 1956 of $60,347,- 
830 is eliminated, but the budget estimate to be carried forward into 
fiscal 1957 of $31,847,830 appears in full. 

What is the explanetion of an apparent difference of treatment 


of those two items? 

General SHoup. On the basis of section 1311 which we believe will 
be implemented, we believe that we will have all of the funds obli- 
gated at the end of 1956. 

The Navy Comptroller’s Office asked us to put this in this way, 
to project the fact we actually need $346,847,830 of obligational 
authority for 1956. 

Mr. Wieciesworts. | still do not think you have answered my 
question as to why you treat one item one way and another item 
another way. 

General SHoup. Well we carried out the instructions that we got 
from the Navy Comptroller’s Office, which asked that all continuing 
appropriations be handled in the manner that this one was handled. 

Mr. SuepparpD. If the gentleman will permit, under the circum- 
stances of the response of the witness, I suggest that you address a 
clarifying question to the Comptroller’s Office. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. I had that same thought, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral CLexton. Mr. Chairman, the difference, as I see it, be- 
tween the green sheet and page 4 of the Marine Corps appropriation -~ 
explanation is that in 1955 the $60 million has been removed from 
the unobligated column and put in the obligated column, indicating 
they are going to obligate all the money available in that year. In 
the 1956 estimate they have placed $31,847,830 in an unobligated- 
balance-but-committed status, the difference being the ‘“committed”’ 
connotation, 
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Mr. WiaeieswortH. Well, I understood the general to say in both 
instances that the Marine Corps disagreed with the estimates of the 
Bureau of the Budget and expected to utilize all available funds 
thereby eliminating any unobligated balance to be carried forward. 

Admiral Ciexton. In the case on page 4 he is not saying the funds 
are obligated; he says they are committed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Is it fair to draw the conclusion then that 
the failure to insert in the fifth column a minus $60,347,830 indicates 
that you do not expect that those funds will be committed in 1955? 

General SHoup. It is not fair to say that, sir. We expect the 
$60,347,830 carryover to be committed. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. If that last statement be true, why are not 
items 1 to 6 in the column entitled, ‘1955 estimate,’’—appearing in 
the table on page 4—understated to the tune of $60,347,830 that we 
are discussing? 

General SHoup. The $60,347,830 that you refer to actually carried 
over into the 1956 column, and in effect we are asking for obligational 
authority in these activities, whereas the shopping list for new funds 
in 1956 does not equal the amount in this column by the total difference 
of $60,347,830. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I thought that you told us the $60,347,830 
was going to be, in your opinion, fully obligated in 1955. Now you 
are saying that it carries over into 1956. 

General Suovur. It must carry over into 1956 if we are to have the 
authority to obligate it. If 1311 goes into effect, as we think it will, 
these will show up as obligations. 

Mr. Wiaciesworts. When will they show up as obligations? 

General SHovup. It will take but a short time to change these com- 
mitments into obligations upon receipt of the implementation of 
section 1311 of which we have spoken, and should such implementa- 
tion reach us in the near future, they will be obligations before June 30, 
1956. 

Mr. WiacGcieswortn. I still do not see why it does not follow from 
that that the figures that I have referred to in the 1955 column are 
understated to the extent of $60,347,830. 

General SHourp. You are correct; they are understated if we do get 
to make the obligations, and 1956 is overstated. It is all contingent 
upon the implementation of 1311, which we have been assured is 
forthcoming in the very near future. 


DETERMINATION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. WiaeiteswortnH. Let me ask you another question about the 
unobligated balance to be carried forward into fiscal year 1957 which, 
according to the budget, amounts to $31,847,830: Do you have any 
information as to what that represents? How did the budget arrive 
at that figure? 

General Suovr. I do not know. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. You have no information at all? 

General Suour. Nothing, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. Do you know about that, Admiral Clexton? 

Admiral CLiexton. It is about 10 percent of your estimated obliga- 
tions. They have just assumed in the course of events that when you 
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bligate and commit about $300 million the paperwork and the delay 
‘7, making contracts amounts to about 10 percent, and probably 
history will bear them out. But this is not the time to make a 
Jecision that you are not going to buy the things you need, military 
quipment, which are in the program. 

Mr. WieeteswortnH. This does not amount to a suggested im- 
pounding of funds? It is simply a guess as to what they think will in 
fact be obligated out of the total? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. In appropriations that are 
continuing (no-year appropriations) such as this, an unobligated 
balance does not have the significance which it does in an annual 
account. 

In case of aircraft and ships in the Navy, and in some of the Marine 
Corps items, we purposely do not buy certain components until the 
second year. When you gentlemen appropriate for an airplane you 
expect the Navy to obtain a complete airplane. We may not buy 
certain short lead-time equipment for it until a year later. 

The Marines in the same way buy a landing vehicle tank this year 
and the procurement of certain spare components of that tank may 
be bought the following year. 

I think that this is a question of understanding this type of an 
appropriation. 

We do not wish to anticipate we will not carry out our program 
before the year even starts. 


UNDELIVERED ORDERS 


Mr. WieeteswortnH. Last year, as you will remember, we had 


considerable discussion as to the matter of undelivered orders to the 
Marine Corps by the Army. 

On page 331 of the hearings there was a statement and a table 
included which predicted a total delivery potential through fiscal year 
1954 of $1,399,001,000 against which there were estimated deliveries 
in the fiscal year 1954 of about $500 million, leaving undelivered as 
of June 30, 1954, $899,001,000. To this figure was added obligations 
in the fiscal year 1955 of $239,200,000, giving a total potential delivery 
in the current fiscal year of $1,138,201,000 against which there was 
an estimated delivery figure in the current year of about $500 million, 
leaving an undelivered estimate as of June 30, 1955, of $638,201,000, 
that total being broken down on page 332 of the hearings as between 

oe electronics, military transport, and engineering construction 
materiais. 

Now, what can you tell us about that? How accurate has that 
table proved to be, and what is the situation as you see it today, 
including your estimate as of June 30, 1956, on the assumption that 
this request is approved? 

General ANDERSON. To answer that I would say, through single 
service procurement, deliveries in 1951 were $43 million; fiscal year 
1952, $123 million; in fiscal year 1953, $309 million; in fiscal year 
1954, $505 million. 

For fiscal year 1955, 6 months, we received $176 million worth. 
Pe WiaGLEsWorrTu. What was your undelivered total as of June 
30, 19547 
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General ANpERSON. The outstanding orders on June 30, 1954 
$649 362,000. 

Mr. WiacieswortnH. What is your estimate for the undelivered 
totals as of June 30, 1955, and June 30, 1956? 

General ANDERSON. June 30, 1955, $512 million. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Undelivered? 

General ANpeRsoN. Undelivered. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortn. And for 1956? 

General ANDERSON. $357 million undelivered. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Now, according to this table that I haye 
referred to, it was estimated that you would have delivered about 
$500 million in the fiscal year 1954, leaving an undelivered total as 
of June 30, 1954, of $899,001,000. 

You tell us you had delivered in the fiscal year 1954 $505 million, 
$5 million more than the estimate, and yet the undelivered total that 
you gave us as of June 30, 1954, is $649 million, or $250 million below 
the figure given for that date when you were here before. 

Admiral Ciexton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Do you have an explanation for the apparent 
discrepancy of $250 million? 

General ANDERSON. Yes. That difference is probably occasioned 
by the fact that the development of certain weapons was not completed 
to the point where they went into production. The orders will not 
be placed until the equipment passes sufficient tests to go into produc- 
tion. Therefore, those orders would be held in abeyance. 

Mr. WiaeGLeswortH. Do you mean cancellation? 

General ANDERSON. Not cancellation, but the failure to place an 
anticipated order awaiting the development of an approved item. 

Mr. WiaGcLeswortn. It is not yet clear to me how you could 
come up here in May of 1954 and say, ‘“‘We are going to have an 
undelivered figure of $900 million next month,” and now come up 
and tell us it was only $649 million. 

General ANpeRson. There would be various cancellations for the 
cause that I have given. They are the only ones I can see that would 
affect it at the time—a change in the requirements might come in, 
but the bulk of it would be that progress in the development of the 
equipment had not reached the stage where it is reasonable to place 
an order. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. What were your obligations for the fiscal 
year 1954? 

General SHoup. $125,342,047. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. I expect that explains about $200 million of 
the $250 million, because it is about $200 million lower than the 
obligation figure we were given in this table that we have been 
discussing. 

I note also that the table that we have been speaking about shows 
the estimated undelivered totals as of June 30, 1955, at $638 million, 
whereas your present figure is $512 million, although your deliveries 
for the first 6 months of the year have been something like $74 million 
less than estimated in the table. 

When you revise your remarks give us some explanation of that, 
and perhaps it would be helpful if the table that we had last year on 
pages 331 and 332 of the hearings could be brought up to date so 
that we can see the picture. 
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General ANDERSON. | have here the memorandum of anticipated 
deliveries and the undelivered amounts for this period which I would 
like to present for the record. 

Mr. WiaGLEswortu. Is that similar to the table that we have been 
talking about? 

General ANDERSON. It increases the information that I gave as the 
result of your questions, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. If there is no objection, Mr. Chairman, I 
think that it would be well to insert that in the record. 

Mr. SHwepparD. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 

A. As requested, the following information concerning anticipated deliveries of 
material under the appropriation ‘Marine Corps procurement”’ is furnished: 
Orders outstanding June 30, 1954_- : : _ $649, 362, 671 


Deduct: 
Orders to be canceled _ _ _- 10, 906, 772 
Orders to be charged as obligations, fiscal year 1955__.._.._._._ 141, 320, 732 


Net orders chargeable prior to fiscal year 1955_ -_ _-_- teh 497, 135, 167 
Add: Obligations, fiscal year 1955_ _- , ; wd d oes 390, 000, 000 


Total delivery potential through fiscal year 1955_ 5 887, 135, 167 
Deduct estimated deliveries, fiscal year 1955_________- b. 375, 136, 167 


Undelivered June 30, 1955___._.______-_-- 4 z. 512, 000, 000 
Add: Obligations, fiscal year 1956_______- ed _ 307, 000, 000 


Total delivery potential in fiscal year 1956__- eed 819, 000, 000 
Deduct estimated deliveries, fiscal year 1956 uJ oe 462, 000, 000 


Undelivered June 30, 1956 th se bh chs SB Sha t s 357, 000. 000 


B. A breakdown by major categories of the undelivered amount at June 30, 
1955, with lead time is as follows: 


Estimated undelivered major procurement at June 30, 1955 


Lead time 


Amoi 
me (months) 





Ordnance: 
Ammunition - : ; ‘ - $210, 000, 000 12 
We: apons and ordnance equipment. 76, 000, 000 
Electronies: Electronics and communications e quipme nt 10, 000, 000 ‘a 
Motor transport: Vehicles and materials hs — equipment___- , 000, 000 9 
Engineers: Construction material. __- ; 7, 000, 000 


Total.__.__--. bake wdSeefe sds ve ; 357, 000, 000 


! Except for minor amounts of small arms which range 6 to 8 months. 
RATE OF DELIVERY 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Is the re any explanation for the apparent 
decrease in the rate of deliveries? I had hoped that we were building 
up the rate of delivery rather than the reverse with a view to getting 
rid of this backlog of orders which in past years have been so great. 

In other words, you have only $176 million of deliveries in the first 
6 months of the fiscal year. Is there any explanation you know for 
that apparent decline? 


59136—55 28 
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General ANpreRsoNn. The delivery rate is very variable, and we 
receive delivery when the contractor completes them, or the Army 
or the Navy is in a position to furnish out of stock. Our present best 
estimate is that out of the delivery potential in 1956 of $819 million 
we will obtain delivery of about $462 million. These figures are based 
on the approximate rate of delivery in the past and in some part on 
knowledge of the present status of development of equipment on order, 

Mr. Wiaccieswortn. So that as of the beginning of the fiscal year 
1957 you anticipate overall deliveries to be about $357 million behind 
the orders placed? 

General ANDERSON. Yes. 


AMMUNITION AND GuIDED MIssILEs 


Mr. SHepparD. We will take up budget activity No. 1, “Ammuni- 
tion and guided missiles,” reflected on page 6 of your justifications, 

This item is composed of two items, 1A, ammunition, and 1B, 
guided missiles. 

Your estimate for 1955 is $170 million and for 1956 it is $233 385,000, 
or an increase of $53,385,000 in total. 

What is the presently funded and stock position, the projected 
status with 1956 funding included, so that we may have a dollar idea 
of how you stand. 


STATUS OF FUNDS AND REQUIREMENTS FOR AMMUNITION 


Major SHenavt. For ammunition alone, the gross is approximately 
$1.6 billion. Our assets without this budget request consists of ap- 
proximately $568 million. If this budget request is approved, we will 
have a remaining deficit of approximately $824 million. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is your $1,600 million based upon? How 
many divisions? What is the general requirement that goes into 
that figure? . 

Major SHenavut. The requirement that goes into that figure, sir, 
is the peacetime support for the three-division Marine Corps in exist- 
ence in peacetime and through the budget year, and for the Marine 
Corps that is planned for mobilization to a time after M-day, when 
ammunition that will be available from production will be sufficient 
to meet the requirements at that time. 

Mr. Suepparp. What was your actual consumption of ammunition 
in 1954, 1955, and 1956? 

Major SHenAvt. The consumption of all types of ammunition for 
the 2 fiscal years 1955 and 1956, and I do not have a figure for each, is 
$57 million. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Are you referring to the fiscal years 1954 and 1955, 
or 1955 and 1956 anticipated? 

Major SHENAvT. 1955 and 1956, anticipated. 

As for items for which funds are requested in this budget request, 
the consumption figure for fiscal year 1956 will be $13 million. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. i note your actual and estimated obligations for 
1954 and 1955 together total about $209 million as compared to about 
$193 million shown for the 2 years in last year’s presentation. 

Now, last year’s presentation indicated that with the funds being 
requested at that time, which were not reduced to any appreciable 
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extent, plus the previous funding, the Marine Corps would be in a 
very good shape so far as ammunition was concerned. Is that state- 
ment true today? 

The point is, if you were in good shape with the 1955 budget, what 
is the reason for asking for an increase of approximately $43,382,000 
for 1956 for ammunition and a $53,385,000 increase including ammu- 
nition? 

General Shoup. Mr. Sheppard, that was caused principally by a 
change in the consumption requirements, and I think General Mc- 
Alister can explain that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. All right, we have resolved down to a point now 
where the increase is due to an increased requirement. 

General SHoup. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In what field, and to what degree? 

General McAuister. Our ammunition expenditure rates, Mr. 
Chairman, are under constant study. For instance, in the Pacific 
during World War II they were revised after each operation. Last 
year the commandant directed, and a study was made, which appre- 
ciably increased our expenditure rates as a result of our Korean 
experience, and as a result of assembling all the experience from 
World War II. As a matter of fact, in the commandant’s judgment, 
it was probably excessive and is still the subject of a very thorough 
and continuing study. There is only one field in which it appears 
excessive. The preliminary information indicates in the small arms 
field, for which there is no money in this budget other than for .30 
caliber linked for machine guns, it is excessive. 

Mr. SHepparD. What particular aspect is involved in the study. 
What are you addressing your study to? 

General McAuistrer. Essentially it is a history of the actual ex- 
penditures made in combat and in the hands of experienced combat 
officers projected into the combat which we can foresee in the next war. 

Mr. SHepparD. Did the results of that study have any influence on 
the increase of $43,382,000, if you know? 

General McAuisrer. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparD. I presume that the study might show a potential 
requirement for a further increase, or something less than is indicated 
here, either way; is that correct? 

General McAuister. Yes. 


COST OF GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. SHepparp. Now, with reference to item 1—B, guided missiles, 
there is a sizable increase reflected there of $10,003,000. I would like 
for you, if you will, to develop the cost factors last year and this year. 
I assume they are reflected in the increase here. 
oe SHEeNAvT. The cost of this item is continually decreasing 
sighthy, 

Mr. SHepparp. Do you mean unitwise? 

Major SHenavt. I mean in the unit cost, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. To what do you attribute the reduction in the unit 
cost? Are you now in the position of being in a production line as 
against a nonproduction line operation? 

Major Sumenavut. Yes. 
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Mr. SuHepparD. Either on or off the record, what is the unit cos; 
and in what specific field for example? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


M-DAY REQUIREMENTS AND MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. Anprews. The funds requested on page 6, together with stock 
on hand, on order and funded will provide the ammunition items for 
peacetime training operation during fiscal year 1956 and a mobilization 
reserve quantity equal to one-third of the mobilization reserve mate- 
rial requirement, or for items for which post M-day production data 
are not available, a quantity generally equal to M-plus 3 requirements, 
That is what you say in your justifications. Is that 3 days after 
M-day? 

General SHoup. Three months. 

Mr. AnpreEws. By that time, if you get in trouble, do you think the 
production of ammunition will be in such quantity as to meet your 
requirements? 

General SHovup. I expect in another year they will fund for a 
mobilization reserve requirement of a greater amount. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Just exactly what do you mean by M-day 
requirements? You gave us a picture in terms of M-day requirements 
—does that mean everything you need if M-day is tomorrow, plus some 
mobilization reserve, or what is it? 

General McAuisrer. I have a definition here if you would like to 
hear it. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I would like to have it. 

General McAuister. The M-day material requirement is the 
quantity of a particular item required to be in military stocks on 
M-day in order to support completely the effective mobilization plan 
until deliveries to the military after M-day are adequate with respect 
to location and quantity. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. That means requirements in full plus some 
mobilization reserve, does it not? 

General McAuister. Yes. The mobilization reserve is based on 
the time that would be required for production to meet, or be equal to 
expenditures. 

Mr. Wicc.Leswortn. I am still not clear why, if we were in good 
shape a year ago and only consumed $57 million worth of ammunition 
in 2 vears, we need $197 million for fiscal year 1956. I wonder if 
there is any breakdown of any kind. Can you furnish off the record, 
for use by the committee, a table which will show by type of ammuni- 
tion what the M-day requirement is, what the inventory on hand or 
funded was as of June 30, 1953, what the consumption was during 
fiscal ’54, the inventory on hand or funded as of June 30, 1954 with 
similar figures for fiscal ’55 and 56? 

General McAuister. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Will this budget give you enough ammunition to 
take care of your training requirements in 1956 and put you in a 
position where you would have enough ammunition for 3 months 
after M-day? 

General McAuister. With regard to the items on this chart on 
which production data are available, it will put us in a position of 
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having one-third of our M-day material requirements, which is the 
red line here. 

Mr. Anprews. One-third of it? 

General McAuister. Yes. You will note in some categories, sir, 
we are ahead of that. The blue line on this chart indicates that we 
are in better than a one-third position in that item. We-have’asked 
for no funds in 1956 to purchase any of that item, but obviously our 
mobilization reserve material requirement will be reduced by the 
amount consumed during the fiscal year. 


PROCUREMENT AND CONSUMPTION OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. WiaeLeswortu. I hope you can furnish the committee some- 
thing that will show the progress you have made since June 1953, by 
type of ammunition, so that we can see orders on hand at the end 
of each fiscal year and the consumption during the year, and so on. 

General McAuistEr. Major Shenaut gave that to you in a dollar 
figure. Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. I do not have that in mind. I would like to 
get something in tabular form. I would like a breakdown by type of 
ammunition that will show where we were at June 30, 1953, and what 
we received in the fiscal year 1954, and what was consumed in fiscal 
year 1954, and so on for 1955 and 1956. 

General McAuister. That information is available. Tabbing it 
will take a little time. 

Mr. WiaeLEswortu. All we have so far is a single page in the just- 
fications to justify $197 million of appropriations, plus, of course, 
what you have given us off the record. I think you should prepare 
something further in some detail for the committee to justify this 
item. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Supply the committee with what additional infor- 
mation you can, and if you feel there is anything else that can justify 
your money that cannot be put into the record, provide it to the clerk. 

(Certain information was supplied to the committee.) 


WEAPONS AND ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will pick up budget activity No. 2 ‘‘ Weapons 
and ordnance equipment,’ wherein your estimate for 1955 was $140 
million; in 1956, your estimate is $81,533,574. This reflects a de- 
crease of $58,466,426. 


ARTILLERY 


This activity is composed of four subdivisions and I suggest we 
pick up the first one, 2A, ‘“ Artillery,’’ wherein it is reflected that your 
estimate for 1955 was $20,672,000 and, for 1956, your estimate is 
$2,053,000, showing a decrease of $18,619,000 

Give me the reason for the decrease in this activity and out of 
What field the decrease is to be taken. 

Colonel Evans. This reduction is caused by changes in the 
budget directive for fiscal year 1956 as opposed to fiscal year 1955, in 
that this year we have budgeted for one-third of our MRMR require- 
ments for items on which we have production data, and an M-plus-3- 
months position on items for which we have no production data, plus 
the fact that we have received more of our mobilization reserve. 
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Mr. SuepparpD. I wish you would define your interpretation of 
“production data” and also “‘production date,” as it applies to the 
M-day aspect. 

Colonel Evans. I would like to defer that question to Major 
Shenaut. I think he is better qualified to answer that than I am. 

Major Supnaut. The production data which Colonel Evans re. 
ferred to, I am sure is the production data which is worked out by the 
mobilization industrial planning people of OSD and the assigned pro. 
graming agencies as to speed that a given item will be produced after 
M-day. Facilities are set aside for that planned production. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, your $18 million plus is to come of a 
total operation proportionately and not out of the M-day aspect, as 
compared with your regular operation. Is that a correct interpre- 
tation? 

Major Suenaut. That is correct. It reflects a reduced amount of 
funding for mobilization reserve stocks in the fiscal year 1956 request, 
as compared to what it was in the fiscal year 1955 appropriation. 

Mr. SHepparD. Obviously out of your total appropriation require- 
ments you are reflecting a decrease of $18 million plus, so for the money 
that you have left you are going to apply to the total production 
requirement within the field of artillery from the definition point of 
view, are you not? 

Major SHenaut. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Now are you going to split the procurement of the 
so-called everyday use items as against that which is M—day? You 
are building up an M-day requirement here, are you not? 

Major SHenavt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What I am trying to find out about this $18 
million is what effect it has against your normal requirements versus 
requirements that are going into the M-day category. 

Major SuHenavt. The $20 million that was in the 1955 appropriation, 
of that money, $1.5 million was required and is being and will be used 
to meet peacetime requirements; $19.2 million of that sum will be and 
is being used for the procurement of mobilization stocks. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now that you have separated your money expendi- 
turewise, I go back to my question. For some reason your production 
in this field which you have just testified to is not coming off of the 
production line as rapidly as you anticipated, which of those require- 
ments gets the preference, that of your normal peacetime requirements, 
or M-day requirements? 

Major Surenavut. The priority is given to the peacetime require- 
ments. 


WEAPONS 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up item 2B, ‘‘Weapons”’, where for 
1955 you have an estimate of $14,614,000 and your estimate for 1956 
is $5,824,000, which reflects a decrease of $8,790,000. 

Does the same answer you gave to item 2A apply to 2B? 

Major SHenaut. Yes, sir. 


COMBAT VEHICLES 


Mr. SuepparD. We will take up the next item 2C, ““Combat vehi- 
wherein your estimate for 1955 was $100,463,000 as against 
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your estimate for 1956 of $68,071,574, which reflects a decrease of 
$32,391,426. 

Now what is occurring in the field of procurement of combat vehicles 
that reflects the decrease I have referred to? 

Major SHenavut. Basically the reason for the decrease in the combat 
vehicle field is caused by the decision of the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps to buy only a limited quantity of landing vehicle track, 
commonly called LVT. 

Mr. SHepparD. The requirements under this budget are going to 
meet the present strength standardwise, are they? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. With regard to vehicle track, 4 years 
ago we embarked on a very extensive program and there were con- 
siderable delays in perfecting the type of track we wanted. And 
when I became Commandant, I felt the program had been over- 
emphasized and I reduced the ‘requirements to what I considered an 
adequate number, We were also able to take a number of the old 
LVT’s used in World War II, recondition them, and we believe we 
have just as good a vehicle for certain purposes as the new vehicle, 
for which the costs are very high. 


GUIDED MISSILE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. The last item, 2-D, “Guided missile equipment,” 
wherein your estimate for 1955 was $4,251,000 and, for 1956 your 
estimate is $5,585,000. This shows an increase of $1,334,000. 

<xplain the reasons for the increase in this item. 

Colonel Evans. The answer to this question is as follows: The 
Marine Corps at this time is activating a guided-missile battalion. 
These funds will support the increased training requirements for that 
battalion and provide mobilization reserve material. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. I note that the combined obligations shown for 
1954 and 1955 total about $198 million as against a total of about 
$251 million for those years in last year’s budget for this item. I wish 
you would address yourself to those differentials if you will, please. 
The differential resolves itself into $53 million. 

General SHovr. I will have to supply that for the record. 

(The following statement was supplied later:) 

The primary reason that there is a difference between the total of the 1954 and 
1955 amount in last year’s budget and that shown in this year’s budget for activity 


No. 2 is the estimated commitments that will be carried forward from 1955 to 
1956. 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparpD. Are there any interrogations pertaining to budget 
activity No. 2? If not, we will pick up budget activity No. 3, reflected 
on page 11 of your justifications, ‘Electronics and communications 
equipment,” wherein your estimate for 1955 was $54 million and in 
1956 your estimate is $13,317,000. This reflects a decrease of 
$40,683,000. 

This project is made up of two subtitles, 3—A and 3—B. This de- 
crease—referring, of course, to item 3—A, “Equipment other than for 
guided missiles’—would indicate you are in an exceptionally good 
condition and can take this decrease. If I am mistaken in my analysis 
of it, correct me. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Netson. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEepparD. What is the delivery situation pertaining to these 
items. 

Mr. Ler J. Situ. In the field of electronics, as of June 30, 1954, 
we had orders in the amount of $101,997,652 outstanding. 

Mr. Wiedueswortsh. What does that’figure represent? 

Mr. Ler J. Situ. That is orders outstanding as of June 30, 1954. 
During this fiscal year we expect to have delivery of a total of $64. 
068,953. In fiscal year 1956 we expect to have delivery of $21,075,502, 
That will leave a total undelivered on June 30, 1956, of $59,301,408. 


GUIDFD MISSILE ELECTRONICS 


Mr. SHepparD. We will pick up item 3—B, “Guided missile elec- 
tronics,”’ in which your estimate was $960,000 for 1955 and the 1956 
estimate being reflected as $1,360,000. This reflects a small increase 
of $400,000. 

Why do we find ourselves needing $400,000 in this field of operation 
when you have taken reductions in the fields we previously discussed? 

Colonel Netson. The figure you see in 3—B for fiscal year 1956 is 
the electronic test and: cheekout equipment for which we have never 
budgeted before, but which is needed to complete the electronics oper- 
ation for mobilization. 

Mr. SuepparD. And that accounts in total for the added sum 
referred to? 

Colonel Netson. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. What kind of deliveries are you getting in the 
field of electronics? 

Colonel Nretson. Our deliveries in the field of electronics—are you 
referring only to these guided missiles? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

I should have put it this way: What do you anticipate getting in 
the way of deliveries in the field of production, because I have under- 
stood in the electronics field in practically all of those aspects there 
was difficulty as to deliveries. 

Colonel Netson. No, sir. We have in this budget electronic 
equipment for our guided-missile battalion, which has been activated, 
and I think we will get delivery of the electronic test and checkout 
equipment shown in this budget in fiscal 1957. We do not anticipate 
any difficulty. 

Mr. SuepparD. Your experience in the electronics field would not 
indicate you will have any problems of delivery in the field for which 
you are asking this $1,360,000 for 1956? 

Colonel Netson. That is correct. 


ORDERS AND DELIVERIES OF ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wiaeiesworts. I did not understand your mathematics in 
respect to item 3—A. I understood there was $101 million, roughly, 
in orders outstanding on June 30, 1954; that you would have $64 
million plus, of deliveries in fiscal 1955 and $21 million plus in 1956. 
That is a total of $85 million in deliveries, which would seem to leave 
a balance of $16 million. But I understood the statement to be there 
would be a balance of orders outstanding of $59 million. 








Mr. Lee J. Smiru. That is true considering both items 3—A and 
»-B. You must take into consideration the funding that is taking 
place in fiscal year 1955 and also that which will take place in fiscal 
vear 1956, which will be, roughly, a total of $64 million. 

" Mr. WiagGLeswortH. You mean that $64 million should be added 
to the $101 million? 

Mr. Lez J. Smiru. That is true. If you deduct the deliveries from 
that, you will arrive at a net total of $59 million. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. According to my figures, that leaves you a 
balance on June 30, 1956, of about $80 million, rather than $59 million. 
When you revise your remarks, please insert in the record the correct 
figure? 

“Mr. Ler J. Smitn. Yes, sir. That will be a difference of $21 
million which is obligations charged in fiscal year 1955, which will 
make up the difference there. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortTH. Just put in a table pulling it all together. 

Mr. Lez J. Smitu. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Electronics and. communication equipment 


Orders outstanding June 30, 1954 ‘ -. $101, 997, 652 
Minas ordeme t0° De eumoerea-- 5. 141, 489 
Minus orders to be charged as obligations fiscal year 1955 -_- -- --- , 410, 300 


Total orders: to be deducted..<..<-s-de.024-.-.------ eS 21, 551, 789 


Net orders chargeable prior fiscal year 1955___._.__._.....---.-.-. 80, 445, 863 
Plus obligations fiscal year 1955 _.. 54, 000, 000 


Total delivery potential through fiscal year 1955_____-_.... 134, 445, 863 


Minus deliveries June 30, 1954 through Feb. 28, 1955______----_-- 36, 957, 164 
Minus estimated deliveries, balance of fiscal year 1955 27, 111, 789 


Total estimated deliveries fiscal year 1955 64, 068, 953 


Estimated undelivered June 30, 1955 70, 376, 910 
Plus obligations fiscal year 1956 10, 000, 000 


Total delivery potential in fiscal year.1956._..._._.___._._._.__. 80,376,910 
Minus estimated deliveries fiscal year 1956_____---_- iidensas ‘ee 


Estimated undelivered June 30, 1956_*_______________- 60, 000, 000 


Support VEHICLES 


Mr. SHepparp. We will pick up budget activity No. 4 “Support 
vehicles,’ wherein your estimate for 1955 was $16 million and for 
1956 your estimate is $5,890,000, reflecting a total decrease of 
$10,110,000. 

I note on page 13 of your justifications the following language: 
“Funds are included for vehicles to replace pickup trucks presently 
utilized by the recruiting service.” 

Now I call your attention to the language in the general provisions 
reflected on page 327, section 729 that “None of the funds appropri- 
ated in this act shall be used for the purchase of passenger automo- 
biles except for replacement.’”’ I assume “replacement” should be 
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interpreted as being like or similar equipment, meaning by that 
automobile for automobile, or truck for truck. 

Now with that language in the general provisions and with your 
comment reflected at the bottom of page 13 of your justifications 
what is your problem and how are you going to resolve it? 

General SHour. We asked for augmentation for 221 of those motor 
passenger-carrying vehicles and there was approval all the way along 
in our budget formulation process in this area. But, somehow, when 
the print of the budget came out, the general provision had no amend- 
ment over last year’s provision that would permit the purchase of 
these vehicles even if the funds were in fact appropriated. 

General Shepherd has asked the Secretary of the Navy to make some 
effort to get the general provision amended. Maybe Admiral Clexton 
knows more about that. 

Mr. SHepparD. Have you any comments on that subject, Admiral? 

Admiral CLexton, Yes, sir. An endorsement has been written for 
the Secretary to send to the Secretary of Defense requesting that at 
the time the general provisions are discussed, the Marine Corps prob- 
lem be brought up requesting that an exception be made in this case, 

Mr. Suepparp. How much money is involved? 

General SHoup. $309,400 for the augmentation vehicles referred to, 

Mr. SHepparD. How did you arrive at it? 

General SuHoup. It was arrived at by multiplying 221, the number 
of vehicles desired, times the unit price of $1,400. 


TACTICAL VEHICLES 


Mr. SuepparD. I notice under 4B “Tactical vehicles,” where you 
had $15,400,000 estimated for 1955, you are requesting $4,339,000 for 
1956. That shows a decrease of $11,061,000. 

What is your explanation of that? 

Colonel Barretro. That cost reflects the fact we have now accumu- 
lated sufficient stocks to bring us to our one-third MRMR position, 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the unit cost of these vehicles as indicated 
by your shopping list? 

Colonel Barrerro. For example, the 5-ton truck, 6 x 6 wrecker, 
M62 is $23,204. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is your smallest vehicle tonnagewise as 
compared to the largest vehicle tonnagewise? 

Colonel Barrerro. We have the quarter-ton jeep, and then the 
largest one is the 5-ton truck. 

Mr. SuepparD. Let us stick with the jeep. What is the indicated 
cost of the jeep? 

Colonel Barretro. The jeep is not reflected in this year’s shopping 
list. However, the actual cost of that vehicle is approximately $2,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions on budget activity No. 4’ 

Mr. AnpREws. Do you pay about the same for jeeps and other 
tactical vehicles as the Army does? 

Colonel Barrerro. We pay the same. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you buy through the Army? 

Colonel Barrerro. Yes. This is a single Department procurement 
program. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the average life of one of your vehicles’ 
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Colonel Barrerro. We have the same standard of replacement 
that the Army has and, for the 2}-ton I believe it is 10 years. That is 
the replacement schedule. 


ADMINISTRATIVE VEHICLES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. In your administrative vehicles item, I 
understand you to say you want 221 new vehicles at $1,400 apiece, 
which gives a total of $309,400. There seems to be a total request 
here of $1,551,000 which, compared to the figure for the current year, 
reflects an increase of $951,000. What does the balance represent? 

Colonel Barrerro. The balance represents other trucks in the way 
of administrative vehicles. For example, the 3-ton truck, trailers, and 
buses. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What are they and how many? Are they all 
for replacement? 

Colonel BArreErRo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. That, roughly, means that $1.2 million out of 
$1.5 million is for replacement? 

Colonel Barretro. Yes, sir; that is correct; because, in previous 
years we did not obtain our replacements according to our table. 

Mr. WiGgGLEswortH. How many vehicles do you intend to replace? 

Colonel Barrerro. For example, in the way of the truck, 3-ton, 
we intend to replace 17 trucks that we are requesting in that category. 
In the way of buses, we are requesting 31 replacements. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. Is that all that is to be replaced? 

Colonel BArrerro. Yes, sir; that is, the buses, semitrailers, 50- 
passenger, we have 14 total (4 replacement, 10 augmentation); trucks, 
3-ton, 4 by 2 with van body, 10 augmentations; truck tractor, 4 by 2, 
60 total (31 replacement, 29 augmentation); trailer, semivan body, 
12-ton, 12 total (8 replacement, 4 augmentation). 

Mr. SHepparD. How old are they? 

Colonel Barrerro. Actually, I do not know how old all of those 
vehicles are. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How do you determine whether you are going to 
replace them? 

Colonel BArrerro. We replace them according to the schedules of 
replacement that we have in the service. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. What is that schedule? 

Colonel Barrerro. That varies from 6 to 8 years. 

Mr. WiaeLesworruH. And every one of these vehicles you intend 
to replace is at least 6 years old? 

Colonel Barrerro. Yes, sir. They all meet that criterion. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What percentage of the vehicles on hand, 
roughly, are you planning to replace? 

Colonel Barrerro. Five percent. 

Mr. WigeLeswortH. These new vehicles that you want—are any 
of them ordinary passenger vehicles, or are they all trucks? 

Colonel BArrerRO. They are both types. We have passenger 
carrying and the cargo type. 

Mr. Wice.teswortu. I mean are they ordinary automobiles or 
regular trucks? 

Colonel Barrerro. Regular commercial vehicles, trucks, and sedans. 

Mr. Wiaa.teswortu. How many sedans do you have? 
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Colonel Barrerro. We have a total of 312 sedans. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. I am talking about the new ones. 

Colonel Barrerro. Yes, sir. 

Pa OO I thought there were only 221 new vehicles 

all told. 

Colonel Barrerro. Our shopping list shows 312 sedans. 

General SHoup. The difference is that 91 of the 312 are for replace. 
ment and meet the criteria of the general provision; whereas the 22] 
we spoke about before are for augmentation. 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


Mr. Wiccieswortx. How many commercial vehicles do you have 
all told? 

Colonel Barrerro. 3,600 in use. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You have 3,600 now and want to go to 3,821: 
is that right? 

Colonel Barrerro. Yes, sir. The 221 sedans that we have brought 
up here will actually replace %-ton pickups. 

Actually, we have pickup trucks doing the job of sedans. That is 
a commercial type of vehicle. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. These 221 commercial automobiles that you 
characterize as new, are all of them to take the place of passenger- 
carrying trucks? 

Colonel Barrerro. Yes—%-ton pickups. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. All of which are 6 years of age, or more? 

Colonel BAarretrro. Not all of them; no, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What I am trying to get at is the extent that 
you are contemplating expanding your carrying capacity. Why do 
you need these 221 new commercial-type vehicles? 

Colonel Barrerro. The reason why we need these 221 new sedans 
is actually we have }\-ton pickups doing recruiting duty; whereas we 
should have sedans, because the pickup is not a suitable vehicle for 
that type of work from the standpoint of operation as far as upkeep, 
et cetera, is concerned. 

Se Wice.ieswortH. Well, you have been using them for quite a 
while. 

Colonel Barrerro. Yes,.sir. We have been compelled to. How- 
ever, our records indicate that the maintenance and operation of the 
sedan is cheaper than of the pickup. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Well, you are in effect increasing your number 
of pickup trucks, then, that are available for other purposes? 

Colonel Barrerro. Actually those pickups that will be generated 
oF these 221 sedans will replace other pickups that are over the age 
imit. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. That statement goes for the overall number— 
for all of them? 

Colonel Barretro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wice._eswortn. There is going to be a corresponding reduction 
in the overage trucks? 

Colonel Barretro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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RAILROAD, CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS-HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. With reference to the next budget activity, No. 5, 
reflected on page 15 of your justifications, “Railroad, construction 
and materials-handling equipment,” your estimate for 1955 was $10 
million and, in 1956, it is $13,288,000, which shows an increase of 
$3,288,000. 

With reference to item 5A, “Construction equipment,”’ for 1955 
your estimate was $8,847,000 and, for 1956, your estimate is $12,- 
579,000. This results in an increase of $3,732,000. 

What is the necessity for that increase? 

Colonel Hansen. Mr. Chairman, the reason for the increase of 
approximately $3.7 million is, first, the modernization of the tractors 
in our organized Marine Corps Reserve. That amounts to $1.8 
million. Second is the transfer of items that we previously budgeted 
for under ‘‘Marine Corps, troops and facilities.’”’ That amounts to 
$0.6 million. Then our MRMR for modernized engineer equipment 
that will replace motor transport trucks amounts to $1.4 million. And 
for the first time in 5A we are budgeting for first destination trans- 
portation, and that amounts to $0.3 million. 

Mr. SHepparpb. If you have your shopping list, approximately how 
many items will be involved? 

Colonel HANsEN. You mean overall? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes, that are going through this modernization and 
rehabilitation. 

Colonel Hansen. As far as the Reserves are concerned? 

Mr. SHepparp. That is right. 

Colonel HANSEN. One hundred and seventeen. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Where do you contemplate having this modifica- 
tion or improvement done? Are you going to do it within your own 
organization, or are you going to contract it outside, or what is the 
procedure to be followed there? 

Colonel HaNsEeN. These tractors are bought on single-service pro- 
curement through the Bureau of Yards and Docks and we will procure 
them and then make the exchange to our organized Reserve units. 

Mr. SHepparp. The next item is 5—B, “Materials-handling equip- 
ment.” Your estimate for 1955 was $1,153,000 and is presented 
now in 1956 as being $709,000. This shows a reduction of $444,000. 

Colonel Barretro. This reduction is caused by the fact that we 
have replaced most of our material-handling equipment at posts and 
stations that requires replacing; also, in the materials-handling equip- 
ment required for our Fleet Marine Force tactical units, we have 
accumulated a 3-month stock as required. 

Mr. SHepparp. What do you define as materials-handling equip- 
ment? What type of equipment is it? 

Colonel Barrerro. In talking about materials-handling equipment, 
I refer to fork lifts and equipment in that category; not engineer-type- 
like cranes, et cetera. 

_ Mr. Suepparp. Does this have anything to do with the so-called 
lift equipment in shop overhaul and things of that character? 

Colonel Barretro. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is all external operations? 

Colonel Barretro. Yes, sir. And for warehouse purpose. 
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Mr. Suepparv. How much of your internal equipment that yoy 
are using in the warehouses is rubber-tired as against solid-whee| 
equipment? What does your shopping list show? 

Colonel Barretro. Solid rubber tire versus pneumatic tire—— 

Mr. Suepparp. I am talking about the hard-wheel vehicle, your 
steel wheel of the old variety, whether hard rubber, or not. 

Colonel Barrerro. We have none. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You are not procuring any of those so-called metal- 
wheel vehicles? 

Colonel Barretrro. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any questions pertaining to this activity? 

Mr. Wiaateswortu. If this $12,579,000 for construction equip- 
ment is allowed, where is that going to leave you in terms of con- 
struction equipment? 

Colonel ‘iaveen That will put us in the M-plus-3 position of 
mobilization reserve. 

Mr. WiaGcieswortu. It seems like a very large item compared to 
what you had in the last 2 years—$5,344,000 in 1954 and $8,847,000 
in 1955. The 4 figures you have given add up to $4.1 million. I do 
not know just where they fit into the $12,579,000 you are requesting; 
but it is not yet clear to me why you need so large an appropriation 
in this respect. 

Colonel Hansen. Of that total figure of $12 million plus, $7.5 
million is to build us up to our M-plus-3 position in mobilization 
reserve, which we did not budget for last year. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortnu. That whole $12.5 million is for that purpose; 
is that right? 

Colonel Hansen. The $12.5 million also covers new equipment, 
consumption and modernization of the Marine Corps Reserve 
organized units. 

r. WiceLeswortH. What kind of equipment is this? Do you 
have a shopping list here? 

Colonel Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortsH. Let me look at it. (After a pause.) Why 
is it important to go to M-plus-3 this year in this field? 

Colonel Hansen. That was the budget guidelines given to us. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Well I assume you requested it and they 
approved it; was not that the operation? 

Colonel Hansen. No, sir; it was a directive given to us in budget 
guidelines. 

Mr. Wice.Leswortu. To go to 100 percent of your requirements for 
M-plus-3 in terms of construction equipment? 

Colonel Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You were directed to go to 100 percent? 

Colonel Hansen. To an M-plus-3 position. 

Mr. WicacteswortH. In terms of construction equipment? 

Colonel Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicecLteswortru. What do you mean by “first destination” 
transportation? 

Colonel Hansen. That is the transportation from the manufacturer 
to our depots which will further distribute the materials to using units. 

Mr. Wice.LeswortuH. How has that been taken care of before? 

Colonel Hansen. It, I believe, has been budgeted for in the general 
overall transportation appropriation. 
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General Sour. It has been budgeted for in “Troops and facilities” 
appropriation, the area in which you noted yesterday the minus 
97 million for 1956. 

' Mr. WiaGLeswortn. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Items For TEstT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Pick up budget activity No. 6, “Items for test.” 
This is made up of eight different project titles. In 1955 your esti- 
mate was $7,099,000 and in 1956 your estimate is $9,434,256. This 
reflects a total increase of $2,335,256. 


AMMUNITION 


With respect to ammunition, you show an estimate in 1955 of 
$58,446 and, in 1956, an estimate of $218,000, or an increase of 
$159,554. What is the reason for that increase? 

Colonel Jonnson. In this area of ammunition, we are purchasing 
varying amounts of different types of ammunition so as to test them 
for Marine Corps use. For exampe, we will purchase colored high- 
explosive marking rounds for artillery and mortars. These will be 
tested for operational adequacy by Marine Corps operational units. 

Further, we will be purchasing beach mines, antitank mines, and 
antipersonnel mines of new design and testing and evaluating them 
also for Marine Corps operational use. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. With reference to the item 6—B, ‘Guided missiles 
(including all equipment),” in 1955 your estimate was $1,002,200 and 
in 1956 your estimate is $2,030,000, which reflects an increase of 
$1,027,800. 

I wish you would give us some explanation for that. 

Colonel Jounson. Some of this information on guided missiles is 
classified and, if I may, I will present it off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ARTILLERY 


’ 


Mr. SHepparpD. Pick up the next item 6—C, “Artillery,” wherein 
there is a very small amount reflected in 1955 of $8,100, whereas the 
estimate in 1956 is $390,000. This shows a plus by and between the 
2 years of $381,900. 

Give us the requirement for the increased amount. 

Colonel Jounson. We intend to purchase in 1956 several motor 
carriages to support multiple gun mounts. This, so far as the Marine 
Corps is concerned, is a new item of equipment. Similarly, amounts 
are included for incendiary projectors that will be mounted on trucks. 
These are multiple projectors to fire incendiary ammunition; they will 
be rocket powered and mounted on a truck. These items will become 
available in fiscal 1956. We wish to purchase them and test them 
for Marine Corps operational use. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you refer to the motor-powered issue—and 
I think you used that language, did you not? 
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Colonel Jounson. I believe I used rocket-powered incendiary 
weapons. 

Mr. SuepparD. This has nothing to do with the transport of X gup 
from geographical area A to B? 

Colonel Jounson. No, sir. The equipment would be mounted op 
a truck for convenience, but the equipment we will be testing will be 
the rocket launcher and the rockets themselves; not the vehicle oy 
which they will be mounted. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


WEAPONS 


Mr. SHepparpD. We will pick up the next item 6—D, ‘‘Weapons,” 
wherein your estimate for 1955 was $206,151 and, in 1956 your 
estimate is $923,000, reflecting an increase of $716,849. 

Explain the requirement for that increase. 

Colonel Jounson. The major increase in this activity is for antitank 
weapons. We plan to purchase several items of several different 
types of antitank weapons. For example, we will test a Canadian 
developed antitank rocket and a French antitank weapon. We will 
also test a new version of our 3.5-inch rocket. 

These will be the primary antitank weapons to be tested in this 
activity. 

We will also purchase some new lightweight rifles which have been 
considered by the Marine Corps and Army; these in sufficient quan- 
tities to equip a small operating unit. 


COMBAT VEHICLES 


Mr. SuHepparp. With reference to item 6—E, ‘‘Combat vehicles,” 
your 1955 estimate was $3,936,263, and the estimate reflected for 1956 
is $3,578,256, which reflects a decrease of $358,007. 

Why is it that you have a decrease in this figure for combat vehicles? 
Do your previous explanations have anything to do with this? 

Colonel Jonnson. No, sir; the previous explanations do not relate 
to this item. The funds requested here will be used primarily to 
purchase newly designed and newly produced ‘landing vehicles, 
tracked’’—new versions of the LVT. This program has been in 
progress for some years; these funds will continue the program at a 
level comparable to that we have had in the past. Most of the money 
in this activity will be used to support the LVT refinement program. 


ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. In item 6-F, “Electronics equipment,’’ your esti- 
mate for 1955 is $1,392,956 and, in 1956, your estimate is $1,745,(09, 
reflecting an increase of $352,044. 

What is the explanation there? 

Colonel Jounson. The funds requested under this activity will be 
used to purchase a rather large variety of electronics equipment. 
The requirement is perhaps best explained by 2 or 3 major items, 
These are items which have been under development for several years 
and now will be available as complete systems for the Marine Corps 
to evaluate. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. You say the program has been under development 
for several years? 

Colonel Jounson. Not by the Marine Corps, but perhaps as a 
response to Marine Corps requirements. 

For example, a mortar locator of new and improved design is to be 
purchased ; also a control and coordination system used to direct 
aircraft in close support of ground troops. Those two items, together, 
will make up a major part of the increase over last year. In 1956 
both these new systems will be available for Marine Corps evaluation. 


SUPPORT VEHICLES 


Mr. SHepparD. The next is item 6—-G “Support vehicles.”” Your 
estimate for 1955 was $162,403, and your estimate for 1956 is 
$245,000—an increase of $82,597. Give us the reason for the increase. 

Colonel Jonnson. One significant item here will be an air-cooled 
engine for use in a new lightweight combat vehicle; prototypes of 
several new designs which have been developed under Army sponsor- 
ship will be purchased and tested by the Marine Corps. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. In item 6-H, ‘Other equipment,’’ your estimate in 
1955 was $332,481 and in 1956 your estimate is $305,000. This 
reflects a decrease of $27,481. 

Before you go into an explanation as to why the reduction, define 
“other equipment.” 

Colonel Jounson. Other equipment is a catch-all category in which 
we group items which we intend to purchase which do not easily fit 
in one of the other categories which are identified as budget activities. 
The type of equipment found here would be such things as a warehouse 
crane or lift equipment for use in the warehouse, or perhaps water- 
purification equipment for field use—things which do not fit easily 
or normally into one of the other categories. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Am I to interpret that the type of items you are 
referring to here are in an experimental status? 

Colonel Jounson. No, sir, not necessarily. They will be finished 
products. The Marine Corps may purchase a completely developed 
item and then test it for Marine Corps use. 


RELATIONSHIP TO RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. I assume from the explanation given for the series 
of projects we have just discussed that they are very closely related in 
the followup on research and development; is that right? 

Colonel Jounson. Most of the items we purchase with money under 
this activity are not developed by the Marine Corps. Most of them 
ure developed by other services, by private industry, or even, on occa- 
sion, by a foreign country. However, they have already been devel- 
oped. So this, as far as we are concerned, is the step following 
research and development. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is testing the adaptability to your field require- 
ments; is that it? 
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Colonel Jonnson. Yes, sir; that is part of it, and to determin 
whether they are suitable for Marine Corps use because of our peculiar 
operational concepts. 

Mr. Suepparp. When the Secretary was before the committee, he 
referred to a procurement policy that had recently been inaugurated 
wherein it is the policy to retrench in procurement of planes and, of 
course, the appurtenances thereto, until such time as those plane 
were proven factors or units. Does this presentation here have any 
comparability with that statement? 

Colonel Jounson. I believe this presentation supports that policy 
The items which we intend to purchase with these funds can no longer 
be considered as being in the developmental stage. They are prover 
items; they are finished projects as far as development is concerned, 
However, they have not been tested by the Marine Corps or been 
evaluated for Marine Corps use. 

Mr. SHepparpb. In other words, they are proven items insofar as 
workability, type, and adaptability pertain; but, so far as the Marine 
Corps is concerned, they are not proven items and will not be until 
such time as you put them over the hurdles and decide whether or not 
they apply to your system and are desirable? Is that right? 

Colonel Jonnson. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Anprews. Do you have any 280-millimeter guns in the Marine 
Corps? 

General SHEPHERD. No, sir, we do not. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Do you think you could use them, or want them’ 

General SHEPHERD. No, sir. We feel they are a little too large for 
our mobile activities. 

Mr. Anprews. Are you doing anything with reference to automatic 
ammunition? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparD. General, I want to say thanks to you and your 
supporting staff for the patience you have exercised in responding to 
our interrogations. I presume some of them may sound a little super- 
fluous to you, but we have our own ideas about things that we ought 
to inquire into and learn about. 

General SHepHerD. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, for your sympathetic understanding of our 
problems. 

Mr. SuepparD. Thank all of you gentlemen for your appearance, 
and we will endeavor to give your requests sympathetic consideration. 
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Taurspay, Marcu 3, 1955. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. WILLIAM L. REES, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 


OPERATIONS (AIR) 
CAPT. SAMUEL R. BROWN, JR., USN, ASSISTANT FOR BUDGETARY 


MATTERS, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 


TIONS (AIR) 
REAR ADM. LLOYD HARRISON, USN, ACTING CHIEF, BUREAU OF 


AERONAUTICS 
CAPT MORRIS A. HIRSCH, USN, COMPTROLLER 
EDWIN J. LEWIS, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 
DELYLE B. MEDLIN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER FOR BUDGETING 
CAPT. FRED D. PFOTENHAUER, USN, DIRECTOR, PRODUCTION 


DIVISION 
ROY BATH, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, INDUSTRIAL PLANNING DIVI- 


SION 
REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 


AND REPORTS 
Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate - ’ : $1, 379, 000,000 | $1, 973, 568, 000 $753, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward _- 424, 491, 715 1, 105, 069, 781 1, 388, 650, 000 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Reserve tools 

and facilities, Department of Defense’”’ (67 Stat. 337) - -|-- 5, 520, 470 
Reimbursements from other accounts_ - - 57, 011, 320 38, 200, 000 
Anticipated payments to be received in future years 

from reserved balance, sec. 110, Public Law 778. - ----- vite aatie 82, 000, 000 |... 


200, 000 


Total available for obligation 7 — or 860, 503,035 | 3, 204, 358, 251 2, 141, 850, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward ..-|—1, 105, 069, 781 “1, 388, 650, 000 —516, 764, 000 


Obligations incurred . r 755, 433, 254 eS} 815, 708, 251 1, 625, 086, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Aircraft and facilities, 
Navy’ -| 9, 187, 000 | 10, 210, 000 pounce eae 


Comparative transfer to ‘Navy military procurement’ *| —659, 211, 000° —98, 517, 000 


Total obligations | 705, 409, 254 7 ‘727, 401, 251 1, 625, 086, 000 


Note.—The unobligated balance carried forward, as shown in the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 
columns, together with obligated balances shown in the ‘‘Analysis of expenditures” schedule, takes account 
of anticipated payments from reserved balances under sec. 110, Public Law 778, as follows: June 30, 1955, 
$82,000,000; June 30, 1956, $7,000,000. 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


1. Aircraft procurement as $678, 183, 998 | $1, 525,079,606 | $1, 566, 932, 000 
2. Training equipment_-__.----.----- 14, 440, 808 39, 527, 080 18, 954, 000 
3. Aircraft modernization__.__...........--- . 3, 986, 288 42, 594, 565 39, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations ee 696, 611, 094 “ts 607, 201, 25 51 % 624, 886, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts 


1. Aircraft procurement ile 8, 798, 160 120, 200, 000 200, 000 


Total obligations 705, 409, 254 | 1, 727, 401, 251 1, 625, 086, 000 
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Obligations by objects 




































































Object classification 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 
Total number of permanent positions. _.............---- 756 | 714 640 
Average number of all employees... __..........------.-- 2, 520 2, 118 2, 075 01 
Number of employees at end of year. _...........--.---- 2, 326 2, 105 2.07% 
Average salaries and grades: ae be 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary................ Ba ah oo Re ORL $4, 164 $4, 193 | $4, 181 
RVING GEOR occ se - fies os5---08459--- GS-5.5 GS-5.4 GS-54 02 
Ungraded positions: Average salary-_-_........----- $4, 082 $4, 229 $4, 299 (3 
SS ee 07 
Direct Obligations i 
US 
01 Personal services: | 09 
PRINT DOE go Ore ck oes $11, 126, 031 $9, 681, 819 $9, 519, 899 10 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base __----- ae} 45, 666 | 40, 045 | 39, 491 15 
Payment above basic rates_.............---- seal 762, 920 678, 136 | 645, 610 
‘Total nereonal services... ..<..<......-. 11, 934, 617 | 10, 400, 000 | 10, 205, 000 D 
02 Travel_- Se ere ee ee chs yee Tote ee 698, 114 | 765, 000 | 765, 000 
03 Transportation of things-_--_----- BET a eed. caked co 3, 506, 772 3, 750, 000 | 3, 475, 000 
07 Other contractual services -_-......-......-..------- 1, 867, 445 | 7, 515, 500 | 280, 000 
Services performed by other agencies____--------| 27, 111 | 27, 000 | 27, 000 
08 Supplies and materials____--...-..-------- » Skuse 45, 507 | 347, 200 | 126, 720 ( 
09 Equipment Saeue sie casueaeueawonsdieee weal 546, 151,270 | 1,370, 619,051 | — 1,310, 388, 2% 
10 Lands and structures - ---_--- CIE a coe ees) 10, 729, 424 | 10, 227, 000 |--..--..- 
86 “Feuer SUS WURONEMNOIER... < | scinnecb oo sco oes 51, 497 | 50, 500 48, (00 09 
Nahe ese behosse iene va | 575,011,757 | 1, 403, 701, 251 1, 325, 315, 000 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally | 
charged to object class 09........................- eae 17, 608, 116 17, 500, 000 | 17, 000, 000 
"Total iveet CRONIN oo an ino acid access -cesa-s 557, 403, 641 | 1,386,201,251 | 1, 308, 315, 000 
| 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements 
From Other Accounts | 
A ae ORE eee ee ey) eee 8, 798, 160 120, 200, 000 200, 000 
| ——— | — — ————= 0 
Total: CRIN: oo no idebddascusascsddcpieacdde 566, 201, 801 1, 506, 401,251 | — 1, 308, 515, 000 0 
ALLOTMENT TO DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE : 
09 Equipment incncabitieta niet aiieiracn aon eteisaes 139, 300, 000 221, 000, 000 316, 571, 000 P 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE U 
07 . Other contractual services... . 2. 4.260..22..-.6-5-22- BOO G08 sian as Je a C 
09 Equipment , ak Gey aetsmae eae = ; 5, 593 
| — 
TORO ORO WG.cesvgisdee en nperechonzaaess 332, 497 | bess : 
ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
07 Other contractual services... ...-----.---------- —2, 531 | 4 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
07 Other contractual services. --....-..-...--.---.-.-- | —422, 513 | cag 
SUMMARY 
Summary of Personal Services | I 
Total number of permanent positions 756 | 714 | 60 
Average number of all employees bei nea ‘ 2, 520 | 2,118 | 2, 07 
Number of employees at end of year------- Sh pacaal 2, 326 | 2, 105 | 2, 07 | 
== = = Sa = ———$———_ 
Average salaries and grades: | | 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary -_-- ebnmes $4, 164 $4, 193 $4, 181 
Average grade ___ ‘ peed. bancaieee GS-5.5 | GS-5.4 | GS-54 
Ungraded positions: Average salary -..._-------- cual $4, 082 $4, 229 | $4, 229 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


SUMMARY—Ccontinued 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services: 

Permanent positions ‘ $11, 126, 031 $9, 681, 819 $9, 519, 899 
Regular pay in excess of 52- week base 45, 666 40, 045 39, 491 
Payment above basic rates- 762, 920 678, 136 645, 610 
Total personal services , 934, 617 10, 400, 000 , 205, 000 
02 Travel_. 698, 114 | 765, 000 765, 000 
(3 Transportation of things me ; 3, 506, 772 3, 750, 000 3, 475, 000 
(7 Other contractual services , 769, 305 7, 515, 500 280, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 27,111 27, 000 27, 000 
(8 Supplies and materials 45, 507 347, 200 126, 720 
09 Equipment 185, 456, 863 1, 591, 619, 051 , 626, 959, 280 

10 Lands and structures - - , 729, 424 10, 227, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments-.---- F 51, 497 50, £ 48, 000 
Subtotal 714, 219, 210 a 624, 701. 25 , 641, 886, 000 

Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally 

charged to object class 09 , 608, 116 7, 500, 7, , 000 


ES 


Total direct obligations 5, 611, 094 1, 607, 201, 2! , 624, 886, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


09 Equipment 48 798, 160 120, 200, 000 200, 


Total obligations_- “ 705, 409, 254 1,72 07. 401, , 625, 086, 


Analysis of expenditures 


GAN LIBRARI 


1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward. _- $6, 847, 507, 586 | $5, 208, 308,362 | $5, O85, 816, 613 
Obligations incurred during the year 755, 433, 254 1,815, 708,251 | 1, 625, 086, 000 


Tq 
= 


7, 602, 940, 840 7, 024, 016, 613 6, 710, 902, 613 
Reimbursements- -__- — 57, O11, 320 — 38, 200, 000 — 200, 000 
Payments anticipated in prior years from reserved 
balance, see. 110, Public Law 778- ‘ —75, 000, 000 
Obligations transferred to “Navy military procure- 
ment”? (pursuant to 1956 are act) - ~ 171, 862, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward ‘ 5, 208, 308, 362 5, 085, 816,613 | —4, 463, 840, 613 


¥ UF 


i 


Total expenditures ‘ 2, 337, 621, 158 , 900, 000, 000 2, 000, tas da 


UNIVEKSI 


Expeiditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - - | o 997 As 35, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations __- =e - , 865, 000, 000 1, 965, 000, 000 


Mr. SHepparp. We have with us this afternoon Rear Admiral 
Rees, Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, Air. 

I presume you have a statement you wish to present to the com- 
mittee at this time? 

Admiral Rrzs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You may make your presentation, and then you will 
be followed by Admiral Harrison, Acting Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics 

We will not propound any questions during your statement. You 
may proceed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL REES 


Admiral Rees. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a privilege for 
me to appear before you to discuss the program for naval aviation. 
The two appropriations to be discussed, namely, ‘‘Aircraft and related 
procurement” and “Aircraft and facilities,” constitute the major 
material support for the Naval Air Establishment. In general, the 
former provides the tools of war while the latter provides the support 
for those tools. Each is closely related to, and must be integrated 
with the other. Naval aviation also has an interest in three other 
appropriations, namely, ‘Military procurement, Navy,’ ‘Public 
works, Navy,” and “Research and development, Navy,” which will 
be discussed later in these hearings. — 

The naval aviation budetary programs which we are presenting 
today are vital to the primary missions of the Navy and contribute 
to the continental-defense aspects of the national-defense program. 
In a very real sense, all forces of our naval programs, because of the 
inherent flexibility of naval forces, contribute in some measure to the 
joint undertaking of a continental-defense system. Specific contribu- 
tions of airborne early warning and submarine surveillance are sup- 
ported by programs administered by the Bureau of Aeronautics. Our 
carrier striking forces will be augmented by an additional carrier air 
group this year. This increase raises the naval operating aircraft level 
to approximately 10,000 aircraft. Concurrently, we have made se- 
lected decreases in various noncombat aircraft in line with our contin- 
uing efforts to reduce the noncombat aircraft to the minimum com- 
mensurate with requirements. 

Our appropriation requests for the fiscal year 1956 are designed to 
continue the modernization of our forces and to provide for the ma- 
terial improvement of the supporting elements of these forces. Our 
planning must, and has, included those aspects having to do with both 
a localized conflict such as Korea, and more importantly, those aspects 
having to do with an all-out war. At the same time we have been, and 
will continue to be, aware of our responsibilities to achieve maximum 
capability at a minimum cost to our Government. 

The process of producing capable combat aircraft is extremely com- 
plex, and we, as the users of such aircraft, have had our share of diffi- 
culties as a result of this complexity. During the past several years 
we have completely canceled or made major cutbacks in procurement 
contracts for various aircraft models. We have taken these actions 
because there is obviously no merit in continuing production of an 
aircraft model which will not meet our requirements. On the other 
hand, we have increased production of aircraft models which have per- 
formed satisfactorily. I mention these points simply to emphasize 
my previous remark; that is, we are constantly striving to attain the 
highest degree of combat capability in our Naval Air Establishment 
with a minimum expenditure of funds. 


PRODUCTION POTENTIAL 


In planning our program we have continued to retire older aircraft 
to reserve stock. While these aircraft have a limited combat poten- 
tial, in the event of mobilization they can be used to fill noncombat 
and training billets. This, in turn, will permit our national productive 
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capability to concentrate on combat models in the event of an all-out 
war. 1 feel that this aspect, coupled with a sound peacetime produc- 
ion rate, gives us a solid base from which to start should full mobiliza- 
tion be required. We have endeavored, in our procurement planning, 
{0 put our manufacturers on a level production basis best designed 
to maintain the ‘long pull.’ I believe much has been accomplished 
along these lines during the past year, and I believe that our aircraft 
and engine manufacturers are generally in a better position, mobiliza- 
tion wise, than they were a year ago. 


AVIATION BASES 


I cannot overemphasize the importance of our naval air stations in 
their role of developing and supporting our combat capability. Our 
operational stations provide the facilities for basing and training our 
combat squadrons—without such facilities it would be impossible to 
train our young men to shoot, to bomb, and, in fact, to fly the aircraft 
assigned. Our industrial and test stations provide the operational and 
logistic support and engineering development so essential in these 
times. And our reserve stations provide the facilities for us to con- 
tinue to train our reserve forces so that they will be ready. All three 
of the foregoing categories are necessary for a balanced and well 
supported team. 

During the past several years we have concentrated on the modern- 
ization of our combat aircraft to a greater degree than our supporting 
Shore Establishment. We are now endeavoring to give sufficient em- 
phasis to the rehabilitation and modernization of our air stations to 
insure that they are capable, in fact, of adequately supporting our 
modernized combat forces. For fiscal year 1956, in recognition of the 
increasing operational activity, we are designating three continental 
air activities as Navy auxiliary air stations or air facilities, as follows: 
NAF Ream Field, Calif.; NAAS Mayport, Fla.; NAAS Edenton, N. C. 
These designations more fittingly represent their increasing operating 
status. Finally, in regards to this subject, the increased scope of 
operational activity can be directly associated with the increasing 
quantity of high performance aircraft that will be operating in fisca 
vear 1956. 

I believe that the funds requested for station support are austere 
and at a minimum essential for our effective operations. 


TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


We have continued to advance and improve in the fields of anti- 
submarine warfare and delivery of various weapons. I believe that 
in these areas we are ahead of our potential enemies, and we must 
insure that we remain ahead. I can assure you that we will continue 
to take advantage of every new development. 


TRAINING 


The qualitative improvement of our carrier striking forces requires 
the allocation of additional resources for more effective training of 
manpower for the naval aeronautical organization. We are planning 
to considerably increase the number of jet hours in our training sylla- 
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bus. This has given rise to an even more insistent demand for spac 
expansion, so that the planned 1956 support contains two addition) 
auxiliary landing fields. The Continental Air Defense Command p. 
quirements give rise to increased technical training for airborne early 
warning squadrons. Training support for the additional carrier gj 
group adds to the requirement for increased pilot output. The bud. 
getary programs before you provide the essential support for they 
planned increases in our training programs. 


PERSONNEL 


We have provided the maximum necessary number of military per. 
sonnel to our combat forces by reducing shore or noncombat billets, 
and by replacing military personnel in support billets by civilian per. 
sonnel wherever possible. I can assure you that we will continue our 
efforts along these lines to obtain the maximum utilization of ou 
military manpower in direct operation of military equipment. 

I would like to repeat what we said last year. We are maintaining 
our forces for the “long pull,” not for a year of crisis; our planning is 
designed to provide a sturdy military posture which can be maintained 
over an extended period of uneasy peace, rather than peaking forces 
at greater costs for a particular period of tension. 

I have some additional remarks that I would like to make off the 
record. 

(The following statement was read off the record, but after review 
by the Bureau was submitted for the record:) 


You will recall that last year we stated we needed about 2,400 aircraft per year 
just to maintain our active inventory. This annual procurement requirement 
was, and is, based on replacing those aircraft lost due to crashes and those that 
can no longer be economically continued in service. We have naturally endeavored 
to reduce our accident rate and we have met with considerable success in this 
area. This, in turn, reduces our attrition replacement requirement. On the 
other hand, since our operating force level has been increased from 9,941 to 
10,061, our present estimate, based on a mathematical application of our existing 
planning factors, continues to indicate a requirement of approximately 2,400 
aircraft per year to maintain our operating force level. We will, of course, 
continue our efforts to reduce our annual replacement rate insofar as inventory 
requirements are concerned. 

In the fiscal year 1956 program we are planning the procurement of 1,613 
aircraft. These additional aircraft, when combined with deliveries already 
financed, will provide approximately 2,400 aircraft deliveries per year throug) 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

I should like to point out that as our prior procurement funds are expended, 
and no longer available for reprograming, the Navy’s annual aircraft procuremen' 
request will approach, as a minimum, the annual sustaining rate previous 
discussed. This is a requisite to insure an adequate quantity of aircraft. On the 
other hand, it may very well be necessary to procure aircraft over and above this 
minimum requirement in order to achieve a satisfactory degree of combat capabil- 
ity in comparison to aircraft possessed by our potential enemies. I believe, 
therefore, that it is unwise to determine and adhere to some particular numbe! 
of aircraft per year as being the norm that will always provide a fully capable 
naval air arm. New developments by our enemies could well outmode oll! 
forces in a short space of time. I can assure you that we have been, and wil 
continue to be, alert to these aspects. 


Mr. Suepparp. At this time we will have a statement by Rear Adu. 
Lloyd Harrison, Acting Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL HARRISON 


Admiral Harrison. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, since this is 
the first time I have been privileged to appear before you as the prin- 
cipal witness supporting the appropriation estimates for naval avia- 
tion, I should like to assure you of my awareness of the far-reaching 
issues coming before this committee for resolution. Being fully 
mindful of your important responsibilities, | am most earnest in my 
desire to assist you in every way I possibly can and all of us here 
will do our utmost to explain in proper perspective the budgetary 
estimates associated with the plans which Admiral Rees has just 
outlined. 

Our appropriation estimates for the support of these plans in 1956 
total $1,885,246,000, which in the President’s budget is distributed 
among four appropriations : $753 million under “Aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy” for new aircraft and aircraft modifications; 
$814,500,000 under ‘‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy”’ for the operational 
costs of naval aviation; $152,602,000 under “Navy military pro- 
curement”’ for missiles and electronic equipment; and $165,144,000 
under ‘‘Research and development, Navy” for developmental effort 
directed towards improving our aeronautical equipment. These com- 
bined estimates are more than $1 billion less than was appropriated 
for corresponding program areas in 1955 and reflect throughout our 
endeavor to make full use of all existing resources and to increase 
continually in operating efficiency. By virtue of many funding reduc- 
tions of a one-time nature, we are enabled this year, as Secretary 
Thomas explained earlier, to present appropriation requests sub- 
stantially lower than would be required normally to finance a naval 
aviation defense effort of comparable magnitude. 

In order to present to you a more comprehensive explanation of 
our budgetary requirements and program status, I have included in 
this prepared statement classified military information affecting the 
national security. Before proceeding further, therefore, 1 should 
like your permission to delete prior to publication in the public 
record those portions of my statement which must be classified to 
safeguard the national security. For your convenience, I have here 
an unclassified version of the statement which may be inserted in the 
public record without compromise to security. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


As in previous years, aircraft procurement is the largest and 
many respects the most important area of our budget request. Our 
plans for 1956 call for the ordering of 1,613 aircraft at a cost of 
$1,525,867,000, but more than half this cost can be offset by unused 
appropriation balances and other assets available from previous 
years, so that only $653,750,000 in additional appropriation authority 
Is required to finance this procurement. Approximately one-half of 
this appropriation offset was derived from funds released by the can- 
cellation of aircraft previously ordered but on which required per- 
formance specifications were not met on a timely basis. A ¢ omparable 
amount was derived from delaying orders for additional quantities of 
aircraft in models where production slippages made unnecessary the 
Placing of further contracts until next year. These deferred orders 
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have been reprogramed as part of our 1956 procurement and are gy 
presented in the justification material before you for consideration, 

The particular models and numbers of each model programed fo; 
procurement in 1956 have been arrived at after thorough study of 
many factors, the principal among which are: Fleet requirements: 
aircraft already on order but undelivered; the production capabilities 
of the aircraft industry; and a prudent regard for developments jy 
prospect over the next several years. In addition, the magnitude of 
the new procurement program we are requesting has been affected 
rather significantly by our revised system of introducing aircraft of 
new design into fleet squadrons. 

Throughout the Korean period we were greatly influenced in most 
of our actions by the prevailing ominous prospects of worldwide 
conflict. Under these circumstances we were impelled to proceed 
rapidly with contracts for newly developed models of aircraft which 
appeared then to have great combat promise but which were largely 
unproved at the time. You may recall that these planes had been 
in developmental status for some years and that leading experts, 
both in industry and in the Navy, were convinced that their produe- 
tion for fleet use was feasible. Because the needs of our combat 
squadrons for modern aircraft were so urgent, we accepted these 
production promises as justifiable risks even though development was 
incomplete and full-scale evaluation testing had not been accom- 
plished. When production actually got underway, we found that the 
problems involved in the transition from reciprocating to jet power 
were much greater than anybody had foreseen and that the produc- 
tion promised did not fully materialize. That it failed to do so is 
somewhat more understandable in retrospect upon realization of just 
how far-reaching this transition from reciprocating to jet power in 
aircraft actually was viewed in retrospect, what we were attempting 
to do was to telescope within several years a transition comparable 
to that which occurred in the last century when the Navy converted 
from sail to steam. 


NEW SYSTEM OF INTRODUCING AIRCRAFT 


This past year, in consonance with the policy of gearing national 
preparedness to an extended period of world tension, we have adopted 
a better integrated system of providing new combat aircraft for our 
fleet squadrons. For abbreviated reference, we identify this system 
as FIRM—Fleet Introduction of Replacement Models. Under 
FIRM we start a new model in production at a very low rate and 
hold the production rate low until performance characteristics and 
production problems have been well ascertained and reflected in any 
necessary planned improvement. The initial deliveries from. the 
production line go immediately into test, where they are thoroughly 
evaluated to demonstrate that the model is operationally serviceable 
and in all respects fleet-ready before production is accelerated to 
provide the large quantities needed for fleet squadrons. This more 
orderly phasing of production and testing actually leads in practice 
to earlier delivery of fleet-ready aircraft and should greatly simplify 
fleet problems of maintaining the aircraft assigned to its combat 
squadrons, 
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Very similar procedures are required in several of our component 
equipment areas, particularly electronics and engines, prior to full 
release of new designs for volume production. Since much of our 
aircraft production slippage in recent years has been due essentially 
to problems in equipment areas, we are providing greater assurance 
than we have had that important component equipment is serviceable 
and producible on a timely basis. Often this assurance can be sup- 
plied only by doing in our equipment areas what we are doing under 
Firm for our aircraft—bring them into production at a low rate so 
that they can be thoroughly evaluated prior to their introduction into 
the aircraft production program. We accordingly have established a 
program of pilot-line production of components of new design, under 
which selected types of complex equipment will be produced and 
service-tested in small quantities before being scheduled for specific 
aircraft installations. There is in our budget estimates a request of 
approximately $11 million to finance this new pilot-line program. 


AIRCRAFT DELIVERIES 


Despite these and other actions to reduce procurement lead-time, 
the chain of essential steps which must transpire between the placing 
of a contract for aircraft and actual delivery of the aircraft necessarily 
involves a time span of many months. The scheduled delivery 
period of new aircraft to be ordered under the program we are present- 
ing covers a time span of approximately 1 year and occurs primarily 
in calendar year 1957. All of the aircraft to be delivered throughout 
this period are markedly superior to the aircraft they will displace in 
our operating complements and when delivered will substantially 
improve our operational readiness. 

The new aircraft planned for procurement in 1956, typically have 
much superior performance capabilities and are mostly jet powered, 
since Our primary emphasis in procurement is on high-performance 
jet models. There is at this time, however, still a place for propeller 
aircraft in our operating complements and our planned new procure- 
ment program thus reflects, both in the range and quantities of models 
programed, a judicious balance between present requirements and 
future prospects. Some of the outstanding performance character- 
istics of the various models we are requesting funds to procure are 
depicted in a film report which we would very much appreciate an 
opportunity of showing at some appropriate point in these hearings, 
preferably when you come to the aircraft procurement activity of 
our budget request. 


MOBILIZATION PREPAREDNESS 


In conjunction with our programing of new procurement, we are 
endeavoring to improve our industrial expansibility potential to the 
fullest possible extent. Within the 2,400 annual aircraft delivery 
rate on which our current programing is based, one of the considera- 
tions in distributing orders is the production base needed to facilitate 
rapid expansion in the event full-scale mobilization should become 
necessary. In this event we would be faced immediately with the 
necessity of expanding aircraft production. Going production lines 
supplemented by tooling geared to mass production represent the 
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most practical means of preparing now for this contingency and each 
passing year finds us closer to our objective. It should be recognized 
that a strong current rate of production is essential, not only to pro- 
vide the aircraft replacements required in our operating squadrons 
but also, and of the same order of importance, to assure mobilization 
expansibility. 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS AND AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


The programed augmentation of our active carrier striking forces 
by the addition of one carrier air group with its supporting carrier will 
increase both the number of aircraft to be operated and the total hours 
to be flown next year over 1955. This augmentation in forces gen- 
erates corresponding increases in our flight operations and aircraft 
overhaul estimates but these increases are relatively small. A far 
greater impact is occasioned by the rising percentage of high-perform- 
ance aircraft in our operating complements. Many of our newer jet 
models, for example, cost from 4 to 6 times as much per hour to operate 
as the propeller aircraft they displace and it is this factor which largely 
accounts for the approximately 10 percent higher request being made 
this year relative to 1955. Our overall request for these related budget 
areas totals $469 million and is based on a detailed pricing of flying 
hours by model and overhaul workload by aircraft or engine type. 

Everything that we can conceive of is being done to reduce flying- 
hour costs but fuel consumption, which is the major component of 
flying hours cost, is closely related to engine thrust or power. ‘The 
high-thrust aircraft being delivered to our fleet squadrons to improve 
combat capabilities consume larger quantities of fuel than the obso- 
lescent aircraft they displace. This higher consumption of fuel, while 
costly, is inescapable if the performance of our fleet aircraft is to equal 
or exceed that of potential enemy aircraft. 

Somewhat greater opportunity for management influence exists in 
our overhaul programs and we are making an aggressive effort to 
reduce costs in that area. During the past several years we have 
instituted a number of significant improvements and have been suc- 
cessful in reducing unit costs of overhauling aircraft and engines. 
We hope to be able and we plan to make further improvements in 
1956 and in recognition of this have included an 8-percent improve- 
ment factor in our 1956 estimates. Our 1956 aircraft overhaul esti- 
mates accordingly are based on accomplishing the workload to be 
generated by operational requirements in 1956 priced at unit costs 
8-percent less than those currently being experienced. 


STATION OPERATIONS 


Corresponding improvements are being made and planned in the 
operation of our Shore Establishment which, for 1956, is budgeted at 
$189.1 million. While the vital functions which the Aviation Shore 
Establishment performs in supporting fleet operations and in increas- 
ing the combat effectiveness of naval aviation are well recognized, 
the extent to which our station operations workload is affected by 
the increasing complexity of air operations is not always as fully 
appreciated. We are confronted with a large expansion in the pilot 
and technical training programs conducted on our stations. Inter- 
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national commitments call for wider geographic dispersal of our forces, 
necessitating the activation of additional stations Overseas. The high 
performance aircraft we are bringing into our operating complements 
require considerably more airspace than their predecessors, and call 
for both the commissioning of additional stations and higher utiliza- 
tion of present facilities within the orbit of existing stations. Larger 
overhaul programs in our industrial repair shops likewise dictate 
more extensive station support. These and similar factors all com- 
bine to add substantially to workload and financial requirements 
within our station operations area. 

Simultaneous with this pyramiding workload, sizable reductions are 
being made in our military complements and large numbers of military 
personnel are being reassigned from shore to fleet billets. The re- 
assignment of military personnel to more direct combat billets enables 
the Navy to obtain greater military benefit from its military man- 
power. Many of these planned reassignments are dependent upon 
the employment of replacement civilians in essential billets being 
vacated by military personnel and necessary funds to make these 
reassignments possible have been included in the estimates before 
you for consideration. 

Another change of significance in our station operations area is 
the greater reliance being placed on contractual services wherever 
feasible. In the training command, for example, we are in the 
process of going to commercial refueling of aircraft at stations sup- 
porting the pilot training program. We have found through trial 
during the past year that commercial refueling is both economical 
and efficient at these stations. At all of our stations we have, for 
some time, been making extensive use of contractual services for 
structural repair work, it being our established policy to give pref- 
erence to private contractors for these projects except in the rela- 
tively few instances in which military considerations make that 
impracticable. 

SUPPORTING PROGRAMS 


Another significant budget area is the one captioned ‘Supporting 
equipment, materiel and services.’”? This area comprises a group of 
12 important programs totaling in the aggregate $100.7 million in 
1955 and $106.4 million in 1956. Among the more important require- 
ments budgeted in this area are tactical equipment for the Marine 
air wings, cameras and related equipment for photographic-version 
aircraft, and specialized equipment for the launching and landing of 
aircraft aboard our Navy carriers. All of the requirements budgeted 
in this supporting area are directly related to one or more of the 
primary program factors: Deliveries of new aircraft and related aero- 
nautical material; aviation training; projected aircraft operations; and 
the number of carriers operating in fleet complements. 


AVIATION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


_Approximately 9 percent of our total request is budgeted for avia- 
tion research and development. The amount being requested for this 
purpose in 1956 is $156.1 millions, of which by far the largest portion 
ls to continue highly important and promising projects already under- 
way in direct support of current operational requirements. Only rela- 
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tively small sums are budgeted to initiate new studies which in turn 
will determine the most promising areas for future development. 

The rapid progress achieved in naval aviation during the past decade 
stems largely from technological advances accruing from aggressive 
programs of research and development, both in this country and 
abroad. We keep abreast of all developments in fields related to 
aeronautics and endeavor to take full advantage of any advances 
adaptable to our requirements. The steam catapults and angled 
decks on our newest carriers, for example, originated as a British 
idea but we historically and necessarily must look to our own research 
and development program for most of the improvements needed to 
maintain superiority in striking power of our carrier task forces and 
in other fields of our combat responsibility. Vigorous pursuit of a 
carefully coordinated aviation research and development program is 
the only means whereby this important challenge can be met. 


GUIDED MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Earlier witnesses before this committee have testified to the general 
progress being made in providing fleet combat squadrons with guided 
missile capabilities. The first air-launched missile to go into produc- 
tion in the United States is now being employed by fleet squadrons to 
develop effective guided missile tactics. Based on evaluation firings 
to date, this missile possesses a much greater kill probability against 
aerial targets than any air-launched weapon heretofore used. Sizable 
additional quantities are programed for procurement in 1956, in phase 
with expanding fleet employment of missiles. More limited quantities 
of other missiles also are programed for procurement for fleet use. 

Our total request for missile procurement in 1956 is $119 million, 
which includes $6.1 million for supporting equipment with which our 
squadrons and missile service units must be equipped in order to have 
missile employment capabilities. Approximately $51.4 million of 
this request is budgeted for small quantities of a number of more 
advanced missile models for technical or fleet evaluation of improved 
designs. Military considerations require that each of our current 
service-type missiles be appropriately backed up by the development 
and evaluation of successor missiles, with alternative guidance sys- 
tems, for phase-in as current models become obsolescent or as enemy- 
developed countermeasure techniques may nullify their military 
advantages. 

CARRYOVER OF OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Not all of the obligational authority provided under our major con- 
tinuing appropriation, “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy’”’ is 
converted into contractual obligations during the initial year of the 
procurement program. Scheduled production takes place over a num- 
ber of years and procurement activity goes on throughout the entire 
period. One of the significant advantages of a continuing appropria- 
tion is the fact that it releases us from fiscal pressure to incur obliga- 
tions within an arbitrary time span that will be incompatible with the 
dynamic character of our continuing aircraft production program. 
It thus provides the necessary flexibility for the exercise of prudent 
foresight in the administration of this major continuing program. 
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The large unobligated balance anticipated at June 30, 1955, about 
31,389 million, reflects primarily the program slippages previously 
discussed. More than half of this balance can be applied to the new 
\956 program and our 1956 funding is based on making full use of this 
available carryover. The remainder is required to complete procure- 
ment previously authorized and in progress. Again at June 30, 1956, 
a further carryover is anticipated but the entire amount of that carry- 
over will be required to complete procurement then in progress or as- 
sciated with previously authorized aircraft programs. 

If we are to outfit our aircraft with the most modern equipment pro- 
curable, and if we are to maintain orderly procurement processes near 
the end of any fiscal year, carryover of obligational authority is essen- 
tial, Various component procurements will be in varying stages of 
completion at the close of the fiscal year and funds are required to com- 
plete this procurement. In addition, we should and must have funds 
reserved and available for the engineering changes necessary to correct 
or improve items in production and on order. We likewise should 
and must have funds available to phase the production of supporting 
spares in proper balance with the production of aircraft and installed 
components. We cannot state with precision what the minimum of 
unobligated carryover from year to year should be. However, the 
1956 unobligated balance reflected in this budget represents our best 
estimate of the required normal carryover. In the event that pro- 
graming changes occur which increase fund availability beyond pro- 
gram requirements it is our practice, as exemplified in this year’s 
budget presentation, to apply such funds as a credit against future 
procurement requirements. 

Formal justification of each activity in our estimate is contained in 
the official unclassified budget books furnished this committee last 
January and further explanation is contained in the classified supple- 
ments I have here with me today. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I should like to emphasize that the sum 
of $1,885.2 millions we are requesting in new appropriations for naval 
aviation has been rigorously screened during the many review stages 
of the budget process we have gone through this year. No items are 
included which have not survived critical examination as to justifica- 
tion, backup, and priority from initial preparation to final review. 
These estimates are more than $1 billion less than was appropriated 
last year and reflect throughout our most earnest endeavors to accom- 
plish, at the lowest possible cost to the taxpayer, the missions assigned 
us in furtherance of national defense. 

Mr. SHepparD. Thank you, Admiral Harrison and Admiral Rees. 
Your statements appear well prepared and were well presented. 

Now, we were approached this morning relative to seeing a couple 
of movies you want to show the committee. 

Due to the lateness of the hour, we will see your charts first and then 
pick up with the movies tomorrow. 

(Presentation of charts off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparD. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 
clock tomorrow morning. 
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Fripay, Marcu 4, 1955, 


Mr. SHepparD. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order, |; 
is my understanding that you have two motion pictures that you would 
like to show the committee. 

Admiral. Harrison. We thought that we would show the airplane 
picture this morning, and with your permission, defer the guided. 
missile picture until we come to the guided-missile area. We have the 
guided-missile picture here, however, if you would prefer to see it now 
rather than later. 

Mr. SuHepparp. If it does not make any difference, I would prefer 
to have one picture follow the other. I would like to get the overall 
so when we get to the details in the hearings, we will not have to 
interrupt them. 

(Two motion pictures were presented.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Admiral, I find these pictorial exhibits very interest- 
ing and educational. It brought to the committee a visual concept 
that would be difficult to obtain by a process other than the one we 
have just had. 

Now, with reference to the general statements that have been made 
by you gentlemen, do you have any questions pertaining to the general 
statements, Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. AnpreEws. I would like to ask Admiral Rees one or two ques- 
tions. 

NAVY’S ROLE IN CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


On the first page of your statement you say: 


The naval aviation budgetary programs which we are presenting today are vital 
to the primary missions of the Navy and contribute to the continental defense 
aspects of the national-defense program. 

Tell us briefly what part Navy plays in the continental defense. 
Are you under the jurisdiction, or command, of General Chidlaw out 
at Colorado Springs? 

Admiral Rees. We have a unit out there on his staff under Admiral 
Morehouse. That unit has charge of certain of the naval aspects of 
continental defense. 

In addition, the fleets themselves, while not directly under the 
command of General Chidlaw, have certain functions to perform 
which they do in cooperation with him. 

Mr. ANpreEws. Are you engaged in the early warning system? 

Admiral Ress. We are engaged in that; yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. AnprREws. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth, do you have any questions 
with reference to the statements that have been presented? 


ECONOMIES ACHIEVED IN OPERATIONS 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that | 
think the opening statements have been both interesting and helpful. 

I have noted with interest, among other things, the fact that the 
request for the 4 appropriations connected with naval aircraft and 
procurement amount to more the $1 billion less than those 4 appro- 
priations in the current fiscal year; also, the description of the new 
system of introducing aircraft emphasizing the holding of a new 
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model in production to a very low rate until the model is proven. In 
vour statement you say that this change apparently contributes 
greatly in terms of not only economy, but actually leads in practice 
io earlier delivery of fleet- ready aircraft. 

Also I note that you say in the statement that great progress has 
been made in substituting civilian personnel for military personnel, 
thereby relieving the military personnel for operational work. 

Also the fact “that it has been found possible to reduce overhaul 
costs by 8 percent. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCING NUMBER OF PLANES IN NONOPERATING “PIPELINE” 


Mr. WiGGLEswortH. I understand from what you have said that 
the contemplated active inventory in the next fiscal vear is in the 
neighborhood of 13,000 planes, of which some 10,000 are operational. 

You have given us off the record the number that you carry in the 
so-called pipeline. In that connection I want to quote from last 
year’s report from the committee as follows: 


As to the pipeline situation, figures available to the committee showed that 
about 25 percent of the total active aircraft are in a nonoperating status at any 
given time. This holds true for both first- and second-line planes. When it is 
considered that rapid technological advances in the development keep the first- 
line life of present-day aircraft somewhat short, thus repeatedly generating new 
requirements for more modern replacements, it is important from a budgetary 
standpoint to do everything reasonably possible to reduce the number of first-line 
planes constantly in the nonoperating pipeline. 

The committee has not had an opportunity to fully explore all facets of the 
matter, but has the feeling that this may be an area where some changes in 
procedure and concept might yield important savings and we intend to pursue 
this subject in connection with the 1956 presentation. 

Has it been possible to make any progress along the lines suggested 
in the report? 

Admiral Ress. We have, as far as the Chief of Naval Operations is 
concerned, made considerable progress. More particularly, we have 
extended the service life of jet aircraft and have reduced the overall 
percentage of aircraft in support from 25 to 23 percent. 

I believe the Bureau of Aeronautics can add to this. 

Admiral Harrison. In the area of logistic support, aircraft we 
have improved management by reducing the out-of-service time. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortH. How much? 

Admiral Harrison. Well, for jet fighters we have effected an 
extension of the tour of service by 3 months. That will give approxi- 
mately 12 percent more operating life in that one area. 

Mr. WiaaLteswortH. Do you mean that in that one area you have 
reduced the out-of-service time by 12 percent? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir, we have increased the time of in- 
service availability by 12 percent. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. You apparently have not reduced the per- 
centage of planes in the pipeline at any one time, but you have 
shortened the percentage of the time they are there? 

Captain Brown. We have reduced the number of aircraft roughly 
from 3,000 to 2,900 inactive, and at the same time we have inc reased 
the operating number from approximately 9,900 to 10,000. 

Admiral CLexton. During the longer period of time, however, the 
reduction is 600, because in 1949, when we used to run this same 
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system, the requirements were about 3,500 for 10,000 operating 
aircraft, whereas now they are 2,900, so that there is a significant 
reduction over the period. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. It would appear then from data furnished 
the committee that the overall percentage in the pipeline contemplated 
for the fiscal year 1956 is about 23 or 24 percent. If that be true, the 
progress realized is in terms of a shorter percentage of the time in 
the pipeline rather than in terms of a reduction in percentage of planes 
in the pipeline at any one time; is that not correct? 

Captain Brown. The reduction in the percentage of inactivity of 
aircraft reduces the number of inactive aircraft. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Is there any reduction in ‘‘percentage’’ that 
is what I am asking. 

Captain Brown. There is a reduction in the percentage. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. How much? ; 

Captain Brown. Slightly less than 100 aircraft. 

Mr. WieGteswortH. Do you mean there will be in the line at any 
1 time 100 planes less on the average in 1956 than there have been 
in the fiscal year 1955? Is that what you are saying? 

Captain Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. And on top of that, the time that any given 
plane will be there is shorter; is that also a fact? 

Captain Brown. The two are related; yes. To get a lesser number 
in the pipeline it is necessary to reduce the time they spend in the 
inactive status. That combined with the increased number operating 
gives you the reduction of approximately 2 percent in the logistic 
support area. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. The 100 planes referred to being the 2 percent 
that you estimate? 

Captain Brown. No, sir. The 100 aircraft combined with the 
increased number in the operating figure equal the 2-percent reduction, 
approximately. 


NEW PLANE PROCUREMENT TO MEET MODERNIZATION AND 
REPLACEMENT NEEDS 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. I understand the new planes we must acquire 
are acquired almost completely for modernization purposes; is that 
correct? 

Admiral Rrers. The 1,600 planes we are buying this year are 
required for modernization purposes; is that your question? 

Mr. WiaGLesworta. Yes. 

Admiral Ress. No; I do not think that is entirely correct. 

Captain Brown. The procurement requested this year, coupled 
with previous procurement, will give us the necessary aircraft to main- 
tain our operating forces and to modernize the operating forces as 
rapidly as we can with the aircraft that can be purchased. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. That is what I intended to state. In other 
words, you are not seeking to enlarge substantially; it is almost com- 
pletely a modernization and replacement program that you are under- 
taking? 

Admiral Ress. That is correct. 
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PERCENTAGE OF MODERNIZATION 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Without going into too much detail, I under- 
sand that as of the present time you are about 50 percent modernized 
and as of December 1957, you expect to be 85 percent modernized, 
hich is about as high as, as a practical matter, we can hope to go at 
any one time. 

Admiral Rers. That is correct, sir, about 85 percent. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Off the reord. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER AND COST OF NEW PLANES 


Mr. WiageLeswortn. I gather from what you have told us off the 
record, among other things, that it is estimated that we must acquire 
about 2,400 planes a year for the purpose of replacement, 1,000 of 
that total being attributable to losses from crashes, the balance being 
attributable to planes which become no longer serviceable. 

You gave us last year, I think an average figure for the cost of a 
new plane. I know it has been going up, but what is a fair average 
figure now? 

Captain Hrrscu. I will have to supply that. 

Mr. WiaaGLeswortu. Is it over a million dollars? 

Captain Hrrscu. In the 1955 program the average cost was 
$1,139,000, and in 1956 the average is $945,000. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. So if you apply that average figure to the 
2400 planes by way of replacement, it really means an expense of 
somewhere around $2,400 million, a year? 

Captain Hrrscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. 1 billion of which is attributable to crash 
losses? 

Captain Hirscu. That is one way of stating it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeiesworth. I think you have furnished the committee 
with data which shows the number of planes ordered and accepted 
year by year; have you not? 

Captam Hirscu. We have, sir. 

Mr. WieeteswortnH. And also information which will show the 
number of planes funded, but not delivered? 

Captain Hirscn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WigeLteswortH. That has been furnished already? 

Captain Hirscn. Yes, sir. 


LEAD TIME ON PLANES 


‘. WigeLeswortH. What have been the developments since you 

were yo here, if any, in regard to the length of lead time involved? 

Captain ProreNHAUER. Our aver age lead time at present is of the 
order of 18 to 20 months, depending on the particular planes you are 
talking about. 

Mr. WigeLeswortH. That is about the same figure you gave us a 
year ago? 

Captain ProreNHAvER. Yes, sir; just about. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. I think that is all the questions I have, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr. SuepparD. Are there any other questions pertaining to th 
statements made to the committee? The details will come later, o 
course. 


STATUS OF FUNDS FOR AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Mr. OstrertaG. As I understand, Admiral, you are requesting 
$753 million in new money and there is an unexpended, unobligated 
balance of $1,388 million, or in that neighborhood. Is that correct? 

Admiral Harrison. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ostertag. Which means that there will be better than 99 
billion available for new contracts in aircraft procurement, Navy, jy 
the year ahead? 

Captain Hirscu. Yes, sir. I have a chart which I believe wil] 
explain this problem of the unobligated carryover and balances. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is as good a place as any to get ié in the record: 
because, if you gentlemen do not clear it up, I am going to later on, 
So we might as well do it now, Mr. Ostertag. 

Captain Hirscw. Mr. Chairman, this [indicating] represents the 
total amount of funds available m tlre “Aircraft and related procure- 
ment’’ appropriation. We have three cardinal points here—the 
carryover of unobligated funds on July 1, 1954, on July 1, 1955, and on 
July 1, 1956 [indicating]. 

Referring first to July 1, 1954, which was the beginning of our 
current fiscal year, we come into the fiscal year with that amount 
unobligated [indicating]. That is in the past year, coming into this 


fiscal year. On July 1, 1954, we received a new appropriation for 


1955, which brought us up to a total availability of funds in the 
neighborhood of $3 billion. 

Now these funds were destined for use in several areas. We have 
indicated on the top, in yellow, the amount of funds appropriated to 
carry out the 1955 program totaling $1,979 million. 

It was determined that the 1955 program would only involve 
requirements of $1,566 million. That left available to transfer to the 
fiscal year 1956 program the amount of $413 million. 

The unobligated carryover from the previous year amounting to 
$1,105 million is shown in gray. The largest single item of $503 
million is comprised of $407 million which has been applied against the 
1956 program and $96 million which is required to procure installation 
quantities of equipment for prior year aircraft programs. 

The remaining unobligated amount falls into three areas; $7) 
million to be applied against engineering changes that we anticipate 
will be generated in the production life of airplanes that are on order; 
$345 million to buy the engine spare parts that are needed to support 
the airplanes which we have on order; and $187 million to buy vendor 
spare parts to support planes that have already been ordered. 

Mr. OstrertaG. The minute a plane is on order, the value of that 
plane is obligated; is that correct? 

Captain Hrrscu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Therefore, everything that is on order is obligated. 

Captain Hrrscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG, Then why do we need to have all of these various 
and sundry figures, when it is either obligated or unobligated? 

Captain Hirscu. Well, it is the matter of the need of those funds 
to carry out the program. Although the money is unobligated, that 
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money is nevertheless needed to carry forward the implementation 
of the program. 

If you want to go into the funding pattern of procurement of air- 
craft, IT am prepared to do that with another chart; also, I am pre- 
pared to go into the obligational pattern and the expenditure pattern 
of the aircraft program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Captain, why don’t you do this for simplification? 
Pick up your totals in 1954, carry them over into your next year show- 
ing the anticipated amount, and then let the questions develop by 
members of the committee for clearing it up in their minds? 

Captain Hrrscu. Yes, sir. We came into fiseal 1955 with this total 
amount of unobligated funds [indicating]. 

Mr. WiGGLESWorRTH. Can you not go back and say that at the end 
of June 1954, we had so much carryover; we received for 1955 so 
much in appropriations, making available for that year, so much, 
that during the year you expect to spend so much, leaving the end 
of the year so much carryover 

Captain Hrrscu. Yes, sir; I can. 

Mr. ANprEws. Two words will make it plain for me and make it 
very simple—unobligated money and spent money. That is what 
we want to know. 

Captain Hrrscw. We had an unexpended balance on June 30, 1954, 
of $6,313 million in the “Aircraft and related procurement” appro- 
priation. 

Mr. ANDREws. What do you call that—unspent? 

Captain Hirscu. That is the unexpended balance of funds. 

Mr. OstertTaG. Not obligated? 

Captain Hrrscu. Most of it was obligated. 

Mr. WiaceLteswortnH. Now you have $1,979 million. 

Captain Hirscu. Now we have in the 1955 appropriation $1,979 
million. That made $8,292 million available for expenditure in the 
fiscal year 1955. 

Our estimated expenditures during the fiscal year 1955 are $1,900 
million. That gives us an unexpended balance on June 30, 1955 of 
86,392 million. We have asked for an appropriation in 1956 of $753 
nillion. That provides an availability for expenditure during fiscal 
1956 of $6,973 million. 

Mr. WiccLeswortnH. That does not seem to be right, according to 

my figures. 
_ Captain Hirscx. There have been adjustments because of changes 
in appropriation structure. Guided missiles were taken out of this 
ippropriation and put in the Navy military procurement appropria- 
lion. 

The estimated expenditure for fiscal 1956 is placed at $2 billion. 
That leaves an unexpended balance on June 30, 1956, of $4,973 million. 
The estimated expenditures in fiscal 1957 have been placed at $2,400 
million. The estimated amount unexpended at the end of fiscal 1957 
has been placed at $2,573 million. The estimated expenditure for 1958 
is $1,700 million. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 1957 should be indicated as not in the appropriation. 

Captain Hrrscu. That is the point I wanted to make. There is no 
appropriation provided for 1957 in these figures. The expenditures 
would be higher after the fiscal year 1957 appropriation has been added. 
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Mr. Ostertraa. These figures are applicable to the aircraft an) 
related procurement only? 

Captain Hirscu. That is for the total appropriation; yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Does it take in the other categories? 

Captain Hirscu. It does not take in other appropriations. 

Now if we do not receive any funds in 1957, the expenditures fo; 
fiscal 1958 would be $1,700 million and on June 30, 1958, we would 
have $873 million remaining unexpended. Then assuming we pr. 
ceived no 1957 or 1958 appropriations, we would have estimate 
expenditures in fiscal 1959 of $773 million, and an estimated unex. 
pended balance at the end of that year, on June 30, 1959, of $10 
million, and expenditures during 1960 of $100 million, which would 
be the point at which all of the funds now on hand and requested for 
fiscal 1956 would be expended. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. How much of the $4,973 million unexpended 
as of June 30, 1956, will be unobligated? 

Captain Hirscu. $516 million. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think, unless there is objection, it would be 
advisable that we insert these two pages of breakdown in the record 
at this point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, 
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Mr. OstertaG. Right on that point, Admiral, I notice in this char 
you have appropriations for fiscal 1956 of $753 million? Is that right? 

Captain Hirscu. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. And that, coupled with the unexpended balances 
available for expenditure amounts to $6,973 million for fiscal 1956? 

Captain Hirscu. That is correct. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. And your expenditures for fiscal 1956 are estimated 
to be $2 billion, even? 

Captain Hirscu. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. Now the admiral’s statement on aircraft procure- 
ment calls for ordering 1,613 aircraft at a cost of $1,525 million; but 
that figure represents an obligation, not an actual expenditure. |s 
that correct? 

Captain Hrrscu. That is correct. 

Mr. OstertaG. In other words, this $2 billion is what you intend 
to pay out during 1956. 

Captain Hirscu. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. And not actually the amount you are going to order 
or obligate? 

Captain Hirscu. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. How much out of your estimated expenditures for 
1955 of $1,900 million has been spent to date? 

Mr. Mepurn. The figure as of January 31 was $1,079 million. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortu. Is that an obligation figure or expenditure 
figure? 

Mr. Mepuin. That is an expenditure figure, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiaateswortH. Do you have the obligation figure as of the 
same date? 

Mr. Mepurn. The obligation figure as of January 31, 1955, is $565 
million. In addition, $452 million has been committed. 

Mr. Wiactesworru. I am advised that the obligation figure as of 
December 31 was something like $735 million. 

Captain Hirscu. That reduction is due to the cancellation of a 
substantial quantity of aircraft mentioned in Secretary Thomas’ 
testimony. 

If I may return to this chart, I think it shows our plan rather 
clearly. 

Having this total amount available for obligation during this year 
[indicating], our plan is to obligate $1,815 million. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What is the total availability? 

Captain Hirscu. The total available is $3,204 million. 

Mr. Anprews. For fiscal 1956? 

Captain Hirscu. On July 1, 1954, we had $3,204 million. That 
was the beginning of this fiscal year. 

During this current fiscal year, as shown in the pink, we plan to 
obligate $1,815 million to carry out the fiscal 1955 aircraft procure- 
ment and to buy the supporting components needed for the program 
of planes on order. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. OstertaG. This chart is very interesting and enlightening. 
It shows the unexpended balance, appropriations, and availability 
for expenditure; but it lacks a column which indicates the obligations. 
It does not show the carryover, the amount obligated, and the new 
money available for expenditure. 
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| notice that the general average is between $1.9 billion and $2 
billion as the annual amount of money actually being spent for aircraft 
procurement. 

The deliveries for this year, I take it, Admiral, according to your 
statement, are about 2,400? 

Admiral Harrison. That is correct, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. OstertaGc. That would be the delivery? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. But actually the appropriation itself does not 
reflect that, because of the difference between the carryover or the 
unexpended balance. Am I correct on that? 

Admiral Harrison. You are, sir. 


LEAD TIME ON NEW AIRCRAFT 


Mr. OstertaG. The delivery each year does not actually coincide 
with the amount of money being appropriated, which might be con- 
fusing to many people, because it does not actually follow in line. 
Your plan, however, even though you are going to receive 2,400 
planes this year, by way of new business, as I understand, you are 
ordering 1,613 new ‘planes? 

Admiral Harrison. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. This aircraft will be delivered in the subsequent 
vears 1957, 1958, or 1959. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertaa. I am trying to bring the whole picture into focus, 
so that we can see it. 

Admiral Harrison. In general there is about an 18-month lead 
time required for our aircraft, so that deliveries of planes occur from 
18 to 30 months after the orders are placed. The first aircraft is 
delivered in 18 months, and the last aircraft in 30 months. Thus, 
the money appropriated this year will not generally get into a large 
expenditure situation as revealed by the de live ry of an airplane until 
18 months later for the first airplane and 30 months for the last. 
There are, however, other complications introduced in the way of 
progress payments. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Of course new developments, obsolescence, and 
other factors are involved in this whole picture, I am sure; but on 
the question of the lead time, is it reasonable to assume that from 
here on out the so-called 18-month period would be a normal period? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; there is 18 months lead time that 
cannot be avoided for the first airplane, and it extends on over the 
unding period of 12 months longer. 


REDUCTION OF AIRCRAFT IN NONOPERATING ‘‘PIPELINE”’ 


Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Wigglesworth was talking about this pipeline 
situation, but it was not clear to me about your percentage, or whether 
there has been a change in the picture. Permit me to read to you 
what we said in our report and perhaps we can get an answer to what 
has changed or happened since that time. We make this statement: 


As to the pipeline situation, figures available to the committee show that about 
25 percent of the total active aircraft are in a nonoperating status at any time. 
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What is that percentage today? 

Captain Brown. It is approximately 23 percent. 

Mr. OsrertaG. There has been a reduction of 2 percent since the 
time we discussed this matter a year ago? 

Captain Brown. That is correct, sir. 


DEVELOPMENTS BY THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. Ostertaac. The thought occurred to me that while you are in 
the midst of startling developments, particularly in relation to the 
utilization of guided missiles, either on or off the record would you care 
to comment on what developments have been made by the Soviet 
Union in this field and what might happen to our great Navy if their 
developments and their potentials are the same as ours? Your 
guided missiles could knock off ships, bridges, and perhaps aircraft 
carriers as well, and if their developments are equal to ours, or sub- 
stantially equal, would it not appear that we ourselves are subject to 
the same destruction? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES BROUGHT FORWARD 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. I think the expenditure picture is reasonably 
clear for the record, but I would like to clarify my own thinking, any- 
way, in terms of the obligation aspects of the picture. 

I have before me in our worksheets, at page 135 of the printed bill, 
a budget breakdown from which I quote the following figures and ask 
you if they reflect the picture. As I understand it, as of June 30, 
1953, there was an unobligated balance brought forward of $424 
million, plus. For the succeeding fiscal year there was an appropria- 
tion of $1,379 million. And if you add in another item of $57 million 
for reimbursements from other accounts, you come up on June 30, 
1954, with a total available for obligation during fiscal 1954 of 
$1,860,530,035. 

As a matter of fact, there were obligations incurred against that of 
$755,433,254, leaving an unobligated balance of $1,105,069,781 as of 
June 30, 1954. 

Now to that unobligated balance we add $1,973,568,000 in appro- 
priations and 2 or 3 smaller items and we come up with a total avail- 
able for obligation in fiscal 1955 of $3,204,358,251. 

The estimated obligations against that available amount are 
$1,815,708,251, leaving a carryover as of June 30, 1955, unobligated, 
of $1,388,650,000. 

Adding your pending request of $753 million of appropriation to that 
unobligated balance which is carried forward, and another small item, 
we come up with a total available for obligation in fiscal 1956 of 
$2,141,850,000. 

Against that you anticipate obligations of $1,625,086,000, which 
would leave you as of the end of fiscal 1956 with an unobligated balance 
to be carried forward into fiscal 1957 of $516,764,000. 

Does that seem to square with your figures? 

Captain Hirscu. It does, sir, exactly. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Now, if you have no objection, I would like to 
insert at this point in the record an analysis of the unobligated balances, 
which will be an explanation and a clarifying factor of a portion of the 
mathematics you have already brought out. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortu. I have no objection. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Aircraft and related procurement, Navy 


Estimated unobligated balances 


June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 





\ssets applied to 1956 program costs , $820, 721, 000 | 0 
Funds to cover future engineering changes to aircraft on order 70, 000, 000 | $70, 000, 000 - 
Remaining program life vendor spares support for authorized aircraft | 

programs 148, 000, 000 | 100, 000, 000 
Remaining program life engine spares support for authorized aircraft 

DINGAD 1d cddhendieyieninamdibisanek Fa 349, 929, 000 | 346, 764, 000 


Total unobligated balances _. pe bani amootes ; 1, 388, 650, 000 516, 764, 000 


The 1956 budget estimates for the “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy,’ 
appropriation indicate that a total of $1,388,650,000 will be unobligated at 
June 36, 1955, and $516,764,000 will be unobligated at June 30, 1956. As shown 
in the foregoing table, approximately 60 percent of the unobligated carryover at 
the end of fiscal year 1955, $821 million, represents cash assets, resulting from 
changes in previously authorized programs, which are being used to meet a 
sizable portion of the 1956 program costs. The balance of the 1955 and 1956 
unobligated balances are composed of the following: 

Engineering change funds.—The complex design, engineering, and production 
problems associated with modern military aircraft require that funds be provided 
to cover improvements or changes which materialize during the production 
process. Accordingly, $70 million in unobligated balances at June 30 of 1955 
and 1956 represent funds which it is presently estimated will be required to com- 
plete aircraft or equipment which will be on order but undelivered at those dates. 

Program-life spare-parts funds.—These funds are required to complete the 
planned program-life spare parts procurements for the authorized aircraft pro- 
curement programs. Vendor spare parts consist of assemblies, subassemblies, 
and parts which are not fabricated by the prime airframe contractor but are 
procured by the prime from subcontractors. The Navy has found it more 
economical to procure support quantities of this type of item directly from the 
subcontractor or vendor. Both the vendor equipment and engine spare parts 
require special tooling for their fabrication and it accordingly is necessary to 
procure program life quantities while the required special tools are in place. In 
both the vendor and engine spare-parts area, however, since the production pro- 
gram generally extends over a longer period than is normally associated with a 
particular aircraft model, it is possible to phase the procurement of this support 
material with the planned aircraft operating program and procure only those 
quantities necessary to meet operating requirements. It is necessary, however, 
to procure the balance of planned program quantities of support spares concur- 
rently with the final production run for the end item; otherwise it would be 
necessary to reestablish the tooling at a later date at considerable extra cost to 
the Government, 


Mr. SHepPparD. I would also like to have at this time a photographic 
reproduction of that chart brought down to a compactness that we 
can msert it in the record, to follow the analysis that has just gone 
into the record. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 








Wizz. REIMBURSEMENTS 








Mr. WicGLeswortH. Does the statement just inserted in the record 
titled ‘Analysis of Unobligated Balances” as of February 24, 1955, 
nelude the cancellations, which I think you said in January, which 
resulted in a lowering of the obligation figure as of January 31, as 
ompared with the December figure? 

Captain Hrrscu. It does; because the cancellation assets are being 
applied to the 1956 request. 

Mr. WiaeGLteswortna. In other words the figure of $1,388,650,000 
of unobligated balance as of June 30, 1955, is correct. 

Captain Hirscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. How much of your 1956 need is to be covered 

by funds representing cancellations or deferments? 
‘Mr. Lewis. About $800 million, of which $400 million represents 
canceled obligations. The remaining $400 million represents deferred 
aircraft orders for which you appropriated money in 1955 and which 
we did not use because of the aircraft reprograming previously 
discussed, 

Mr. WiaGLesworta. So if it was not for the possibility of utilizing 
those funds, the appropriation request would be around $1,553 million, 
instead of $753 million? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortnu. I do not think I have anything more, Mr. 
Chairman, of a general character. 


USE OF TITANIUM 


Mr. SHEPPARD. In the field of titanium, what interest does your 
particular division have at this time, Admiral, in the use of titanium 
as a substitute for aluminum in the structural field? 

Admiral Harrison. In a number of our programs the manutac- 
turers are putting in various parts of titanium. There are engine 
parts being manufactured, for example, by several engine manu- 
facturers and placed in the end products which we buy; similarly 
there are various parts for airplanes being placed in test and manu- 
facture. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is it indicated that you are in a field of research 
and development in titanium application to the degree that you 
would like to be, considering your present trouble in high-elevation 
operations? 

Admiral Harrison. The subject is being pursued aggressively. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you say ‘‘aggressively,” to just what degree, 
to your knowledge, are we in that field so far as your department 
pertains? 

Admiral Harrison. I would like to give you a list of the projects 
later as a specific answer to that question; but we do have contracts 
with contractors to develop this type of work. 


FINANCING OF HEAVY PRESSES 


Mr. SHepparD. Now is the Navy interested and is the Navy 
financing heavy extrusion press operations that could be identified as 
part of the heavy press program? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. 
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Mr. SHepparp. Pursuant to that answer, I refer to the Daily 
Report for Executives, dated October 13, 1954, at page L~1, in thy 
lower right-hand column of this release, and I quote: 


MacHINE Toots: Navy Buys Heavy Toouis For INSTALLATION aT ReEynouy 
PLANTS 


The Navy will spend $5 million for heavy machinery to be installed at th: 
Reynolds Metals Co. plants at McCook, Ill., and Phoenix, Ariz. The contra: 
calls for the expenditure of $5 million, which will be used to buy a 7,500-ton ¢. 
pacity aluminum plate stretch leveler, 2 aluminum skin millers, and a 6,000-to 
extrusion press. 

Of course there are other details that follow up; but if that releas 
is correct, that would indicate that you are in the extrusion field in the 
heavy-press program. 

Now is this an incorrect piece of publicity in this particular sheet | 
have referred to? 

Admiral Harrison. I believe we are concerned here with a defini- 
tion of what the heavy extrusion press is, but I would like to have 
that clarified by the experts in the matter. 

Mr. Lewis. The heavy extrusion presses program was an Air Force 
sponsored program. That is what I understood you to have reference 
to. We do buy presses that might be called heavy, as indicated in 
that release, but they are not of the size of the presses included in the 
Air Force program. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Well, I grant you that, because this is a 6,000-ton 
operation referred to here, where there is a much larger tonnage 
capacity. Nevertheless, you are in a 6,000-ton extrusion press pro- 
gram if this statement is correct. 

Mr. Lewis. It is. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is correct? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Resulting from this type of operation, an extrusion 
program obviously has to be followed by a very heavy milling opera- 
tion, as compared with what is commonly known as the extrusion 
operation. 

Admiral Harrison. Mr. Chairman, we now have our industrial 
planning experts here. 

Mr. Batu. I am Roy Bath, Assistant Director of the Industrial 
Planning Division. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Will you read the question, please? 

(Question read by reporter.) 

Mr. Batu. On some operations that is right. On most operations 
the extrusions can be used bare, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you are going into the solid wing panels or the 
so-called structural aspect, in that field you would have to be com- 
pleting it by a milling process, would you not? 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How effective or how operational is that process 
so far or as of today? Has the order recently been given? What's 
the status of it? 

Mr. Barn. The order has been given, sir, within the last 3 weeks. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You mean the actual contract has been entered into 
in the last 3 weeks? 

Mr. Baru. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. To what extent is the Navy financing the Reynolds 
people in the operation of the heavy press aspect exclusively? I am 
not desirous of going into the other aspects at the moment. 

Mr. Batu. This is what we call an intermediate press, sir. The 
ordinary extrusion presses are 4,250 tons; the Air Force heavy press 
is 8,000 tons. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This is 6,000? 

Mr. Batu. This is 6,000, an intermediate press, sir. We have 
given the Reynolds Co. a contract to put it in Phoenix, sir. 

' Mr. SHepparD. I repeat my question: To what degree are you 
financing the Reynolds people in the press operation referred to? 

Mr. Batu. $1,348,000, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What further coverage financially is included in 
your contract for additional funds outside of the production costs 
you will be undoubtedly getting as a result of the press function? 

’ Mr. Barn. That is all, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am talking about establishing this first premise. 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir; $1,348,000, unless the contract to install the 
press runs more. It is possible that the installation costs would be 
in the order of $100,000, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the consideration in the contract upon 
the part of the Reynolds Metals Co. for and in consideration of the 
Federal Government financing this operation to the degree to which 
you have just referred? 

Mr. Batu. They will undertake production for the Government, 
sir; they do not have authority to use it for anything except Govern- 
ment work. If and when it is used for other than Government work 
they will pay a rental on the press, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is their contract confined to an operational cate- 
gory, with the Government having the option to recapture of the plant? 

Mr. Batu. Recapture of the press, sir; not the plant. 

Mr. SHepparD. The press? 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuepearD. To the degree that you have your investment? 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Under what terms and circumstances does that 
become operative or effective? Do you recall that at the moment? 

Mr. Baru. At the convenience of the Government, sir. 

Mr. SupepparD. Thank you very much. 

I have one more general question which has to do with policy. 


LEASING OF TRANSPORT PLANES TO COMMERCIAL OPERATORS 


Recently there was a contract entered into by and between the 
Navy and the Slick Aircraft people for the purpose of leasing transport 
planes. Did or did not your department, Admiral, have any cog- 
nizance of that operation; and, if so, to what degree? 

Admiral Harrison. The contract was entered into by the Bureau of 
Aeronautics following a directive from higher authority. 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHEepparpD. Assuming that this functional contract we have 
just referred to becomes definitive to the degree that it might apply 
to other planes of like character you have in your inventory, how 
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many do you have that you are not operating in the Navy that would 
fall within that category, to wit, the leasing program? 

Admiral Rees. We have no aircraft in excess of our requirements 
for that purpose now, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. You have no aircraft in excess of your own use? 

Admiral Rees. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparpD. That would go into a leasing program? 

Admiral Regs. That is right. 

Captain Hirsca. Of that type. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is directed at this particular type of plane. 

Admiral Rees. That is right, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. I do not want to embarrass you by asking questions 
that possibly should be directed somewhere else, but if you do not 
have any excess to your own demands why was this original lease 
made? 

Admiral Rees. I think you probably should go some place else 
for that answer, but my understanding of it is this: It was a lease for 
a test period of 6 months. From that, depending on the outcome of 
that test, a whole new program might then be proposed by the Navy 
or by the Department of Defense or by the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee or some agency of that sort to come to Congress to get airplanes 
for that purpose; that is for the purpose of leasing to commercial 
industry in order to develop a reserve capacity available on mobiliza- 
tion to the military. That is the understanding I have. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that your understanding of the situation? 

Admiral Regs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Admiral, it is absolutely and literally contrary to 
the information that has been supplied me upon this issue. I wish, 
when you go back to the Department, you would go to the proper 
source and have a complete explanation as to the motivating factors as 
to why the lease was made and how many planes the Navy has in its 
own inventory that it is not operating that would be considered as a 
leasable factor if and when this 6 months’ period had exposed an 
operation that might be feasible. Will you do that, please? 

Admiral Ruszs. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted: ) 


STATEMENT BY THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE Navy (Arr) Hon. James H. 
SMITH 


As I am charged with responsibility in this matter I would like to answer the 
question, and am particularly glad to do so because it raises a very fundamental 
issue—how is a military service to keep available in peacetime those items which 
it must have on mobilization, and how can this be accomplished in the most eco- 
nomical manner? 

As we all know, there are many such items—those things the public enjoys prod- 
ding the services about in peacetime. but which are the keys to our survival on 
D-day. A mature approach to this problem develops a proper balance; we main- 
tain some items in warehouses ready for immediate use; we maintain some produc- 
tion lines ready to produce other items rapidly; we stockpile raw materials re- 
served for defense purposes but not committed to any particular final disposition, 
etc., etc. All of these processes are costly, but they are considered proper expend- 
itures directed toward reserve or combat readiness on and after mobilization. In 
the course of achieving the proper balances with the very large number of items 
involved we also miss a few, so that we are criticized for having ‘‘a hundred years’ 
supply” of this, and sometimes should be more severely criticized for not having 
any of that. 

All of us—Congress and Defense—have given this matter much study. It has 
increasing importance today because of several factors: 
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(a2) Our expanding global responsibility gives rise to at least theoretical mobili- 
zation requirements of tremendous proportions. 

(b) The stockpiling or concentration of equipment and supplies in storage is 
unwise in face of atomic warfare. 

(c) The stockpiling of equipment and supplies may be extremely uneconomical 
in these cases where our research brings about a rapid rate of obsolescence. Usu- 
ally these cases include the most expensive items in our inventory. 

(d) The urgency of the need for any particular item will be greater due to the 
anticipated pace of the next war with its unprecedented rate of destruction. 

In searching for an answer to this problem I believe we must first divide it 
into two parts: One, dealing with those items which have only a military use; 
and two, those which have a dual use. An example of the former is the projectile 
for a mortar or gun; of the latter, any truck or vehicle which is purchased “‘off 
the shelf.’”’ The item which led to your question is in the latter category; it is 
what I call a dual-purpose item. It can be used without modification by either 
military or civilian. It has three other very important aspects; it is in great 
demand on the civil side; it has great earning capacity, and it has a fast rate of 
obsolescence. 

All of this leads me to a conclusion in which I may differ with military authori- 
ties. This difference of opinion, I believe, springs from the fact that the military 
authorities properly stress their specific and continuous responsibility for instan- 
taneous combat readiness, while I weigh this against various economic factors 
as part of my job. 

My conclusion is that we can ease the peacetime economic burden and still 
increase the military mobilization base by permitting dual use of air-cargo equip- 
ment. This leads to my answering in the affirmative the question: ‘Do we 
have transport aircraft in peacetime in excess of our requirements?”’ whereas the 
Chief of Naval Operations could well reply in the negative. 

My reasons follow: 

(a) An analysis of our peacetime requirement for cargo aircraft can be stated 
in terms of aircraft-hours to be flown rather than in terms of the number of 
billets to be filled. With this figure it is possible to plan a fleet of aircraft with 
a balanced number of flight and maintenance personnel to support it, with the 
objective of achieving in peacetime optimum utilization of men and materials 
from which economical use of our money will derive. 

(b) It is clear that the peacetime requirement will be but a fraction of the 
wartime. Consequently, the question is, How do we achieve the difference 
between the two? So far as aircraft are concerned, there are only three possible 
sources. 

(1) Aireraft owned by the services but either not flown or flown at less than 
optimum utilization. 

(2) Aireraft owned by the services but leased out to commercial operators 
subject to instantaneous recall. 

(3) Aireraft owned by civilians and subject to negotiated recall. 

A variety of committees and boards have looked at all of these possibilities 
since the end of World War II and have made a number of recommendations. 
The tangible results of these recommendations, however, have not produced a 
solution satisfactory to anyone. The public continually complains that we do 
not use our equipment efficiently, and we in the services on the other hand, com- 
plain equally that we do not have in sight enough equipment to do the war job. 
To resolve this dilemma I have taken steps to put into practice on a temporary 
and experimental basis the one plan which, though frequently discussed, has never 
been activated—that is, the plan whereby the service owns and leases our moderna 
aircraft to a commercial operator. This has not been done before with modern 
aircraft although it is currently done in shipping and other forms of surface 
transportation. 

I believe that this plan will enable us to carry what some might term ‘‘excess”’ 
and others “essential” aircraft on our rolls at minimum expense to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and at the same time meet a civilian industrial need as well as 
provide the Federal Government with sufficient income to replace this fleet at a 
rate equal to its obsolescence. Nothing has developed in the course of this experi- 
ment, which has now run a matter of 6 weeks, which would indicate that the 
program is not feasible. In view of this the Navy will proceed to determine 
whether or not with such a new program providing for immediate availability of the 
leased aircraft, it could not make some of its present inventory available. In 
addition we are considering seeking funds from Congress at a later date whereby 
aircraft particularly earmarked for this program could be procured. There are 
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no aircraft of the R6D type in the fiscal year 1955 or 1956 shopping lists. Cop. 
currently, we are presenting the whole program to the Air Coordinating Committee 
and thus to the other agencies of the Government concerned, for their comment. 

I would like also to discuss briefly the personnel aspect of this program. As 
you know, we have undertaken to reduce the personnel in the services without 
reducing our ‘‘front line” commitments. This is not easy to do, but the air-cargo 
plan will help by reducing the number of aircraft to be maintained and operated 
even though the number of flight hours per annum remains the same. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, gentlemen, what I am attempting 
to establish here is: Are we producing transport planes beyond our 
requirements? If we are then what should we do with them, to ap- 
proach the most economic field of function? Do we have enough 
workload to use the planes we are buying, or are we trying to build 
up a reserve of planes in the transport field for, hypothetically, M-day, 
or something of that general character? 

I think when you come back with your explanation on the record it 
should be very, very clear as to this situation, because heretofore the 
testimony that has appeared before the committee—Mr. Wigzgles- 
worth, if I am commenting about something erroneous, I would 
appreciate it if you would tell me, because there have been times when 
you have been at the hearings when I have obvioulsy had to be absent, 
so I want to keep the thing in continuity. The testimony heretofore 
has been that we needed those transport planes for our own use, 
meaning, to wit, the use of the Navy, and not for the purpose of having 
them built and leased to outside operations. If you will clarify that 
situation I will appreciate it. 


(Note.—See information supplied above for the record.) 


Gentlemen, we will stand adjourned until Monday morning at 10 
o’clock. 


Monpay, Marcu 7, 1955. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. The committee will come to order. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


At this time we will insert pages 2 through and including page 5 of 
the justifications. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAvy 
APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


‘Aircraft and related procurement, Navy”’ is the major procurement appropria- 
tion supporting naval aviation forces. Procurement areas covered by this appro 
priation include new aircraft for Navy and Marine air squadrons, both Regular 
and Reserve; training equipment, including target drones; and replacement 
equipment to modernize aircraft already in operating complements. 

The 1956 fiscal year procurement programs which are covered by this appropria- 
tion total $1,643,721,000. Assets in the amount of $890,721,000 are available to 
finance a portion of these program costs, so that the new appropriation request 
has been reduced to $753 million. These assets consist principally of savings 
which have developed as a result of changes in prior years’ procurement programs 
but include also long lead-time aircraft equipment procured in 1955 for the 
fiscal year 1956 aircraft program. A summary of fiscal year 1956 program costs, 
applied assets, and the net appropriation request for each budget activity 1s 
presented in the following table: 
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Fiscal year . Fiscal year 
No. Budget activity 1956, program | V8llable | 1956 appropri- 
costs ation request 


— 


| 
1 | Aircraft procurement | $1, 585, 767,000 | —$872, 117, 000 $713, 650, 000 
2) Training equipment : eat 18, 954, 000 —4, 650, 000 14, 304, 000 
3 | Aircraft modernization 39,000,000 | —13, 954, 000 | 25, 046, 000 


| 1, 643, 721,000 | —890, 721,000 | 763, OG, 000 


Annual requirements for new aircraft for the Navy and Marine Corps are 
based on the. planned aircraft operating strength, specific combat complements, 
attrition, obsolescence, and the normal service life of various models of aircraft 
in use. Because of the long lead time involved in aircraft production, the air- 
craft ordered with the funds included in this estimate will generally not be 
delivered until calendar year 1957. For this reason, the planned 1956 aircraft 
operating program has been projected through 1957 as one of the factors for 
computing procurement requirements. This projection corresponds to those 
made in previous years and assumes no increase in operating forces. 

The aircraft procurement program presented in this estimate does not provide 
for complete modernization of the operating combat aircraft inventory; thus, it 
is necessary to continue in operation models which do not have optimum per- 
formance capabilities, but which can be used to good advantage. 

The fiscal year 1956 aircraft procurement program has been carefully inte- 
grated with previously funded programs both with respect to the quantities of 
each model planned for procurement and the projected delivery schedule. Air- 
craft delivery schedules have been revised to allow a longer period for develop- 
ment work on new models to assure that the aircraft are satisfactory prior to 
accelerated production for fleet use. Total monthly deliveries, however, have 
been scheduled at approximately current levels over the next 2 years and will 
contribute to a stable aircraft industry capable of orderly expansion in the event 
acclerated deliveries are required. 

Cost estimates used in computation of the aircraft procurement request are 
based on projection of current contract prices for those models in production. 
New models have been priced on the basis of tentative contractor quotations 
and engineering estimates. No provision has been made in the estimates for 
increases in labor or material prices. If such increases do occur, a corresponding 
reduction in the quantity of aircraft to be procured will be required. 

A modest estimate has been included in the 1956 budget request for pilot- 
line production of selected aircraft components. The pilot-line production policy 
was first initiated in fiscal year 1955 to provide for the efficient transition from 
handmade laboratory models to quantity production of equipment to prevent 
costly modification programs. Operational testing of a small number of equip- 
ments manufactured using production-line techniques and production-type tooling 
will permit finalization of design before quantity production is undertaken. 

The 1956 estimates provide for the initiation of a phased program for replace- 
ment and rehabilitation of Government-owned machine tools which were procured 
during World War II and are now at least 12 years old. Many of these tools 
have reached such a condition of wear or obsolescence that their continued 
operation is highly inefficient because of excessive maintenance requirements or 
limited useful application. Replacement of approximately 10 percent of the 
inventory of World War II tools is budgeted in fiseal year 1956. 

The scope of the training equipment activity in fiscal year 1956 has been ex- 
panded to include operational flight trainers and mobile maintenance trainers 
associated with specific aircraft models. Financial support for these categories 
of synthetic trainers was previously provided under the “Aircraft and facilities” 
appropriation but has been transferred in the estimates to this appropriation 
because the production lead time required to manufacture a special training 
device is similar to that of the aircraft model to which it relates. In addition it is 
administratively desirable to have both the aircraft and trainer programed undei: 
the same appropriation. Procurement of operational flight trainers and mobile 
maintenance trainers has been programed at substantially the same level in 1956 
a in 1955. Quantities of service models of aeronautical equipment programed 
for procurement in 1956 are adequate to meet the materiel requirements of the 
technical training program... In the target drone area, procurement of service 
drones for fleet gunnery constitutes 90 percent of the fiscal year 1956 estimate. 

he remainder of the estimate is to cover evaluation quantities of a new 200/300 
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knot high altitude drone and to continue operational evaluation of a joint Service 
developed 400 knot drone. Target drone procurement is directly related to 
estimated usage during the funding period. In total, training equipment pro- 
curement in 1956 has been programed at less than one-half the 1955 level. 

In the remaining appropriation area, aircraft modernization, the 1956 budget 
program is approximately 10 percent lower than the current year program and js 
comprised of urgent priority projects established by the Chief of Naval Operations 
The modernization of service aircraft through installation of improved components 
is the most expedient method of obtaining greater utilization of aircraft current|y 
on hand. Only those aircraft models which have a substantial programed oper- 
ating life after modernization are designated to receive the newer equipment 
Approximately one-half of the 1956 budget program of $39 million is required to 
replace engines in certain aircraft with newer and more powerful models; $17 
million of the estimate covers electronic equipment procurement to supplement or 
replace less satisfactory equipment installed in service aircraft and to meet 
international obligations with respect to radio frequency stability. The balance 
of the estimate, $2.6 million, provides improved aeronautical instruments required 
for safe operation of high performance jet aircraft in attack groups and for patrol] 
aircraft engaged in antisubmarine operations. 

Overall, new obligational authority in the amount of $753 million is requested 
in 1956 to cover the procurement programs presented in these estimates. Assets 
in the amount of $890,721,000 are presently available and have been applied to the 
procurement programs, so that the estimates have been reduced from a gross 
requirement of $1,643,721,000 to $753 million, 


COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS 


Mr. SHepparp. Admiral, I would like to ask you to insert in the 
record at this point a brief statement explaining the comparative 
tranfers, which was overlooked the other day. 

Admiral Harrison. Very well, sir. 

(The statement requested follows:) 


Summary of comparative transfers between appropriation ‘‘Aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy” and other Navy appropriations 





Fiscal year 
Appropriation and reason for transfer 
1954 1955 


From ‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy,” to “‘Aircraft and related procurement, 
Navy” 

To provide for the funding of aircraft flight *imulators and aircraft 
maintenance trainers in the same st cen which funds the pro- 
curement of the aircraft with which they are associated in order to assure 
coordinated requirements. 

From “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy’’, to ““Navy military pro- 


$9, 187,000 | $10,210,000 


—59, 211,000 | —98, 517,000 


procurements. This transfer covers the procurement of production 
quantities of guided missiles. 


"60, 024, 000 | —88, 37, 








AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. SuHepparpD. We will pick up activity No. 1, ‘‘Aireraft procure- 
ment,” reflected on page 8. The budget estimate of obligations for 
1955 is $1,525,079,606, and the estimated obligations for 1956 1s 
$1,566,932,000, which reflects an increase of $41,852,394. 

We will insert pages 8 through the table on page 9 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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Budget activity No. 1— Aircraft procurement 


} | Plus or minus 
Project | 1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate difference 
| | (1956-55) 








Aircraft procurement _- | $640, 866, 998 | $1, 359, 898, 225 | $1, 507, 032, 000 +$147, 133, 775 
Advance aircraft compone nt | 
procurement_._- | 70, 000, 000 70, 000, 000 53, 900,000 | —16, 100,000 
Acquisition of aircraft produc- | 
tion equipment._--_- — 36, 362, 000 75, 860, 381 6, 000, 000 | — 69, 860, 381 
| Augmentation of “petroleum | | 
SG is dai sob hbe--ei 5 4<05 3, 679, 000 19, 321, 000 0 —19, 321, 000 


Total obligations pay- | 
able from sppropriated | | 
bidet ae ad hl 678, 183, 998 1, 525, 079, 606 1, 566, 932, 000 +41, 852, 394 
’ 


“Aireraft procurement”’ is the largest and in many respects the most important 
activity in the Navy’s aviation budget. ‘The new aircraft financed by this activ- 
ity are fundamental to the efficient functioning of the present-day Navy, which 
is organized largely around its aviation components, To sustain a modern Nav y 
capable of meeting the best that a potential enemy can offer requires a sound, 
balanced, and adequately supported continuing aircraft-procurement program 
under which advanced designs are translated into effective strength-in-being, 
This program must provide new aircraft each year not oaly to replace those 
lost by attrition, but more importantly, to introduce new models with such tim- 
ing that when an existing model becomes obsolescent, it can be replaced with a 
new and superior model. 

The fiscal year 1956 aircraft-procurement program, priced on the basis of cur- 
rent contract costs, results in a gross dollar requirement of $1,525,867.000. Assets 
in the amount of $872,117,000, composed of $70 million provided for advance 
procurement of long lead-time aircraft components funded in fiscal year 1955, and 
$802,117,000 savings which have accrued from changes in prev iously funded air- 
craft- procurement programs, are being applied to the 1956 program costs. The 
appropriation request for new aircraft procurement in 1956, therefore, is $653,- 
750,000, which together with a requirement of $53,900,000 for advance aircraft 
component procurement and $6 million for acquisition of production tools results 
in a fiseal year 1956 new obligational request of $713,650,000. The fiscal year 
1946 appropriation request for this budget activity is summarized in the follow- 
ing table: 


Cost of fiscal year 1956 aircraft-procurement program $1, 525, 867, 000 
Less applied assets: 
Savings from prior year reprograming $802, 117, 000 
Advance component procurement funded in 
fiscal year 1955 70, 000, 000 
—_—_—_—_—- —872, 11%, 000 


Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request for aircraft pro- 


ws curement (project 1—A) 653, 750, 000 
Add: 
Advance component procurement for fiscal year 1957 pro- 
gram (project 1—B) 53, 900, 000 
Acquisition of aircraft production equipment (proj ject 1-C)- 6, 000, 900 


Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request for activity 1-_-~_- 713, 650, 000 


Mr. SHepparp. Budget activity No. 1 is broken down into four 
subitems, 1—A having reference to aircraft procurement, wherein your 
obligation estimate in fiscal year 1955 is reflected as $1,359, 898,225, 
and your estimate of obligations in 1956 is $1,507,032,000. That 


reflects an increase of $147,133,775. 
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Gentlemen of the committee, the information we are about to 
discuss here is reflected, of course, in the confidential justifications 
and will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record in connection with project 1—A, “Aircraft 
procurement.’’) 


STATUS OF 1955 PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. SHepparD. What is the status of your 1955 procurement 
program? Have the quantities been contracted for, and if so, how 
firm are the 1955 costs shown on these sheets? 

Captain ProrenuaAver. All the aircraft in the 1955 program has 
been contracted for, or are in the process at the present time with 
the exception of the large seaplane. That procurement has been 
deferred until the first airplane flies, or shortly thereafter, and the 
first plane is due to fly next month. 

Mr. Suepparb. Is that deferred upon the premise of the policy 
emanating from the Office of the Secretary of Defense in order that 
you may have your 1, 2, or 3 planes off the production line and in 
the flying category so you can evaluate before you expand your 
orders? 

Captain ProreNnHAUER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are any of the 1955 requirements being procured 
through any other agency? 

Captain Prorennauer. Yes, sir. The TV-—2’s are being procured 
through the Air Force. 

Mr. SuHepparp. All the rest of this requirement reflected in your 
1955 requirements is something that you are working out yourselves? 

Captain ProTENHAUER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I notice in this confidential sheet that out of your 
1955 program you figure deliveries of [number given] in 1955, [number 
given] in 1956, [number given] in 1957 and [number given] thereafter. 
Are those figures still good? 

Captain Hirscu. Yes, sir. Those are the correct figures. 


SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


Mr. SHepparD. I wish that you would give me a brief statement 
on the record with reference to the funding of your spares and spare 
parts about which this committee has entered into lengthy discussions 
in the past 2 years when you have been before us. I would like to 
have somebody familiar with that topic give us a briefing on that. 
Just exactly where are we? What do you anticipate under the budget 
for 1956? 

Captain Hirscu. Mr. Chairman, are you speaking of the percent- 
age of spares? 

Mr. SHepparp. I want to know about your funding and the condi- 
tion of your spare parts percentagewise, and so forth. 

Captain ProrenHAvER. I can speak to the percentage, Mr. Chair- 
man. Generally speaking, our percentage requirement for spares and 
spare parts has come down. In other words, the trend has been 
downward. 

It is possible, however, that for any given year the percentage 
might actually go up from what it was last year, and the following 
year it might come down again. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me ask you this, Captain: For example, under 
the policy that was just referred to a few moments ago, you are now 
taking a specific time element to refine your planes after those planes 
have been delivered to you for the purpose of acceptance or rejection, 
proportionately or literally. 

Now, that would indicate to me in your budget reflected in 1955, 
which is coming into being in 1956, that that aspect of policy pro- 
cedure would have an influence on your spare parts. Does it or does 
it not? 

Admiral Harrison. May I answer that Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. SHppparp. Certainly. 

Admiral Harrison. The quantities of spares shown in the budget 
represent, essentially, an item-by-item look at the situation of each 
individual component of the budget. The fiscal implications and the 
delivery implications of the whole procurement process act to guide 
the people making these judgments in their calculations of quantities 
required. The final percentage thus reflects a great many individual 
factors individually determined and varies year by year. 

For example, there is an upward change on the order of 2 percent 
this year. We have made an analysis and have had extensive dis- 
cussions upon this matter, not only in our bureau, but also with the 
Aviation Supply Office, the head of which is here today. 

We do not determine, policywise, that we will budget 50 percent 
spares. We calculate from experience and usage data the specific 
quantities of spares which should be acquired. 

We look at our inventory and consider which of these models have 
been previously in inventory, and take into account the assets on 
hand. 

Mr. SHepparD. Your reflection for spare parts requirements in 
1955 did, I assume, reflect the spare parts of the planes of 1954 more 
than it did those anticipated in 1955? Is that right or wrong? 

Admiral Harrison. It is true, Mr. Chairman, that we relied on 
our 1954 experiences, but our 1956 spare requirements relate only 
to the 1956 program. 

Mr. SHepparD. How do you determine the amount of spare parts 
you are going to need in an unproven plane, until such time as you 
have proved it and found its weaknesses and requirements, spare- 
parts wise? 

Admiral Harrison. Essentially there are two different kinds of 
procedure. One is that which considers those elements in the air- 
plane, such as equipment items, on which previous usage experience 
is available. 

For example, a brandnew airplane may have an engine of established 
design in it and from that engine experience we make projections. 
In the case of a new airplane having new structural elements, there is a 
provisioning meeting held in which the people technically skilled in 
overhaul, repair, and design meet together and consider changes in the 
construction of this airplane relative to the previous types of airplanes 
of similar configuration. ‘These people then say, ‘This aircraft has a 
wing of a different character which will not require replacement as 
often as the present model,’’ or ‘“‘We will have to replace these wings 
entirely because they cannot be reworked.”’ 
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The persons with the most experience, meeting together in a pro- 
visioning conference with regard to the particular model, make their 
projections on the basis of their best combined judgment. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then there is a degree of experience in here upon 
which you can forecast your spare requirements? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. There is another field of inexperience where you 
cannot forecast, so you have to take the law of averages; is that right? 

Admiral Harrison. That is exactly right, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. Your request for 1956 is a total of 1,613 aircraft at 
a cost of $1,525,867,000? 

Admiral Harrison. That is right, sir. 


NUMBER OF MODELS OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Wiaeteswortu. This confidential sheet which we have been 
considering in detail represents all the models of planes which the 
Navy plans to utilize? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. This is the number being newly 
procured. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What is the overall total number of models 
utilized, (a) in 1955 and (6) in 1956? 

Admiral Rees. I do not think we have that added up. 

Mr. WiaaieswortuH. Last year you told us 45 for fiscal 1954 and 
42 for the current year, and you said that you were going to try to 
make a real effort to reduce the number of models. I am interested 
to know what success you have had in effecting such a reduction. 

Admiral Rees. I would say, to date, we have not effected any sub- 
stantial reduction. I think that will take a little more time. We still 
have several of the older models which are not yet phased out. 

Mr. WiaaieswortH. I am not an expert, but it has always seemed 
to me it was not reasonable to carry 42 or 45 different models of planes. 
We must get things salted down sometime, must we not, so that we 
can use a lesser number with greater efficiency and economy. 

Admiral Ress. I quite agree with that, sir. I think that our efforts 
should, in time, show an improvement. I doubt if they have to date. 


FUNDING OF AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Wiaateswortu. The overall program for the fiscal year 1956 
amounts to something over $1,500 million. 

Admiral Ress. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. And you propose to finance about $872 million 
of that total from funds made available for procurement in previous 
years where procurement has been canceled, or deferred. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. The program you are requesting calls for 
$653,750,000 of new money. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacrieswortH. Looking at the table inserted in the record 
last Friday entitled “Analysis of Expenditures and Unexpended 
Balances,” I note that you contemplate an unexpended balance of 
June 30, 1955, of $6,392 million, and against that total you estimate 
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expenditures during fiscal year 1956 at $2 billion. In those circum- 
stances, why is it necessary to require an appropriation of $753 million, 
which would give you a total available for expenditure in 1956 of 
almost $7 billion? 

Admiral Harrison. The reason for that is that in the ensuing 
fiscal years it will be necessary to pay for the planes we now order, 
and this new funding covers the complete payment of those new planes. 
The remaining balance is required to pay for all planes that have already 
been ordered. 

Mr. WiGGLEsworTH. You are going to use only $2 billion to pay 
for planes that have been ordered, if I understand correctly. That 
leaves you almost $5 billion more than this figure if you get this new 
appropriation. 

Admiral Harrison. The $2 billion represents that funding which 
will result in deliveries in subsequent years, but the previous funding 
will also cover deliveries subsequent to fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. It will cover about 3 years’ funding, I would 
think, at the rate we are going. 

Admiral Harrison. That is right, sir. 

Mr. WieeteswortuH. Three years and a half. Why do we need any 
such money as that? 

Admiral Harrison. The lead time is 18 months. Deliveries are 
funded for 12 months, making 2% years in all. 

Mr. WiaGLEswortH. You are apparently proposing 3% years here. 

Admiral Harrison. Our calculations of the actual deliveries show 
that this is the funding which we will need. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. The table does not show it as I understand it. 

Captain Hrrscu. This table shows the expenditure of funds related 
to the equipment already on order with funds which we have in hand 
up through 1955. 

Mr. WieeteswortnH. Which is $2 billion. 

Captain Hrrscu. And the additional money which we are request- 
ing of $735 million in 1956. 

Now, in order to implement the 1956 program, we are asking for 
obligational authority of $753 million and permission to use the 
obligational authority left over and not required for programs of 
previous years. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. I understand that and I am asking you why, 
on the basis of the figures you have given us in this table. 

Captain Hrrscu. If we do not receive additional money, we will not 
have the obligational authority needed to place contracts for new air- 
planes in the 1956 program. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Well, if we leave the $753 million out of the 
picture, you have $6,400 million roughly on hand at the end of June 30, 
1955, and you want $2 billion of that to pay for planes that will be 
delivered in the fiscal year 1956 that have already been ordered, so 
that leaves you mathematically about $4,400 million for deliveries 
subsequent to 1956, or at least 2% years in terms of delivery. 

Now, you must have placed orders up to that extent. 

Captain Hirscu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiacLteswortn. You have orders placed already for 2 years, 
or 2} years, beyond the end of the current fiscal year. Why do you 
need this extra amount that you are requesting? 
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Captain Hirscu. Because these are the airplanes that follow op 
after the delivery of all the airplanes included in this unexpended 
balance. 

Mr. Wicc.LeswortuH. But 18 months you told us is your lead time. 

Captain Hrrscn. Eighteen months for the first plane, but the 
delivery of the planes may extend over a period of a year to 15 months 
in addition. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortuH. Are you saying that your lead time is not 18 
months but 30 months? 

Captain Hirscu. On the funding lead time that is correct; yes. 

Mr. Wice.ieswortu. I do not think that you ought to use an 18 
months’ figure if it is 30 months. Which is it? 

Captain Hrrscu. The financing lead time varies from 18 months to 
30 months. That is what we are asking for. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Which is it, 18 months or 30 months? 

Captain Hrrscu. It varies because there is the need for the dollars 
for the first airplanes in 18 months, but you must have obligational 
authority for those that will be delivered at the end of 30 months at 
the same time we get the obligational authority for the planes that 
will be delivered at first. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. That is equivalent is it not to saying that 
from the point of view of financing you ask for 30 months of lead time? 

Captain Hrrscu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. For the whole order. 

Captain Hirscu. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Ctexton. May I say that another way? 

After you let the contract for the planes it takes 18 months to get 
the first one, and if we could come to Congress once a month we would 


then have an 18 months’ lead time, but we come only once a year, so 
we need the 18 months’ lead time plus the 12 months. We do not 
have an opportunity to get any more money, for a year and that makes 
the lead time for funding 30 months. 

Mr. WiaGcLeswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DECREASE IN FIRST-LINE COMBAT AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Wiaaieswortu. In the confidential data that have been 
furnished entitled, ‘First-Line Combat Aircraft, Inventory Require- 
ments Versus Estimate of Inventory on Hand,” I notice, without 
going into detail, something which I think calls for explanation, either 
on or off the record, and that is the decrease in the total first-line 
aircraft in the first 6 months of the fiscal year 1956. Can somebody 
give us an explanation of that either on or off the record? 

Admiral Ress. It is because the first-line production aircraft have 
not started coming off the line in sufficient numbers to bring the 
total up. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. Why should the number go down? 


FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE WHEN PLANES GO FROM FIRST TO SECOND 
LINE 


Captain Brown. The mathematics of this is again demonstrated 
here because a certain group of aircraft has gone second line during 
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that period of time that you are talking about; in other words, in 
that 6 months’ period, a certain class of plane, ‘or classes of planes, 
have gone second line and are not counted in the first-line inventory. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What creates the condition for changing from 
first line to second line? 

Captain Brown. The age of the aircraft for the purposes of this 
table. 

Mr. WiaGLEswortTH. I supposed we were making steady progress 
in terms of modernization, and I was struck by this decrease. 

Admiral Ress. That increases again in the following 6 months. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I am referring to the first 6 months. 

Captain Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecLEswortH. The phenomenon does not seem to occur 
again. 

"deol Regs. I think that is a bookkeeping factor. 

Mr. WiccGLeswortH. What has caused you to transfer the planes 
to second line? 

Captain Brown. We have selected that date to retire them from a 
first-line category to a second-line category. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What time period? 

Captain Brown. In this particular case it applies to this period 
you are referring to. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What is that period? What determines it? 
What is the basis of reduction in classification? 

Captain Brown. The age of the aircraft and its comparison to 
potential enemy aircraft. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortH. What age? 

Captain Brown. Generally, it has been experienced at about 3 
years. 

Mr. WiaeGLeEswortH. You mean all planes of this character will be 
put into the second line again after 3 years? 

Captain Brown. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaeGLeswortH. You have told us that one plane has been 
carried to second line because it is considered that another plane of 
the potential enemy is superior. 

Supposing that that were not the case and another better model 
of our own comes out. Would that make the original plane auto- 
matically second line? Suppose plane A and plane B are better than 
any enemy plane we know about. Would the fact that plane B is 
better than plane A make plane A a sceond-line plane? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You would immediately drop the opponent’s abili- 
ties under the circumstances you have just expressed and go in your 
lne operation by a declaration of service. 

Captain Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. From what you have told us off the record 
it seems to me the prediction as to the rate of modernization becomes 
somewhat speculative; is that correct? 

Admiral Rezs. That is true. It is a matter of judgment. 
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Mr. Wiacieswortu. It is not only a matter of judgment, it is q 
matter of developments in other countries. 
Admiral Rees. And information. 


SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 
PROCUREMENT POLICIES 


Mr. WiGcGLEsworTtH. Last year we went at some length into the 
matter of policy and figures as to spares and spare parts, and you will 
remember in our committee report that the committee stated: 

There is another area in which the committee plans to examine quite thoroughly 
in view of (a) the large inventories of spares and spare parts on hand, or funded, 
and (b) the rapid aircraft obsolescence factor mentioned above, and (c) the ap- 
parent differing funding methods employed as between the Air Force and the 
Navy. 

Sometime prior to marking up the bill I wrote to Assistant Secretary 
of Defense McNeil and asked him a specific question, namely, “What 
reduction, if any, can safely be made in the Navy’s request for the 
fiscal year 1955 for funding spare parts as distinguished from spares, 
if the committee should determine to adopt the same system of funding 
spare parts for the Navy as is applied in respect to the Air Force?” 

[ pointed out to him that our committee investigators at that time, 
after some research, were of the opinion that the immediate provision 
of 50 percent of the value of the engines to be overhauled would more 
than fund all the requirements for spare parts as distinguished from 
spares for a period of 24 months, subsequent requirements being met 


as in the case of the Air Force, under maintenance and operation 
requests as and when they materialized. 


Now, my attention is called to a statement that has been inserted 
in the hearings before the full subcommittee by the Secretary of the 
Navy, which I have not had the time to thoroughly analyze, which 
states in part: 


Insofar as we have been able to ascertain, the percentage of the aircraft pro- 
curement dollar which is used to buy spares or spare parts, is substantially the 
same in both services; that is, the Navy and the Air Force, and that the major 
differences appear to be those of nomenclature rather than methodology used in 
completing requirements. 

I would like to know what the policy is in determining the amount 
of spare parts to be procured and what that works out to in terms of 
percentages, and what reduction, if any, you think could be made by 
the change in method, if it still exists, that was referred to last year in 
may letter to Secretary McNeil. 

Admiral Harrison. With regard to the first question, the policy as 
to the amount to be procured, we project the time rate at which spares 
will be required. In that projection we consider the regeneration of 
spares by repair of old ones turned in for overhaul and returned to 
the inventory. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnh. In dollar value what do you buy percentage- 
wise in terms of a given plane, in spare parts, at the outset, and what 
portion do you put off and take care of out of maintenance and opera- 
tion in subsequent years? That is what I am trying to get at. 
would like a little specific information rather than generalization. 

Admiral Harrison. We buy life-of-type quantities of those items 
which should be bought with the production program when a question 
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of jigs and fixtures are involved. In other words, the quantities are 
budgeted on a program-life basis. 

As the mathematics actually work out, the percentage on the basis 
of the value of the program itself is of the order of 32.4 percent. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. Are you talking about spares or spares and 
spare parts? 

Admiral Harrison. Everything, sir—airplane parts, spare engines, 
engine spare parts, vendor spare parts and Government-furnished- 
equipment support. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Are you saying to the committee, that all 
spares required and all spare parts required amount to only 32.4 per- 
cent of the value of the plane? 

Admiral Harrison. That is the relationship to the total program 
cost. It is 48 percent of the aircraft flyaway costs. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. In other words, you have come down from 
50 percent to 48 percent in terms of flyaway costs? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. That is the spares and the spare parts ordered 
simultaneously with the plane? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. They are ordered over a period of 
time, but that is the amount funded with the funding of the airplane. 
That is what we are asking for in this appropriation. The expendi- 
tures occur over a much longer period of time. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. I am talking about obligation as distinguished 
from expenditure. In other words, under your present policy you 
require obligational authority in terms of flyway costs to the extent 
of 48 percent for spares plus spare parts; is that right? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir, 

Captain Hirscu. I have some charts that show the obligation and 
expenditure pattern of the aircraft procurement program which I 
think will aid in an understanding of the way we ask for money and 
the way we apply the money. 

Mr. SHepparD. The committee will stand adjourned until 1:30 
o'clock this afternoon. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth, you were interrogating the 
witness at the time we recessed. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. I understand, Mr. Chairman, there was a 
chart or two that the witness thought would help clarify this picture 
of financing spare parts. 

Recep SHEPPARD. Very well; proceed on that premise and present the 
chart. 


FUNDING OF SPARES AND SPARE PARTS ON PROGRAM-LIFE BASIS 


Captain Hiscu. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with the 
explanation of the charts, I would like to present a bit of background 
on the program-life funding concept because 1 feel it is very necessary 
in understanding our problem. 

The Navy has for many years budgeted aircraft and related spares 
and spare parts on a program-life basis, whereby obligational authority 
ls requested to cover procurement of supporting spares and spare 
parts needed throughout the programed operating life of the air- 
craft model and major equipments installed therein, concurrently 
with the funding of the aircraft themselves. More than 90 percent 
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of all aircraft spares and spare parts support is budgeted on a pro. 
gram-life basis under the appropriation, “Aircraft and related pro. 
curement, Navy.’’ It is necessary to budget each year a compara. 
tively small amount to procure items having general application to 
several types of aircraft in the annual operating budget under “Air. 
craft and facilities; Navy.” 

We believe that funding on a program-life basis has many inherent 
advantages, among which are the following: 

1. It provides the Navy and Congress a price tag for the complete 
program—the cost of the aircraft in the program, as well as the major 
spares and spare part costs associated with supporting these aircraft 
for their full life—prior to approval or implementation of the program, 

2. It establishes the support level at the inception of the program, 
which is essential to advance planning by industry, so that the 
capacity will be available when and as needed to support the aircraft 
program, and it permits the ordering of each segment of the program 
at the proper time to support the program at the minimum cost. 

3. It permits the flexibility essential to maintain a proper balance 
between aircraft procurement and spares procurement within the obli- 
gational authority provided by Congress. 

4. It permits production of spare parts at the same time identical 
parts are being fabricated for incorporation in the basic equipment, 
thus reducing the unit cost of each part produced. 


PROCUREMENT METHODS 


Even though the major portion of the support funds are projected 
on a program-life basis, aviation spare parts actually are procured by 
three different methods. The first is related to the program-life con- 


cept in which a range and quantity of material is procured to support 
each specific aircraft model and the equipment installed therein 
throughout its planned operating life. This procurement is normally 
incorporated in the aircraft or equipment contract and includes the 
supporting spares and spare parts peculiar to the aircraft or equipment. 
While these items involve only 5 to 8 percent of the total number of 
items incorporated in the aircraft, or its installed equipment, they 
represent a significant portion of the total spares and spare parts 
support costs. Such items require special tools, dies, and fixtures in 
their fabrication which are not normally available after the production 
run of the basic equipment has been completed. Hence these items 
are not readily procurable except while the basic equipment is being 
fabricated. Excluded from planned program procurement are those 
items for which a continuing source of supply is available. 

The second method of procurement, while representing items fabri- 
cated on special tools, dies and fixtures, may be placed over a longer 
period because of the relatively long production span of the prime 
equipment involved. An initial quantity of such parts is required 
to support early deliveries of prime equipment. The balance of the 
material required to support the prime equipment for the remainder 
of its life must be procured while the tools, dies and fixtures are set 
up for the final production order of the prime equipment. 

The third method of procurement applies to items of naval aviation 
spare parts and materiel having more general application. It 1 
designed to provide for periodic replenishment of stock to meet 
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planned operational requirements, and is based upon detailed reviews 
which give full consideration to all assets and the requirements of the 
naval aviation program during a specific future period. 

Under our system of producing the peculiar spare parts along with 
the production of the identical parts to be installed in the aircraft 
itself, the following advantages and economies are obtained: 

1. The prime aircraft or equipment manufacturer is able to compute 
and procure all materials and component parts at one time. 

2. More parts are procured on a production-line basis, rather than 
on a costly job-shop basis, since identical parts can be fabricated at 
one time. 

3. The production of spare parts can be accomplished while all labor 
and supervision are working at a point of maximum efficiency. 

4, Plant facilities and labor forces are made available earlier to 
begin fabrication of new items. 

5. Delivery of spare parts concurrent with delivery of aircraft and 
equipment installed therein is made possible. 


OBLIGATION AND EXPENDITURE PATTERNS 


Now I will refer to the chart that I have in order that we may 
develop the corresponding obligation pattern and the expenditure 
pattern which develops under this method of financing and procure- 
ment. 

My chart is divided into years, represented by the black lines, and 
over on the right the red line indicates the time at which obligational 
authority is made available to initiate procurement. Let us direct 
our attention first to the bar of the chart shown here [indicating]. 
At the time we receive our funds we recognize that a lead time of 18 
or more months will normally transpire before the first airplane which 
we order with the funds available is actually delivered, and that from 
a year to 18 months additional time will transpire before the last air- 
craft that we order with the funds obtained here is delivered. 

After these aircraft are delivered, they have a programmed operating 
life, depending on the type of aircraft, which normally runs for three 
operating cycles. The first operating cycle is followed by an overhaul 
or general repair and rehabilitation period, then an operating cycle 
which is identical with the previous period, and then another overhaul 
period. These alternate periods continue for approximately 7 years. 

Let’s see what happens at the time we get our money at this point 
[ndicating]. Our major attention is devoted, immediately upon the 
receipt of the money, to the placing of contracts for the aircraft and 
for the aircraft concurrent spare parts. Those are placed as part of the 
same contract and the airframe contract results in deliveries between 
this and that period [indicating], and the airframe spare parts portion 
of the contract results in deliveries of spare parts, determined on the 
basis of a provisioning procedure, out through the first part of the 
operating program. Spare requirements are procured to meet the peak 
operating demand, which occurs quite early in the program when most 
of the airplanes are operating and attrition has not cone to reduce 
that inventory. 

The second area is the contract for the engines that are installed in 
the aircraft and the spare engines which are needed during the operat- 
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ing life of the program to provide for the overhaul of the engines and 
the operation of the aircraft. 

Mr. Anprews. Let me ask at that point: Do you buy engines 
according to the number of planes you have? 

Captain Hrrscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprREws. Let us say you get a plane now, a new 4-engine 
plane: How many spares do you get for that plane? 

Captain Hirscu. I cannot give you a specific number for one agi. 
craft, Mr. Andrews. In calculating our engine-spare requirements, 
we take into consideration all past applications of that engine and ll 
engines available through past procurement. 

Mr. ANpREws. How do you determine how many spare engines 
you will get? 

Admiral Harrison. If I may answer that, between the services 
there has developed an experience and a technique for forecasting the 
number of engines you will need. In conferences and as a result of 
experience we have determined if an engine is of a brandnew type 
it is probable it will have a relatively short life between the times it 
has to be changed. For the first jet engines, that was 50 hours, 
Presently we have progressed to the point where we change engines 
in some models at around 1,000 hours. Thus, in any particular air- 
plane, we consider the specific engine in that airplane, how well estab- 
lished it is in experience, and develop the number of engines required 
from such experience factors. For any engine being used for the first 
time, we will have a large percentage of spares; but when we have 
arrived at the use of that engine in large numbers, we will have a much 
smaller percentage of spares. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. What would a large percentage and what 
would a small percentage be? 

Captain ProrenHAveER. It might start out as a high of 100 percent; 
but as the quantity of engines is increased it might come down as low 
as 35 percent spare engines. The percentage is related to the number 
of engines you are operating. The average requirement, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, is 40 to 45 percent. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Proceed with your chart. 

Captain Hirscu. At this same time, shortly after receiving our 
money, we place contracts for the Government-furnished equipment 
items—the radar, radio, or other highly technical equipments which 
we buy and supply the airframe contract for installation during pro- 
duction. In those same contracts are provisions for the supporting 
spare equipment and also supporting spare parts. 

Immediately upon receipt of our money, we also must take into 
consideration the procurement of long lead-time components which go 
into the program which follows the one we are currently funding, and 
so funds are provided at this time [indicating] for the purchase of long 
lead-time components which will be delivered in time to meet next 
fiscal year’s aircraft program production schedule. Those are critical 
items which we must place on order in advance of the airframes 
themselves. 

Now, up to this point, we have placed an order for spare parts on 
the contract with the equipments as we purchase them. When we 
get into this next area, we do not operate on the same basis. This is 
in the area of engine spare parts and vendor spare parts that we are 
not in a position to order until later on toward the end of the first 
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vear of availability of the funds. The reason for delaying this 
procurement is to obtain maximum usage data. For example, in 
ihe case of an engine, we may have had some of those engines operating 
before these particular planes come off the production line and are 
going to use the data obtained on those engines to determine the 
parts that have high consumption; we delay the purchase of those 
items until near the end of the first year of availability of funds. As 
a matter of fact, we do not order all of them at that particular time. 
Those orders are placed over a period of a year or more as the parts 
are needed to support the aircraft in the operating program. 

The vendor spare parts are simply those spare parts, such as landing 
gear struts, valves, and accessories, which are installed in the aircraft 
by the airframe contractor, but which the airframe contractor buys 
from other manufacturers. Instead of buying those parts from the 
airplane manufacturer, we buy them direct from the man who makes 
them and thereby save money. These parts are ordered a little later 
and at the proper time to support the operating life. 

When we are speaking about the obligational authority we request, 
we are not indicating specifically the amount that will initially be 
placed on order. That will be adjusted as usage and other factors 
become more apparent, or as there are changes. I have outlined our 
general method of contracting for equipment. The spares support 
indicated in yellow are procured by the Bureau of Aeronautics, and 
these in orange are bought by the Aviation Supply Office on other 
contracts. 

As a result of this operation, we develop an obligation pattern which 
is in phase with the long lead time of 18 months and long delivery 
period in the operating life of the aircraft we are going to support. 
The red line shows the obligation pattern for the first year, based on 
the 1956 program; 82 percent of the dollars are obligated during the 
first year and that 82 percent is for items in this area in which the 
Bureau of Aeronautics procures [indicating]. 

During the following 3 years, we continue to obligate money 
during the second year 8 percent of the money is obligated; during 
the third year, 7 percent; and during the fourth year 3 percent. Now 
since the early obligations develop very fast because of the large 
contracts with the airframe and the engine manufacturers, the obliga- 
tions develop slower in the second, third, and fourth years because 
these are items which the Aviation Supply Office buys as needed 
to support the program. In addition there are about $70 million, 
roughly, in engineering change money which is necessary to make 
such engineering changes as are required during the time the airplanes 
are being built and tested. So that this $273 million [indicating] for 
the engine spare parts, the vendor spares and engineering change 
money, is obligated later in the operating program. As a result 7” 
this obligation pattern we find that we expend during the first ye 
2 ) percent of the dollars; during the second year, 43 percent, ‘laiiee 
the third year, 33 pere ent; during the fourth year, 15 percent, and 
during the fifth year, 7 percent. That means that 1 year after we 
have received our feceth 98 percent are unexpended ; at the end of 
2 years, 55 percent; at the end of 3 years, 22 percent; at the end of 
4 years, 7 percent, and at the end of 5 years it drops to zero. That 
is the normal pattern which generates as the result of our funding 
method and ordering procedures. 
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If slippages occur in aircraft deliveries, if airplanes are canceled 
there is naturally an adjustment in that particular funding patter, 
The three exhibits I gave you show the funding pattern in expenditures 
and obligations as they might normally be expected to occur for ap 
aircraft program. That speaks specifically to the program-life concept 
and the funding pattern. 

To speak to the question of why for our aircraft program we hays 
such a large unliquidated balance going forward, I have drawn up g 
hypothetical case using an input of $1 billion of new obligationa| 
authority, and an expenditure rate of $1 billion. For our program we 
are on about a $2-billion annual level; we are putting about $2 billion 
in and taking about $2 billion out. Starting back with A year and 
putting in $1 billion, and in B year a second billion, in C year a third 
billion, and in D year a fourth billion, there would at the end of the 
fourth or D year be a total of $4 billion which has been put into the 
system. At the beginning of the fifth year, or at this point [indi- 
cating], because of the expenditure pattern we have, that there would 
be in A year funds $70 million unexpended; B year funds will have 
been spending for 3 years, and will have $220 million unexpended; 
C year funds, $550 million unexpended; and of D year funds, $980 
million unexpended. Thus, at the beginning of the fifth year, befor 
receiving new obligational authority, we would have $1,820 million 
in unexpended balances. When we receive a billion dollars in new 
obligation authority, we bring our balance up to $2,820 million, and 
as we spend it down $1 billion, we get back to $1,820 million, and 
this alternating between $2,820 million and $1,820 million would 
continue indefinitely under a level program. ‘Thus, under a level 
program of input and output, you have always unexpended between 
2 and 3 times your annual input or annual expenditures. 

Mr. Ostertac. When you have a slippage in your main aircraft 
procurement program, what happens to your spares and spare parts 
program? How do you adjust it to bring it into balance? ‘Those are 
separate contracts and everything has to be balanced. 

Captain Hirscu. They are separate contracts and they are very 
closely watched and adjustments are made to reduce the quantities as 
necessary in order to keep the program in balance. 

Mr. Suepparp. At this point in the record I would like to have 
inserted the 1956 expenditure and obligation pattern. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Fiscal year 1956 aircraft program $1,525 million expenditure and obligation pattern 
EXPENDITURES 


Unexpended 


l | 
Expenditures during Expenditures, cumula- 
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Fiscal year 1956 aircraft program $1,525 million expenditure and obligation pattern— 
Continued 


OBLIGATIONS 


| 


| 
Obligations during year Obligations, cumulative} Unobligated 


Millions Percent | Millions | Percent 


Ist year 
2d year 
3d year..--------------------- 
4th year... ..--------------.-. 


Mr. WIGGLEsworTH. Captain, do you have something more there? 

Captain Hirscu. If I may go off the record, I believe Admiral 
Clexton already has mentioned to you the change in coverage which 
affects the amount of money that will be available to us. 


TIMING OF PROCUREMENT OF PARTS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Let me ask you this: You told us under the 
present policy, as far as obligational authority is concerned, you 
require at the outset 90 percent of the total of all of your spares and 
spare parts, as I understand it. 

Captain Hirscn. Yes, sir, we budget under this activity for 90 
percent of the support costs. 

Mr. WieaLeswortu. As far as procurement is concerned, 5 to 8 
percent goes into the life-type spares; is that right? 

Captain Hirscu. No, sir. The 5 to 8 percent refers to the number 
of items. 

Mr. WiaeteswortuH. Not dollarwise, but items? 

Captain Hirscu. Yes, sir. What we are saying there is that 
initially we only buy a very few of the many items that are in the 
airplane. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. And the second category of parts you buy 
some immediately and some later—what percentage is that? 

Captain Hrrscu. I do not believe I have the percentages. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. When you revise your remarks, will you put 
in the percentages for the items in the B category, and the percentages 
that come under the C category for periodic replacement? 

Captain Hrrscu. We will do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 

While overall percentages are difficult to determine, because of variations in 
aircraft size, in types and quantities of installed equipment, and in the delineation 
of just which of the many bits and pieces should be termed “parts,’’ the following 
percentages are indicative of the general pattern: : 
cont 

of 
Parts funded under “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy”: items 
A. Peculiar parts, all requirements procured at outset_-_........------ 8 
B. Peculiar parts, requirements for which are procured over several 
years__.- 
Parts funded unc 
C. Common interchangeable parts procured on a stock level basis_ - - - - - - 17 


D: Parts not procured at any time 


Total of all parts in a complete aircraft 
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It will be seen that no procurement at all is undertaken for the larger per. 
centage of parts, since these are items which normally do not deteriorate or whic) 
can readily be fabricated in repair shops from standard metal shapes as the ne¢q 
may arise. 


COMPARISON OF NAVY AND AIR FORCE METHODS OF FUNDING SPARE PAR?s 


Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Now the question which I was attempting to 
raise broadly was based on a finding by our experts a year ago to the 
effect that the Navy funded a larger percentage of its spare parts at 
the outset than the Air Force did. Stated the other way around, that 
the Air Force bought a good deal larger percentage of the total spare 
parts required over the life of a plane, we will say, out of M. and 0. 
from year to year, than the Navy did; and they suggested that if the 
Air Force procedure was adopted when we were considering the 1955 
bill that, in their opinion, as much as $400 million could safely be 
deducted, $155 million in respect to the 1954 funds, and $246 million 
in respect to the 1955 funds, both in reality being 1-year funds, as 
they are made available on a no-year basis. 

What I am interested to know is whether that is a fact; whether 
there is a difference in procedure between the Navy and the Air Force, 
If there is, why should we not reduce the funding insofar as it is pos- 
sible by adopting the Air Force method rather than the method you 
outline to us? 

Captain Hirscu. It appears that the Air Force dollar requirements 
and the Navy dollar requirements are very much the same, percentage- 
wise, 

Mr. Wiac.ieswortu. Even if that is true, it is to a degree begging 
the question; because this committee and the Congress might well 
prefer to put up less of the total immediately and more of it through 
M. and O. in subsequent years, than to put up as large a percentage 
of the total as you suggest at the outset. 

Captain Hirscu. Of course there is a real advantage to having 
obligational authority in hand to cover the entire program, as I men- 
tioned in my earlier remarks. There may well be cases where it is 
very desirable and necessary to place orders for more of the parts 
earlier than we have indicated on this particular chart. This would 
show a very ideal peacetime operating basis for placing those items 
on contract; but it is true that it is possible and that we do, wherever 
we can, defer ordering the parts until we have the best possible usage 
information. And although dollars are placed in the contracts for 
these airplane spares and for vendor spares, the provisioning procedure 
does not contemplate the ordering of all of the parts at the beginning. 

Mr. SHepparD. While you are explaining to Mr, Wigglesworth the 
policy you are following, I interpret his question to be directed to the 
possibility of transferring your present program to that of one com- 
parable to the Air Force. What I would like to know is, if you are 
called upon to do it, what change would be required to make your 
program compare with the Air Force. I would like to have that 
brought out, as I understand his question. In other words, you are 
not following the Air Force. There must be a reason. 

As I understand you, Mr. Wigglesworth, you say if they adopted 
the policy of the Air Force, there would be a large saving in this 
category and you want to know where the differential is that would 
justify their following this method. 
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Mr. WieeLeswortu. The report of our investigators a year ago 
suggested that there could be a saving of $400 million. 

Admiral Harrison. I think we may have given the wrong impres- 
sion here. The i impression L have gathered from what you have said 
is that the Air Force is radically different in the percentages bought 
at the first part of the program. That is incorrect. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My impression on that was that Mr. Wigglesworth 
referred to the report of the investigators of a year ago. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortH. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is what I am addressing myself to at the 
moment. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. I do not know whether you were here a year 
ago, Admiral, but we had some very highly qualified people looking 
into this thing and their recommendation w as to the effect that $400 
million could safely be taken out of the Navy’s request if the methods 
used by the Air Force at that time were adopted by the Navy 
Department. I notice from your statement that you have been in 
consultation with the Air Force on this question. I know the Defense 
Department attached great importance to this general problem a year 
ago. Has there been any material change in your procedure as of 
now with what it was a year ago, and to what extent is there a differ- 
ential between the Air Force procedure and yours in the terms I have 
indicated? 

Admiral Harrison. We do not recognize that there is an essential 
difference between the Air Force procedure and ours. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortH. Would $400 million in the first year be an 
essential difference? 

Admiral Harrison. The Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
MeNeil, addressed himself to this particular point in the two services 
and he came to the same conclusion that we have been trying to 
advance to you today, namely, that the differences are not of the 
order you have suggested at all; that in fact the two services do go 
about it in practically the same way. Moneywise, the two systems 
produce a similar result. In other words, we actually fund more or 
less in the same way and, as I say, this is not our own position, but 
is the position which has been examined at the higher level in the 
Department of Defense. 

Admiral CLExton. May I speak to the funding of this program? 
In the review of an agency, if you have funds for certain parts in 
2 or 3 places, you will never find out how much you buy, or how 
much you should fund. If we are going to buy an item, we buy it 
in one place and then you can find out what is bought. 

You may recall years ago we had ammunition in the shipbuilding 
program; we had ammunition in the MDAP program; we had ammu- 
nition in ordnance and facilities; and the problem of finding out how 
much ammunition there was in total in the program was insur- 
mountable. 

The people from the General Accounting Office and the Cooper 
committee examined our budget structure this year; and I underst: and 
they are recommending that in all cases where you buy spares of a 
particular type that they only be bought in one appropriation. 
I think that from a review standpoint it is an error to buy in more 
than one appropriation. 
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Mr. OstertTaG. How do you account for the practice the Air Force 
uses? 

Admiral Ciexton. The Air Force practice, as Admiral Harrigoy 
said, is so close to our own that it is almost identical. 

Mr. Ostertaa. It has not been made clear as to the difference in 
the pattern followed by the Air Force and Navy. I think you have 
to qualify that. 

Mr. Wicc.tesworta. I appreciate, of course, that certain types 
have to be bought for life at the outset; I also have noted the argu- 
ments made in favor of the funding of 90 percent of them at the outset: 
but surely it involves waste if you buy a lot of things that become 
obsolete before they are needed. And surely if our investigators 
were anywhere near right, there is a debatable question because of 
the cost involved. Granted that the cost over the life of the plane 
may be the same, it still may be debatable whether we should put 
up 90 percent of all spares and spare parts as of this time, when you 
are not going to obligate more than 82 percent of them in the first 
year and are only going to spend 2 percent. You are apparently 
going to have an unliquidated balance at the end of the year of 98 
percent. 

You tell me the Air Force is doing exactly what the Navy is doing. 
That is an answer, if true; but it does not square with the finding of 
our investigators and, as I remember it, to the effect that the Air 
Force at that time was funding certain items, on a 17%-month basis 
— a great many more subsequently on an M. and O. basis, than the 

AVY was. 

Admiral Ciexton. If you add the amount they were buying on a 
17%-month basis and the amount they are buying in their appropri- 
ation, ‘“Maintenance and operation,’ you will find they are about 
equivalent to the amount requested here. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Yes, but M. and O. is spread over a period of 
years. 

Admiral CLexton. In a manner similar to the procurement of the 
very long lead time items, in the 1956 program; if the Congress wished, 
they could fund some of this additional material in later years. You 
would be requesting in 1956 for money for some items that would go 
in the airplanes in the 1957 program, and might also be buying some 
spares from the 1955 and 1954 programs. 

Mr. Ostrerraa. Is it your fear of Congress that prompts you to pre- 
fer this system? 

Admiral CLiexton. No, sir. It was the decision of this committee 
that when you funded for an airplane you would buy the whole thing. 
It is the same in the shipbuilding program; when you buy a ship, you 
buy the whole ship, and we do not come back and get more funds for it. 

Mr. Suupparp. While you are funding the total procurement in the 
first instance, that does not mean you are spending or contracting it 
at that time; you are spending it as you flow into the requirement 
category of expenditure. 

Admiral CLiexton. That is correct. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Now, by and between the two procedures, it would 
seem to me that you might have less obsolescence in excess inventory 
by working this way, than you would by working the Air Force way, 
by and between the two, if you want to adopt the Air Force method. 

Admiral Ciexton. I think they both probably would run about the 
same. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I am not being critical of the way you are doing; I 
am taking the mechanics as the mechanics are expressed here today; 
hecause this operation which you follow is obviously that of a private 
business Operation. In a private business operation, if you make a 
contract for more than you are able to pay for, you go to the bank 
and get an advance to meet the requirement for more, and what you 
are doing here is getting the money first and crediting it out later. 

Admiral Cuexton. Yes. I think this permits much better plan- 
ning than the other method. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This is the one I use in my own business. 

Admiral CLeExton. And it produces much greater economies, as 
shown by the request. 

Mr. Osrrertaa. In following that method and entering into con- 
tracts on a long-range basis, do you find that the spares and spare 
parts are apt to have a greater degree of obsolescence? 


PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES 


Admiral Harrison. No, sir. We do not order these parts in all 
this amount of money at the time we order the airplane; we contract 
for parts production but do not specify the parts by item. The 
specification by item comes along later, and is kept in consonance 
with the design situation as we go along. 

Mr. SHerparp. Why do not you explain the provisioning aspect 
of it? If you will explain that, 1 think it will answer the question. 

Admiral Harrison. For example, say we are procuring a new 
aircraft and we have had airplanes delivered in the short period 
shown in the green [indicating]. In the early part of the green period 
we only have a few airplanes to look at. We put one of those airplanes 
into overhaul right then and we determine at that time of the mate- 
rials we are going to order. The money value has been set up because 
we know, programwise, it is going to cost us so much; but the precise 
ittms which we order depend upon the findings as we progress with 
the program. We do not order a particular item at once and then 
put that in the storehouse and leave it there regardless of obsolescence. 
We do not order all at once. We order only sufficient quantities and 
at rates which will meet the requirements as we go along. 

Mr. OstertAG. But there is money in the till waiting for you people 
to spend and now the question boils down, if I understand your 
reasoning as to the advantage of this type of system, to the effect it 
gives you a@ greater opportunity to plan and program. Now I do not 
think you need all of the money in the till to plan or to program. Of 
course we know you cannot obligate until you have the money; but 
certainly your requirements can be determined. And: with the rapid 
changes taking place and the evolution of developments in this field, 
it would seem to me that long-range planning and commitments and 
obligations only lend themselves to a greater degree of obsolescence. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LOSSES DUE TO OBSOLESCENCE AND DETERIORATION 


Mr. ANDREws. Can you give us some figures as to how much you 
have lost due to obsolescence, deterioration, and so forth, in the 
spare-parts program? 
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Mr. SHepparp. You mean by excessive procurement? 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is a very interesting question. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Can you tell us how much you have lost in the last 
12 months or 2 years? 

Captain Hrrscu. We do not have any figures on that. 

Mr. Anprews. Well, you have had some losses, have you not? 

Mr. Osrerraa. I think that is very important to this picture, and 


I had that in mind. I am glad the gentleman (Mr. Andrew s} brought 
it out. 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Ciexton. I think the word “lost’’? should be qualified g 
little bit. When you get to the seventh year, and the end of the life 
of an airplane and have, let us assume, 75 airplanes operating and all 
. those parts that are peculiar to that plane are scrapped with the 
plane. 


Mr. ANDREws. Suppose you have six engines left for that particular 
plane? 

Admiral Ciextron. They would be scrapped as they are worn, 
That would be your pipeline. You could not operate those 75 planes 
unless you had spares. 

Mr. ANpDREws. Those spare engines would be a total loss; you 
would no longer have need for them. 

Admiral CLexton. Unless they were engines that would fit other 
planes. 

Mr. ANpDrews. I am assuming they were bought for that particular 
plane. I asked the question a few minutes ago ‘when you ordered the 
plane, how many engines did you order for that particular plane. 
Take 100 planes, how many engines would you order for the 100, or 
for 1 plane, how many engines would you order? 

Admira. Harrison. What we buy is enough to provide the mini- 
mum number to take care of the operations of that plane during its 
service life. At the end of the time, we may, in case no other airplane 
uses that engine, have an engine which we have to sell or scrap. One 
way of putting it is that we throw that engine away; but at the same 
time we throw away a much larger money value of airplanes that 
are associated with it. The same thing occurs, of course, with auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr. Anprews. You should have some figures somewhere showing 
how many engines you have thrown away; how many you have 
scrapped, and indicating the loss of spare parts you have experienced 
on this program. 

Admiral Harrison. I would like to bring out that there are two 
points: The first point is the question of losses due to mismanagement 
of the inventory. That is a very obscure question. 

Mr. AnprEws. What do you mean by mismanagement? 

Admiral Harrison. By having ordered too many at the wrong time. 

Mr. Anprews. That is part of this program. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. An analysis of the throwaway is an 
extremely obscure matter and it would take more than the statistics 
available at the present time really to get the answer on that. How- 
ever, the main point I thought we were talking about, although this 


other is quite important to us, of course, is, what is the significance 
of the funding. 
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Mr. OstertTaAG. That is right. 

Admiral Harrison. We follow our present funding practice 
essentially because it is the broad policy that we should do that, the 
road policy dictated, we believe, in the Congress and one which we 
understand, Mr. W igglesworth, Congress desires us to follow. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. The Navy recommended the policy and the 
Congress responded. But if the policy is wrong, the response should 
be corrected 


COMPARISON OF AIR FORCE AND NAVY PROCUREMENT METHODS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. You are geting away from the question Mr. Wiggles- 
worth brought up. The investigators sent down to check over this 
program came back with an adverse report to which the gentleman 
addressed himself and read into the record from the report. Now the 
question as I see it is for you people to tell us whether or not the funding 
program you are pres sently exercising is compatible with other things. 
That is the whole thing that is involved, as I see it. 

Captain Hirscu. May I speak to that? My impression as to why 
the group that looked into this matter got that impression stems from 
two areas. Last year, you will remember, we had quite a discussion 
about what our percentage of spare parts was and last year we said 
we were at about a 50-percent level and were going somewhat below 
that. That is in the comparison between the support dollars and the 
lyaway cost of the airplane. 

In their discussions, the Air Force related their spare-parts support 
to the total program cost. If we relate our support costs to the pro- 
gram cost, we are 32 percent; if we relate it to the flyaway cost, we are 
48 percent. 

[ think that when the investigators looked at it, they saw this 
difference in support percentages, but it was simply a different way of 
calculating the percentage that made the problem. 

The other point that gave them a bad impression in my opinion is 
the Air Force statement that they initially procure for a period of 17% 
months. Although the language is different, the result is practically 
the same. What in reality happens to them happens to us, because 
weare supporting the same type of program. ‘True they have a diffe r- 
ent pipeline. ‘They say they are buying the level required for a 17%- 
month period. If we take that from the time the first airplane is 
delivered to the end of the deliveries—I am not sure which they do, 
but I believe it is related to the time they get delivery of their air- 
planes—that 17% months covers sufficient major parts to operate the 
plane for the entire planned program. And if they buy enough major 
parts to operate it for the life of the program, they at that time are 
buying enough to support every single airplane in that program— 
which is equivalent to buying program life requirements. 

As aircraft are used, and as attrition takes place, they go through 
overhaul and new parts are added. When a wing is damaged, or a 
lnding gear damaged, those items generate and regenerate throughout 
the svstem, because of the reps ur program. Thus, whether we buy 
enough spares to operate for 17% months or for the programed life, 
we are simply buymg the maximum requirement we have, and we 
ae both buying to support the same objective. It takes approxi- 

nately the same amount of dollars whether we do it our way or the 
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way the Air Force does it, and that appears to me to be the probley 
We say “‘life of type” and that seems like being the 7-year requiremen; 
and they say 17% months. They are buying to meet the peak of the; 
operations; we are buying to meet the peak of our operations. The 
are using 30 percent and they are relating the spares to the tot, 
dollar cost. We do the same, but we relate the percentage to the fly 
away cost of the airplane, and that gives us more like 50 percey 
instead of 30 percent. 

Those are the areas in which the investigators have picked up thi 
difference. These same investigators talked to me about our pm. 
gram after, I think, they made their report. That seemed to be ay 
area of confusion. 

Mr. Wiaciesworts. I do not know enough about the Air Forge 
picture to determine that, but it does not square in my judgment 
with what our investigators reported. 

Captain Hirscu. If we were to ask you for 17% months in all those 
areas with all of our pipelines for all of the carriers operating and al 
of the airplanes operating throughout the world, we would be asking 
for the same amount of dollars as if we asked for life of type support, 
It is a difference of terminology that is largely responsible. In the 
other area, we are spreading this over a longer period of time, because 
that is the businesslike approach in operating this type of program, 
We have the money to buy when it is proper to buy; not before an 
not after, and we can plan the whole program and live within the 
total dollars available. 

It is interesting historically—if you would take the money Congress 
has given us for the total program, with relation to what we started 
out with for airplanes and for the spare parts, we have historically 
used much less money for spare parts than was provided by Congress 
for spare parts. We have had to do that because of 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. That tends to support the position of the 
investigators, does it not? 

Captain Hirscu. No, sir. Because the cost of the airplanes has 
been rising and has forced us always to search for ways to spend less 
money on spare parts. We have been forced to spend as little as 
possible, and historically the rising price of airplanes has resulted in 
our spending less for spare support than was provided by Congress. 


LOSSES THROUGH OVERBUYING AND OBSOLESCENCE 


Mr. Wiae.eswortu. I wish, following Mr. Andrews’ thought, you 
would give us for the record when you revise your remarks some estl- 
mate for each of the last 5 fiscal years, of what we have lost through 
overbuying of spare parts, or cancellation of planes for which the parts 
were ordered. 

(The information requested may be found on p. 506.) 


CHANGE IN ESTIMATED BALANCES DUE TO REPROGRAMING 


Mr. WiaGieswortH. Let me ask one other question on youl 
figures. You gave us last year a figure for the unexpended balance 
of June 30, 1954, of $2,039 million. That figure now apparently 3 
$1,861 million. 
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You gave us an estimated expenditure figure .in the current. fiscal 
year of $634 million and that figure seems to be $440 million. 

* You gave us an estimated unexpended falance as of June 30, 1955, 
of $2,028 million, and that figure seems to be now $1,860 million. 

If we take your present figures, you have an unexpended balance as 
of June 30, 1955, of $1,860 million as against an estimated expenditure 
of $607 million which, on that basis, would be over 3 years funding in 
ynexpended balance. 

Why do you need over 3 years of unexpended funds? 

Mr. Lewis. When we were here last year, we presented the spare- 
parts program in phase with the aircraft-procurement program which 
had been presented. During the past year there’*has been a major 
programing of aircraft, and that major reprograming of aircraft 
produces the $800 million shown in the 1956 budget as available from 
prior you That represented the cancellation of aircraft and deferral 
of orders. 

At the same time the aircraft were canceled the spare parts in those 
same contracts were canceled; the spare parts that we would have 
ordered for the aircraft which were delayed until 1956 likewise were 
delayed. 

It is that type of difference which accounts for the changes in the 
figures presented last year and the figures we are now presenting. 
This shows, I think very clearly, that we do not buy parts for planes 
that we are not going to get. When the aircraft procurement comes 
down, the plane parts come down correspondingly. 

Now as to the approximately 3 years in this schedule that is before 
you, the expenditures for parts in fiscal year 1956 is of the order of 
about $600 million. That comes out of the money we have on hand 
at the present time. 

In 1955 the expenditure of $440 million is abnormally low because 
of the aircraft terminations. Roughly about 2% to 3 years of funding 
for spare parts is in order with the aircraft production lead time, and 
the fact that the spare components follow with and slightly after the 
production of the aircraft equipment. There are small quantities 
purchased of engines, electronics, instruments, at the time the instal- 
lation quantities are produced for the planes. 

Then the production lines are continued for a period of 6 or 8 
months to produce the quantities that flow into the logistic support 
for the spare parts. So they are with, but following immediately after, 
the large installation production quantities. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. What did you say was normal—2% years? 

Mr. Lewis. Two and a half to three years, sir. 

Mr. WieeLteswortu. Well you had 4% years based on 1955. You 
say that was abnormal. And you have over 3 years for 1956. 

Mr. Lewis. The 1954 and 1955 fiscal years are abnormal because 
they contain an aircraft procurement slippage that resulted in a small 
input of aircraft procurement in the prior fiscal year, and the same 
situation applies to spare parts. The same money that we are 
carrying over to apply against the aircraft procurement in the 1956 
shopping list carries its counterpart from spare parts, part of that 
$800 million, and is in the unexpended figures that you are looking at. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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DISPOSALS OF OBSOLETE, DETERIORATED, AND EXCESS PARTS 


Mr. Osrurtac. Admiral, do I understand that you are. going ty 
furnish a record of the cost of the obsolescence inventory as of certaip 
years in the past. 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Ostrerrace. What did you ask for, Mr. Wigglesworth? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. OsrertaG. Perhaps I should not use the word ‘‘obsolescence.” 
I take it that obsolescence would be at least part of the information 
Mr. Wigglesworth requested, that is, parts that are obsolete or wasted 
or of no value. 

Admiral Harrison. What you wish is a statement of how much 
material is generated which has to be thrown away at the end of g 
program. 


Mr. OstrertaaG. By years. 

Admiral Harrison. To get statistically sound data that is meaning. 
ful in regard to programs is simply not feasible in terms that are simple 
to present. The reason is that so much material is regenerated by 
overhaul and other considerations, and the programs have changed so 
much since several years ago, when the program was first started, that 
it is statistically unsatisfactory. 

Now we can provide you with a list of the new material which has 
not been used and which at the end of the program is surveyed or 
salvaged. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. How much dollarwise is lost each year for the last 
5 years because of surpluses, deterioration, and obsolescence? 

Mr. WicGcieswortH. And overbuying? 

Mr. AnprEws. That would be surplus. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. From ovecbuying and as a result of cancela- 
tion of planes? 

Mr. AnprEews. How much would it cost you; how much has the 
loss been? 

Admiral Harrison. It is a matter to which I personally addressed 
myself for the last 2 years, endeavoring to find out how we can analyze 
the discarded inventory to ascertain the composition of the dis- 
carded inventory. It is a thing that is statistically not feasible 
in exactly those terms; so we could not promise to give you in a 
few days a statistically sound analysis of that particular situation. 
We can, however, give you a definite statement of how much we re- 
moved from inventory. 

Mr. Anprews. That is a loss; is it not? 

Admiral Harrison. Oh, no, sir; by no means. 

Mr. Anprews. Of course if you remove it and not use it, it is a loss. 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. 

Captain Hirscu. When you scrap the airplane, the parts are no 
longer of value to you. You write off the book value of those aur- 
planes and also the book value of the parts associated with those 
airplanes. These would be the peculiar parts for their support that 
are left over after the airplanes have finished operating. 

Mr. Anprews. Motors, for instance? : 

Captain Hrrscu. Various parts. We keep parts to operate alr- 
planes through their operating life. 
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Mr. AnpREws. If you get rid of that motor because the plane is 
obsolete or worn out, does that not indicate you have bought too 
many motors for that particular plane? 

Admiral CLexton. The engine you are talking about is worn out 
also. 

Mr. ANDREWs. You have used it? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, for several tours of hundreds of hours. 

Admiral Harrison. For instance, suppose we consider a 1941 
automobile. Companies all over the United States have parts in 
their bins which can be used on the 1941 automobiles. We put 
ourselves in a position that all of a sudden we are not going to use the 
1941 automobile. On the first of July we put them in the barn. Up 
to that time we must have a pipeline all over the country with an 
adequate number of parts for the 1941 automobile to take care of it 
until the last day it runs. The minute we put them all in the barn and 
decide whether we will sell them or what not, we also have to have an 
inventory of spare parts that are absolutely essential up until June 30 
of that year. The inventory is full of that type of material, as well as 
perhaps an excess of certain parts, that we should never have bought 
when we manufactured the automobile back in 1941, because fuel 
pumps never wore out on that automobile. 

Mr. ANpRews. That is overbuying? 

Admiral Harrison. What you would like to know is, how many 
of those fuel pumps for the 1941 automobile we overbought by 
mistake. 

Mr. ANprEws. That is right. 

Admiral Harrison. What I am trying to say is, I have been 
trying to look into this for a period of years and we have not been 
able to get a statistically sound method by which we could feasibly 
handle forms of tabulations with people, because of the variation in 
programs. We are investigating that area now from this point of 
view—can we use new mechanical devices and electronic computers 
and in some way analyze our final inventory to be sure how much is 
in each of these various pockets? It is statistically unfeasible to 
give you a sound figure in that area now. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you lose anything because of deterioration in 
spare parts? Do they wear out? 

Captain Hirscu. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. You do. You do lose a certain percentage in 
certain types, but it is a very limited loss. 

Mr. Anprews. If you buy an item and do not use it it will deterio- 
rate faster than if you use it. Take tires, for example. 

Admiral Harrison. There are certain things that deteriorate in 
storage and certain things which do not. 

Mr. ANprEws. Do you not keep a record of what you lose from 
deterioration? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpREws. That is what we want. 

Admiral Harrison. We can tell you those new things which we 
threw away because of deterioration, or complete obsolescence. 

Mr. ANDREws. That is what we want. 

Admiral Harrison. That is what we can give you. 
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(The following information was furnished: ) 


The Navy does not procure or fund on a program life basis any aircraft con. 
ponents which are of limited life because of susceptibility to deterioration j, 
storage. All items of limited shelf life, notably aircraft tires and tubes, are pro. 
cured as common interchangeable items funded under “Aircraft and facilities 
Navy” and are ordered to short-term stock level objectives. There are procured 
on a program life basis, however, assemblies and instrument sets, for example 
which contain small parts of limited life but these parts can be replaced when they 
deteriorate and the assemblies or sets themselves therefore are useable indefinitely. 
Thus the only items thrown away because of deterioration in storage are the small 
bits and pieces of assemblies and sets which themselves are restored to useable 
condition through replacement of the deteriorated bits and pieces. 

The obsolescence aspect is related to the military performance of the aircraft 
and the disposal of complete aircraft. At the end of a plane’s service life, the 
support parts which were used and reused during the plane’s life likewise require 
disposal. Data on disposal actions for the past 5 years are as follows: 


Fiscal year: Millions 


Disposals covered by the foregoing figures include largely parts peculiar to World 
War II aircraft and related equipment and represented the program known as 
“Operation Clean Sweep”’ which was designed to purge the military supply systems 
of wartime rollbacks and other unuseable material that had accumulated over a 
period of many years. 


Mr. Ostrertac. That would include re 
Admiral Harrison. That is right, things which we know we never 


should have bought in the first place. That type of information we 
can give you. But to give you an exact inventory and relate it 
exactly to the programs is statistically unfeasible. 


Mr. Ostrertaa. That will be in terms of dollars? 

Admiral Harrison. Admiral Hetter would have to determine the 
amount. 

Admiral Cuexton. I think that to be factual you better not include 
any of the airplanes that were World War II airplanes because in 
those areas you had stocks with which to run the war. You rolled 
them back into the United States after the war and they would not 
fit into this category. You ought to consider only new airplanes 
that have been bought since 1951. 

Admiral Herrer. I do not think we have surplused anything 
procured since 1951. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Andrews, are you satisfied from your view- 
point? 

Mr. ANDREws. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. And you, Mr. Ostertag? 

Mr. Osrertaa. Yes. I think we all understand each other. [| was 
afraid, Mr. Chairman, there has been some confusion as to what we 
were trying to determine and whether or not it was possible to furnish 
it. I thought that this was the proper time to have a meeting of the 
minds on this subject so that there would be no further misunder- 
standing about it. 
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AVERAGE LIFE OF AIRPLANES 


I have 1 or 2 more questions along the same line. 

What, Admiral, is the average life of an airplane? I suppose that 
it varies as to type, but is there any such thing as an average life for 
an airplane? 

Admiral Harrison. We define it now in terms of so many service 
tours, and it is sometimes affected, of course, by improvements in 
technology. 

Captain Brown. The average life, with our present planning 
factors, varies from 74 months to 185 months. Seventy-four months 
is related to a new fighter and the 185 months is related to a primary 
training plane. 

Mr. OsterRTAG. That would include the utilization of all spare 
parts, such as engines for replacement? That would be a part of the 
life of the plane? 

Captain Brown. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. OstertTAG. After a plane is developed to a certain point of 
usefulness, it is then moved from what you call the first line to the 
second line; is that correct? 

Captain Brown. For the combat models. 

Mr. OstrertTaG. I am speaking principally of combat models. 

Captain Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsterRTAG. Now, what is a second-line combat plane used for? 
Is it for training primarily? 

Captain Brown. Primarily, they are used in the training billets. 

Mr. OsterTAG. Is there a line after the second line? 

Captain Brown. There is a noncombat line, the trainers and the 
transports, primarily. 

Mr. OsterTAG. You mean that you will convert to transports? 

Captain Brown. No, sir. After they complete their second line 
service they are worn out, or overage. 


DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Ostertac. What is meant by the term ‘modernization’? 
Does that mean the conversion of an existing aircraft into a modern 
aircraft by the use of modern parts, or does that mean modernization 
of a program? 

Admiral Harrison. Modernization, as used in budgetary prac- 
tice—— 

Mr. OstertTaG. That is what I have in mind. 

Admiral Harrison. That is installing a component or components 
in the airplane which restore its combat efficiency relative to the 
opposition it will encounter, or the mission it is supposed to achieve. 

For example, putting a better electronic system in an airplane which 
searches for submarines so as to enable it to search for a submarine 
which is harder to find. 

Mr. OsterraG. In the light of your definition, and it makes sense, 
then in dealing with this funding proposition you have new planes 
coming off the line but by virtue of these developments that are taking 
place you are modernizing these planes almost from their inception? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. We are in a dynamic technology. 
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Mr. Ostertaa. Yes. 

Admiral Harrison. In the dynamic technology we handle thp 
demand for a better device, a more modern airplane, in two ways. 
One, to get an entirely new model which exploits scientific engine. 
ing and industrial advances achieved since we last designed our 04 
one; secondly, we are under the same constant pressure to take 4l| 
the new technologies and place them in the vehicles we now have ty 
make those vehicles during the remainder of their service life, what. 
ever that may be, as nearly up to date as possible. | 

Mr. Ostertaa. The point I am getting at is—when a plane comes 
off a line and it is in what you people term a flyaway status, sooner or 
later that plane, in order to bring it up to proper modernization, has 
to have new parts; am I correct? That is, to modernize that plane, 
How do you make a plane modern after it has moved from a modem 
state to one that is not modern? 

Admiral Harrison. There are two points of view to be taken 
there. In the first place, you cannot make an airplane as of a certain 
date have an indefinite life by just putting something new in it, 
because the primary characteristics of an airplane are speed and 
altitude performance. Those cannot ordinarily be advanced. But 
other elements of performance, the type of weapon that it carries, 
the type of electronic set that it uses to aim its armament, or search 
for something it needs to find, can be placed in the airplane and 
serve to bring it to a greater degree of modernity. 

Mr. OstertaG. I take it from what you say that electronics and 
parts involving electronics are not a part and parcel of the spares 
and spare parts program, in connection with aircraft? 

Admiral Harrison. The spare parts heading covers the replace- 
ment in kind of something that is worn out. 

Mr. SuHepparD. To answer the gentleman’s question, if you mod- 
ernize your plane and you are going to use that plane for a period of 
time thereafter, you obviously have to have parts for the portion of 
the plane to be modernized. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrewu. If we have new parts 2 years from now we must 
have new parts all around if we are going to have a good plane? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreuyi. You cannot have a modern airplane without also 
having modern parts. They go together, do they not? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 


COMPARATIVE METHODS OF NAVY AND AIR FORCE FUNDING 


Mr. OstertaaG. In reference to the comparative method of funding, 
I must admit it is rather difficult to make a comparison if you do not 
have two subjects to use. We certainly lack the details of the At 
Force’s method in attempting to do so, but I believe you cited in his 
description of the system of the Air Force that a 17%-month period 
is used in their funding arrangement. 

Admiral Harrison. The statement was that a 17% percent spares 
requirement was similar to the life-of-type system moneywise. 

Mr. OstertaGc. Seventeen percent rather than months? 

Admiral Harrison. I should have said 17% months, Mr. Ostertag. 
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Mr. OsterTAG. That is the system which the Air Force employs 
and which in the Navy’s judgment is not as practical compared with 
your own? 

“ Admiral Harrison. We use this system because we believe in it. 

Captain Hirscu. We feel that dollarwise the support level is the 
same. The Air Force says that they initially procure for a period of 
174 months. ‘That is a period when they have their highest spares 
support requirements. That period is just as high as the highest 
point of spare parts support that the Navy has. It occurs at about 
the same time and dollarwise it is equivalent to the Navy’s way of 
funding on a program life basis. 

Admiral Ctexton. Mr. Chairman, I believe that we ought to take 
the word of the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Thomas, who made this 
statement after he spent well over a year as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense in charge of this very program. 

He said: 

With respect to the apparent differences in funding methods used by the Air 


Force and the Navy, I believe that these differences are more apparent than real. 
Insofar as we have been able to ascertain— 


and this is apparently his judgment as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense— 

the percentage of aircraft procurement dollar which is used to buy spares or spare 
parts, is substantially the same for both services. The major differences appear 
to be those of nomenclature rather than methodology used in computing 
requirements. 

Air Force and Navy representatives have been meeting for the past several 
months to examine the processes and procurement practices of each service. 
Preliminary conclusions are that practices of both the Air Force and the Navy 
are remarkably similar. Perhaps the major point of apparent differences lies in 
the area of reparable parts. The Air Force in their testimony last year indicated 
that they initially procured for a period of 174% months. The Navy spoke of a 
procurement on a program life basis. In both services, the initial procurement 
of a reparable part is to support the point of maximum demand which occurs 
early in the program. After this point in the operating program has been reached, 
recovered assets in the form of reparable material returned for overhaul will 
normally provide most of the reparable items needed for the balance of the 
program. 

We in the Navy, and I am sure also in the Air Force, are taking positive action 
2 reduce the amount of material necessary to support this period of maximum 
emand. 


Mr. OstertTaG. That is the statement of the Secretary of the Navy 
inresponse to my question in the hearings before the whole committee. 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct, but he was calling upon his 
experience as Assistant Secretary of Defense when he was looking into 
both of these programs, you see, as head of materiel in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 


SPARES AND SPARE PARTS INVENTORY 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Could we have a table for the record which 
will show for spares and spare parts an overall dollar figure for in- 
ventory on hand and on order, say as of July 1, 1954; then a dollar 
figure for usage or consumption estimated for fiscal year 1955; a dollar 
inventory figure as of July 1, 1955, also an estimated usage or con- 


sumption figure for fiscal 1956, and an inventory figure for July 1, 
1956? 
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Admiral Herter. Yes, sir. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Supply it for the record. 
(The information requested follows:) 


Analysis of spares and spare parts inventory 


r - com 
| July 1, 1954 July 1,1955 | July 1, 1956 
(actual) (estimated) | (estimated 


| $2, 133,024, 000 | $2, 010,027,000 | $1, 973, 013, 
On order 530, 605,000 | 505, 398, 000 510, 545, 00) 
Bees Noo ss | 429, 456, 000 | 541, 114, 000 638, 515, 00 


PROPORTION OF OBSOLESCENCE IN INVENTORY 


Mr. WiccieswortH. Do you have any idea how much of that 
inventory, if anything is obsolete? 

Admiral Herrer. Mr. Wigglesworth, we have just completed a 
so-called purge of the inventory in response to Mr. Wilson’s “clean 
sweep”. Right now, on the basis of the Chief of Naval Operations 
testimony, all of the material in our system is good. However, as 
soon as the Navy surpluses any airplanes, we will naturally have some 
material supporting those airplanes that must be surplused. 

Mr. WiaaLesworrn. It cannot be estimated now? 

Admiral Herrerr. It is very difficult to do it becasue we do not 
carry our inventory within particular models of airplanes, but rather 
in the classes of supply. 


DEFICIENCY IN FIRST-LINE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. SuHeprarp. While my colleagues were talking about the spares 
program, I had occasion to run through a breakdown that I have 
before me and I noticed the following: 

Deficiency in first-line plane requirements, 1953 budget, 719; 1954 
budget, 923; 1955 budget, 842; 1956 budget, contemplated, 974. 

If you look at those figures over a period of years, you have a parallel 
there that is rather interesting and it prompts this question: When do 
you expect to come to a complete attainment, if ever, in the correction 
of the deficiency in first-line plane requirements? 

Admiral Rrxzs. We will probably never get to 100 percent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do the figures that I have read to you indicate 1 
comparable status mathematically with the future as well as in the 3 
years in the past that I have referred to? 

Admiral Rests. We hope to improve that. 

Captain Brown. We will improve that by improvement in the 
particular types previously referred to in Admiral Rees’ statement. 

Mr. Suepparp. You say that you expect improvement; yet, on the 
other hand, in 1956 you up it, because your nearest comparable figure 
is reflected in 1954, which is 923. You anticipate in 1956, 974. With 
your change in policy and the more definite scrutiny you are giving 
rte planes before they go into production, it would indicate to 4 

ayman that instead of improving it you are not. Do you follow my 
figures here? Take a look at them and you will see what I mean. 

Captain Brown. As we get the new production that is programed 
today, the deficiency will be reduced. 
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FIRE AND EXTENDED COVERAGE INSURANCE 


\[r. SHEPPARD. Gentlemen, one further matter. We have a report 
from the General Accounting Office, and I refer to page 12, where I 
fnd under the heading, ‘‘Fire and Extended Coverage Insurance on 
Airplanes in Open’ the following language: 


Our review of fire and extended coverage insurance on airplanes in open under 
Air Foree and Navy contracts for the production of airplanes under fixed-price 
contracts containing price-redetermination provisions resulted in findings concern- 
ing (1) the purchase of insurance on airplanes after they had been accepted or 
after title had passed as a result of progress payments, (2) the purchase of partial 
coverage during relatively safe period while at the same time assuming respon-~ 
sibility as self-insurer during flight tests when the risk is greatest, and (3) differ- 
ences in Air Force and Navy practices in assuming risks. 

These matters were included in a report submitted November 6, 1953, by the 
Comptroller General to the Secretaries of Defense, Air Force, and Navy. Pur- 
chase of insurance under the conditions reported appears inconsistent with the 
accepted policy of self-insurance on Government property, and results in added 
cost of insurance in the price of the airplanes. This cost at one aircraft plant was 
approximately $400,000 a year. 


What is your comment pertaining to the issue, or is that a matter 
that is vested in policy emanating from the Secretary of the Navy? 

Admiral Harrison. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be best if I 
would get my counsel to prepare an answer to that question, because 
the insurance matters are taken up between the counsel and the Office 
of General Counsel. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


STATEMENT REGARDING Risk OF Loss OF AIRPLANES IN THE OPEN 

The policy of the Department of the Navy with respect to the assumption by 
the Government of the risk of loss of airplanes in the open under fixed-price-type 
airframe production contracts is, and has been since approximately August 1952, 
as follows: 

(a2) To assume the risk of loss of or damage to airplanes which have been 
accepted by the Government; and 

(6) To assume the risk of loss of airplanes during flight and preparation for 
flight prior to acceptance, but otherwise not to assume the risk of loss prior to 
acceptance. ‘To the extent that the Government does not assume the risk of 
loss, contractors may cover their risk by insurance. The exception with respect 
to flight and preparation for flight is to avoid the excessive expense which con- 
tractors would incur if they had to carry insurance covering that risk. 

Subsequent to receipt of the report submitted on November 6, 1953, by the 
Comptroller General to the Secretaries of Defense, Navy, and Air Force, the 
Bureau of Aeronautics conducted a survey of the problem of the assumption of 
risk on airplanes in the open under Navy contracts. Navy representatives have 
had frequent discussions of the matter with representatives of the Department of 
the Air Force and the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and the Navy will con- 
tinue to cooperate fully with the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Air 
Force to reach a final resolution of the problem. 


ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS PROCUREMENT 


Mr. SHepparD. We will now take up item 1B, ‘Advance aircraft 
components procurement,’’ where your estimate for 1955 was $70 
million; for 1956, $53,900,000, or a decrease of $16,100,000. 

_ I wish that you would give me an explanation pertaining to this 
item and the decrease. 

Admiral Harrison. The requirements for advance Government- 
furnished equipment for procurement are dependent upon the lead 
time for each individual item. The 1956 amount of $43 million was 
formulated by an analysis of lead-time requirements for equipment 
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necessary to permit the delivery of aircraft in early calendar year 1958 
and of such type as would be required under any continuation of 
aircraft production lines even at greatly reduced levels. 

$10,900,000 has been programed for pilot-line procurement in 195¢ 
which is an increase of $2,200,000 over the amount programed jn 
1955, the first year in which this concept was implemented. 

This increase is occasioned by the coverage of more complex 
electronics and armament equipments in 1956 than in 1955. 


ACQUISITION OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparD. We will take up the next item, 1—-C, “Acquisition 
of aircraft production equipment.’’ Your estimate in 1955 was 
$75,860,831. In 1956 the estimate is $6 million. This shows a 
decrease of $69,860,381. 

I notice here there is quite a big difference. What are your com- 
ments pertaining to this reduction? 

Admiral Harrison. The reduction reflects the fact the original 
acquisition was completed for its original intention with the basic 
financing. The new money is an initial increment of a phased pro- 
gram for replacement and rehabilitation of Government-owned 
machine tools which are required for continued use on current pro- 
duction. Costs of this type cannot be financed from the reserve tools 
and facilities, Department of Defense appropriation, since such funds 
are limited to mobilization purposes. 


MISSILE PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. SHepparp. Last year the committee saw fit to remove $13 
million-plus from the bill in connection with missile-production 
facilities. Does that come under this appropriation, or the new 
procurement appropriation? 

Captain Hirscu. It came under this appropriation, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What generally is the status of that item? What 
was the final result in that field of operation because of that reduction? 

Captain Merzcer. This amount of money, sir, was for future 
completion of facilities at Bristol, Tenn., for the production of an 
air-to-air missile. As the result of the loss of this money we have 
been unable to tool to the initially planned mobilization capability. 
With the tooling we have been able to procure we are able to meet our 
needs of this moment, but we lack the expansion capabilities which we 
feel we would like very much to have. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What percentage of your mobilization require- 
ments was reduced because of the inability of the funds for procure- 
ment within that field? I interpret your statement to mean that 
your day-to-day operation has been protected, but your mobilization 
to a degree has not been protected. 

Captain Mrerzcer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuepparD. How important to your missile program is this 
particular type of production considered to be? 

Captain Merzcer. The production that we are actually engaged 
in at this time is completely essential to the building up of the na- 
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tional capabilities. This is the production we are now able to do, 
and are doing. 

Mr. SuipparD. Will your appropriation ee under considera- 
tion by the committee for the fiscal year 1956 provide the slippage 
that was created by the reduction? 

Captain Merzcer. That does not restore that capability. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does not restore it? 

Captain Merzcrer. Does not restore it. 

Mr. SHepparD. The funds that you are asking for will permit 
carrying On of your normal requirements; is that correct? 

Captain Merzcer. They permit us to carry on normal require- 
ments. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But not to make up the differential that you have 
advised us pertained to the mobilization requirement? 

Captain Merzger. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. May I eae that statement? The Department 
of Defense is requesting, or has requested at their level, an overall 
appropriation to take care “of mobilization capabilities throughout all 
three services. We expect to get through an allocation from the 
Secretary of Defense a portion ‘of that money. It is through that 
source that we would expect to remedy the deficiencies in our mobiliza- 
tion capacity. We no longer request money for that purpose under 
this appropriation. That is why it is not in our 1956 request. 

Mr. SHepparp. At the time the reduction was made, and consider- 
ing the importance of the item, did you make any reclama for funds to 
pie ck up the hiatus of production that presently pertains to that field? 
Did you do that to the Secretary of Defense or anyone else? 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, when the money is not appropriated, 
there is no way to make a reclama other than the Congress itself. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Did you appeal to the Senate for restoration of the 
funds? 

Mr. Lewis. We did not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparpD. You did not? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Was the subject matter taken up with the Secretary 
of Defense, even though the appropriation was reduced, whereby you 
might have had access to the emergency fund under his control and 
receive an allocation to take up the slack? 

Mr. Baru. Mr. Chairman, we did include this requirement as part 
of a $70 million request to the Secretary of Defense to make up 
mobilization deficiencies. It so happened that out of the $70 million 
requested we received only $5,500,000 for one item, and this missile 
deficiency was not the item allowed us. 

Mr. SHepparp. And yet the presentation request was made covering 
this missile? 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Are there any questions pertaining to 1—-C, ac- 
quisition of aircraft production equipment? 


STATUS OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. OsrertaG. I do not know whether this is the proper place to 
make this inquiry, but do you have aircraft plants phasing out because 
of an adjustment in your requirements? You do have plants in the 
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name of the Government which are tooled and which are being oper. 
ated by private industry; is that correct? 

Admiral Harrison. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. Do you find that it is a problem to keep these 
plants modernized with enough business to keep them going, either 
through subcontracts or by other means, in order to keep a proper 
level of mobilization? 

Admiral Harrison. I assume your question refers to the different 
types of plants. In the airframe industry proper, the answer js 
‘“‘No.”’ With regard to some of the components, there are numerous 
plants of different sizes. We have two engine plants which have never 
been put to significant use and another which is presently scheduled 
to run out toward the end of the year. 

Mr. OstertaG. In the light of developments which involve super- 
sonic speed and factors of that kind, there are new developments 
which require the use of titanium and steel in the production of certain 
parts for aircraft. 

Admiral Harrison. Plants, including Government-owned property 
and contractor property, are constantly being reworked for processes, 
but the complete abandonment of plants has not yet faced us. The 
principal problem along that line—which does not enter into this fund- 
ing at this time—is the question of providing very long runways 
associated with aircraft plants. 

Mr. OstrertaG. The subject under discussion is the acquisition of 
aircraft production equipment. Does that include use of your own 
facilities, or does it relate to the tooling of private plants, or both? 

Admiral Harrison. We have some machine tooling in contractor- 
owned brick and mortar. The replacement of such items is included 
in the $6 million we are asking for next year, as well as items in 
Government-owned brick and mortar. The heading applies to the 
broad field, but in that broad field it is the expansion of the general 
capability that is to be hereafter funded from the Department of 
Defense appropriations. 

Mr. SHEpparD. [| interpret from your response to my colleague that 
1C, acquisitions of aircraft production equipment, does not include 
the selection, hypothetically, of a building for the contractor to fune- 
tion in and the remodeling of the building to adjust it to his production 
requirements. Is that correct? 

Admiral Harrison. After the exhaustion of present funds we would 
look to the Department of Defense for an appropriation to be allo- 
cated to us in this area. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does my question direct itself to the funds re- 
quested in 1955? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Have you done that in instances where the fabri- 
cator did not have access to runways in order to fly away his com- 
pleted plane production, and if so, where? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir; if I understand your question correctly. 
We have not put good money after bad. We have not augmented 
facilities which could not be used. . 

Mr. SHepparpb. How familiar are you with the Douglas plant in 
Los Angeles? We bought a building there and modified it by spending 
a considerable amount of money. There is no airstrip for flyaway. 
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They have to put the planes on a truck and haul them some place 
ese. That was done under funds of this character in prior years. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. For example, we referred this morn- 
ing to trucking an F8U airplane to Muroc because we did not want to 
fly away from Y where it was. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Saepparp. What is to be your policy in the allocation of funds 
to fabricators where they are producing and have no runways, and [ 
am excluding the types ‘of planes you have referred to as bei ing in a 
specialized category? Eliminate that plane and answer the “other 
portion of my question. 

Admiral Harrison. In the most limited sense, the answer is we are 
asking next year for only $6 million of funds to restore the previous 
tooling situation in old established plants. Without looking into each 
plant, I cannot definitely identify a place from which airplanes would 
be flown. 

Mr. SHepparD. Do you have a shopping list of plants that you 
contemplate expanding for increased production requirements under 
the budget request that you have submitted for the year 1956? 

Admiral Harrison. The request that we have made here for 1956 
involves no expansion whatever. This is simply to replace essentially 
in kind tools worn out in service. 


AUGMENTATION OF PETROLEUM FACILITIES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will now take up the next item, 1D, ‘‘Augmen- 


tation of petroleum facilities.”” You are making no request for funds 
in that category in 1956. Your estimate for 1955 is $19,321,000. 
What is the status of the $19,321,000? What expenditures have been 
made, or what expenditures are to be made, and are there any bal- 
ances left in that fund? 

Mr. Mepurn. A total of $23 million was appropriated for this pur- 
pose; $3,679,000 of that was obligated in the fiscal year 1954. In 
the fiscal year 1955, out of the $19,321,000 availablity, $1,839,000 has 
been obligated to date. In addition, $11,481,000 is committed, and 
it is anticipated it will be obligated by the 15th of this month. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Will the amount you contemplate committing wipe 
our the balance? 

Mr. Mepuin. That leaves a balance, sir, which is uncommitted as 
of this time of $6 million. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So it is reasonable to assume that about $6 million 
will be unexpended and unobligated and will revert back to the 
Treasury? 

Mr. Mepurn. No, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Where will it go? 

Mr. Mepurn. The current state of production of petroleum under 
this item is under scrutiny in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
right now to determine what the ultimate future daily barrel output 
should be. 

Mr. Osrertac. You have a balance of $6 million. This is a joint 
program, as I understand it, operated by the Navy and the Air Force 
together. Which agency is taking the initiative in this activity? 
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Mr. Mepuin. The Department of Defense is coordinating the 
program. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Where does the $6 million go after this year and 
after you have no particular use for it? 

Mr. Mepuin. The $6 million, sir is not presently committed, but ij 
is anticipated it will be required for the program this year. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. These are no-year funds? 

Mr. Mepuin. That is correct, sir. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SuepparpD. We will take up budget activity No. 2 page 14 
“Training equipment.” Your 1955 estimate was $39,527,080. The 
1956 estimate is $18,954,000. You show a decrease of $20,573,080, 
This project is made up of three subdivisions. 


TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SERVICE TRAINING 


The first one is technical equipment for service training, where you 
had $11,780,730 for 1955. The estimate for 1956 is $3,085,000. 
You show a decrease of $8,695,730. Would you give us an explanation 
for the reduction that is reflected there, please? 

Admiral Harrison. The 1956 estimate is related to the 1956 
aircraft procurement program and the planned procurement of new 
equipment models for fleet aircraft, whereas fiscal year 1955 obliga- 
tions include prior year funds, the obligation of which was delayed 
due to reprograming 

Mr. SHepparpD. What is the general status of your procurement 
requirement under the technical equipment procurement—good, bad, 
or indifferent, meaning by that your ability to have delivered to you 
in that field once you have placed your orders? 

Admiral Harrison. Do you mean with reference to the 1955 
program? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Mr. Lewis. It is in phase with the aircraft procurement program. 
Items for training schools are produced at the same time on the same 
production lines as items for the aircraft. They go hand in hand. 


SYNTHETIC FLIGHT AND MAINTENANCE TRAINERS 


Mr. SuepparD. We will take up the next item, 2B, “Synthetic 
flight and maintenance trainers.”” Your 1955 estimate was $10, 
210,000. Your 1956 estimate is $8,201,000. You show a decrease 0! 
$2 009, 000. What is your explanation for that? 

Admiral Harrison. The obligation decrease in this area is the 
result of procuring fewer types of operational flight trainers and asso- 
ciated items of equipment together with some reduction in the unit 
cost on a follow-on procurement. 


TARGET DRONE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Item C, ‘‘Target drone procurement.” 


The 1955 estimate is $17,536,350. The 1956 estimate is $7,668,000, 


or a reduction of $9,868,350. Your explanation? 
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Admiral Harrison. The programed use of a converted fighter air- 
craft, the Air Force F—84, as a target drone, accounts for the reduction 
in this budget project. 

Mr. Wiae@Leswortu. I do not understand the last answer. 

Admiral Harrison. In other words, we intend to take an existing 
airplane, and make it into a drone rather than to buy new drones for 
the same purpose. 

Mr. OstertTAG. I have one question and it deals with the entire 
budget activity of ‘‘Training and equipment.” Earlier we discussed 
the life of planes, and as I remember it, there is a first-line plane and 
a second-line plane. 

Now, I think that one of the officers explained what a second-line 
plane is used for, and I think it is generally conceded that it is a 
raising airplane. 

Admiral Harrison. That is the correct answer. This training is 
to support our technical training schools. At Memphis we train 
enlisted men as mechanics. Some of the other devices are for the 
training of enlisted men and operational people on the ground. 

Mr. OstertTaG. This equipment provided for in this budget item 
is not aircraft itself, but is training equipment going with aircraft that 
is in the second line of operation, am I correct in that assumption? 

Admiral Harrison. It comes under different headings. Under 2A, 
regular service models of technical equipment, we would have the 
newest electronic sets. 


AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up budget activity No. 3, “Aircraft 


modernization.”” Your 1955 estimate is $42,594,565. The 1956 
estimate is $39,000,000. You show a reduction of $3,594,565. I 
want to get an explanation on the record and then I will ask you a 
few questions off the record for classified information. 

Admiral Harrison. The net decrease in the 1956 program is pri- 
marily due to the planned completion in 1955 of the heavy attack 
aircraft conversion project. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Last year the committee was advised of the can- 
cellation of a previously funded program for conversion of certain 
medium transport planes because of unstable prices. In the report on 
the 1955 bill you were asked to check back with the committee when 
plans firmed up as to use of the funds in question. This the Depart- 
ment did by letter of July 23, 1954, wherein it advised of its decision 
to proceed to buy 36 cargo versions of the Convair 340 at an estimated 
cost of $28 million, with approximately $13 million to be held in 
reserve as a credit on the 1956 program. 

Captain Hrrscu. It was carried through, and the amount of con- 
tract, as I recall it, was $28,250,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. Was this procurement on the shopping list we were 
going over this morning? 

Captain Hirscu. No, sir; it was not. 

Mr. SHepparp. You may ‘expand on that either on or off the record. 

Captain Hrrscu. The total of $41 million was made available as the 
result of canceling out the R4D8 conversion. Of that total, approxi- 
mately $13 million you will note on page 21 is being applied as an 
offset or a savings against the 1956 appropriation request, The 
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$28 million was transferred to the aircraft procurement program oy} 
of which the new aircraft were purchased. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now, my questions are directed to what is reflected 
in the confidential justifications. I call your attention to page C-; 
in those justifications. 

With reference to the type of material that is reflected in your top 
bracket there under the title of ‘Electrical equipment,’ what is the 
general status of your ability to buy in those fields and get reasonable 
delivery? 

(Answer off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparD. You do not anticipate any slippage in your require. 
ments? 

(Answer off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparD. The next item, engines in your helicopter engine 
replacements, the same question as to that production requirement, 

(Answer off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. I wonder if you can tell me at this moment, without 
having to do too much checking, how many producing firms are in- 
volved in the three categories there. I do not want to know their 
names, just want to know how many. 

(Answer off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. Take up the next item reflected under ‘‘Instrv- 
ments.” What is the general situation pertaining to that? How is 
your production coming along in those fields? Are you experiencing 
any difficulty? 

(Answer off the record, ) 

Mr. Ostertac. With a decrease of $594,000 under budget activity 
No. 3, ‘Aircraft modernization,” what are your unexpended unobl:- 
gated balances as of the first of the year? 

Mr. Mepuin. The unobligated funds are $16,348,565 as of July 1 
1954. 

Mr. OstertaG. That is the 1st of July last year? 

Mr. Mepturin. As of the 1st of July of this year there was a tota 
availability of $56,548,565. 

Mr. Wiaevteswortu. As of July 1, 1954? 

Mr. Mepuin. As of July 1, 1954; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. That is the unobligated figure? 

Mr. Mepuin. I understood you to ask for the unobligated avail- 
ability. As of July 1, 1954, the unobligated carryover was $16,348,565. 

Mr. Osrertaa. I asked for it as of January. 

Mr. Ment. As of right now? 

Mr. Ostertac. Or January, either one. 

Mr. Mep.in. As of January 31 there has been obligated $3,968,297. 
In addition, there was $7,221,738 committed. 

Mr. Ostrertac. What is the unobligated? 

Mr. Mep.in. $52,580,268, sir. 

Mr. Osrertaa. As of the 31st of January that is unobligated? 

Mr. Mepuin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. OstertTaG. What are your contemplated commitments, 0 
obligations between now and July 1? You expect to obligate all o/ 
that between now and July? 

Mr. Meptn. All of the money will be obligated, sir, except for the 
$13,954,000, which has been offset against the 1956 procurement 
program. 
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Mr. OstertTaG. There is $13 million offset, so your appropriation 
request should only be $25 million, am I correct? 

Captain Hrrscu. That is correct. 

Mr. OstertTaG. Why is it shown as $39 million in the justifications? 

Mr. Mepurn. That figure shown in the justifications is the amount 
anticipated to be obligated in this program area in 1956. 

Mr. OsteRTAG. In other words, all that is being requested and 
justified in this $25 million item? 

Mr. Mepurn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLesworru. Is there a civilian personnel table which 
should be inserted here? 

Admiral CLexton. There are a few people in this program. 

Mr. WtaGLeswortu. Is there a table? 

Admiral CLexton. It can come in here right now. Most of their 
people will be in the next appropriation, ““Maintenance and opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Lewis. We have about 2,000 people in this program. 

Mr. WIGGLESwortuH. Are they spread all through the various items 
we have been considering? 

Mr. Lewis. They are spread all through. For example, the largest 
number of personnel are located at ordnance plants at which the guns 
and equipment for aircraft are fabricated. Some of that is done in 
Government-owned, Government-operated plants. 


CivintiAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WiceLeswortn. Will you please insert the customary table at 
this point in the record with reference to aircraft and related pro- 


curement? 
(The table referred to follows:) 
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LEASE OF TRANSPORT PLANES TO COMMERCIAL OPERATORS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Admiral Clexton, I think that it might be well if I 
asked for some information on that Slick lease contract on those 
transport jobs. When will it be provided? 

Admiral CLExtron. I understood that you had a telephone call today 
on that program. Is that correct or incorrect? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not want any telephone calls. I want what 
[asked for, a report on it. I have had conversations about it in the 
past on the record. I would like to have the report on the record. 

Admiral CLexton, I will get it for you. 

(The information requested may be found on p. 475.) 


FLYING TIME OF TRANSPORT PLANES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to have you supply for the record the 
last 60 days of actual flying time which you have maintained in your 
flying books on your transport planes per unit. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Reports of flying hours for February 1955 have not as yet been received. 
The average actual flying hours per plane per month by types for the 60-day 
period for December 1954 and January 1955 were as follows: 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. We will now stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 
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Turspay, Marcu 8, 195 


AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES, NAVY 


WITNESSES 
OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR) 


REAR ADM. WILLIAM L. REES, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPER:. 
TIONS (AIR) 

CAPT. SAMUEL R. BROWN, JR., USN, ASSISTANT FOR BUDGETARY 
MATTERS, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
ATR 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 

REAR ADM. LLOYD HARRISON, USN, DEPUTY AND ASSISTANT CHIE? 
OF BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 

CAPT. MORRIS A. HIRSCH, USN, COMPTROLLER 

EDWIN J. LEWIS, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 

DELYLE B. MEDLIN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER FOR BUDGETING 

CAPT. ROY JACKSON, USN, DIRECTOR, MAINTENANCE DIVISION 

CDR. CLAYTON D. JONES, USNR, HEAD, STATION OPERATIONS 
BRANCH, SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS DIVISION 

MARK R. HANABURY, HEAD, PUBLIC WORKS CONSTRUCTION 
BRANCH, SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS DIVISION 

ROY A. BATH, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 
DIVISION 

LEROY A. COFFIN, ASSISTANT HEAD, AEROLOGY BRANCH, MAIN. 
TENANCE DIVISION 

BRANTLEY V. FRANE, HEAD, EQUIPMENT BRANCH, SHORE ESTAB.- 
LISHMENTS DIVISION 

CAPT. EMERSON E. FAWKES, DIRECTOR, SHIP INSTALLATIONS 
DIVISION 

CAPT. ROSS F. MAHACHEE, USN, DIRECTOR, QUALITY CONTROL 


DIVISION 
AVIATION SUPPLY OFFICE 


REAR ADM. FREDERICK L. HETTER, SC, USN, COMMANDING OF. 
FICER OF THE AVIATION SUPPLY OFFICE 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 
REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual 


1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Reimt 


6. 


Appropriation or estimate. _- 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. 

Reimbursements from other accounts_-__--.....----- 

Anticipated payments to be received in future vears 
from reserved balance, sec. 110, Public Law 778-._- 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings._..........----- 


rn ds bs chs cums cescsadeas 43 
Comparative transfer from— 
**Research, Navy” 
** Medical care, Navy” 
‘Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’ 
“*Servicewide supply and finance, Navy”’ 





$943, 000, 000 
299, 991 
30, 906, 986 


$780, 895, 500 
650, 000 
25, 150, 000 


10, 000, 000 |__-- 





974, 206, 977 
—83, 909, 922 


816, 695, 500 


"834, 280, OW 


—4, 966, 000 |_-- 





890, 297, 055 


$11, 729, 500 


54, 000 
93, 807 
4, O11, 154 








385, 000 |____- 


3, 816, 000 





Amounts available for obligation—Continued 


1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


parative transfer to— 
“Research and development, Navy”’: 
Direct obligations — $185, 284, 318 
Reimbursable obligations — 146, 496 
“Servicewide operations, Navy’’_- — 103, 000 
‘‘Navy personnel, general expenses’’ _ _ - — 172, 100 —$111, 200 
“Military personnel, Navy’’-- — 1, 470, 000 
“Civil engineering, Navy” — 172, 000 
“Research and development, Army’”’- -. —10, 000 
“Navy military procurement”’ —17, 358, 703 —34, 930, 000 
“ Aircraft and related procurement, Navy’’_._-..-- —9, 187, 000 —10, 210, 000 


Total obligations... ..---- : Lecensenusiea 681, 290, 399 


770, 679, 300 $834, 280, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (41 U. S. C, 231 (e)); utilities and related services (10 U. 8. C. 1269 and 63 Stat. 576). 

The obligated balance shown in the analysis of expenditures schedule takes account of anticipated pay- 
ments from reserved balances under sec. 110, Public Law 778, as follows: June 30, 1955, $10 million; June 30, 

456, $2 million. 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 





Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: 

1. Flight operations, Regular Navy----------------- $171, 996,279 | $202,094, 000 | $219, 239, 000 
2. Flight operations, Naval Reserve - - - - 11, 362, 104 | 17, 832, 000 22, 423, 000 

Aircraft overhaul, Regular Navy oaeuens 158, 624, 196 | 173, 204, 000 186, 361, 000 
4. Aircraft overhaul, Naval Reserve-------.------- 30, 754, 392 30, 783, 000 40, 904, 000 
5. Station operations, Regular Navy---.------------- 142, 992, 542 151, 879, 500 176, 617, 000 
3. Station operations, Naval Reserve ------------ | 10, 594, 867 11, 245, 800 12, 500, 000 

Alteration and replacement of facilities- ~ 32, 487, 734 39, 918, 000 43, 017, 000 

Supporting equipment, materiel, and services-_-_- 84, 816, 494 100, 723, 000 | 106, 439, 000 
. Departmental administration - ------- eae 6, 601, 310 7, 200, 000 | 7, 000, 000 


Total obligations from appropriated funds_----- 650, 229, 918 


734, 879, 300 814, 500, 000 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
5. Station operations, Regular Navy--...-.--.-------- 269, 991 | 585, 000 | 585, 000 
6. Station operations, Naval Reserve-.-.-.-.--..----- 30, 000 65, 000 65, 000 


Total reimbursements from non-Federal | 
299, 991 650, 000 650, 000 


Total direct obligations 650, 529, 909 


735, 529, 300 815, 150, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts | 


|. Flight operations, Regular Navy- 13, 221, 481 18, 273, 000 | 3, 264, 000 
2. Flight operations, Naval Reserve. -- ----- iss 906, 000 1, 641, 000 812, 000 
3, Aircraft overhaul, Regular Navy Sees 9, 741, 000 | 9, 327, 000 5, 086, 000 
4. Aircraft overhaul, Naval Reserve oe = 1, 889, 000 | 1, 657, 000 , 116, 000 
5. Station operations, Regular Navy---------- ccanaen 1, 330, 009 1, 115, 000 , 115, 000 
§. Station operations, Naval Reserve. ----....--------- : 370, 000 335, 000 | 335, 000 
Alteration and replacement of facilities_-______- 300, 000 300, 000 | 300, 000 
Supporting equipment, materiel, and services-_--_---- 3, 000, 000 | 2, 500, 000 2, 100, 000 
Departmental administration --_-.--..........--.--- 3, 000 2, 000 2, 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 


from Geer Geenuies....2...<............... -_ 30, 760, 490 35, 150, 000 19, 130, 000 


"834, 280, 000 


LS 


Total obligations 681, 290,399 | 770, 679, 300 


“— eee | oe & ee Oo 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 
Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees- --_.-.-------.-------------- 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade __ 
Ungraded positions: “Average salary_ 


Personal service obligations: 
CNRS IE ei ok sk ccs esse ees ewcbddi 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates_..........-....-.......-.....-- 


Total personal service obligations 


Direct obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
01 Personal services 


Transportation of things........-.-- sista hee neinameainn 
Communication services-.--.--....-....---------- Sa hide 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction e 
Other contractual services............................- 
Labor contracts with foreign governments ! 
Services performed by other agencies_..........__- 
ES ERE i ee eee 
9 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
object classes 07, 08, and 09 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
07 Other contractual services 


Re ere fy eri met 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


ca i 
Taxes and assessments.....-.....------------------------- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Total obligations 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Total number of permanent positions. -_--.......---.-.-.----- 
Average number of all employees. - 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


01 Personal services: 
I IN el ee cenintaneanadien 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services___-_- 
15 Taxes and assessments-.--_-_- 


1954 actual 


1955 estimate 


1956 estimat; 





69, 225 
66, 173 
65, 150 








622, 721, 873 


623, 021, 864 


$269, 215, 280 
2, 470 

1, 049, 181 

3, 756, 799 


274, 023, 730 


268, 998, 730 
4, 996, 702 
9, 205, 127 
1, 817, 500 
8, 260, 000 
1, 816, 146 

23, 794, 320 
1, 975, 727 
10, 466, 282 
215, 830, 670 
77, 085, 665 
2, 605, 303 
979, 878 


627, 832, 050 


5, 110, 177 


299, 991 


711, 154, 072 


706, 252, 072 


$276, 557, 190 


1, 078, 152 
4, 058, 658 


281, 694, 000° 


278, 697, 000 
5, 956, 000 
9, 215, 000 
1, 865, 000 
8, 360, 000 
1, 762, 000 

36, 018, 772 
2, 634, 000 
10, 000, 000 

246, 771, 300 

105, 862, 000 
2, 964, 000 
1, 049, 000 


4, 902, 000 


—_— 000 
706, 903 902, 072, 


2, 997, 000 
1, 550, 000 
29, 793, 000 
800, 000 
10, 000 


35, 150, 000 


$306, 289, 169 


4, 192, 340 
4, 049, 462 


__3ul, 531, 000 


9, 068, 000 
5, 966, 000 
10, 666, 000 

, 863, 000 

8, 925, 000 

» 744, 000 
50, 232, 772 
2, 926, 000 
10, 000, 000 
278, 402, 000 
105, 706, 000 
3, 064, 000 
1, 306, 000 


789, 868, 772 


4, 764, 000 


785, 104, ™m 
650, 000 


785, 754, 7 772 


2, 463, 000 
1, 550, 000 
14, 708, 000 
400, 000 

9, 000 


19, 130, 000 





742, 052, 072 








$4, 380 





GS-6.4 





$96, 355 
370 





93, 857 | 


448 


96, 10 
503 


T tal 


Avera 


Numt 


Avera 


Gi 


Total 
Aver: 
Num 


Aver; 








Eis gs sss ckndnceideeds 94, 305 7, 7, 228 


1 Average number of persons—1954, 2,484; 1955, 3,506; 1956, 3,938. 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955estimate 1956 estimate 


ALLOTMENT TO DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


¥ Printing and reproduction . $150, 000 $200, 000 $200, 000 
s Supplies and materials... jiiiedakins 7 19, 400, 000 20, 300, 000 20, 670, 000 
9 Equipment a thé cishsle 7, 700, 000 8, 000, 000 8, 398, 000 


Total obligations . ; 27, 250, 000 28, 500, 000 29, 268, 000 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Total number of permanent positions 


18-54 Average num ber of all employees 
$4, 299 Number of employees at end of year~- 
Average salaries and grades: 

89, 169 General schedule grades: 

Average salary -- ie is cme j $5, 849 
92, 340 Average grade ___ isthe . ; -9.8 
49, 462 . —= 
Pnesiaie (1 Personal services: 
31, 000 Permanent positions... -...............-. ‘ ‘ | $23, 395 
—— Positions other than permanent_.. 851 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base : 90 
38, 000 Total personal services_- Fe 24, 336 
56, 000 TEE. nn. ah acieeed cou 5 are 198 
16, 000 Transportation of things-- ee ; i | | 27 | 
13, 000) Communication services tdbeliducdt ; E E 57 
5, 000 5 Rents and utility services_- ra hoe 570 | 
4, 000 7 Other contraetual services ik emak a3 : ; 1,772 | 
2, 772 08 Supplies and materials__..._...____- J 3, 040 | 3. 040 
6, 000) | - ——_—____—_ — 
0, 000 Total obligations 30, 000 30, 000 
2, 000 —t —— —— =I 
6, (000 ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
4, 000 
6, 000 Me a ee ee ae | 


8, 772 SUMMARY 


wile 





1, 000 Summary of Personal Services 


Average number of all employees. 2 siesl 66, 053 | 
Number of employees at end of year__- € 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ‘ 
Average grade S-5. GS-5.4 | 
Ungraded positions: Average salary_......._.._____- = $4, $4, 229 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions ; | 777 | $276, 676,940 | $306, 408, 919 
Positions other than permanent 470 851 | 851 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base , 049, 541 1, 078, 612 | 1, 192, 829 
Payment above. basic rates | 3,756, 799 4, 058, 658 | 4, 049, 462 


“eee © ee eee © 


311, 652 061 


Total personal service obligations | 274, 117, 58 281, 815, 061 | 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
01 


| 
Se a eee , 092, 587 | 278, 818, 061 309, 189, 061 
996, 702 5, 956, 198 | 5. 966, 198 

‘Transportation of things. ......<.+--0----.--<«-««- aleded ; 127 9, 215, 027 | 10, 666, 027 
Communication services. ..........-------..----<---- . 817, 500 1, 865, 057 | 1, 863, 057 
Rents and utility services................-- sia elk ian dea 3 000 8, 360, 570 | 8. 925, 570 
Printing and reproduction 966, 146 1, 962, 000 1, 944, 000 
Other cantractual services... .................-.-....- k . 060 36, 020, 544 50, 234, 544 
Labor contracts with foreign governments ! , 975, 727 2, 634, 000 | 2, 926, 000 
Services performed by other agencies : . 466, 282 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Supplies and materials___- 235, 230,670 | 267, 074.340 298, 696, 040 

09 Equipment 64, 785, 665 113, 862, 000 114, 483, 000 
10 Lands and structures B05. 303 2, 964. 000 3, 064. 000 
ee a ee ee , 326 1, 049, 503 1. 306, 503 








Subtotal 7s _.| 655, 340,095 | 739,781,300 | 819, 264. 000 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
object classes 67, 08, and 09 | 8,110,177 4, 902, 000 4, 764, 000 


_ Total obligations from appropriated funds._.....-.-..-- | 650, 229, 918 734, 879, 300 814, 500, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
07 Other contractual services... ..<.<c<cccccccccccccccece 299, 991 650, 000 650, 000 


Total direct obligations 650, 529,909 | 735. 529,300 | 815, 150, 000 








59136—55 34 
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CoeRpeatare by objects—Continued 


Object classification 


SUMMARY—continued 


1954 actual 


Obligations Payahie Out.of Reimbursements From Other 


Accounts 
Personal services 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials. 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts - 


Total obligations 


$5 


, 025, 000 | 
1, 835, 009 

22, 669, 481 | 
. 215, 000 
16, 000 


1955 estimate 


| 


| 


29, 793, 000 
800, 000 


1956 estim ate 


$2, 997, 000 | 
1, 550, 000 | 


10, 000 | 





30, 760, 490 | 


- 7 


35, 150, 000 





| 
| 
=—=_ 
| 


681, 290, 399 | 770, 679, 300. 


Average number of persons—1954, 2,484; 1955, 3,506; 1956, 3,938. 


Analysis of expenditures 








Obligated balance brought forward 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Obligations incurred during the year_.---- 


Adjustment in obligations of prior years--_----- 
Obligations transferred to— 
“Research and development, Navy,”’ 
Publie Law 458_- 
‘“‘Navy military proc ureme nt, 
appropriation act ; 
Reimbursements-- rc Sia 
Payments anticipated in prior years from reserved 
balance, sec. 110, Public Law 778__-- 
Obligated balance carried to certified cl 1ims 
Obligated balance carried forward 


pursuant to | 


” 


pursuant to 1956 | 


Total expenditures_-_._--.. 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations pale 
Out of prior authorizations__. 


account__.- 


1954 actual 


om 957, 323 


~ 890, 297, 055 | 


, 378 
22, 471 


 =31, 206, 


anc 791, 9 
—452, 721, 


8%, oul, 448 


| 
| 


977| = 


576, 615, 794 | 
320), 395, 654 


1955 estimate 


$452, 721, 659 
1, 914, 260 
R1i, 729, 500 


1, 266, 365, 419 | 


—124, 062, 824 
25, 800, 000 


—47, 955, 314 
— 343, 547, 281 


493, 000, 000 
282, 000, 000 





725, 000, 000 


443 tay 


550. (My 


, 708, On 


4M), (ny 
y yr 


, 130,00 


4, 280), 01 


1956 estimate 


$34: 3.5 


on 2 


35, 247, 253 


—19, 


—§ 


a 
—36, 


750, 


570, 
180, 





784), 


000, (0) 
896, 7 
903, 249 


000, 000 


000, OM 
000, 000 


Aircraft and facilities, Navy—Total estimated obligations and status of funds as of 


Jan. 31, 1955, adjusted for comparative transfers 


Estimated 
direct obliga- 
tions, fiscal 
year 1955 


$202, 094, 000 
17, 832, 000 
173, 204, 000 
30, 783, 000 
151, 879, 500 
11, 245, 800 


. Flight operations, Regular Navy- --- 
. Flight operations, Naval Reserve__-- 
3. Aircraft overhaul, Regular Navy__- 
. Aircraft overhaul, Naval Reserve - - 
5. Station operations, Regular Navy - - 
. Station operations, Naval Reserve__- 
. Alteration and er of facil- 
ities ‘ 
. Supporting equipment, 
and services. __-- 
. Departmental administration 


39, 918, 000 
"materiel, 





100, 723, 000 
7, 200, 000 


734, 879, 300 | 





Mr. SHepparD. Gentlemen, 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navy, 


9 


343, 288, 775 | 


Direct obliga- 

tions incurred 

as of Jan. 31, 
1955 


$89, 935, 121 
7, 042, 466 
84, 329, 235 
14, 986, 788 
87, 690, 067 
6, 345, 888 


16, 548, 134 
32, 380, 804 


4, 030, 272 | 





Outstanding 
commitments, 
Jan, 31, 1955 


$53, 659, 764 
5, 267, 623 
41, 102, 998 
7, 304, 726 
29, 520, 153 
2, 291, 536 


14, 862, 082 


59, 475, 451 
247, 786 


213, 732, 119 





Total obli- 
gated and 
committed, 
Jan. 31, 1955 


3, 594, 885 


, 310, 089 


O58 


, 020, 84 


we will take up the appropriation 
where it is reflected that your 1959 


appropriation was $780,895,500 and the 1956 estimate is $814,500,000. 





463, (ny 

. 550, ny 
, TOS, Oy 
41M), (ny 
9, OO 


130, 000 


280, O44 


DOO, 000 
281), 0) 


827, 28) 


247, 253 
8), A) 
10, (4M) 


96,7 
03, 249 


100, 000 


(0), OW 
Ot), O00 


as of 


bli- 
nd 
fed, 
1955 


}4, 885 
0, 089 
32, 233 
1, 514 
(), 220 
7, 424 


0, 216 


6, 255 


&, O58 


0, 804 


ion 
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REIMBURSABLE ACTIVITIES 


I note reflected an item of $10 million reimbursements under 
section 110, Public Law 778, 83d Congress. Will you explain that, 
please? a , | 

Mr. Mepurn. The $10 million reflected as reimbursements in the 
1955 estimate is under the heading, “‘ Anticipated Payments To Be 
Received in Future Years From Reserve Balances, Section 110, 
Public Law 778, 83d Congress.’”’ This $10 million represents the 
estimated amount of orders that are going to be placed with us for 
\IDAP purposes. 

Mr. SHepparp. In general, what are the types of items covered in 
that category? 

Mr. Mepurn. In general, Mr. Chairman, the items covered in this 
particular area are spare parts and other kinds of material required 
to support aircraft. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is that an exclusive field? There is nothing added 
to it? 

Mr. Mepurn. Primarily that is the field, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES BROUGHT FORWARD 


Mr. SHepparpD. I also note an estimated unobligated balance of 
$4,966,000 for 1955. What brings that about? 

Captain Hirscu. These funds represent savings which have been 
effected in fiseal 1955. 

Mr. SHepparp. And they are still good in your current estimate? 

Captain Hirscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the composition? 

Captain Htrscu. Program adjustments largely in the aircraft over- 
haul, Naval Reserve, area. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Has that been due to the recent policy we have 
discussed heretofore? 

Captain Hirscu. It stems basically from a different mix of aircraft 
and the lower overhaul cost of the program than we anticipated when 
we came to you last year. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, the figure involved here is in being 
because of a change in policy, or is it due to an error in your original 
estimate? 

Captain Hirscu. These are really savings. Our effort to carry out 
the program was at a lower cost overall. 

Mr. SHepparp. And it is not in any manner a reflection of policy? 

Captain Hrrscu. Not a specific policy. 


COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS 


Mr. SHepparp. You had better explain the comparative transfers, 
and particularly those reflected on the second green sheet. 

Mr. Mepuin. I have a list of the comparative transfers. They 
embrace about 20 items. I can read them for the record now, or 
furnish them for the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. We will insert them-in the record-at this point: 

(The summary of comparative tranfers is as follows:) 


~~ <= 
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Summary of comparative transfers between appropriation “Aircraft and facilities, 


Navy’”’ and other appropriations 





Appropriation and reason for transfer 


| 
From ‘‘Research, Navy,’’ to ‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’_ 
To prov ide for the payment of indirect costs of work performed for the | 
Bureau of Aeronautics by the Naval Research Laboratory. 
From ‘‘Medical care, Navy,” to “Aircraft and facilities, Navy” 
To permit the consolidation of firefighting facilities at Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


From ‘‘Ordnance and facilities, Navy,” to “Aircraft and facilities, Navy”’ 

To transfer budget responsibility for mobile ordnanee handling equip- | 
ment required for the Air Marines from the Bureau of Ordnance to the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 

From ‘‘Ordnance and facilities, Navy,’’ to ‘‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’_- 

To transfer budget responsibility for ordnance facilities at Naval Sta- 
tions, Kodiak, Alaska and Argentia, Newfoundland from the Bureau of 
Ordnance to the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


Subtotal] from “Ordnance and facilities, Navy” 


From “Servicewide supply and finance, Navy,” to “Aircraft and facilities, | 
Navy 
To transfer to the Bureau of Aeronautics budget responsibility for 
transportation costs of intra-Navy shipments of materials and equip- 
ment shipped at the direction of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
From ‘‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy” to ‘“‘Servicewide supply and finance, 
Navy” 
To ‘permit the budgeting for the printing costs of all sections of the 
Catalog of Navy Material by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 


Net, from “‘Servicewide supply and finance, Navy” 
From “Aircraft and facilities, Navy” to ‘‘Research and development, Navy”: 
ek 6 cavcnnscnaatncenisedesnusdneneiinnnddenendsasndaae 
Reimbursable obligations 


To permit the consolidation of research and development funds 
under a single Navy appropriation. 


1954 | 


4, 202, 154 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—191, 000 | 


4,011, 154 


— 185, 284, 318 
—146, 08 





From ‘‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy’ to ‘“Servicewide operations, Navy’’_--- 
To permit the consolidation of firefighting facilities at Norfolk and the 
consolidation of technical boards of civil service-examiners. 
From ‘‘Servicewide operations, Navy” to ‘‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’_--- 
To transfer budget responsibility for certain overhead costs at Fleet 
commands from the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations to the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 


Net, to ‘‘Servicewide operations, Navy” 


From “Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’, to ““Navy personnel, general expenses”’ _ 
To permit the budgeting for the operation of all military personnel 
accounting machine installations by the Bureau of Naval Personnel and 
the consolidation of firefighting facilities at Anacostia, D. C. 
From ‘‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’ to ‘‘Military personnel, Nav 

To place responsibility for the packing and crating of military inahidill 
goods performed by commercial contract under the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. 

From “Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’, to “Civil engineering, Navy” 

To transfer to the Bureau of Yards and Docks wisponsibiticy for operat- 
ing housing units located outside the station boundaries of air stations at 
Whiting Field, Fla., Cherry Point, N. C., Alameda, Calif., and Mojave, 

alif. 

From ‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’ to ‘Research and develo apenent, Army’’. 

To place responsibility for financing the Research and Development 
Metals and Advisory Board with the Department of the Army. 

From “Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’, to “Navy military procurement’’__ 

To establish a new Navy appropriation for funding long-lead time 
procurements. This transfer covers ground electronics, submarine 
detecting devices and missile test and handling equipment, 

. ‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy,’ to “Aircraft and related procurement, 
avy 

To permit the funding of aircraft flight simulators and aircraft mainte- 
nance trainers in the same appropriation which funds the procurement 
of the aircraft with which they are associated. 


—209, 006, 656 


—167, 000 


64, 000 





—172, 100 


—1, 470, 000 


—17, 358, 703 


—9, 187,000 


$738, 000 |. 


93, 807 | 


Fiscal year 


386; 000 


4, 083, 000 


— 267, 000 


— 10, 210, 000 


—41, 050, 200 
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OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


\[r. SHEPPARD. I would like to have the obligations to December 
3} and then for January 31. I would like to have the same for 
expenditures, 

Mr. Mepuin. The obligation figures that I have here, Mr. Chairman, 
are gross obligations as of January 31, and the total is $369,325,331. 
In addition to that, $241,775,000 has been committed. 

The expenditures as of December 31 are $335,772,000. 

Admiral CLexton. The expenditures for the appropriation ‘‘Air- 
craft and facilities’, through January 31, 1955, are $396,032,019. 

\Mr. SHEPPARD. E xplain if you will the composition of the $250 mil- 
lion for commitments. What do you mean by “commitments’’? 

Mr. Mepuin. Mr. Chairman, commitments represent orders in 
the hands of the contracting officer for placing a contract, but on 
which no contract has yet been let. 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Now, with reference to the green sheet No. 5 that 
we have before us, having to do with the summary of personal services, 
I note a rather substantial increase in civilian personnel, from 65,172 
on June 30, 1954, to 69,924 on June 30, 1955, estimated, and further 
to 73,747 as of June 30, 1956. The average numbers, as distinct from 
the onboard figures I gave, show 66,053 ‘for 1955 as compared with 
73,093 for 1956. Are those figures correct? 

Mr. Lewis. They are, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Does not this figure look a little high? In other 
words, from analyzing the figures, it would appear that the average 
would be closer to 72,000. How do you expect to phase in the addi- 
tional personnel in 1956? 

Mr. Lewis. They plan to be phased in very early in the fiscal 
year, Mr. Chairman. What is largely behind the figures is the major 
program of releasing military personnel for more militar y-type duties. 
Admiral Harrison mentioned that in his opening statement. In order 
to make that program possible it is necessary to bring aboard the 
substitute civilians very rapidly in the early part of the fiscal year. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, that decrease is not reflected 
because of the change from military to civilians in a certain class of 
position; is that correct? 

Captain Hirscu. That is correct, sir. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. SHepparp. At this point in the record we will insert pages 2, 
3,4, and 5 of the justifications. 
(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 
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AIRCRAFT AND FAciLitres, Navy 


Appropriation introduction 


Particulars | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total obligations payable from appropriated funds | $650, 229, 918 | $734, 879,300 | $814 
at 


, 500, 000 


Net adjustments (transfers, balances, etc.) .......-............ 292, 770, 082 46, 016, 200 | 0 


Appropriation or estimate 780, 895, | | 814, 500, 000 





The appropriation ‘‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy,’’ finances the cost of naval 
aviation except for research and developme nt and for major items of equipment 
such as aircraft and missiles which are funded elsewhere in the Navy’s budget. 
These charges encompass a multiplicity of essential costs including those for the 
operation and overhaul of aircraft and missiles, for the training of pilots and tech- 
nicians, for operation of bases from which aircraft operate and are overhauled, 
and for the procurement of related technical equipment. 

Fiscal year 1956 estimates for this appropriation are based upon force plans 
which determine individual requirements for specific program areas. Principal 
derivatives of these plans are the projected aircraft operating-strength and flying- 
hour levels. Numbers of both average operating aircraft and flight hours are 
programed a little above 1955 operating levels to enable naval air units to fulfill 
their assigned missions. In addition overall combat effectiveness is improved by 
virtue of the larger number of high-performance aircraft that will be operating 
in fleet complements. 

Based on these factors, Navy and Marine Corps flight operations, including 
those of their Reserve components, are budgeted in 1956 at $241,662,000 as com- 
pared with $219,926,000 in 1955. The flying-hour program covered by this 
budget estimate has been priced by model at the 1954 experienced cost per 
flight-hour for each model, adjusted for the most recent changes in fuel prices. 
The resulting estimate for this area reflects a substantial increase in the number 
of hours programed in newer high-performance aircraft with a corresponding 
increase in the total cost. The planned operating program, with its larger per- 
centage of hours for high-performance aircraft, is adequate to enable naval avia- 
tion to fulfill its assigned military mission and to maintain training at a level 
which will insure that early mobilization requirements can be met with an effec- 
tive combat force. 

The combined aircraft overhaul programs planned for 1956 are approximately 
level numberwise with those for 1955. Overhaul estimates are based upon the 
number of aircraft and engine overhauls required to support the operating pro- 
gram. The costs used in pricing the workload are based on those experienced 
during 1954, less a reduction of approximately 8 percent for savings anticipated 
to accrue through continued vigorous efforts to reduce expenditures in this area. 
The overall increase for these activities during 1956 as compared with 1955 is 
attributable to the larger portion of high-performance and more complex aircraft 
and engines programed for overhaul during the budget vear. Combined overhaul! 
costs are budgeted at $227,265,000, an increase over 1955 of $23,278,000. 

The aviation Shore Establishment programed for 1956 consists of 70 Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps air stations, 21 Naval Air Reserve stations and a number 
of outlying and auxiliary landing fields. The supporting shore establishment 
planned for 1956 reflects the addition of 5 stations and the opening of 3 auxiliary 
landing fields. The Chief of Naval Operations has programed the activation 
of 2 stations to fulfill NATO commitments and support Navy patrol operations 
in the eastern Atlantic area, - d 3 stations to augment fleet support capabilities 
in continental United States, 2 planned for the east coast and 1 for the west coast. 
Two of the three auxiliary landing fields are required to provide additional airspace 
and practice fields in the advanced training command and the other field is to 
support an east coast Marine air station. 

Total fiscal vear 1956 station operations costs are estimated at $189,117,000, 
representing the cost of supporting Marine air squadrons in the Far East, hereto- 
fore financed by other r appropriations, opening new stations and fields, continuing 
existing stations at minimum support levels, and financing other additional 
requirements in 1956. Provision is made for financing for a full year new stations 
and additional airfield facilities at existing stations which were phasing into 
operation during 1955, and for financing additional airfield facilities which will 
become operational during 1956 through the Navy’s public works airfield moderni- 
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mation program. Other additional cost areas of significance covered in the esti- 

mates include the implementation of the field phase of the Federal cataloging 

program, the contracting for aircraft refueling services in the Naval Air Training 

(Command, and the provision for the full cost of operating and maintaining 

common facilities at reserve stations used jointly by the Navy and other military 

services. The costs of these common-use facilities are the responsibility of this 

appropriation, but heretofore they have been financed in part by tenant activities. 

), 000 High priority demands for military personnel to man fleet units have made it 

‘ necessary to shift military personnel from the aviation Shore Establishment to 

), 000 training units and operating squadrons. A program to fill essential vacated 

billets with civilians was commenced in 1955, and provision is made for its con- 
tinuation in 1956. 

An estimate of $43,017,000 for 1956, as compared with $39,918,000 for 1955, 
for the alteration and replacement of facilities provides for the activatiou of new 
stations and fields, the maintenance of industrial reserve plants and tools, and 
the 1956 increment of modernization programs in aircraft overhaul shops. The 
increase budgeted in 1956 is primarily for installing new equipment, principally 
air navigation aids, and for major repairs and minor improvements to airfield 
facilities to accommodate fleet deployments and squadron moves. 

tequirements for the supporting equipment, materiel and services area of the 
estimate total $106,439,000 as compared with $100,723,000 for 1955. This 
budget area is comprised of a number of general programs which collectively 
support naval aviation operations. Among these programs are carrier installa- 
tions associated with landing and takeoff of aircraft, training devices for pilot 
and air-crew men training, ground equipment for the servicing of aircraft, inspec- 
tion services, photographic equipment for outfitting aircraft, and other essential 
programs supporting naval aviation. The increasing complexity of aircraft one 
missiles requires continuation of this budget project slightly above the 1955 level 
of support. Increased budget coverage is provided for the evaluation of newly 
developed equipment and for the procurement of modern weather prediction 
instruments, high-altitude pressure flying suits, and mobile ordnance and other 
tactical equipment for the three Marine air wings. 

The total estimate includes $1,018,000 for the Government’s share of the cost of 
the employees’ insurance program authorized by Public Law 598, 83d Congress. 
The amount of the Government’s contribution was computed by multiplying the 
estimated amount of insurance in force, $313,111,000 by the cost of insurance, 
$3.25 per $1,000. The amount of insurance in force was determined in each budget 
area by rounding the applicable average salary up to the next thousand dollars and 
multiplying the result by the number of man-years eligible for participation. 
The final result was reduced by 6 percent to reflect 94 percent participation by the 
employees eligible for coverage. 

The budget request for this appropriation is based principally on peacetime 
operating requirements and no provision has been made for mobilization reserves 
of equipment and material except in isolated instances. In total, the require- 
ments covered by the Navy’s ‘‘Aircraft and facilities’? budget for fiscal year 1956 
amount to $814,500,000. ‘Individual estimates under this appropriation reflect 
the substantial economies which have been programed in naval aviation opera- 
tions, but the grand total is approximately $80 million higher than that for 1955 
owing to reasons previously discussed. Programs overall are in balance each with 
the others, and with allied aviation programs in other Navy appropriations. 
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INCREASE IN AVERAGE FLIGHT HOURS 


Mr. SHepparp. Near the bottom of page 2 you refer to the fact 
that average flight hours are programed at slightly higher levels than 
than in 1955. We will see the details by model late r, but I would like 
for you to expand on the reasons underlying that decision, and, if 
you can tell us, I would like to know in round figures what the added 
total cost factor is. 

Captian Brown. The increased costs are due to the increased 
number of jet aircraft which consume a greater quantity of fuel per 
hour than the propeller types they are re placing. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the reason for the increase in the average 
added flight hours? 
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Captian Brown. It is primarily due to the estimated increased 
utilization of our jets as we gain more experience with them. 

Mr. Wiac.Leswortu. I understand from pages 1 and 2 of the gree, 
sheets that if we eliminate the $10 million item already referred to 
for MDAP in fiscal year 1955, for which no corresponding item can 
be estimated at this time for fiscal 1956, you contemplate having 
available for the fiscal year 1956 $834,280,000 compared with your 
estimate of 1955 of $760,679,300. That would seem to be an increase 
of $74 million, or about 10 percent. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Without taking the time to go into the details 
now, [ notice there seems to be a very substantial increase in personal 
services, in other contractual services, in equipment, and some other 
lesser increases. 


REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY BY CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


You told the chairman that the increase in the number of civilian 
personnel from 65,172 in the fiscal year 1954 to 69,924 in fiscal year 
1955 on up to 73,747 in fiscal year 1956 is largely the result of sub- 
stituting civilian personnel for military personnel of more value else- 
where. That is an increase of about 8,000 in civilian personnel in a 
2-year period, or around 12 percent. 

How many military personnel will in fact be replaced by civilian 
personnel during that 2-year period? 

Mr. Mepuin. Mr. Chairman, 2,752 is the number of military per- 
sonnel to be replaced during the period. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. So it takes 8,000 civilians to replace 2,752 
military personnel? 

Mr. Mepun. No, sir. The total reduction in military personnel 
since 1954 has been around 13,000. The 1955-56 program is the 
2,752 figure that I gave you, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I was asking you for a comparable figure from 
1954 to 1956, the figure comparable to the 8,000 increase in civilian 
personnel. 

Mr. Mepuin. The entire increase in civilian personnel, sir, re- 
flected for fiscal 1956 is not all relatable to the replacements. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. That is not what I asked you. I asked you 
for the number of military personnel that would be replaced by 
civilian personnel in the 2-year period. 

Mr. Mep.in. 2,752, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. In the 2-year period? 

Mr. Mepurn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wice.teswortn. In other words, something like 5,248 of the 
civilian personnel you are asking to put on are not for that purpose? 

Mr. Mepurn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortu. And the answer that somebody gave to the 
chairman only explained about one-third of the proposed increase 10 
that 2-year period. 

Mr. Lewis. Not exactly, Mr. Wigglesworth, I gave the answer to 
the chairman’s question. The figures Mr. Medlin quoted are overall 
figures. If you examine the figures by categories of stations, you will 
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ased Me find, for example, in the fleet support stations we are replacing a large 
number of military personnel with civilians, but in the training com- 
reel mand Admiral Rees has programed an expansion of the training com- 
l to mand which calls for the assignment of additional military personnel 
can in the training command. When you take the increased number of 
ring military personnel in the training command, and the decrease in the 
our fleet support and other categories of stations, the overall reduction in 
ae the military personnel is quite small. But the replacements are taking 
place in the fleet support stations. 

You have to examine the stations by categories in order to get the 

ails impact of the replacement program. 

nal Mr. WieeGLeswortH. Well, if you are increasing your personnel, 

her that is not what I am interested in for the moment. That is putting 
on additional personnel. I was trying to get at mathematically the 
picture reflected in your answer to the chairman when you said, as I 
understood it, that the fundamental reason for this increase in civilian 
personnel was the replacement of military personnel. 

Is not my previous statement accurate in that respect; that is, 
there are 2,752 personnel that are to be replaced by civilian personnel 
during the 2-year period. That accounts for approximately one- 
third of the increase reflected in here. Is that not a correct statement? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct mathematically for the total. It in- 
creases from the standpoint that there are replacements of military by 
civilians in individual categories of stations in a much larger number 
than that. 

Mr. WiageLeswortH. How many? I have been trying to get an 
answer to that question without success. 

Mr. Lewis. We do not have the detailed breakdown by station 
categories, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. I do not care if it is by station categories or 
not. What I want is an overall figure. 

Mr. Lewis. It is the overall figure that, while mathematically 
shows approximately 3,000, that Mr. Medlin mentioned— 

Mr. Wia@LeswortuH. He gave us 2,752. 

Mr. Lewis. It does not tell the story because increases and de- 
creases are netted out in that figure. 

Captain Hirscu. We can provide that analysis, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Is not the statement I made exactly accurate 
in terms of net results? 

Mr. Lewis. It is, sir, in terms of the net, but it does not take into 
account the individual adjustments between stations. 

Mr. WiageLeswortu. I do not care about the pluses and the minuses 
that wash out. I am trying to get the overall picture. 

Mr. Lewis. May I explain off the record, sir? 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. I think that we had better go off the record 
because I am afraid we are getting a very confused record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. If you think that you can clarify the matter, 
I think you had better obtain the necessary figures and put them in 
the record at this point. 

Mr. Lewis. We will do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Comparison of average number of civilian employees and employment at the end 
the year, fiscal years 1954-56 


or 


| 


Average number of civilian employees. iddbheé Giese ; 66, 194 66, 053 
Number of civilian employees at end of year i 65, 172 69, 924 


The increase in the number of civilian employees from 1954 to 1956 is attribut. 
able primarily to two major shifts between military and civilian personnel. The 
first relates to the loss of approximately 13,000 military personnel from the sup. 
porting aviation Shore Establishment during 1954 and 1955. To accomplish the 
bureau’s workload it was necessary in 1955 to fill the most essential of the vacated 
billets with civilians. These civilian replacements were on board only for a part 
of 1955 and their employment for a full year in 1956 accounts for the bulk of the 
1956 man-year increase over 1955. There is a further increase in 1956 associated 
with the reassignment in that year of 2,752 military personnel to training and 
squadron billets. 


Mr. Wiaccieswortu. I have no further questions. 


NATURE OF REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. OstertaG. We probably will go into the details of some of 
these various sections and aspects of aircraft and facilities, but there 
seems to be considerable bookkeeping in the justification which shows, 
for example, reimbursement from non-Federal sources amounting to 
$650,000, and then there are obligations payable out of reimburse- 
ments from other accounts. 

Would someone explain the reason for reimbursements from what 
constitutes non-Federal sources, and also why obligations are payable 
out of reimbursements from other accounts? 

Mr. Mepurn. Mr. Ostertag, the reimbursements from non-Federal 
sources embrace the sales of utilities on our shore establishments to 
private parties, officers’ clubs, and things of that nature. 

The reimbursements otherwise reflected are the issues of material 
made to the Coast Guard, for overhaul of aircraft, for spare parts, and 
other things that require either replacement in kind or that require 
funding. 

Mr. Osrertac. They are obligations that you meet but pay out of 
funds you receive from other sources; is that the net result? 

Mr. Mepuin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ostertaa. But it is accounted for. In other words, your 
accounts receivable and your accounts payable are all going into the 
same set of bookkeeping in regard to those particular funds? 

Mr. Mepuin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. OstrertaGc. Where do we appropriate funds in connection with 
it? Does the $650,000 go into the general fund? That is deductible 
from your overall direct obligations; is that correct? 

Mr. Lewis. You are correct on that. It is not appropriated to us 
as such. The obligations that are covered by the reimbursements 
are deducted from the appropriation requests being made here. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, obligations amount to $814 million, 
to which you are adding reimbursements from non-Federal sources’ 
The $650,000 includes your direct obligations? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, you are adding it to your kitty. 
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\fr. Lewis. The $814,500,000 relates to obligations covering naval 
aviation programs. The additional approximate $20 million relates 
10 obligations that we enter into that benefit other parties, such as 
the Coast Guard, the Air Force, the NACA, and other governmental 
services. It is a part of the economy program whereunder a particular 
bureau or department that is best equipped to place procurement, or 
to render a service, does that in the interest of economy, but gets 
reimbursed therefor from the department, bureau, or agence that 
benefits from that particular service. It is a part of their program and 
not a part of our program. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But it is reimbursable to you for services rendered? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

We could not afford to render the services if we were not reimbursed 
for the service, since it in no way benefits us. 

Mr. Osrertac. Do you people justify the expenditure? 

Mr. Lewis. We do not, sir. The other agency, the Coast Guard, 
for example, when it comes before you, or an equivalent committee, 
will justify their requirements in full. Included in their requirements 
will be certain sums to procure aircraft parts through the Navy, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, or to have engines overhauled through the 
Navy, Bureau of Aeronautics. They justify the requirements for 
those parts or for that overhaul. We do not. We merely report here 
the anticipated amount of work that they expect to have performed 
through us, and that they will justify to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Ostertac. They submit the figures to you people for budget 
purposes? 

Mr. Lewis. They do, yes, but the justification for it appears in 
their budget books and not in ours. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mir. SHepparp. I would like to have you turn to page 6 of your 
justifications following the green sheet. I find there the following 
language: 

This language is added to “Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’: 

Provided, That $725,000 of the foregoing amount shall be transferred to the 
appropriation, ‘Salaries and expenses, Weather Bureau, Department of Com- 
merce,”’ fiscal year 1956. 

The foregoing language provides for the transfer of funds necessary to cover 
costs associated with the collection and dissemination of ocean area weather data 
for defense activities. 

What 1s the origin of the transfer request in this language? 

Mr. Lewis. Last vear there was a similar amount included in our 
appropriation for aircraft and related procurement. This amount 
was added to our appropriation by the Bureau of the Budget predicated 
upon a determination that the using service, or the service primarily 
concerned with the performance of the function, would provide for 
the cost of that function. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you are doing here literally what 
you explained to Mr. Ostertag covering a different issue? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. You are justifying an appropriation for services to 
be rendered by another bureau which you have to get appropriations 
for; is that correct? 
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Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 

Admiral CLexton. The amount is not exactly the same. In th» 
fiscal year 1955 under the appropriation ‘‘Aircraft and related procure. 
ment,’”’ the amount was $700,000 whereas in the fiscal year 1956 under 
the appropriation “Aircraft and facilities,’ the amount is $725,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Well, that reflects a $25,000 increase over last year? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. But the modus operandi remains the same? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. It ties in with the collection and dis. 
semination of ocean area weather data for defense activities. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Admiral Clexton, if someone were desirous of 
reducing the operating costs at the moment of the Department of 
Commerce and was looking for another place to compensate for. the 
reduction shown by their efforts, this would be one place where the 
additional funds could be placed and charged against the military 
requirements. Is that assumption a reasonable one or an unreason- 
a one? Remember, [ said it could be done, not that it was done. 

Admiral Ciexton. Hypothetically, that might be correct, but | 
believe a decision was made at the Bureau of the Budget level that 
this was a defense requirement. 

Mr. SuepparD. Of course, from my experience from the many years 
that I have been here I would say ‘that it has never been indicated 
that the Bureau of the Budget is omnipotent in their conclusions. 

Admiral CLexton. The service is necessary. I do not think there 
is any doubt about that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is merely a matter of who is going to pay for it, 
and in this case it happens to be the military as usual when they are 
looking for a place to dump something. 

Mr. OstertaG. Here again is another situation of a divided appro- 
priation for a given purpose which not only leads to confusion but does 
not pinpoint what is going into it and who is responsible for it. 

Mr. Suepparp. I have no quarrel] with the gentleman’s conclusion. 
I think it is an addition to my assumption expressed a minute ago. 
However, this committee is not being exposed to something new. 
We get this somewhat frequently from time to time. In fact, we had 
it last year. 

Fiient Operations, Reagutar Navy 


Mr Suepparp. We will now take up budget activity No. 1 reflected 
on page 8 of your justifications entitled, “Flight operations, Regular 
Navy.” 

In 1955 your estimate was $202,094,000. In 1956, the estimate is 
$219,239,000, or an increase of $17,145,000. I would like a rather 
detailed explanation of the increase in this activity. 

Admiral Harrison. Mr. Chairman, the increase of $17,145,000 
in flight operations, Regular Navy, is the net result of several condi- 
tions. The total hours to be flown by all types of aircraft will be only 
slightly higher in 1956 than those estimated for 1955, but jet aircraft 
are replacing propeller-driven aircraft in substantial numbers at 
significantly greater costs per flight-hour anticipated in both the 
fighter and the attack classes. These increases will be partially offset 
by use of fuel blending capabilities aboard carriers, the blended fuel 
being considerably less expensive than the straight aviation gasoline 
previously used. 
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Mr. SHepparp. Off the record, 
(Discussion off the record.) 


FUEL BLENDING SYSTEM 


Mr. SHepPpaRD. What about the jet fuel blending system discussed 
last year, and the savings generated by it? 

Captain Jackson. We expect to complete the program by the end 
of fiseal 1956. We feel the saving has amounted to approximately 
$4 million. 

I might point out, however, we do not yet have the possibility of 
using that fuel to the exclusion of all others, because we still have 
reciprocating aircraft with us. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You mean you still have reciprocating motors? 

Captain Jackson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Aside from the reciprocating motors and the level 
of requirements influenced by reciprocating motors, so far as the jet 
operation in this blending field is concerned it is working and com- 
plete ‘ly operating? 

Captain Jackson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And once the reciprocating engine is out, obviously 
vou will continue in this field. 

Captain Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I notice in last year’s hearing the total saving 
of $5 million as of that time—$1.5 million in 1954 and $3.5 million in® 
1955. Do you mean by your answer that the overall saving was only 
$4 million, or that you realized $4 million in 1955? 

Captain Jackson. Our estimated savings in 1956 is actually $3,969,- 
526. That will be in addition to the savings already realized. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PILOT-TRAINING LEVELS 


Mr. SHepparD. What about your pilot-training levels for 1956? 
How many pilots are you going to be training compared to the past 
vear? 

Admiral Ress. In 1956, we expect to speed up the training rates 
from a current 3,100 output to 3,300. 


AVERAGE HOURS PER PLANE PER MONTH; AND COST 


Mr. WigGLeswortu. I notice that when you were here a year ago 
you gave us average hours per plane per month of 43.3 for both 1953 
and 1954 and 42.1 “for 1955. You now give us lower feuren for 1954 
and 1955, namely, 40.6 and 40.8, respec tively. That, I take it, means 
that your actual hours flown were somewhat less than you estimated 
when you were before us for your 1955 appropriation. 

Admiral Rees. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. W1IGGLESWORTH. Similarly, ‘under your average cost per hour, 
you gave us for 1954 and 1955 the figures $47.08 and $47.41; whereas 
you now give us $42.68 for 1954, a lower figure than you gave us 
when you were here before, and $49.19 for 1955, whic hisa higher 
figure than you gave us when you were here before. 
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Captain Jackson. That is caused. by the mixture of aircraft an 
the fact that the high-cost aircraft did not come as soon as we ha 
anticipated. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. Well for 1954 it cost you less per hour thay 
your guess; for 1955 you think it will cost you, instead of $47.4) 
$49.19; although your average hours per plane per month is less tha) 
you originally guessed. 

Captain Jackson. In 1955 we have several months of actual ex. 
perience. And the current estimate reflects the mix of the aircraf; 
that are coming into the program and will be operated during 1955, 
that is the reason for the changes in our previous estimates. 


OBLIGATIONS AND COMMITMENTS 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. What have you actually obligated as of 
December 31 against the $202 million that were made available to 
you for this purpose in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Mepuin. The obligation figures I have here are as of January 
31, and $89,935,121 was obligated. In addition to that, $53,659,000 
was committed, or a total incurred of 71 percent. 

Mr. WicateswortH. What does ‘commitment’ mean in this fiel( 
of activity? 

Mr. Mep in. Those are funds in the hands of the operating com- 
mands for use for flight operation purposes. 

° Mr. WiccLeswortu. Which had not been used? 

Mr. Mepuin. Which had not been obligated; that is correct, 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Well the fact is, so far as obligations are 
concerned, you have been running about $12.5 million a month; is 
that right? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. In the flight operation program there 
is a very pronounced seasonal pattern. 

Mr. WicGcLeswortu. I am just wondering how good these figures 
are; because you came up in June, or whenever it was, and gave us 
figures and now you come up here again in January and, for the same 
items, give us different figures. 

Mr. Lewis. When we were here last year, the fiscal year 1954 was 
only as far along then as fiscal 1955 is at the present time. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. I understand that. 

Mr. Lewis. We feel that these figures are accurate; that they do 
reflect the program. 

Mr. WiaeiteswortH. Do you think they are more accurate than 
the figures were a year ago? 

Mr. Lewis. We do; yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Fiicgut Opnrations, NavAL RESERVE 


Mr. SuepparD. We will pick up budget activity No. 2, “Flight 
operations, Naval Reserve,” wherein your 1955 estimate is reflected 
as being $17,832,000 and your 1956 estimate is reflected as being 
$22,423,000. This shows an increase of $4,591,000. 

I would like to have an explanation for that increase. 

Admiral Harrison. The increase of $4,591,000 in the cost of 
flight operations, Naval Reserve, is attributed almost exclusively to 
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the replacement of propeller-driven aircraft with jets in fighter and 
training Classes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words the jet requirement to a major de- 
cree reflects the necessity for the $4 million increase? 
' Admiral Harrison, Yes, sir. There is a higher mix of jets in the 
Reserve this year. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Now, gentlemen, we will refer to page C-—3 of the 
confidential justifications and this will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PLANES ASSIGNED TO RESERVES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. How many planes are assigned to the Organized Air 
Reserves out of your total active inventory of 13,027 planned? 

Admiral Regs. About 1,900, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What portion of the Reserve plane assignments are 
jets, as compared with the Regular Navy? 

Captain Brown. Approximately 30 percent. 

Admiral Harrison. Thirty percent roughly for the Reserve and 33 
percent for the Regular Navy. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it right to assume that the Reserve planes are of 
the older model types? 

Admiral Harrison. We are giving them newer types. They are 
not as new as the latest ones, but they are from recent production. 

Mr. SHepparpD. They are second line? 

Admiral Harrison, They are second line, but many of them are 
late models. 

Mr. ANDREWS. You say 30 percent of the planes used by the Naval 
Reserve for training are jets, and 33 percent by the United States 
Navy are jets? 

Captain Brown. The Reserves are equipped with jet combat models 
to the extent of about 30 percent of their total figure. 

Mr. ANpDrREws. What about the United States Navy, Regular? 

Captain Brown. The Regular forces are equipped with about 33 
percent jet combat models. 

Mr. ANprEws. Getting back to this question I asked a few minutes 
ago, why is there such a big difference in the cost of operating a 
Reserve plane per hour as compared with a Navy plane per hour? 
There is a difference of $43.79 for the Reserve and $51.64 for the 
Regular Navy. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FLIGHT HOURS PER PLANE; AND COST 


Mr. WiagGLeswortH. Why is the average cost per hour increasing 
from $23.56 to $35.14 from fiscal 1954 to 1955 and on up to $43.79 
In 1956? 

Admiral Harrison. That is due to the jet mix; having a larger 
proportion of planes, which burn more gasoline per hour, in the inven- 
tory this year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaGLteswortu. You have an estimated average hour per 
plane per month increasing from 24.2 in 1954 to 27.4 in 1955, to 28.4 
in 1956. Do you have an average figure based on the first 6 months 
of fiseal 1955? 
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Captain Brown. In fiscal 1955, we have achieved within 1 percent 
of our estimated flight-hour program. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. What is the average hour per plane per month 
for the first 6 months? 

Captain Brown. I do not have that figure here. I can insert it in 
the record. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. How did you arrive at that 1 percent figure? 

Captain Brown. That was based on the latest reports we have 
from the field and it includes the January flight operations. I did 
not break it down by the various activities. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. I wish you would insert a figure representing 
the average hour per plane per month for the first 6 months of the 
fiscal year. 

Captain Brown. I will, sir. 

(The requested information follows:) 

The average flight-hours per plane per month for Naval Reserve aircraft for 
the first 6 months of fiscal 1955 was 30.3. 


OBLIGATIONS AND COMMITMENTS 


Mr. WiaaLteswortH. Can you give me an obligation figure as of 
January 31, against the $17 832,000 which I understand you had 
available for fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Mepuin. The obligation figure is $7,042,466. In addition, 
$5,267,623 was committed. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. And the same definition you gave us under 
the regular flight operations applies here? 

Mr. Mepuin. That is correct, sir. 


BASIS OF INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. Osrertac. Admiral, would you say that this increase in your 
budget estimate, both in connection with flight operations for the 
Regular Navy and the Naval Reserve, is due to (@) increased number 
of planes; (6) increased number of estimated flight-hours; and (c) the 
increased fuel consumption of the more powerful planes that are now 
in use? 

Captain Brown. Primarily due to (a) and (ce). 

Mr. OstertaG. You are increasing the number of flight-hours? 

Captain Brown. Yes, sir, but very slightly in comparison with the 
other two categories. 

Mr. OstertaG. But those are thethree major factors that go with 
the increased cost and the factors which make up the principal purposes 
in this appropriation? 

Admiral Rees. That is right, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. By comparison to the regular Navy, are the budget 
estimates for flight operations for the Naval Reserve principally for 
training? 

Admiral Rees. Yes, sir, principally training and maintaining their 
readiness. 

Mr. OstertaG. It is in the area of training and combat readiness? 

Admiral Rees. That is right. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is there any part of the program under flight oper- 
ations, regular Navy and Marine Corps, that is for training purposes’ 
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Admiral Rrzs. Yes, sir. Practically all of the training money re- 
quested for the Regular Navy will be for training planes in the training 
program and, of course, for the maintenance of the training stations. 

Mr. Ostertac. If the Navy is out on maneuvers and aircraft car- 
riers are used, is that considered training, or is it considered operations? 

Admiral Rers. When we speak of trainers in this budget request, 
we mean the formal training as conducted at Pensacola. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Training station operations, as such? 

Admiral Ress. Yes, sir. 


AtrRcRAFT OVERHAUL, Reautar Navy 


Mr. SHepparD. We will pick up budget activity No. 3, ‘Aircraft 
overhaul, Regular Navy,” wherein there is reflected your estimate for 
1955 of $173,204,000 and an estimate for 1956 of $186,361,000. This 
shows an increase of $13,157,000. What is the explanation relative 
to the increase in this budget request? 

Admiral Harrison. The larger estimate for 1956 results from a 
greater workload in terms of number of units and larger number of 
more complex units in selected classes of aircraft. The overhaul 
requirements are established by the aircraft operating program which 
was discussed under flight operations activities, and the increase of 
$13,157,000 budgeted for 1956 reflects the cost of the number and 
model composition of overhauls generated by the 1956 projected 
flying program, after a deduction of approximately 8 percent for 
anticipated savings arising from continued efforts to improve manage- 
ment and operating techniques. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What costs are included in these amounts and what 
costs are not included; that is, the cost of overhaul? 

Admiral Harrison. In these costs are the statistical costs for the 
labor and material used in the overhaul of the aircraft and the engines. 
At Navy-operated industrial activities, the overhead costs exclusive 
of shop expense are charged to the station operation activity and, 
therefore, are not reflected in this estimate. 


NUMBER AND COST OF OVERHAULS 


Mr. SHeprparD. What is the breakdown reflected on page 15 of 
your justifications for budget activity No. 3, where we find your 
combat types reflect a number of overhauls of 1,991 at an average cost 
of $52,035, at a total cost of $103,602,183. How do those costs com- 
pare with 1955? For example, pick up the figure of the number of 
overhauls first. 

Captain Jackson. 1,991 overhauls in fiscal 1956 and 1,769 in fiscal 
1955; unit cost $52,035 versus $55,022. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Pick up noncombat types and give me the same 
answers for the number of overhauls and average cost. 

Captain Jackson. The following is the 1955 data: Noncombat, 
1,255, $27,426; drones, 307, $11,902. The total is 3,331, and the 
average unit total cost is $40,650. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the total cost in 1955? 

Captain Jackson. $135,406,301. 

Mr. SHepparp. Under “Analysis of engine overhaul workload”’ 
you have reflected, under ‘(Combat jets’? the number of overhauls; 
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average cost per unit; and total. I wish you would also give me com- 
parable figures for 1955 in that regard. 

Captain Jackson. Under “Jet combat types,” 2,534, $4,415; “Aj 
others,” 236, $5,028. Under “Propeller, combat types,’ 3,949 
$5,659; “All others,” 1,950, $1,578—total dollars, $37,797,699.’ 

Mr. SHEepParp. I note your average unit costs in some cases are 
higher and in other cases lower than corresponding figures for Reserve 
planes shown at page 17. I would like to have you explain the differ- 
ence, if you will. 

Admiral Harrison. The costs are the same for the several models, 
but there is a different mix of models. The airplanes are overhauled 
by the same standards, by the same people, at the same pricing, but 
there is a different mix. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What percentage of your average operating planes 
and engines are the figures on page 15 as to the numbers of overhauls 
in 1956 for the Regular Navy? 

Captain Jackson. About 35 percent. 


FREQUENCY OF OVERHAULS 


Mr. Suepparp. How often do you overhaul a plane, depending on 
the type and also the overhaul for your engines? Pick out 2 or 3 
examples in this field for your answer. 

Captain Jackson. Jet-type fighters, 24 months; SNJ trainers, 
30 months. For the 3350-34 engine, which is probably the most 
recent engine in that series, the overhaul interval is now a maximum 
of 800 hours. 

Mr. WiccGLeswortH. You only overhaul them once every 800 
hours? 

Captain Jackson. We allow them to operate a maximum of 800 
hours before they are removed, if they operate that long and are not 
removed for cause before. Some of the smaller reciprocating engines 
will run up to 1,200 to 1,400 hours. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Give us the same for jets. 

Captain Jackson. Our average between overhaul intervals in 1956 
for jets is 356 hours. Our current experience, is about 205 hours. 
Those, as you know, started very low, 20 to 50 hours and, if I may use 
the expression, we are trying to keep the carrot out in front of the 
donkey’s nose. 

Mr. SuepparD. To what do you attribute the explanation of the 
time element comparatively, starting off with a jet experience and 
what you have just told us, which is clearly indicative of an extended 
time element? What has happened? Improvement in the jet design 
or intensification of the heat resistance and various and sundry other 
factors? 

Captain Jackson. It can all be covered by design improvement, 
I think. 

Mr. Suepparp. What trouble are you having in the after burners’ 

Captain Jackson. We have very few after burners in the Navy. 
One of our primary troubles is getting some. 

Mr. SHepparD. You do have some? 

Captain Jackson. A few. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Approximately what is the total number you have? 

Captain Jackson. I will have to insert that in the record. 
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(The information requested follows:) 
Operating March 1, 1955, 268 after-burner equipped engines. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Are you still experiencing trouble with after burners 
in the design that you had previously? As I recall it, you had con- 
siderable trouble. 

Captain Jackson. I know of no after burner trouble as such. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OVERHAULS PERFORMED COMMERCIALLY UNDER CONTRACT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. To what extent are you engaging in contractual 
overhaul with outside’ private facilities? Taking the figure of 100 per- 
cent in your overhaul category, what part w ould be done by private 
facilities through contract? 

Captain Jackson. Approximately 10 percent. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What is your experience in the contractual field in 
cost factors, as compared with that you do yourself? 

Captain Jackson. Commercial overhaul is considerably more costly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How do you arrive at those figures? 

Captain Jackson. We have the history of similar or the same 
models by the two different methods. We have one specific case of 
a heavy transport where the difference for 20 overhauls is approxi- 
mately 20 percent higher commercially. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course in accumulating your mathematics as an 
end result, you do not take into consideration amortization, taxes, and 
so forth, that the outside contractor would have to take under the law; 
is that right? 

Captain Jackson. I confine myself to the direct number of labor- 
hours to do a jet, which is directly comparable, and do not get into 
those other areas. 

Mr. SHeEpparD. So if you would take the literal cost on a com- 
parable basis, one with the other, there would be a difference in your 
answer, would there? 

Captain Jackson. No, sir. It is even more costly than the cost 
information I gave you. 

Mr. SHepparD. Then why do we use them? 

Admiral Harrison. Mr. Chairman, the question of commercial 
overhaul is one of broad overall governmental philosophy rather than 
one strictly of comparable cost. I do not think anyone would main- 
tain that we have an exact basis of comparison between the overhaul 
in our establishments and under our contracts. We have a comparison 
of the actual cost to the appropriation, but there are other elements 
than cost in this matter which impel us in overhauling our combat 
airplanes on our stations. The most essential is the guaranteed avail- 
ability of aircraft to our operating forces. Others are elements per- 
taining to the military application of our distribution of aircraft 
adjacent to our stations and the ability to maintain ourselves ready 
to take care of a wartime need. 

Mr. SuepparD. I can accept your explanation in part, Admiral, 
and while there is a concession on your part that the composition 
totals, comparatively speaking, could reflect a difference, that differ- 
ence evidently wold be reflected as an additional cost under the 


contractual procedure. You apparently have reached that conclu- 
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sion; is that correct—that it costs more by contract than it does to 
do it within Navy facilities? 

Admiral Harrison. It costs this appropriation more by contract, 
I do not think I can give you a definitive, statistically provable 
answer of comparative costs, because in that the question comes u 
of why we maintain this station, why we have built this building, 
what sort of deterioration rates do we have on the building. There 
are so many elements which enter into the costing process that our 
comparisons have been based on approximations of overhead that 
should be applied to cost. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You have a project here of the total amount of 
planes in an overhaul category, that you know from your yardstick of 
experience in 1955, 1954, and so forth; hence, you project into 1956 
that there is going to be so much overhaul work done by you. You 
arrive at that figure and estimate accordingly that you are going to 
have so much contractual overhaul work done by outside people. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparb. Now the question is, Do you have within the Navy 
itself a capacity to do the overhaul work that you presently contem- 
plate you are going to put into private contractors’ hands in fiscal 
year 1956? 

Admiral Harrison. I believe that we could, by hiring people, ex- 
pand our capacity to take care of a larger part of the commercial over- 
haul in our own establishments. 

Mr. SHepparo. If that is true, then why are we using contractors 
on the outside when it costs us more money? Before you answer 
that, there is evidently a difference of opinion by and between private 
contractors and that of the United States Navy and Air Force relative 
to the cost in the so-called overhaul family. I am taking at the 
moment your word wherein you say you can do the overhaul work 
for less money than private contractors can do it on the outside. If 
you are correct in your statement to that effect, then my next question 
is, Why do not you do more of it in the Navy Establishment itself if 
you have the facilities to do that work? 

Captain Jackson. We do not have the facilities to do all of this 
work. That is our problem. In the case of 2 large transport models 
that we have out for commercial progressive maintenance, we have 
plant capacity for one but not fortheother. A great deal of this money, 
about $9 million, is for negotiating commercial contractual overhaul 
of jet-engine accessories and similar equipment. We do not now have 
facilities with which to do that job in our own plant. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do you mean facilities in total requirements, in- 
cluding mechanical devices? 

Captain Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparD. Or do you mean you have the actual buildings, 
but you do not have the mechanical devices—or both? 

Captain Jackson. It is a combination of the two. 

Mr. Suepparp. Why do you not have the facilities? Have you 
asked for the money and, if you have, when was it refused? 

Admiral Harrison. The lack of facilities, I believe, which Captain 
Jackson refers to, is in some of the test equipment and minor devices 
having to do with accessories which go in jet engines, and that sort 
of thing. We are securing some of that equipment now, but for 
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much of the new equipment it is more feasible to have the initial 
overhaul conducted for such equipment at the plant of the original 
designer, because this material is newly developed and for a number 
of other considerations. So we do not have or have not always pro- 
cured the equipment necessary to take this accessory overhaul at the 
earliest possible date. We save money by waiting until the bugs 
are worked out. 
FACILITIES FOR OVERHAUL 


Mr. SHepparD. Am I taking an erroneous concept when I refer 
to the overhaul workload as represented by activity No. 3 for 1956, 
projected, as being in a new field wherein you have had a modification 
because of new equipment you are putting in, or is this the actual 
overhaul of a completed and operating plane that needs overhaul? 

Admiral Harrison. There are two elements in this material. One 
is overhaul of engines of new design and accessories of new design, for 
which facilities and techniques in development work are not fully 
complete. There is another element in it which is the overhaul of air- 
craft of commercial types as complete aircraft. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. It would appear to me that development of design 
by and between jet operation and that of reciprocal is going to reach 
an approximate termini possibly in 1959, or along in there. So, if you 
are contemplating going into your own overhaul, you would obviously 
be equipping yourselves in the jet field pretty much to the exclusion 
of the reciprocal motor field. Is that correct? 

Admiral Harrison. We will endeavor to enable ourselves to over- 
haul the jet types with which we are provisioning our forces. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The situation that made this an _ interesting 
problem to discuss is the fact that of the 108 military installations I 
visited not long ago, I found the Air Force was definitely doing a 
considerable job of overhauling in the jet field themselves, as com- 
pared with the Navy and many of the depot installations where over- 
haul was being conducted were equipped with extremely modern jet 
overhaul mechanical requirements. 

Admiral Harrison. I believe that the Navy is likewise fairly well 
equipped to take those jets of established design which we have, and 
it is our aim to be able to overhaul jets of established design which 
we have. The reference to our lack of facilities is in connection with 
the newer equipment, for which some requests are pending. 


REDUCTION IN UNIT COST OF OVERHAULS 


Mr. SHepparpD. In what ways and by what means, generally 
speaking, are you able to reduce the cost on the unit basis by 8 percent? 

Admiral Harrison. We have approached that in a number of ways. 
First, we have standardized the organization; we have improved the 
methods of communication in connection with improved methods 
developed within our own service; we have employed, under manage- 
ment engineering contracts, firms outside the Navy who are skilled in 
industrial engineering methods and have programs of general applica- 
tion throughout our overhaul and repair service. We have likewise 
brought into our determination how much work should be done in our 
overhaul service and how much in our field maintenance service. 
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DIRECTIVES RELATIVE TO PERFORMANCE OF WORK COMMERCIALLY 


Mr. SHepparp. Have you recently received any directives emanat- 
ing from the Office of the Secretary of Defense to the effect that you 
should do more contractual work in the field of overhaul? 

Admiral Harrison. I am not aware of anything received from the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense in this area. I would like to check 
with Captain Jackson on whether he has received anything. 

Mr. SHepparp. Have you received any memorandum relative to 
doing additional outside contractual work, whether in the field of 
overhaul or otherwise? 

Captain Jackson. I have received no memorandum. 

Mr. Lewis. On the question you just raised, we have received 
directives calling for a survey of our facilities in conjunction with the 
departmental level consideration of the merits of doing our own work 
versus an additional or lesser proportion of it commercially. 

We have also received directives on strictly commercial type oper- 
ations such as laundry, bakeries, and activities of that type that are 
directly competitive, possibly, with local industry. ‘There thus are 
some overall directives, but there have been no directives in this 
particular aircraft-overhaul area requiring us to change the policy 
at this time. 

Mr. SHepparD. But it would be implied from your statement that 
it would be a component part of the directive you have so far as making 
an investigation goes. 

Mr. Lewis. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So to that degree it is in the picture? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How many pages are involved in those directives? 

Mr. Lewis. There have been a number of them. They run 4 or 5 
pages—of that order. 

Mr. SHepparD. Do you have copies down there so that you can 
supply the secretary of this committee with copies of those directives? 

Mr. Lewis. We do; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEeppArpD. I wish you would do so. 

Mr. Lewis. All right, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Now I hand you this directive and ask you if this 
is an individual copy of what you referred to, or a combination of all 
copies consolidated into one? 

Mr. Lewis. This is a directive issued by the Bureau of the Budget. 
In addition, there have been internal Department of Defense direc- 
tives, both preceding and succeeding this particular executive depart- 
ment directive. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. The reason I am prompted to ask this question is 
because I do not want to make unnecessary work. Those preceding 
directives are incorporated in this one emanating from the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

Mr. Lewis. They are all in harmony. 

Mr. SHepparD. Then you can exclude the previous copies, and | 
want the copies of the ones issued thereafter. 

(Notr.—Three directives were supplied to the clerk of the com- 
mittee pursuant to the chairman’s request.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Andrews, do you have any questions relative 
to activity No. 3? 

Mr. ANpDREws. Just one question. 
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COST OF OVERHAULING DRONES 


Captain, I understood you to say the cost of overhauling a drone 
in 1955 was $11,902. It is shown here on page 13 as $30,422 for 
1956. Why such an increase? 

Captain Jackson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CHANGE IN ESTIMATES OF NUMBER OF OVERHAULS IN 1955 


Mr. WiaGLEswortH. When you were here before your estimate for 
the total number of aircraft to be overhauled in 1955 was 3,373, and 
your estimate for engines to be overhauled was 11,323. 

According to the figures, as I understood them this morning, your 
present estimate for aircraft is 3,331, about 42 less than you gave us 
last June, and your estimate for engine overhaul is 5,899, or something 
like 3,300 less than you estimated “when you were here a year ago. 

What is the explanation of that? 

Captain Jackson. You are speaking of fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. W1GGLEsSwortTH. Yes. 

Captain Jackson. There was a reduction in funds that year of some 
$17 million which was spread over, I believe, the first four or five 
budget activities, and we did not get the funds contemplated at the 
time you spoke of. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You in fact received $173,204,000 for this 
work. 

OBLIGATIONS AND COMMITMENTS 


What is your actual obligation figure against that total? 

Mr. Mepuin. The obligations as of January 31 are $84,329,235. 
In addition, $41,102,998 has been committed. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What do you mean by the term ‘‘committed”’ 
in this field? 

Mr. Mepuin. We mean, sir, money in the hands of the operating 
station. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Which has not been obligated? 

Mr. Mepuin. That is correct, sir. 

Captain Hrrscu. That money in the hands of the operating sta- 
tions covers the pay of the people needed to continue the work during 
the remainder of the year. It is a part of the pay necessary for those 
people. All that money is required and will be paid. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. By when? 

Captain Hrrscu. By the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. I assumed that. 

Mr. Lewis. The commitments outstanding related to the third 
quarter of the fiscal year which ends on the 31st of this month. 
Fourth quarter money has not yet been released to the operating 
commands. 


PROJECTED REDUCTION IN OVERHAUL COST 
Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I was under the impression we were told in 


the overall statement that you have been able to estimate overhaul 
on the basis of an 8 percent reduction in cost. 
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Captain Jackson. That is a definite penalty we have imposed upon 
ourselves. We calculated our cost from the best information we had 
available, and then deliberately put an 8-percent improvement on it, 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. Where is that reflected on the table, on page 
15 of the justifications? 

Captain Jackson. It is spread all throughout that, sir. It is 
applicable to all models uniformly across the board. 

Admiral Harrison. What happened was that we took the actual 
cost for the particular models for a preceding year, and in pricing the 
workload, applied an 8-percent reduction to the pricing for the pre- 
vious year. The new table is the reduced price which adds up to the 
sum that we are asking for. 

Mr. Wice.ieswortu. I probably did not understand it correctly, 
but you gave us this morning a unit cost for 1955 of $27,426 for non- 
combat types of aircraft and the 1956 figure is $29,467. You gave us 
a unit cost for the drones in fiscal 1955 of $11,302, and the figure for 
1956 seems to be $30,422. 

You gave us an average unit cost for the total aircraft overhaul of 
$40,650, in the current fiscal year, and the unit cost for 1956 seems to 
be $42,917. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. These figures that you are given in 
this table are average figures. They are the figures applicable to the 
average of the mix. The 8-percent value is applied, model by model, 
and the mix is quite different. In other words, among the combat 
types we are overhauling this year more expensive types, so that what 
was done was not to take the average unit cost last year and take a 
percent for that, but to consider model by model each airplane coming 
up next year and to apply the 8-percent value to that particular model. 
Similarly for the engines. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnH. So you are saying that you have applied the 
8-percent reduction in arriving at your 1956 figures; nevertheless, the 
average unit cost is higher in 1956 than in 1955. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. In other words, if we had a certain 
number of $30,000 overhauls last year and a certain number of 
$40,000 overhauls, this year we have more $40,000 overhauls, and the 
effect of the more expensive overhauls in the mix is greater than the 
reduction in cost. Without that reduction of 8-percent in unit cost 
the price would be 8-percent higher than this year, considering the 
mix we actually have. 

Mr. Anprews. Admiral, I noticed you based your cost for 1956 on 
the assumption there will be no further labor costs increases. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. If you do have an increase in your labor costs, then 
these figures are out of line? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. If there is an increase in the labor 
cost, or a broad increase in the cost of material, our program would 
increase in cost. 

Mr. Anprews. The cost would increase? 

Admiral Harrison. The cost would be increased and we would 
require a decision at a high level whether to have a reduced program 
or request additional funds. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is a question of whether you are able to absorb 
it or not? 
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Admiral Harrison. Perhaps we can have a greater saving than is 
shown. We do not know how because this is what we planned realis- 
tically. 

Mi ANnpDREws. What type of labor do you use for this work? 

Admiral Harrison. Principally what we call the blue-collar em- 
ployees. 

Mr. ANpREws. If Congress increases the Federal wages or salaries, 
within the next 60 days, what will your problem be? 

Admiral Harrison. We will have some part of the general problem. 
To the extent that our costs include the type of employees for whom 
Congress raises wages, we will have a reduced capability of performing 
the program. 

REPROGRAMING OF 1955 FUNDS 


Mr. WiacGLEeswortH. My attention is called to the fact that, on 
page 447 of last year’s hearings, it is indicated that the budget estimate 
for the fiscal year 1955 was $171,995,000, and that your estimate for 
1955 in the justifications before us is $173,204,000, which is about 
$1,010,000 in excess of the budget estimate. 

Where did the surplus come from and how does that square with 
the explanation just given for the reduction in the number of over- 
hauls? 

Mr. Lewis. When we appeared before your committee last spring, 
Mr. Wigglesworth, we were in the same relative position then as 
we are now. The wage rates were predicated upon those in effect in 
September of 1953. Between September of 1953, when our budget 
estimates were prepared, and the present time, the blue-collar wages 
around the country had gone up substantially. We have to pay those 
higher wage rates. As to where the money came from, we already 
have testified in conjunction with the aircraft procurement appropria- 
tion about our problems in aircraft deliveries. We have not been 
getting the more modern aircraft into the operating complements as 
rapidly as we had planned. Consequently, we have realized some 
savings from the operation of the less modern aircraft. Those savings 
have been applied in part to cover these wage increases and have 
been applied in part to a net saving of approximately $5 million, which 
is scheduled to revert to the Treasury at the end of this year. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortH. You mean that $5 million out of the $173 
million will revert? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; $5 million out of the entire appropriation. 

Mr. WiGce.ieswortu. I do not think that you have answered my 
question yet. I pointed out that the number of aircraft to be over- 
hauled in 1955, as you estimate it now, is somewhat below what you 
told us your estimate was last year, and that your estimate for engines 
to be overhauled is something like 5,000 below your estimate of last 
year. Your explanation given us was that the request had been 
reduced $17 million. Now, the figures that I have just cited seem 
to indicate that from some source or other you obtained not less than 
the budget estimate, but something like $1,200,000 more. 

My question is, where did the excess come from and how does the 
fact that there apparently was an excess square with the explanation 
given for the overestimate in the number of planes and the number 
of engines? 
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Mr. Lewis. Since we were here last spring on plans that wer 
formulated in the fall of 1953, there has been a major reprograming 
of aircraft operations and aircraft deliveries. All of that reprograming 
has had an impact on the picture you see. The $17 million previously 
referred to likewise had an impact. The rises in blue-collar wages 
have had an oo We have not priced out each one of those 
changes separately. They were the plans current at the time the 
apportionment request was submitted. They were priced out and 
cleared with the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the allocations were based on those plans and not the plans which 
were contemplated at the time we appeared 1 year ago before this 
committee. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. Where did the extra $1,200,000 come from? 

Captain Hrrscu. Mr. Wigglesworth, when we received our money 
and looked at our program, we had to make adjustments between 
various segments of the program. The requirement for this program 
was somewhat higher than we had originally anticipated. On the 
other hand, the Naval Reserve overhaul program was less than we 
estimated. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You supplemented the funds you received to 
a point where you had $1,200,000 more than the original budget esti- 
mate. Now, having that total of $173,000,000-plus available, when 
you only overhaul half the engines you figured to overhaul, and less 
than the number of aircraft that you figured to overhaul, why is it 
you do not have a substantial saving in respect to the $173 million? 

Captain Hrrscu. It is the extent of work done on individual air- 
planes. For example, an airplane may be brought in requiring an 
overhaul for service operations, or it may be brought in because of a 
crash; the work required to overhaul that plane would differ substan- 
tially in the two instances, costing a great deal more if the plane were 
damaged. 

Now, of course, there are the increased wages which occurred and 
some increased materials costs. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. If it cost you $40,077 on the average to over- 
haul an engine and you do not overhaul some 5,000 engines that you 
figured to overhaul, it would seem to follow that there would be a savy- 
ing there of over $20 million. 

Captain Hirscu. The manpower funds we had planned to put into 
engine overhaul were required and were gainfully applied to other 
phases of the program. They were absorbed in engines that cost more 
to overhaul than the average. They were absorbed in wage increases. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu, It seems to me, if I understand the situation, 
that this table on page 15 either does not reflect the work that we are 
talking about, or it is pretty meaningless. 

Captain Hirscu. This is an average cost, a forecast on an average 
cost basis, and we did not achieve that average cost for that workload. 

Admiral Harrison. There are many things that enter into this 
particular determination. Due to the nondelivery of some of the 
new types, we were not able to put them in the active inventory. 
Accordingly, we extended the life of some of the other types. When 
they came in for overhaul it took more money to overhaul them 
because they had gone a little further along in their utilization. All 
of those things are elements added to the very large factor of increased 
wages. That affected the whole cost of the program. 
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Mr. WieeLteswortH. Are you saying to the committee that it 
cost as much to overhaul 5,899 engines as you estimated it would 
cost to overhaul 11,323 engines? 

Captain Jackson. It was not 5,899, Mr. Wigglesworth, it was 

8 669. 
Mr. Wiae.teswortH. I thought you gave us the figure of 5,899— 
you say it turned out to cost just as much money to overhaul 8,669 
engines as you anticipated it would cost to overhaul 11,323 when 
you were here before the committee last year? 

— Jackson. No, sir. It costs approximately $3 million less 
in total. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortnu. I hope this year’s guess is better than last 
year’s guess. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


AIRCRAFT OveRHAUL, NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. SHepparD. We will take up activity No. 4, ‘Aircraft overhaul, 
Naval Reserve,’ reflected on page 16. 

The estimate for 1955 was $30,783,000. For 1956, $40,904,000, or 
an increase of $10,121,000. 

Now, your activities in this respect as reflected on page 17 of your 
justifications, which shows your breakdown, would have the same 
justification as the other operations that you testified to this morn- 
ing; is that correct? 

Admiral Harrison. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. I would like to have you explain the percentage 
differential. For example, take page 16 of the justifications and your 
funds there represent approximately 33 percent plus increase for 
overhaul in the Reserves, and when you turn over to page 12 of the 
justifications and review that in the Regular Navy, that only repre- 
sents 8 percent plus. What constitutes the difference? 

Admiral Harrison. This comes from the change in the mix as 
between the years. The increase in the Reserves establishment of 
more modern airplanes involves increased costs for the changed 
models. In other words, the mix is different this year than it was 
last year. 

Mr. SHeppearp. What is the difference in the mix? 

Captain Hirscu. This relates to the number of planes operated. 
The percent in the Naval Reserve went from 14 percent jets to 30 
percent jets between 1955 and 1956, and the regular mix went from 
29 percent to 33 percent. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Please give us comparative figures for 1955 
for the table appearing on page 17. 

Captain Jackson. The respective comparisons are: Numbers of 
aircraft, combat types, 418 versus 615. 

Noncombat types, 156 versus 176. 

Total aircraft, 574 versus 791. That is the increase of 38 percent. 

Jets, 84 versus 421. 

Combat propellor, 450 versus 613. 

All others, 266 versus 302. 

Total engines 800 versus 1,336, or an increase of 67 percent. 

Mr. WieateswortH. How about those unit costs? 

Captain Jackson. In the same order, sir, the 1955 comparisons are: 
$56,324, $30,528, and $49,313. 
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In the second tabulation, $5,727. I have the breakdown on that | 


item. 

Mr. Wiaaitesworta. I do not care about that. Just give me the 
combat figure. 

Captain Jackson. Combat, $3,562. 

All others, $1,499. 

Total engines, $3,096. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. And an 8 percent reduction has been applied 
in arriving at the 1956 costs? 

Captain Jackson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiacreswortn. What are your obligations against the 
$30,783,000 that you have for this year, as of some recent date? 

_ Mr. Mepurn. As of January 31, $14,986,788 obligated. In addi- 

tion, $7,304,726 committed. 


Station OpreraTIONS, ReGutar Navy 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the next budget activity, page § 
“Station operations, Regular Navy.”’ 

Your estimate for 1955 is $151,879,500. For 1956, $176,617,000. 
That shows an increase of $24,737,500. 

That is broken down into four subdivisions. 

Now, I am going to refer to page 24 of the justifications and ask 
you to explain to me your station estimates as computed by standard 
unit costs, wherein you reflect $160,092,000. I want an explanation 
of what goes into the total amount that you are requesting. At this 
point we will insert the tabulation on page 24 in the record. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 


Cost element 
Amount 


Station estimates as computed by standard unit costs_.......__-- $160, 092, 000 
Cost of new stations and fields being activated in 1956 3, 300, 000 
Cost of supporting Marine Aviation Forces heretofore financed 

from other appropriations of the Department of Defense 2, 000, 000 
Civilian personnel costs generated by reassignment of military 

personnel to training and squadron-type billets..........___-- 8, 737, 000 
Cost of Federal cataloging program 738, 000 
Cost of commercial contract aircraft refueling program 1, 750, 000 


Total, 1956 estimate 176, 617, 000 


STATION ESTIMATES AS COMPUTED BY STANDARD UNIT COSTS 


Admiral Harrison. The estimates submitted by the stations are 
based principally on projected workload and the experienced unit cost 
of accomplishing that workload. The workload factors at the station 
level embrace to the maximum extent practicable all areas of mainte- 
nance and operation costs, including numbers of operating aircraft, 
aircraft flights, total number of personnel on board, volume of mate- 
rial handled, number of transportation vehicles to be maintained and 
operated, number of square feet of building space, number of square 
yards of aircraft operating areas, cost of procuring or generating 
utilities, the value and size of the plant to be maintained and operated 
in 1956, and general operation costs. The individual station esti- 
mates were analyzed and screened thoroughly at the bureau level to 
effect maximum economies and restrict expenditures to the lowest 
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level consistent with the accomplishment of the mission of each station. 
A partial objective of the bureau analysis was to arrive at a unit cost 
that would be valid generally for pricing the cost of each measurable 
workload function. This was done by arraying the unit costs for the 
individual station estimates by function and selecting the unit cost 
which was the most representative for each category of station. The 
unit cost was then applied to the workload factors to establish the 
financial requirements of each station. 

The total cost for all existing stations based on the application 
of unit costs to workload amounts to $160,092,000, and represents 
a reduction from the estimates submitted by the stations. This 
reduced estimate provides for operation and maintenance of station 
facilities in being at the beginning of 1956 at minimum levels and 
for certain elements of added costs which were not experienced during 
1955. The principal additional costs consist of full-year financing 
in 1956 of three stations which were phasing into operation in 1955 
and the cost of operating additional new facilities which were oper- 
ated for only a part of 1955, as well as the cost of new facilities which 
will become operational in 1956 through the Navy public works 
program. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Now, with regard to the $160,092,000, does that 
represent an increase over last year, and if so, how much, and for 
what? 

Mr. Lewis. The figure last year was $151,879,500. That does not 
directly compare, however, because it includes for 1955, stations that 
were in operation for a part of the year only, stations that were phasing 
into operation, or building up in the level of operational activity. 
More specifically, Mr. Chairman, the difference between the 1955 
figure of $152 million and the 1956 base figure of $160 million con- 
sists of a $3 million increase for supporting for a full year several 
phasing stations which will not reach their full operational status until 
late in the current year and $5 million additional for supporting in- 
creased workload at our established stations, primarily the operation 
of additional facilities being constructed under the Navy public works 
program. 

Mr. SHepparD. What unobligated balance do you have out of the 
$151,879,500 as of the nearest date? 

Mr. Lewis. The total obligated as of the end of January, $87,690,- 
067, or 57.7 percent obligated. 

Mr. SHepparD. Is it contemplated that the full amount of that 
appropriation will be obligated by the end of fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are you reasonably sure of that? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 


COST OF NEW STATIONS AND FIELDS BEING ACTIVATED IN 1956 


Mr. SuepparpD. We will take up the next item, cost of new stations 
and fields being activated in 1956 where you are asking for $3,300,000 
increase. 

Now, with reference to the confidential justifications, I call your 
attention to the figures reflected on page C-4 and page C-6, wherein 
there is a difference. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. SHerparpD. I have just called your attention to a series of 
figures reflected on these pages of the confidential justifications, and 
ot you what is the total of those figures that I have just inquired 
about. 

Captein Hrrscu. $2,800,000. In addition to that, there are three 
auxiliary landing fields which we are supporting. 

Mr. SHepparD. What makes up the difference between the $2,800,- 
000 and the $3,300,000 that I have referred to? 

Captain Hrirscu. There are three auxiliary landing fields not shown 
in the supplement to which you refer. 

Mr. Suepparp. Where in our regular justifications is that reflected? 

Captain Hrrscu. They are not separately listed in the book you 
have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lewis. They are included under the parent station. In other 
words, an auxiliary landing field is carried as a part of the estimate 
for the station to which it is an auxiliary. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Where would that be reflected in our justifications 
irrespective of whether it is under parent stations or otherwise? 

Mr. Lewis. They are carried in exhibit 8-C. 

Captain Hrrscu. It would show up as an increase in the parent 
station. Specifically, Mr. Chairman, the difference between the 
$2,800,000 which I just gave you for the new stations and the 
$3,300,000, shown on page 24 of the justification book as the cost 
of new stations and fields being activated in 1956, is the cost of sup- 
porting three new auxiliary landing fields at $100,000 each and a 
classified overseas field at a cost of $200,000. 


COST OF SUPPORTING MARINE AVIATION FORCES 


Mr. SuepparD. We will take up the next item, “‘Cost of supporting 
Marine aviation forces heretofore financed from other appropriations 
of the Department of Defense,’’ $2 million. 

Admiral Harrison. Those are the funds to take care of the support 
of the Marine air units in the Far East, which were heretofore financed 
from appropriations of the Air Force and the Army. 

Mr. SuepparpD. What does your shopping list show there? 

Commander Jones. This estimate was made up in the field by the 
Army, Air Force, Navy, and Marines getting together out in the Far 
East, and was sent in. This is to reimburse the other services for 
work they do for the Marines out there. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL COST ARISING FROM REASSIGNMENT TO TRAINING 
DUTIES 


Mr. Suepparp. The next item is “Civilian personnel cost generated 
by reassignment of military personnel to training and squadron-type 
billets,” $8,737,000. 

That is where we have a transferability, I understand, by reassign- 
ment. 

If you will explain that with care and caution because of the involve- 
ment we had before, I will appreciate it. 

Admiral Harrison. There have been reassignments, for example, 
in security forces and fire-fighting forces and similar activities on 
numerous stations. These jobs are to be filled by a civilian employee 
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in lieu of military, and this money represents the amount of money 
to pay the civilians who do these jobs. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What would be the approximate amount of civilians 
you are using in this replacement operation, numerically? 
’ Captain Hrrscu. Associated with the dollars we have, I can give 
you the man-years and the areas to which they go, if you would 
like that. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I think I would. 

Captain Hirscn. There is for guards and firefighters, 903 man- 
years in 1956, or a total of $3,612,000. 
’ There is for reassignment of military to training and squadron- 
type billets, 1,323 man-years, at a total cost of $5,125,000. 

That makes a total of 2,253 man-years at a total cost of $8,737,000, 
which is reflected on page 24 of our justifications. 


COST OF FEDERAL CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. SHepparD. The next item is cost of the Federal cataloging 
program, $738,000. Give an explanation for the requirement. 
Admiral Harrison. Those are the efforts to convert the Navy 
records to the Federal cataloging system. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is the same type of operation you have spread 
all through the bill? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 


COST OF COMMERCIAL CONTRACT AIRCRAFT REFUELING PROGRAM 


Mr. SHEepparD. The last item is the cost of commercial contract 
aircraft refueling program, $1,760,000. Is that where commercial 
people actually service the planes on the field? 

» Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. In the training command we have 
made a beginning, and this year we are going to do by contract a 
service previously done by the Navy trucks and Navy personnel. 

Mr. SHepparb. In the handling of those contracts, what is the 
modus operandi? Do you take a competitive bid between Standard, 
Texas Co., and so forth, or do you just allocate to a company? How 
is it handled? 

Commander Jones. On the experimental contract that we let, we 
advertised for bids and received approximately 35 bids. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You say experimental. What do you mean? 

Commander Jonres. We wanted to find out how this type of opera- 
tion works and whether it would suit our needs satisfactorily before 
going into it in a large way. 

Mr. SHepparD. What is the difference between the type of service 
that you give and the type of service that they give you? It is that 
of rolling a tank wagon out and refueling the plane, is it not? 

Commander Jongs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What was experimental about the contract under 
the competitive factor? 

Captain Hirscu. It was a pilot installation rather than the experi- 
mental, to see how it operates, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Harrison. You might call it a demonstration on a small 
scale before we got ourselves into a large-scale operation. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Is this $1,760,000 to be considered as a pilot-plant 
operation, or is this the result of a pilot operation? 

Captain Hirscu. This is the result of the successful demonstration 
operation, and it extends the system largely over the entire training 
command operation. 

Mr. SHeprarp. You told me that there were some 35 companies 
that responded to the invitation to bid. What happened there? 

Commander Jonres. We awarded the contract to the lowest bidder. 

Mr. SHepparD. Did you do that by negotiation, or competitive bid 
and take the lowest bid filed? 

Comimander Jongs. We took the lowest bid received. 

Mr. SHepparp. And it was a so-called advertised bid? 

Commander Joness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. What were the specifications that you put in there 
as far as your fuel was concerned? 

Commander Jones. We required them to meet the standard Navy 
specifications for fuel. 

Captain Hrrscu. They only perform the service of taking our fuel 
from our tanks to the aircraft. They do that in their trucks. 

Mr. SHepparp. As the result of your pilot program, do you have 
an estimate of the savings that might be forthcoming from this 
function? 

Admiral Harrison. We have statistics here indicating a Navy cost 
of 1.91 cents a gallon and the contract cost of 1.14 cents per gallon 
in 1955. However, the estimated cost for 1956 is higher. The con- 
tract cost is 1.75 cents per gallon, which is still lower than the Navy 
cost. This higher cost involves the purchase of equipment. 

Mr. SHepparpb. On the part of the contractor? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. But it is still under Navy’s operation? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. In setting up your cost for Navy, did you figure 
the amortization of the trucks, and so on and so forth? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; that was included in our costs. As 
a result of this, we have a reduction in our planning in the procurement 
of Navy trucks for the future. We are still procuring Navy trucks 
needed, but not for this operation. We have reduced future pro- 
curement. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. From your experience in this field, would you be 
justified in using this system throughout the continental United 
States? 

Admiral Harrison. Not at the present time. The demonstration 
has been extended for the present only to the training command. 
Its practicability in the other programs is still being studied. 

Mr. SHepparD. About the only exaggerated cost would be the addi- 
tional mileage because of your tanks being farther from point of delivery 
than those that you presently have? 

Admiral Harrison. That is correct, but there is an additional factor 
that affects the training command. In the training command, the 
requirement is sufficiently firm at a given location so that the con- 
tractor can make a good estimate, whereas with the variable equip- 
ment at an operating station, where some of the activities may have 
to shift from hither to yon, the contractor cannot go about it as 
efficiently as he can where he has an efficient operation. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Are you paying on a gallon basis? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes; so much per gallon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I assume the volume involved would be an indicat- 
ing factor as to cost? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 


TRANSFERS OF FUNCTIONS AMONG APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Wie@teswortH. You are asking for the appropriation of 
$176,617,000 compared to $151,879,550, an increase of $24,737,500, 
or about 16 percent for this budget activity. When you were here 
last year you told us in 1954 you had 68 stations in 1954 and 70 
stations in 1955. Now you tell us in 1954 you had 62 stations, in 
1955 65 stations, and you want 70 stations in 1956. Which is correct? 

Mr. Lewis. Both are, sir. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. What is the explanation? 

Mr. Lewis. When we appeared before the committee last year 
during your chairmanship, we had our research and development 
stations carried in this budget activity. At the direction of your 
committee those stations and the accompanying research and devel- 
opment funds were transferred out of this appropriation into a new 
Navy-wide research and development appropriation. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. When was that done? 

Mr. Lewis. That was done in your committee, sir. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. When was the transfer effected? 

Mr. Lewis. July 1, 1954 sir, and to make the figures comparable, 
the 1954 actual experience has been reduced correspondingly and the 
reduction picked up under the new appropriation. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Were the funds for the five stations in 1955 
transferred with these stations? 

Mr. Lewis. They were, sir. That accounts for the difference 
erent the $181 million and the $152 million approximately shown 
1ere. 

INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. This request is very largely for maintenance 
and operation. In the confidential supplements before us you have 
given us a total of 90 stations aggregating about $174,300,000 in 
1956 as compared with $151,700,000 in 1955 and $142,900,000 in 1954. 
Among those 90 items I find one that shows the same amount requested 
in 1956 as in 1955 and I find one where there is a reduction of $116,000, 
but all other 88 items seem to show increases, some of them very 
substantial. 

Why do you need increases all along the line with respect to all your 
stations as compared with the current fiscal year? 

Admiral Harrison. The different elements in these changes are 
applied somewhat uniformly. For example, the placing of civilians in 
military billets applies throughout the system. There is this small 
cataloging program which applies generally throughout the sy stem. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortu. Is the cataloging program included in the 
table that I have been referring to? 

Admiral Harrison. It is included in the overall cost. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Of the station? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. WiaeteswortH. That is a comparatively small item. 

Admiral Harrison. Of course, the pay increase for the blue-collar 
workers had a similar impact. That is a systemwide increase. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You could not find one station where you 
could get along with less than you had this year? When you speak 
of the pay raise, that would be applicable in 1955 but not in 1956, 
is that not so? 

Admiral Harrison. Pay raises are applied through the blue-collar 
system and come periodically throughout the year over the system. 
Surveys are going on in the different locations. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. How much pay raise is in here for 1956 as 
compared to 1955? 

Mr. Lewis. There would be no more than about $1 million, sir. 

Captain Hrrscu. That $24 million increase in the total program is 
made up of several areas that have great impact upon the increase 
in the stations. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Do you have a breakdown? 

Captain Hirscu. Yes, sir; $8.8 million is for the civilian program 
to free military people for military duty with fleets and squadrons. 

There is $5 million associated with increased workload, principally 
for the operation and maintenance of new facilities being completed 
at our existing, long-established air stations, or at new facilities 
coming into operations! use. 

Mr. WiacLeswortsH. The new facilities are five in number? 

Captain Hirscu. Yes, sir; five stations. But in addition, new 
runways must be maintained. There are new barracks that must 
be maintained, new hangars and new aircraft parking aprons. 

During 1956 it is estimated that approximately $57 million worth 
of facilities, powerplants, hangars and other items I have mentioned 
will be placed in operational use which were not maintained heretofore. 

$6,600,000 is associated with phased-up operations, operational 
requirements generated at existing stations, plus the new stations 
which we mentioned previously. 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortu. The new stations account for how much? 

Captain Hirscu. About $3 million and phasing up of other stations 
as the operational workload increases at many of our stations, as it 
does with the more complex jets, the more complex electronics, the 
increased combat training, the increased pilot training program, the 
increased technical training workload has generated an impact which 
results in a requirement for additional dollars. This is in spite of our 
every effort to accomplish our mission as economically as we possibly 
can. It is a very dynamic program. 

Mr. SHepparD. What else is in there? 

Captain Hrrscu. We mentioned the cataloging program, which is 
distributed throughout those areas. 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortnH. That is $738,000. 

Captain Hirscn. Yes, sir. In addition, the aircraft refueling which 
had an impact of $1,700,000, additional in 1956. 

Mr. WiaeieswortnH. You have nothing for that this year? 

Captain Hrrscu. Nothing, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. Did you not have something for cataloging 
this year? 

Captain Hrrscu. No, sir. The program has just gotten underway. 
It seems to me there was a very small amount in the budget which is 
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part of the $5 million that is not being used, because it did not get 
underway. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I am very sure we gave you something; I 
have forgotten what the figure was. 

Captain Hirscu. It was about $250,000, as I recall, and our pro- 
gram has not gotten to the point where it results in a substantial 
impact. And this is the first year that it really gets into a point of 
impact. 

Adeaiol Ciexton. I have the exact figures for that. The 1955 
budget had $135,000, and the 1956 budget has $738,000. The 
difference is about $600,000. 

Captain Hirscn. The addition of the fleet air wing support cost in 
the Far East was an additional requirement that was heretofore 
financed out of Air Force and Army appropriations, which we are 
now required to reimburse them for that service. That is a figure of 
$2 million. 

That adds up to $24 million. 

Admiral Harrison. You will see from that that the $24 million, 
plus, has only 1 element of $5 million which is related to changes in 
established stations, that is, increases at the established stations. 
That takes care of those additional facilities, changes in pay, and 
things of that sort, and the fact that the things which we maintain 
and support, hangars and so forth, are becoming more valuable and 
require increased funds to keep them going. 


NEW STATIONS PROPOSED FOR 1956 


Mr. WiaaieswortH. What are these five new stations? 
Captain Hrrscu. The five new stations in the 1956 program? 
Mr. WIGGLESworTH. Yes. 

Admiral Harrison. Edenton, N. C.; Mayport, Fla. 

Mr. WiaGLEeswortH. What is there at Edenton, N. C.? 

Captain Hrrscu. It has been an outlying field for the Marines, 
which is now becoming an air station. 

Mr. WiaaieswortH. What does that mean? You are going to 
spend $600,000 there. Is that all for a new station? 

Captain Hirscu. Yes, sir. It has been an auxiliary landing field. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. What are you going to do with it; what is 
the $600,000 for? 

Captain Hirrscn. The Marines come there to do their landing 
practice, operate their gunnery out of there, and go to the gunnery 
range. 

Mr. WiaeLesworth. Is this an operational figure—$600,000? 

Captain Hrrscu. Yes, sir. This field, for the most part, has been 
maintained by transient Marine personnel; but, because of the 
magnitude of future operation, it is necessary to build up the operating 
force there. Personnel will be living there, housed there, in and out, 
one squadron after the other for part of the year. It is a stepped-up 
operation. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. Which the Marine Corps has financed 
heretofore? 

Admiral Harrison. They have principally handled this thing 
entirely by utilizing marines. They have done all of the things which 
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ordinarily would have been done by civilian workmen, simply as a 
field station. 

Mr. WiGcGLreswortH. What is the next one? 

Admiral Harrison. The next one is Mayport, Fla. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What is going in there? 

Admiral Harrison. This is the field near Jacksonville which is used 
primarily by the carrier forces for their present training outside of 
Jacksonville for such things as field carrier landing and operations 
conducted from the shore stations. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. How much are you going to spend there? 

Captain Hrrscu. $600,000. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. How has that been operated before? 

Admiral Harrison. It has been an outlying field for NAS, Jack- 
sonville, and they have had a detachment down there trying to keep 
the field operating. 

Mr. Ostertaa. In the same location? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. It has been in operation and this is largely a 
substitution of civilian personnel to operate it, instead of having it 
operated by the military? 

Admiral Harrison. Partly, sir, but also it is to recognize the fact 
that the operations at this field have expanded to the point where it 
has become appropriate to make it an air station, rather than an 
auxiliary outlying field. 

Mr. OstertaG. Is that work underway now, or has it been com- 
pleted, or is this in the plans for next year? 

Admiral Harrison. It is being used now. 

Mr. OstertaGc. The money you are requesting is to be used for the 
improvement of these facilities, is it not? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir, not for the improvement of the facili- 
ties; it is to man the place with a permanent staff, instead of having 
to transport people down there from their home stations. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What is the next one? 

Admiral Harrison. The next one is Ream Field. This is the field 
at the south end of San Diego Bay, which is one of the fields in the 
complex surrounding San Diego area which has a very intense opera- 
tion. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How much is to be spent there? 

Captain Hirscw. $600,000. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. How has that been operated heretofore? 

Admiral Harrison. Again, it has also been an auxiliary field with 
all of its administrative support being provided from the main station 
on North Island. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What is the next one? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. These estimates are made up in the field, as 
I understand it, by the various establishments and then reviewed 
by your bureau when they come in here, are they not? 

Captain Hrrscu. They are very carefully reviewed after they are 
submitted. 

Mr. Wicc.teswortH. How does this request compare with what 
you received from the field? 

Commander Jonrs. The request from the field was approximately 
$195 million. That compar es with the $161 million. 
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COMPARISON OF AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WieeieswortnH. The record of last year contains the following 
statement: 

We are effecting in the current fiscal year an average reduction in man-years 
of approximately 2,100. There will be a further reduction in fiscal 1955 of the 
matter of 28 man-years below the current level, taking into account the increase 
of two new stations which are planned for activation. 

Did you in fact bring about that 28 man-year reduction in fiscal 
1955 and what is in prospect for 1956? 

Mr. Mepuin. The average employment in this area in 1955, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, was 26,642 and, in 1956, it is projected at 29,328. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. How many military personnel will be replaced 
by civilians? 

Mr. Mepuin. 2,752, between 1955 and 1956, sir. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Admiral, as I understand it, in this budget activity 
5, “Station operations, Regular Navy” 70 percent of your budget 
requirements go for operating cost? 

Admiral Harrison. That is correct, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Ostertac. And 30 percent is in the field of general 
maintenance? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 


TRANSFER OF APPROPRIATION FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Ostertac. In connection with this transfer of research and 
development from this budget activity, I think it might be well for 
the committee to know whether our convictions of last year that 
money should not be reflected in this operating cost but should be 
associated with research and development generally is a satisfactory 
arrangement as you are experiencing this year? 

Are there any complications as a result of this transfer of figures and 
funds? 

Admiral Harrison. I know of no substantial adverse situation re- 
sulting from this. Of course it builds up the research and develop- 
ment appropriation account. 

Mr. OstertTAG. You mean it shows up where it really is? 

Admiral Harrison. That is right; and the first year of operation 
seems to give a large cost in that area. 

Mr. OstertaGc. Well that is not bad; is it? 

Admiral Harrison. Not inherently bad; no, sir. 

Mr. Ostertaa. In other words, it has caused no administrative 
difficulties in your bureau? 

Admiral Harrison. We have been able to live with it very well. 

Mr. Osrertrac. But, I take it, you do not applaud the change? 

Captain Hirscu. It is simply a new means of operation and re- 
quires adjustment to that new operation. 


SUBSTITUTION OF CIVILIAN FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Osrertac. Reference has been made during the discussion of 
this activity No. 5 “Station operations” to the reduction of military 
personnel and the increase of civilian personnel. Is that correct? 
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Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertag. And under this budget there will be a substantia] 
increase of some 3,000 civilian employees in the general operation of 
air stations. 

What is the general classification of civilian personnel in a foreign 
country—indigenous, native, or Americans? 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Admiral Harrison. They fall in all categories. There are a number 
of indigenous personnel who are employed under a special contract 
gotten up with the foreign government. There are some American 
civilian nationals, also. 

Mr. OstrertaG. In other words, when you employ indigenous per- 
sonnel in a certain country, you only do so in accordance with the 
terms of agreements entered into with that country? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir—usually by diplomatic means there is 
negotiated an arrangement which provides the regulations by which 
the recruitment ismade. Due to those negotiations, the changes are a 
little different in each country. For example, in security matters, it is 
usual to provide that in addition to the security operations of the 
foreign nation’s screening of residents, the United States Navy also 
screens people. But the arrangements about labor, rates, recruit- 
ments, and so forth, are all written down in the contract under which 
we then live. 

Mr. OstrertaG. You regard this particular type of work, do you 
not, as one requiring a substantial degree of security and that a 
reasonable amount of screening is essential in the employment of 
outside people? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. It is one which requires the exercise 
of very fine judgment in the sort of thing we do, and the situation, of 
course, is different depending on what country the station is located in. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. I realize that. Have you had any problems which 
are disturbing in the matter of employment of indigenous personne]? 

Admural Harrison. I know of no problems and I had occasion last 
fall to see this thing operating in North Africa in a very successful 
way. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS BY BUDGET ACTIVITY 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Since the figures have been mentioned several times, 
I suggest that we insert at the beginning of the hearing on this appro- 
priation the (a) estimated obligations for 1955; (6) obligations to 
January 31, and (c) commitments to January 31, by budget activity. 
(Note.—The information may be found on p. 526.) 


STATION OpprRATIONS, NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. SHepparD. Now we will pick up budget activity No. 6 “Station 
operations, Naval Reserve,” reflected on page 25 of your justifications, 
wherein is reflected your estimate for 1955 of $11,245,800, and the 
1956 estimate of $12,500,000, which reflects an increase of $1,254,200. 

I would like an explanation pertaining to the increase. 
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Admiral Harrison. We have budgeted $1,254,000 additional which 
will permit the same level of maintenance for our Reserve facilities 
as was provided in 1955 and covers certain costs not previously 
experienced. 

The. principal ones among the additional costs are $625,000 for 
operating common-use facilities which are being shared with the Air 
Force at our stations, $223,000 to implement the Federal cataloging 
program. The remainder of the increase is $406,000 which is pri- 
marily for defraying part of the cost of civilian guards, fire fighters 
and aircraft-maintenance personnel, which were hired in the latter 
part of 1955 to fill essential station-type billets vacated by military 
personnel. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, this is another case where we are 
making a transfer to civilians to replace military; is that right? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I note reflected a series of operations expressed in 
the confidential justifications which amount to a total of $12,500,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF COMMON SERVICES PROVIDED TO AIR FORCE 


Mr. SuepparD. Referring to page 27 of the justifications, I would 
like an explanation of the cost of providing common services to the 
Air Force on jointly occupied facilities, amounting to $625,000. 
You have already referred to that; have you not? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparpD. That was previously carried in the Air Force 
budget; is that correct? 

Admiral Ciexton. Is this a joint facility? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparpD. I assume that is because it has not appeared 
heretofore? 

Commander Jonres. What we are attempting to do is to provide 
maintenance for facilities we jointly occupy. The Navy will maintain 
those facilities and common services that we both use. We are not 
taking on Air Force facilities that they use exclusively. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Here is a facility that you find yourself occupying 
jointly with the Air Force. Are you splitting your operational cost 
proportionately? 

Commander Jongs. No, sir. We intend to assume 100 percent of 
the responsibility for the maintenance of common-use facilities. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why are you accepting responsibility at all? 

Admiral Harrison. This is to put our stations, jointly occupied 
with the Air Force, on the same basis as that where the Air Force is 
the major activity and we are the minor.. In those cases, they have 
not been charging us for support, while at our stations we have been 
charging them for joint facilities support. So we are treating them 
now the same as they treat us. 

Mr. SHepparp. What you are doing, then, is to exchange operation 
courtesy? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. After this, we will both be on the 
same basis. 
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Mr. SHepparD. Meaning by that that in one instance the Navy wil 
defray the maintenance cost and, in another instance, the Air Force 
will defray the maintenance cost? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Ctexron. Whoever is the prime one in the field will pay 
that cost. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, the one that has the major opers- 
tional right will take over the cost? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is right. 

Captain Hirscu. These are Air Force people operating from Navy 
stations. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And the Navy is on Air Force stations? 

Captain Hrrscu. Yes, sir. It is on that basis; not a joint occupa- 
tional agreement. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is a reciprocity agreement and I suppose when 
you shake it all down it is just as economical to have it that way as it 
would be to have each service paying a precise proportion. It has not 
been done that way in the past; and the only place where I could see 
a disproportion is where one is enjoying more privileges than the other, 

Are there any questions on this activity No. 6? 


USE MADE OF NAVAL STATIONS 


Mr. Anprews. Are the stations listed in C-—7, of the confidential 
report, financed exclusively by the Navy? 

Captain Hirscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Are they used exclusively by the Navy, or by the 
Air Force? 

Admiral Harrison. Some of these have a multiple tenancy. For 
example, at the naval air station, New York, the Air Force Reserve 
is on that station. 

Mr. ANprews. You defray all expenses of operation? 

Admiral Harrison. We take care of the overhead of the operation. 

Mr. Anprews. How many Air Force stations or fields does the 
Navy use for Reserve officers’ Reserve training? 

Commander Jonzgs. There are eight, Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you train all of your Reserve officers at these 
21 stations and the ones you use jointly with the Air Force? 

Commander Jonszs. Yes, sir. 


FINANCING OF JOINTLY OCCUPIED FACILITIES 


Mr. WiaecieswortH. Does the new method of financing these 
jointly occupied facilities mean that the Air Force is relieved of 
$625,000 that they previously had to finance? 

Mr. Lewis. It does, sir.. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Is the Navy also relieved of certain financing 
on Air Force airfield facilities that it has had to meet heretofore? 

Captain Hrrscu. No, we are not, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wicc.Leswortn. It is a one-way street? 

Captain Hirscu. They had the money to provide them; we had not. 

Admiral CLtexton. We have never given the Air Force any money. 

Mr. SHepparp. So that there is nothing to give up? 

Admiral CLexton. Nothing for us to give up. 
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Mr. ANpREews. On an Air Force field used by Naval Reserves, do 
you use Navy planes? 
* Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprEws. Who looks after those planes and services them? 

Admiral Cuexton. The Navy. 

Captain Hirscu. Navy military personnel are used, and Navy 
planes are operated. 

Mr. ANDREws. Who pays the Navy personnel? 

Captain Hirscu. They are paid by the Navy from the ‘Military 
personnel” appropriation. 

Admiral Harrison. The direct costs are paid by the Navy—those 
common-use items of overhead cost, maintenance of the field, and 
things of that sort have been provided by the Air Force. 


ALTERATION AND REPLACEMENT OF FACILITIES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will pick up budget activity No. 7, ‘Alteration 
and replacement of facilities,” reflected on page 28, where the estimate 
reflected for 1955 was $39,918,000, and in 1956 it is $43,017,000. This 
reflects an increase of $3,099,000. 


STRUCTURAL REPAIRS 


This project is made up of four factors, 7A, 7B, 7C, and 7D, the 
first one being “Structural repairs,’”’ where you had an estimate of 
$17 million in 1955 and you are asking for $26,773,000 for 1956. 
That reflects an increase of $9,773,000. 

I would like an explanation for that increase, and a brief discussion 
of the structural repair functions. 

Admiral Harrison. The Naval Aviation shore establishment has 
a plant value in excess of $2,300 million. Many facilities are over- 
age; others were built during World War II of temporary materials 
and require extensive repairs to keep them serviceable. We are 
providing an additional $8.8 million to continue our efforts to eliminate 
fire hazards in buildings housing valuable material, in the installation 
of new equipment, principally navigation aids and aircraft overhaul 
shop equipment and to correct major structural deficiencies in opera- 
tional facilities. We are also providing $1 million for major work in the 
Pacific Ocean area to cover increased support for Marine air units 
heretofore supported by other Department of Defense appropriations. 

Mr. SHepparp. I presume you have a line of demarcation there 
between structural repairs and maintenance, insofar as the budget 
presentation pertains, and that structural repair should not be con- 
fused with maintenance. Is that a correct assumption? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir, that is correct. 


LANDING AIDS 


Mr. SHepparD. Let us pick up item 7B ‘Landing aids.” In 1955 
your estimate was $1,066,000 and in 1956 your estimate is projected 
as being $1,149,000. That reflects a small increase of $83,000. 

What is the explanation there? 

Admiral Harrison. Our airfield lighting projects are planned at 
about the same levels as last year. The moderate increases in both 
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repairs and replacements include the complete replacement of a deteri- 
orated lighting system at an overseas station. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Admiral, why do we apparently let our landing aid 
repair function get away from us? I have always been led to believe 
that one of the most important things that a pilot could look for when 
he came into a field was to have proper, adequate landing aids avail- 
able to the highest degree possible. 

Is that a reasonable assumption? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. We endeavor to keep everything 
operationally satisfactory. We can only do it with plans and money 
to implement the plans. 

Mr. Suepprarp. In other words, if you do not have the money to 
take care of the requirements of maintenance and repairs in that cate- 
gory, you just cannot keep them up; is that it? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. We have to use what money we 
have according to our best judgment of the priority of the most needed 
items. 

Mr. SHeprarp. What was your original presentation to the Navy 
in the field of landing-aid requirements for repair purposes, or the 
inauguration and replacement of new ones if such was indicated as 
necessary? 

Captain Hrrscu. I do not think we have that figure now. 

Mr. SHepparD. How much does the Navy itself feel it is short in 
this field of operation, to bring those landing aids up to an acceptable 
status? How much are you short in your budget as projected for 1956 
of $1,149,000? 

Captain Hrrscu. I cannot give you the money figure. Perhaps 
Commander Jones can. 

Commander Jones. We feel that this is an adequate amount to take 
care of the requirements for landing aids in fiscal 1956. This is all we 
feel we require to bring the landing aids up. 

Mr. SuHepparp. This will do the job and you will have no landing 
aids not in a proper functioning category throughout the stations you 
have cognizance of; is that right? 

Commander Jonrs. That is correct, sir. 


ACCIDENTS DUE TO DEFECTIVE OR INADEQUATE LIGHTING OF FIELDS 


Mr. Anprews. How many accidents did you have last year due to 
the defective lighting of the fields? Do you have a record of that? 

Captain Hirscu. I do not have that record. 

Mr. ANprews. You do not know of any? 

Admiral Rrers. We do not have that here. We could look it up 
and see if we have that. 

Mr. AnpreEws. I wish you would, and put it in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Suepparp. I want to thank the gentleman for his contribution, 
because that will be a premise on which we can examine this item. 

(The requested information follows:) 


In fiscal 1954, the Navy had nine accidents that were all or partially attributable 
to defective or inadequate lighting of the fields. 
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SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. Let us pick up item 7C “Shop equipment,” wherein 
your 1955 estimate was $19 million, and in 1956 your estimate is 
$12 million. That reflects a decrease of $7 million. What is the 
explanation for that decrease? 

Admiral Harrison. Although requirements for improving and 
modernizing our aircraft overhaul shops and facilities have increased 
in 1956, dapeaie of specialized engine tools from prior year procure- 
ments permit an overall reduction in this budget program of $7 million. 


MAINTENANCE OF INDUSTRIAL RESERVE 


Mr. SHepparp. The next item is 7D ‘Maintenance of industrial 
reserve.” Your estimate for 1955 was $2,852,000; in 1956 it is 
$3,095,000, which indicates an increase of $243,000. Explain that. 
And I would like to know how many industrial maintenance facilities 
you have. 

Admiral Harrison. The budget indicates a $243,000 increase to 
maintain our increasing number of industrial plants and tools not 
required under current levels of the program. 


NUMBER OF PLANTS 


Mr. SuHepparp. I would like to have the number of plants in being 
and the new plants coming into being. 

Mr. Batu. The increase in the budget in this particular project is 
because of the fact we now have eight additional plants that we have 
to keep open and help support. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, you had an established amount of 
facilities and now you have more coming into the picture; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. In fiscal 1955 we were partially supporting 
seven plants. While the additional eight have been in the picture, 
they have been either in use or in the process of being constructed. 
In fiscal 1956 we must partially support these eight plants. 

Mr. Ostertag. Do you mean with tools? 

Mr. Batu. No, sir; to help with the maintenance of the plant. 

Mr. SHEepparD. That I assume to a large degree is in plant facilities 
where these plants are being leased to some others and you have a 
proportionate cost for that in here? Is that correct? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. A large proportion of our plants are 
actually in use by companies and the rent is being paid by those com- 
panies. The costs in this budget project, however, relate to the 
maintenance of unused portions of plants and tools. 

Mr. SHepparD. Under those contracts, is there any portion of the 
maintenance that is taken on by the company, corporation, or indi- 
vidual that leases the property for purposes of their use? 

Mr. Baru. Yes, sir; they take on all maintenance with the exception 
of those instances where they cannot use the entire plant, and the 
portion they cannot use we pay for. 

Mr. SHEepparD. I presume you use that for the storage of tools if 
they are not being utilized by the operator at the same time; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE REPORT ON COST OF REHABILITATION 
VERSUS NEW CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSING 


Mr. SHepparD. This may not be in strict compatability with 
activity No. 7, but I have before me a quarterly report to the com- 
mittee emanating from the General Accounting Office and on page 18 
under item 9, “‘Rehabilitation of housing, Navy,’ I find the following: 

At Glenview Naval Air Station five nondescript dwellings had to be moved to 
extend an airstrip. Removal and relocation cost was $65,700, and an additional 
$50,000 was requested for rehabilitation as quarters. The total cost would have 
averaged over $23,000 per building. This cost included construction of streets 
and installation of utilities. The maximum allowable for new construction of 
quarters is $12,040 per building, excluding streets and utilities. The rehabilita- 
tion was deferred after the General Ac counting Office investigation. Advice has 
been received that only two of the buildings. will be rehabilitated as quarters 
with an allotment of only $12,620. 

Have you any comment to make on this? 

Commander Jonrs. The moving of the quarters was stopped when 
it was found out that the average cost would exceed the legal 
limitations. 

Mr. Suepparp. The question that enters into my mind at the 
moment is why did not we survey our own costs there in accordance 
with the limitation expressed in the paragraph I just read, before the 
General Accounting Office did. That would indicate that somebody’ 8 
appraisal for the presentation of that budget was not too close to 
home base. 

Admiral Harrison. I would like to have Commander Jones confirm 
my understanding on this, but this was not the sort of thing which was 
a direct request for quarters to be rehabilitated in the first place, but 
was incident to a large project for the enlargement of the field and 

readjustment of the property, and the endeavor in principle was to 
nae in being resources in the way of buildings that were there and to 
adapt them to a useful purpose, rather than to burn them up where 
they were or make other disposition of them. The thing was doubtless 
done at the field as part of the general civil engineering work in con- 
nection with buildings on that field, and in the large funding of this 
general rearrangement of the field all of the funding applicable to 
those particular buildings was not viewed in the best perspective. 

Mr. SHerpparp. What happened to the rest of the physical proper- 
ties there that apparently are in status quo because of the fact you 
did revise your operation under the report I have before me, and from 
your response, which is an interesting response, it would indicate to 
me that there is a balance of property there that is in what status? 

Admiral Harrison. I believe there are about two buildings involved 
and they are used for storage. 

Commander Jones. Of the 5 buildings in question, 2 houses were 
finished and were occupied. The other three are not finished and 
are sitting there unused except for some storage. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it contemplated to put the property in any 
shape of general use, outside, perhaps, of a minor part for storage, 
which is indicated in what is going on there? What are we going to 
do with them? 

Admiral Harrison. My recollection of the correspondence on this 
is to the effect that these buildings are being used for storage purposes. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the Navy is using the buildings? 
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Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; they are using the buildings, but we 
have not placed them in use as quarters. They are remaining more 
or less as shells used for storage. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If you need additional housing there which was 
included in the original program and which was deferred following 
the investigation set forth in the report of the General Accounting 
Office—— 

Commander Jongs. Yes, sir; we need quarters very badly. 

Mr. SHepparD. Are you projecting that requirement into the 
present budget any place? 

Mr. HanaBury. We have additional housing requirements and 
are trying to fill them under title VIII. 

Mr. SHepparp. Under the Housing Act, title VIII? 

Mr. Hanaspury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. If you get them out of Title VIII, what influence, 
if any, will that have on the 1956 budget? 

Mr. Hanasury. None, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Are there any other questions on budget activity 
No. 7? 

Mr. Anprews. I have one question about the General Accounting 
Office report. 

As I understand it, you had some houses that had to be removed 
in order to extend your runway? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpREws. How far did you move them; do you know? 

Admiral Harrison. It must have been half a mile, or something 
of that sort. 

STATUS OF 1956 FUNDS 


Mr. WiGGLeswortH. What are your actual obligations under 
project 7A “Structural repairs’ against the $17 million available for 
1955? 

Mr. Mepuin. As of January 31, the obligations are $9,937,117. 
In addition, $3,746,791 have been committed. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. What does that mean in this field? 

Mr. Mepuin. This means, sir, that funds in the amount of 
$3,746,000 are in the hands of the operating stations, but have not yet 
been obligated. 

PROJECTS INCLUDED IN 1955 ESTIMATE 


Mr. WiGGLeswortH. Do you have any shopping list of these 
structural repairs? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes; we have a large shopping list of structural 
repairs but the fiscal 1956 estimate only takes care of those of the 
highest priority on that list. 

Mr. WiaGLEswortH. Do you have a list of these priority items? 

Mr. MEDLIN. Yes, sir, we have a list. 

Captain Hirscu. The list we have are the highest priority items 
we have now in hand. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Do you have a list of the items that make up 
your request for $26.7 million? 

Captain Hrrscu. Yes, sir, we have. 

Mr. WieaieswortH. Do you have it here? 


: 


Mr. Mepuin. This is the list, sir. 
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Mr. WicGieswortH. Where is the line drawn between main- 
tenance and what you call structural repair requirements? 

Admiral Harrison. All repair projects costing in excess of $5,000, 
such as the replacement of a root, and alteration, and improvement 
projects costing in excess of $2,000, such as the modification of a build- 
ing to accommodate a new industrial shop, are considered nonroutine 
and are administered under limitations applicable to those structural 
repair projects. Projects involving major improvements and major 
new construction are financed from the Navy public works appro- 
priation. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. The list you have handed me seems to be 
made up of a great many items. They are all pretty small in amount, 
They are classified broadly into the activation of new stations and 
landing fields, fire-protection requirements, nonrecurring minor 
construction and modifications; annual requirements for making minor 
repairs and preservation repairs at active stations. 

Offhand, I would think that a lot of these things properly fall under 
maintenance, repairs and alterations, but the line is drawn at $5,000; 
is that right? 

Admiral Harrison. $5,000 for repair projects and $2,000 for alter- 
ation and improvement projects. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. This list also is compiled at the various field 
stations, I take it, and is also reviewed carefully by the Bureau of 
Aeronautics? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. It is the field in which we have very 
austere funding and we make every effort we can to see to it that the 
money goes in the places of highest priority. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You make an itemized review in your office 
after you receive the estimates from the field? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INVESTMENT IN INDUSTRIAL RESERVE 


Mr. OstertaG. Admiral, if I understand the information contained 
in the justifications, the general investment in your industrial reserve 
amounts to approximately $200 million. 

Admiral Harrison. The total amount in our industrial reserve is 
much higher, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Osrertaa. It says: 

For its expenditure the Navy will receive adequate protection for an investment 
approximating $200 million and industrial readiness in the event of total mobil- 
ization substantially greater than would be the case if the plants were totally idle. 

Does the $200 million mean that is the value of our investment in 
this industrial potential, or what does that $200 million mean? 

Admiral Harrison. This is only part of the total industrial reserve. 
The part that is covered by this particular $200 million I would like 
Mr. Bath to make clear. 

Mr. Batu. This is the part of the reserve that is to be idle during 
this next year. In some cases it involves tools in naval supply depots; 
in others, parts of plants not being used. 

Mr. OstertaG. In other words, it is the value of the Government’s 
investment in facilities which are idle? 
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Mr. Baru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Are you attempting to preserve and hold in a state 
of readiness? 

Mr. Baru. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Harrison. This is what is not taken care of by somebody 
being in possession and taking care of it. In other words, our whole 
reserve investment is somewhere of the order of $1 billion. This $200 
million is only that part of it which we have to protect because it is 
out of use. 

"Mr. OstertTAac. How many plants would that represent, generally? 

Mr. Baru. That represents 8 plants and tools stored in 6 naval 
supply depots. 

Mr. Osrrertaa. And the general practice is to keep these plants 
equipped and preserve the tooling and the equipment that goes with 
it? 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrrertac. And what is the real problem today? Is it one 
primarily of maintenance of these facilities? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. We have large sums of money, in 
this particular area, $200 million, which would deteriorate if it was 
not maintained. If we went in again, we would have to replace the 
plumbing, and have to have an expensive operation to make it usable 
for what it was supposed to manufacture. 


USE OF PLANTS BY COMMERCIAL INTERESTS 


Mr. Ostrertac. Are these plants available to private business to 
utilize? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. We are always engaged in an active 
program of trying to lease these plants out under the proper reserve 
clauses. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is it not possible to utilize these plants and obtain 
some return and practical use for them if the Navy exercises concern 
in the fitting of contracts to plants or companies and subcontractors 
that might be involved in Navy construction? 

Admiral Harrison. We have been consistently trying to get them 
so occupied. But, for example, one of those plants is one of the 
largest industrial plants available, a plant in the $100-million class. 
The company in possession of this particular plant has gone shopping 
for work on a job basis all over the country and has a number of small 
items of work. 

Mr. ANpDREws. Where is that plant? 

Admiral Harrison. That is the Warren Avenue plant occupied by 
Chrysler in the Detroit area. And their most aggressive management 
is trying to fill this plant up with work. It is only partially occupied. 
There is an overcapacity for peacetime requirements. If there were 
not, we would know we would have no mobilization expansion at all. 
We endeavor, where we can, to use those for some kind of commercial 
operation, if we can. 

One of our smaller plants is leased to another automotive company 
for private purposes. 
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COORDINATION AMONG THE SERVICES IN OBTAINING UTILIZATION OF 
FACILITIES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the relationship by and between the Army 
and Air Force when it comes to a function of the character my col- 
league, Mr. Ostertag, has been addressing himself to and your response 
thereto? In other words, is the potential of filling that plant confined 
to the Navy’s activities, or is there a contributing factor by the other 
services? You have just told Mr. Ostertag that you are exerting all 
possible efforts to get people in to absorb the vacancy within the 
Warren Avenue plant. Now my question is, is that same effort 
being put forth by the Air Force and the Army to fill that plant? 

Admiral Harrison. I cannot speak with great authority, of course, 
about what the Air Force is doing in this area, but I know they have 
a problem, for example, with the Ford Chicago plant where that is 
not utilized to full capacity. 

Mr. Ostrertac. But the Air Force owns it? 

Admiral Harrison. The Ford Chicago plant is one property of the 
Air Force occupied by Ford and making presently certain engines 
under license. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I wish, Admiral, in response to the question at this 
point, if there is no objection on the part of my colleagues, that you 
would ask Mr. McNeil or whoever has jurisdiction and find out what 
the relationship is by and between the four services in the issuance 
of contracts for the purpose of filling these plants that are in status 
quo of partial occupation. I would like to get the relationship there 
as to whether they are exercising their efforts as well. 

Am I wrong in assuming that while the Navy may have a $100 
million plant lying idle at Warren Avenue, Detroit, if the Air Force 
bid on that, the Army bid on that, or the Marine Corps bid on that 
and want to use that property, there would be any objection on the 
part of the Navy? 

Admiral Harrison. We have very intimate relations with the Air 
Force and the utilization of one of our Detroit area plants was dis- 
cussed with the Air Force as an outlet for a manufacturer who was 
interested. The Warren Avenue plant to which I referred was one 
in which I personally had negotiations with the Chief of Ordnance 
of the Army, and at present some Army production for the Chief of 
Ordnance is going on in that plant. So that we do keep, between 
the services, a very close, intimate touch in this particular area. | 
dare say this area is one which is more coordinated from this point 
of view than practically any of the areas of which I have knowledge. 

(A statement submitted by the Department may be found on 
p. 1237.) 


ESSENTIALITY OF INDUSTRIAL RESERVE TO NAVAL AIRPOWER 


Mr. OstrertaG. I think perhaps this might be the appropriate time 
to make reference to a general observation and inquiry regarding air- 
craft and facilities. What I have in mind is this, and I make this 
inquiry in a spirit of complete understanding of the changes that have 
taken place, but it is very apparent that so far as the Navy is con- 
cerned you are and have been growing and will continue to grow from 
the standpoint of airpower. Is that correct? 
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Admiral Harrison. I feel so. 

Mr. OstertTac. And that your budget, your general activities, 
reflect that trend. Would you say that this is going to be a con- 
tinuing growth, or that we are reaching a leveling off of your basic 

requirements so far as development and expansion in the airpower 
field is concerned? 

Admiral Harrison. I suggest that | make my answer off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. OstertaGc. Would you regard, Admiral, the maintenance and 
the preservation of the potential reserve industrialwise that this budget 
item deals with is essential to the continued development and growth 
and readiness of the Navy? 

Admiral Harrison. Mr. Ostertag, I positively believe in that. 

Mr. OsterTAG. In other words, that the standby facilities indus- 
trialwise is not a waste of money; that everything is being done to 

utilize them wherever possible, and that it is not just a case of the 
coyerenientie owning and buying and keeping idle a tremendous 
amount of facilities with the idea that some day, somehow, we may 
want them? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaAG. But there is a lot of misunderstanding about this 
whole question. Asa matter of fact the General Services Adminis- 
tration says that governmentwise and militarywise there are tremen- 
lous facilities here in America that will never be used by the military; 
vet we have lost the use of those facilities because they are just idle 
and the investment is there, and they should be liquidated. 

Admiral Harrison. I can speak most decidedly to that point. 
The facilities under our ian ance which are under discussion at this 
particular point and which are idle constitute, moneywise, primarily 
engine plants and in those engine plants are contained jet test facilities, 
test stands. It takes a long time to build jet test stands, and the 
need of those is justified by the expansion of the mobilization require- 
ments for jet engines, and these unutilized jet test stands in peacetime 
constitute our guarantee of our ability to expand aircraft production 
in time of war. So that these idle activities of ours and similar ones 
partially idle of the Air Force are key elements in any readiness for 
wartime needs. 

Mr. Osterraa. This is an interesting subject and I could go on 
indefinitely, and I appreciate your courtesy. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is an interesting subject. However, I think his 
statement is correct, with this reservation, that as long as you have 
the international complications of the present, | would say your 
standby potential is necessary to maintain. However, if universal 
peace is to be effected, which we all are prayerful might be effected 
some day, then you would reverse your position? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 


TIME OF PLANT CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. ANprews. What percentage of those plants was built during 
wartime? 
Admiral Harrison. The plants we have in mind are just being com- 
pleted. 
Mr. SHepparp. When were they started? 
59136—55——37 
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Admiral Harrison. Are you referring to these two large engine 
plants? 

Mr. ANprREws. IJ am talking about your industrial plants that you 
speak of as being idle or partially utilized. 

Admiral Harrison. We are talking about $200 million worth of idle 
facilities at this time. 

Mr. AnpREws. What percentage of that number was built during 
wartime? ' 

Mr. Baru. During the Korea affair? 

Mr. AnpreEws. Either during the Korea affair or World War II, 

Mr. Batu. They were all built either during Korea or World War II. 
There are only 6 out of the 27 that are only partially built. 

Mr. Suepparp. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 9, 1955. 


SUPPORTING EQuIPMENT, MATERIEL AND SERVICES 


Mr. SueprarpD. The committee will come to order. We will pick 
up budget Activity No. 8, “Supporting equipment, materiel and serv- 
ices,’”’ reflected on page 40 of the justifications, wherein it is indicated 
that your 1955 estimate was $100,723,000, and your estimate in 1956 
is $106,439,000, which reflects an increase of $5,716,000. 


AEROLOGY 


This activity is made up of a series of subdivisions. We will address 
ourselves to the first one, ‘‘Aerology,”’ wherein your estimate for 1955 
is $2,527,000, and for 1956 is $5,734,000, showing an increase of 
$3,207,000. 

You will present your justifications for that increase and the 
requirements thereunder. 

Admiral Harrison. The major portion of the increase for aerology, 
$2.5 million, is for procurement of newly developed aerological equip- 
ment to provide for more thorough and extensive weather information 
for conducting jet air operations and special weapons test. 

We are also requesting $725,000 to cover the cost applicable to the 
Department of Defense of collecting and disseminating ocean area 
weather data previously included under another appropriation. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. What appropriation? 

Captain Hirscu. It was included under ‘‘Aircraft and related pro- 
curement, Navy,’’ last year and is transferred to ‘Aircraft and facili- 
ties, Navy,” this year. 

Admiral Cuiexton. It will be transferred to the appropriation 
“Salaries and expenses, Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce.” 

Mr. SHepparp. That will come up when the whole committee con- 
siders the bill so far as language changes are concerned. 

. You have accounted for $2,500,000 and $725,000. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 
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CATAPULTS AND ARRESTING GEAR 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Pick up the next item 8B, ‘Catapults and arresting 
cear,”’ Wherein your estimate for 1955 is $11 million and for 1956 is 
$11,220,000. This reflects an increase of $220,000. Present the justi- 
fications. 

Admiral Harrison. Additional requirements of $2.7 million for the 
modification and improvement of catapults and arresting gear have 
been offset in part by a reduction of $2.5 million for maintenance and 
overhaul, resulting in a net increase of $220,000 as indicated. 


FLIGHT CLOTHING 


Mr. SuHeprparpb. Pick up item 8C, ‘Flight clothing,” wherein your 
1955 estimate reflects $1,816,000, and in 1956 the estimate is 
$3,780,000. This reflects an increase of $1,964,000. 

Admiral Harrison. The increase of $1,964,000 is primarily for the 
procurement of outfitting quantities of newly developed pressure suits 
and personnel body armor. These two new items of flight safety gear 
are required in order to fly at high altitudes, and afford personnel 
protection from enemy action. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Are we still in a developmental status for some of 
that type of clothing? 

Admiral Harrison. The items involved here are in small production 
quantities. If the committee desires, off the record, I can show the 
most expensive items. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there further requirements so far as research 
is concerned in this field, that prohibit you from going into an extensive 
contract to the degree necessary to provide the equipment you require? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. 


GENERAL GROUND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparD. Pick up item 8D, “General ground equipment.” 
In 1955 your estimate is $36,973,000; in 1956 it is $38,701,000. This 
reflects an increase of $1,728,000. 

Admiral Harrison. The net increase of $1,728,000 programed for 
general ground equipment is a result of compensating adjustments in 
major areas of the program. The principal increases are for outfitting 
quantities of service vehicles for new stations and fields and the re- 
placement of construction and weight-handling equipment. This 
increase has been offset in part by a reduction in procurement of 
weight-handling equipment and the procurement and maintenance of 
aircraft rescue boats. 

Mr. SHepparp. How are your prices running in this field of procure- 
ment? Iam addressing myself now in general to trucks, trailers, fire- 
fighting trucks, weight-handling equipment and things in that general 
level. What are the price levels this year compared to the price levels 
of the previous year? Do they show an increase or decrease? 

Mr. Frank. There is a fluctuation both ways. A lot of them are 
less, and some are more. I would say they average somewhat less. 

Mr. Suepparp. As a procurement officer yourself, would that indi- 
cate a buyers’ or sellers’ market? 
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Mr. Frank. I think last vear started in a buyers’ market. I think 
we are in a buyers’ market. We are getting very good prices right 
now. 

Mr. SHeprparp. When you say you are getting very good prices 
right now, what percentage differential might be reflected in your 
answer? 

Mr. Frank. About 10 percent less than what it has been. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is your delivery experience in this field of 
procurement? 

Mr. Frank. The time is about 8 months, average. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you buying this material yourself, or delegat- 
ing that operation to some other agency of the Government? 

Mr. Frank. We buy spec ialized vehicles ourselves. 

Mr. Suepparp. Such as? 

Mr. Frank. Such as refuelers, crash trucks, plane-towing tractors, 
Standard equipment is normally bought through Army Ordnance. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you having any procurement troubles so far as 
scheduled delivery is concerned when being procured through the 
Army? 

Mr. Frank. No, sir. It is very good. 


INSPECTION 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item SE, “Inspection,” wherein 
your estimate in 1955 was $17,040,000, and in 1956 your estimate is 
$17,113,000. This reflects a slight increase ot $73 , 000. 

I wish you would explain that and I would like to have a rather 
detailed explanation covering the operations of your inspection in the 


fields in which you function. 

Admiral Harrison. Additional funds have been required to pay 
salary and administrative expenses for a full year for additional 
inspection personnel hired during fiscal 1955 to administer currently 
increased workloads which will continue through 1956. 

The organization required to perform inspection contract adminis- 
tration essential to protect the Government’s interest is carefully 
tailored in relationship to the volume of the manufactured work in 
process and the quantity deliveries to be made in 1956. The Bureau 
plans to operate this project with the funds budgeted by thorough 
utilization of single line inspection and inspection effort without jeop- 
ardizing inspection standards. 

The amount budgeted is for the expense of inspection performed by 
the technical Bureau of Aeronautics’ representatives, and for the 
Bureau of Aeronautics’ share of the expense of inspection performed 
by the Navy’s general Materiel Inspection Service. The amounts 
under these two categories are, for the Bureau of Aeronautics’ service, 
$9.2 million, and for the share of the general service, $7.9 million. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there any diffe rential between the supervision of 
these inspectors by and between your own office for your own inspec- 
tors, as compared with the Field Inspection Division? 

Admiral Harrison. These inspector forces operate in_ different 
areas. That operated under our Bureau is at the plant of the end- 
product manufacturer of airplanes and guided missiles and engines 
for aircraft. 
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Mr. SHepparp. What difficulty, if any, are you having or experi- 
encing in getting the type of inspectors necessary in order to get proper 
end re esults in your production line function? 

Admiral Harrison. I would like to have Captain Mahachek re- 
a to that. 

Captain Manacuek. Well, sir, we are having some difficulty in 
electronics particularly letntun a number of our Navy inspectors are 
being hired away by commercial organizations as soon as they gain 
experience. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I interpret from your answer that you get the best 
qualified men you can and those with exceptional ability when they 
have become experienced you lose in some instances to business 
organizations because they pay higher salaries and obviously they go 
to that type of work. Is that correct? 

Captain Manacuek. Yes, sir; that is a difficulty under which we 
work. However, we are operating under it, although with some 
handicap. 

Mr. SHepprarp. Am [ right in this assumption, that the type of 
inspector you have allocated to plant X will have much to do with 
the end result in your rejects that may show up after delivery? 

Captain Manacuek. Yes, sir. The ability and training of the 
man does have some bearing on it. We try to back him up with 
our Bureau of Aeronautics Offices for engineers which give technical 
aid to inspectors in the engineering line. Every inspector should 
know when to call in an engineer for aid, and he has to be able to 
interpret when he gets that information. 


VOLUME OF REJECTS 


Mr. SHepparp. I wonder if you can advise me as to the volume 
of rejects you have had after your order has been delivered to, geo- 
graphically, San Diego, New York, Boston, or any other geographical 
area. How close are you to your rejects so far as having a compila- 
tion of the total? 

Captain ManacHek. That is such a widely variable thing that 
merely totalling it would not give us much significant information. 

Mr. SHepparp. I would think it would give you a very clear 
indicating factor as to whether you had efficiency in the inspection 
line, or not. 

Captain Manacuek. We do find this in certain lines. In a given 
line, we may have a high run of rejects in which case we throw more 
help into that plant and find out the cause of the trouble and get a 
correction. However, in merely totaling the rejects, many of them 
are of a very minor nature; in fact, some are of a mistaken nature 
occasionally, and a thing will be rejected because it is assumed not 
to operate. However, when retested, it is found the error was in 
the operational test of it. 

Mr. SuHepparp. If that would happen, of course that would be the 
fault of the person who made the inspection of the adaptation of the 
item at the place where the item was being tested? 

Captain MAHACHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, if you are running a secondary 
inspection after, hypothetically, ball bearings arrive at San Diego 
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and the fault or assumed fault was not correct, then the responsibility 
of that would obviously be vested in the last 1 inspec tion point. 

Captain Manacuek. Yes, sir; that is correct. I might sum up by 
saying our rejects are running ‘about as they have run in previous 
years, in percentage. . We have no greater ratio of them now. We 
probably are on reasonably thin ground there, and need to watch jt 
very closely. 

Mr. Suepparp. Hypothetically, under your proc urement contracts, 
what happens when you get a series of rejects? I am not talking 
about 1, 2, or 3, because that is the normal flow, I presume, of 
production. I do not know what percentage might be considere 
normal flow, but there is a percentage of normal-flow error; but, in 
order to obviate what you yourself would think was a normal-flow 
error, What happens? Is that shipped back to the contractor or 
fabricator and credit allowed against the contract, or just what is 
the process that takes place? 

Captain Manacuek. We send it back to him in connection with 
fairly complicated equipment. He, of course, is entitled to test it 
and see whether the reject was due to some technical fault. If it is, 
he then either repairs or corrects it, or replaces it with another one. 
The pressure we exert on him, if there is a repetition, if he gets too 
many, not only costs him money to take them back, repair them, and 
so forth, but his reputation suffers, too. 

Admiral Harrison. Ma y I inject an observation? 

Mr. SHeppArRD. Surely, because this is a field which I assume is 
rather important; because when you are in the electronics field espe- 
cially, and you get X gadgets, whatever they be, and they are non- 
functional, you not only have the additional cost and loss of time exer- 
cised in the inspection of that commodity, but you also tie up the re- 
sulting flight operation for the plane. Is not that right? 


NATURE OF INSPECTION FUNCTION 


Admiral Harrison. The inspection function is a very important 
function to us and [ would like to mention for the benefit of the com- 
mittee that our inspection is not an item inspection in every case. We 
rely primarily upon the institution of an adequate inspection system 
by the contractor’s own employees throughout his plant. And one of 
the most important parts of our own paid inspection function is to 
observe and control the performance of the contractor’s men. 

Mr. Suepparp. And he does spot inspection? 

Admiral Harrison. He does his own spot inspection, and we 
check it. 

Mr. SHepparp. He does the spot inspection so far as the production 
line pertains? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words he does not physically go in and 
inspect each item. 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. He makes a spot check to see what is going on 
insofar as spot checks may disclose. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. And the important thing we can 
use is when we have a series of events such as you mentioned, too 
much in the way of failures due to faulty inspection in some particular 
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department or particular plant, we exercise our responsibility through 
getting a complete overhaul of the contractor’s inspection force. 
And we get him to alter the supervision of his inspection and call it 
to the attention of the higher officers in the company that he should 
reorganize his inspection. 

Sometimes we have had the company management take control of 
inspection from under production and put it at a higher level in the 
echelon of management. Where appropriate, we can, in addition to 
the control of the quality of our own inspection, exert control over the 
quality of the contractor’s inspection by persuading him to take on 
an adequate force. 


EVALUATION OF FITNESS OF COMPANIES 


Mr. SHepparp. In general I would assume that the major portion 
of your difficulty, if difficulty develops in a fabricator’s plant, is due 
to the type of plant management that obtains? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. So, I assume if you got into too much trouble 
with X company or corporation, you would be rather careful about a 
continuity of contracts to that individual company or corporation? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. The quality performance of a com- 
pany is one of the most important criteria in judging its fitness for 
future work. 

Mr. SHepparp. What recognition is given to companies that pro- 
duce over and above average—any? 

Admiral Harrison. When we have an opportunity to contract by 
negotiation, that is one of the considerations. When we form lists of 
other acceptable contractors, we eliminate from those lists those 


companies which give us inadequate quality. 


NEGOTIATED VERSUS COMPETITIVE BID BASIS 


Mr. SHepparp. What percentage of your contracts are issued under 
negotiation as compared with the open competitive bid status? 

Admiral Harrison. Our contracts issued in the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics proper are almost entirely by negotiation. because those not 
handled by negotiation are transferred over to another bureau ordinar- 
ily for consummation, or to the Navy purchasing offices. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the reason you operate in the so-called 
negotiation field as against that of the competitive bid field? 

Admiral Harrison. There are many reasons why we do that. 
These are the reasons which are justified under the procurement 
regulations. The principal among them is the impracticability of 
firming the specifications in time for open competition. In other 
words, there is a time basis. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the absence of having your specifications literally 
defined to an extent that would place them in the field of competitive 
bid status, what other operations make negotiated bids necessary, 
if any? 

Admiral Harrison. There are a number of considerations. One of 
the obvious ones is when we are buying an item which is proprietary. 
The principal requirements are twofold; first, time and, second, 
economy. 
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REVISIONS OF NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


Mr. SHepparD. With reference to the economy aspect, can you 
tell me at this time, assuming you have entered into a negotiated 
contract because of the reasons you have just expressed, what is the 
amount of change orders that appear in that contract after negotiation 
has been originally consummated? 

Admiral Harrison. A general idea of the amount of change money 
involved can be shown from the first charts which we showed you, 
where there was a small percentage shown for the particular changes 
in our overall program. Statistically that is $70 million for our 
$1.5 billion program. 

Mr. SHerparp. And that would be due to the necessary change 
orders wherein the item originally desired to be procured had not been 
reduced or refined down to the specific requirement? Is that a correct 
assumption on my part? 

Admiral Harrison. That is one of the reasons, where the specifica- 
tion may not be fully developed. Another reason is that during con- 
struction it may be feasible to introduce an improved modification 
which had not been reduced to practice at the time the original con- 
tract was made. 

Mr. SHepparp. You do not find this prevalent at all, I presume, in 
the field of established production against that of the inspection 
factor? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. It is a product of our dynamic tech- 
nology; the fact we have such a short time life in our principal end 
products, that we want to keep them up to date in production when 
we can do so on an economical basis. 


VALUE OF ADEQUATE INSPECTION 


Mr. Sueprarp. Now getting back to the subject matter orignnally 
under discussion, to wit, inspection, it occurs to me that a considerable 
portion of your problem may have the ability to resolve itself through 
your inspection system. In other words, what I am trying to estab 
lish here is the actual end-result value of adequate inspection as 
against that of inexperienced or inefficient inspection as that inspection 
is represented by bodies in that field or function? 

Captain Manacuex. I think I may answer that question in this 
way, that we do, of course, require a higher degree of inspection with 
the less capable producer. We have a “fairly wide range. With the 
capable producer, we find we can maintain a lower ratio of our 
inspectors to company inspectors, and also a lower ratio of our 
inspectors to company direct workers. 

Mr. Suepparp. That might be true, but that would be reflected in 
the ability of the fabricator’s own staff, which, in my opinion, would 
not have any effect on the ability of the inspectors you employ. 
What you are saying now is that if X company or corporation has a 
fine staff of inspectors, while that would relieve you in your load 

responsibility inspection-wise, I do not see where that has much 
bearing upon the ability factors as such of your own inspectors. 

Captain Manacuek. I was speaking of the quantity of inspectors. 
Shall we speak now of the quality of inspectors? 

Mr. SuHepparp. I wish you would confine your response and analy- 
sis to the ability of the inspectors; because you can have a thousand 
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inspectors and if they do not have the mental ability you may as well 
vet rid of the whole thousand. I may be wrong on the total figure, 
but I am looking at the end aspect. 

Captain Manacuek. Thatiscorrect. The quality of the inspectors 
does have a considerable bearing on our ability to prevent faulty 
goods getting out to the fleet. 


ADEQUACY OF CURRENT INSPECTION WORK 


Mr. SHeppARD. And your contention is, if I might generalize it, 
that you are quite happy with your inspection personnel and its 
operational ability to do the job. Is that correct or incorrect? 

Captain Manacue K. No, sir; | would say we are not completely 
happy. In certain fields we have diffic ulty maintaining the quality 
of the inspectors we would like to have, but they are either diffic ‘ult to 
get or are hired away by commercial organizations. 

Mr. SHepparD. Because of the material factors involved in having 
adequate inspection, are there any improvements you would care to 
suggest to the committee for its consideration at this time? 

Captain ManacHeKk. The capabilities of these men are graded by 
civil service, and the prospective pay raise, which I understand 1 
under consideration, may help some in that regard. 

Mr. SHeprparD. Have you made any advance to the Civil Service 
Commission for a little intensified application in their selection and 
evaluation of inspectors, and some pay increases as such? 

Captain ManHacuek. Yes, sir, we have. 

Mr. SHepparp. How recently have you made that advance to the 
Civil Service Commission, and what was the result? 

Captain MawacuHek. I would like to modify my answer to your 
previous question. We have not made advances to the Civil Service 
Commission, but we work with the area wage offices who determine 
the grades of these inspectors. Of course that is under constant 
adjustment—the grades of our inspectors for a given work. In fact, 
the work changes from year to year and month to month. 


EMPLOYMENT AND QUALIFICATIONS OF INSPECTORS 


Mr. SHepparD. Who actually assumes the responsibility for 
employing these inspectors? 

Captain Manacuek. The inspectors are employed by the Bureau 
of Aeronautics representatives, of which we have thirty-odd offices. 
They, in turn, are supervised by the general representatives, of which 
we have 3—1 eastern, 1 central, and 1 western. 

In the higher grades, job descriptions and proposed or recommended 
grade changes are considered in the Bureau of Aeronautics. How- 
ever, the actual grade is determined by the area classification office in 
different parts of the country. 

Mr. Suepparp. And vou have no deviations from that? In other 
words, your wage declarations are made on what is actually known as 

blanket application of acceptable wage scales within a certain 
geographical area, and in their application to the individual, they are 
graded on their individual responsibility and abilitv? Is that the 
wav the wage board operates? 





Captain Manacuek. These are graded employees as distinguished 
from upgraded employees. The inspectors are all in that classifica- 
tion. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But you are still under the blanket operation 
which does not recognize the ability of the individual. He is just in 
a certain denominator of operation as such. 

I was wondering if possibly a little more attention could be paid to 
the individual’s qualifications and the rating granted accordingly, you 
might obviate the loss you are presently suffering through increased 
pay in private industry. 

Has any thought been given to that approach to the subject or is it, 
in your opinion, an improper approach to the subject? 

Admiral Harrison. There are several levels of grades within the 
inspection service, of course, and by judicious selection and promotion 
we endeavor to recognize the merit of individuals within our own force. 

Mr. SuepparpD. It was my impression from information previously 
gained that your loss in the inspection field was a rather high percent- 
age point compared with other fields. Is that a correct or incorrect 
assumption—meaning by that the individuals who leave your service 
because of their income from the positions they occupy and going into 
the service of private industry because of the increased pay aspect? 

Admiral Harrison. We have aserious problem there, but that prob- 
lem extends elsewhere, too. I would not like to indicate the inspec- 
tion service was as badly off, for example, as the engineering service. 

Mr. Suepparp. Perhaps not. The Engineers Service is a very im- 
portant factor but, again, your Inspection Service calls for the type of 
individual, in my opinion, from the production point of view, that can 
‘ause it to be either a very costly operation, or quite the reverse. 

Admiral Harrison. That is true. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Because they are working after the engineering 
technique has become effective; not prior. 

Admiral Harrison. That is true. The quality of inspection 
performance has very important economic aspects. But so far as the 
final end products are concerned, other types of overall inspection 
usually get out the bad material before it comes to the service. It isa 
costly operation to have bad material replaced by good during the 
course of the operation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ANprEws. Who determines the qualifications that are neces- 
sary for an inspector? 

Admiral Harrison. The qualifications are written down in specifi- 
cations and then the individuals are checked against those qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. ANDREws. Who writes the specifications—your Department, 
or the Civil Service Commission? 

Captain Manacuek. The job description is written in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics representatives’ office and is checked in our general 
area offices, of which we have three across the country. 

Mr. ANDREws. What type of examinations do you give al 
inspector? 

Captain ManacHEeK. The inspectors are drawn, when they are 
available, from the civil service lists. 

Mr. ANpDrEws. Does the Civil Service Commission conduct an 
examination for inspectors? 
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Captain MAHACHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprews. Then they prepare the list, send it to your Depart- 
ment and you make the selection from that list? 

Captain Manacuek. Yes, sir. However, there have been many 
times, particularly in the recent expansion in the last 5 years, when 
they were unable to furnish qualified persons and it was necessary 
to go out and hire them from the general public. 

Mr. ANDREws. Do you feel that your Department is doing all it 
can to assure that you get well qualified inspectors? 

Captain ManacHeK. We are devoting a lot of work to it, sir. 

Mr. ANDREws. Have you had any trouble with the Civil Service 
Commission by virtue of the fact that possibly they certify people 
for appointment who do not possess the necessary qualifications? 

Captain Manacuek. No, sir, I would not say we have had trouble 
in that regard. We have had some trouble in their not being able to 
give US & list, that is, not having any candidates. 

Mr. ANpREws. That may be due to the fact that the qualifications 
for the job were too rigid for those who took the examination. 

Captain MawaAcHEK. Yes, sir. We are squeezed in that we like to 
keep the qualifications as high as we can and still meet the supply and 
demand for this work. 

Mr. ANpDREwWs. Do you have an opportunity to write special re- 
quirements, if you so desire? 

Captain MAHACHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpREws. In other words, if the Civil Service sends you a 
group of men who, under their processing, are not adaptable to the 
work you require, you in turn have authority to revise your specifica- 
tions to get a better class of men, do you not? 

Captain ManaAcHEK. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

Mr. ANpREws I understood you to say you do specify the require- 
ments necessary for an inspector. 

Captain MaBaAcHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDREws. And you give those requirements to the Civil Service 
Commission and the Civil Service Commission conducts the examina- 
tion based on the qualifications presented to it, and supplies you with 
alist from which you make the selection. 

Captain MaHACHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpREws. Have you ever gotten a man on the job by appoint- 
ment from the civil service register supplied to the Department, and 
alter appointing him as an inspector, you learned, according to your 
evaluation, that he does not possess the qualifications you think are 
hecessary for an inspector? 

Captain Mauacuek. I do not personally know of one of those 
cases, but I have little doubt they have occurred. However, we have 
recourse in that case. He must be able to do the job as written. 
There have been cases where he has been given warning and later it 
was determined he was not able to do that work and he was removed 
from the job. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Mr. SHepparD. We will pick up next item 8F, “Photography,” 
wherein your estimate for 1955 was $9,275,000, and for 1956 your 
estimate is $6,504,000. This reflects a decrease of $2,771,000. 
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Admiral Harrison. The lesser number of photographic configured 
aircraft scheduled for delivery during the funding period primarily 
accounts for the reduced level of this budget project. 


SERVICE EVALUATION 


Mr. Suepparb. Picking up item 8G, “Service evaluation,” your 
estimate for 1955 was $5,954,000, and in 1956 your estimate is $7,350 - 
000. This reflects an increase of $1,396,000. 

Before you go into the cause of the increase, define the word, as 
you apply it here, “service evaluation.” 

Admiral Harrison. Service evaluation is testing under service 
conditions the equipment which has been developed for the service 
need. The transition of such new equipment from the developmental 
status to a status as proven service equipment cannot be accomplished 
effectively without an orderly and timely evaluation program. 

Mr. Suepparp. This should not be in any manncr confused with 
the inspection program that we have gone into rather extensively? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. This is a question of determining 
whether a thing actually works for the purpose for which it is intended, 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then the word means literally what it says here— 
service evaluation. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir, service evaluation. 

Mr. Suepparp. By operational experience? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the justification for the increase reflected 
here? 

Admiral Harrison. At this time there are coming into the evalua- 
tion status more equipments than previously, because the increased 
level in development work in the previous funding period is getting 
these out of the inital manufacturing stage to this stage. 

Mr. SHepparp. And I presume it also reflects an intensification 
due to the different phasing that we are going through, and that word 
‘“‘phasing’’ would apply to electronics as compared to the stereotyped 
equipment in the past? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. It is a question of timing. The 
increase is a matter of timing deliveries in connection with the large 
number of new electronic and armament items which are now being 
successfully completed by our research and development effort. 


SYNTHETIC TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. Suepparp. Picking up item 8H, “Synthetic training devices,” 
your estimate in 1955 was $6,790,000, and for 1956 is $6,506,000. 
This reflects a small decrease of $284,000. 

What is the explanation for that requirement? 

Admiral Harrison. Improvement in distribution and _ utilization 
of our synthetic training devices permits this decrease in the 1956 
estimate of $284,000. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And through this synthetic operation, from an 
economic point of view, it has been proven rather successful; is that 
correct? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. It enables us to use an equivalent 
device which does not involve the large cost of trying to do the same 
thing in the very expensive airplane. 
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INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up the next item 81, “Industry preparedness 
measures,’’ wherein you reflect an estimate for 1955 of $2,400,000, and 
for 1956 an estimate of $2,275,000. This reflects a decrease of 
$125,000. 

Define “industry preparedness measures,”’ if you will, before you 
discuss the decrease. 

Admiral Harrison. Those are the general planning studies made 
by industrial firms and institutions and Government agencies to 
determine the specific steps to be taken to achieve expanded pro- 
duction. These preparedness measures take the form of contracts 
with industrial concerns for one or more of such things as sets of 
complete manufacturers’ plans for the production of jets; layout of 
equipment requirements ; engineering redesign of a product for mass 
production; engineering design of high production tools, dies, jigs and 
fixtures; the construction of such tools, dies, jigs and fixtures; and 
educational orders for subcontractors. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This is all in the so-called development field status; 
is it not? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up item 8J, ‘Technical publications,’ where 
we have an estimate for 1955 of $1,933,000, and your 1956 estimate 
is $2 million, reflecting an increase of $67,000. 

While it is a minor increase, explain that, please. 

Admiral Harrison. This budget project is maintained at its 1955 
level except for small increases for the procurement of reproducible 
manuals and technical training literature. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. | presume also it goes into the field of the end 
subject matter that resolves from the different operations heretofore 
commented upon? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 


FLEET PERSONNEL COSTS 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to the next item 8K, ‘Fleet per- 


? 


sonnel costs,’’ wherein your estimate in 1955 is $4,500,000 and, for 
1956, is $4,592,000, this reflects an increase of $92,000. 

Define the reasons for the increase. 

Admiral Harrison. The entire increase in this project is for the 
payment of per diem allowances to Fleet Marine Aviation personnel 
engaged in airlifting Marine Air Reserve trainees and for increased 
per diem rates authorized by the new joint travel regulations. All 
other expenses normally incurred under this project are budgeted at 
the 1955 level. 

_ Mr. Suepparp. I would assume a major portion of the expenditures 
involved in this category are predicated upon the number of bodies 
involved. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir, 
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STANDARDIZATION A 

Mr. Sueprarp. With reference to item 8L, “Standardization” iz 
your estimate in 1955 was $515,000 and, in 1956, the estimate if om 
$664,000, which shows an increase of $149,000. By 
_ I would like a rather detailed explanation of this standardizatiog MMR yjsic 
item. a men 
Admiral Harrison. The standardization effort is for the basic hav: 
purpose of improving efficiency and effectiveness of our fighting forces IM cour 
and conserving money, manpower, time, facilities, and resources MM into 
This involves the testing of a variety of products to determine ther  \\ 


performance characteristics, their interchangeability, their applics. v 
bility to alternate uses, and reduction in grades, types, and sizes of MM Stat 
items adopted for use. The results of this test culminate in the M (isi: 
writing of, or revisions to, standards and specifications which must MM Noy 
be used by the military services in their procurement contracts. 
Mr. SHepparp. I presume, further, this is the result of your labora. N 
tory investigations in the field of testing? com 
Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. This represents the cost of this type \ 
of effort in our laboratories. ne 
Mr. SuHeprarp. What if any duplication is there in the standardiza- J hoc; 
tion analysis by and between the laboratories of the Navy and that J into 
at Bellview, if you know? hes 
Admiral Harrison. This field is under aggressive coordination from J \s ; 
the highest level in the Department of Defense down to our level and J to r 
within our own activities. For a long time, we have had with the h 
Air Force in the aeronautical field an aeronautical standardization \ 
group which addresses itself directly to this particular problem, to I put 
assure that we work under the same method of approach. This is & wit! 
an activity that is financed by the two services. 
Mr. SuHepparp. And is literally directed by the Under Secretary in 
the Defense Office who has cognizance of this division? 
Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. \ 
Mr. SHEPPARD. So, in reality, so far as the directing of the function J exp 
is concerned, you are contributing to that division and, comparatively § abo 
speaking, have very little to do with it other than to supply the money, ™@ laut 
because the policy procedure emanates from another source? scl 
Admiral Harrison. So far as this coordinating activity is concerned, § tha’ 
yes, because all of our research and development effort leads toward C 
standardization. bee’ 
NEW AEROLOGY DEVICES ee 
the 
Mr. ANprREws. Over on page 41 of the justifications you say the H® nun 
principal aerological items covered in the 1956 estimate include a new \ 
miniaturized radiosonde for shipboard use. ( 
Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir, we have a new miniaturized radio- & elas 
sonde. clas 
Mr. AnpREws. For what is it used; what can you tell us about that? \ 
Is that a new thing? stes 
Admiral Harrison. This is a new form, a miniaturized form, of ( 
radiosonde—new and better. \ 
Mr. AnpreEws. Have you tested it? ( 
Admiral Harrison. We have, sir. spe 
Mr. AnpreEws. And you feel like you need it? gre: 
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Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDREWS. You also say “a new weather-detecting device for 
long-range aerological forecasting over remote ocean areas.”’ Is that 
something new? 

Mr. Corrin. The item in question is a transonde, which has pro- 
yjsion for transocean sounding in an attempt to get horizontal measure- 
ments over the ocean at elevations of about 30,000 feet. We already 
have a radiosonde which you mentioned a moment ago for vertical 
soundings. ‘This will give us a horizontal sounding which we can tie 
into forecasting. 

Mr. ANDREWS. How long has this been in use? 

Mr. Corrin. We have made about 15 trial flights from the United 
States out over the ocean. We have arranged it so that they will 
disintegrate prior to the time they would reach the European continent. 
Now we have 50 more starting flights in May. In May and June 
we will finish our evaluation. 

Mr. ANDREWs. What about the device for accurate electronic 
computation of wind direction and velocity at deck level? 

Mr. Corrin. We have found that one of the major difficulties on 
board a carrier, for example, is to get a true wind speed and direction, 
because of the course of the ship. And when the ship comes around 
into the wind to launch planes, or to recover planes, unless that wind 
has been measured correctly, we would have operational problems. 
Asa result, we have tried to adapt existing devices, insofar as possible, 
to measure that wind velocity more accurately. 

Mr. ANDREws. How long have you been using the system? 

Mr. Corrin. We have used it in one form or another for some time, 
but this revised version is ® superior item which will give accuracy 
within about 1 or 2 degrees. 


USE OF CATAPULTS 


Mr. AnprEews. On page 42 you state that current operational 
experience indicates that catapult and arresting gear installations 
aboard many carriers of the active fleet do not have the capacity to 
launch and arrest the heavier, high-speed jet aircraft which have been 
scheduled for early delivery to the fleet. What can you tell us about 
that? 

Captain Fawkes. This refers to hydraulic catapults which have 
been our standard catapult of the fleet for many years. We are well 
along on the program to convert to steam catapults. We now have 
the first three ships operating in the fleet with steam catapults, with a 
number of additional ones close to completion. 

Mr. ANDREws. On what size ships are these steam catapults? 

Captain Fawkes. They are going into 6 conversions of the Essex 
class carrier, into 2 of the Midway class carriers, and 3 of the Forrestal 
class carriers. 

Mr. ANpDREws. Will all of the Forrestal type carriers have those 
steam catapults? 

Captain Fawkes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDrEws. What is the advantage of them? 

Captain Fawkes. Primarily, they provide the greatly increased end 
speed which the modern jet aircraft require; secondly, they provide 
greatly increased launching capacity, which includes speed and weight. 
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Mr. AnpreEws. Do you use the jet catapult for all sizes of aircraf;? | 
Captain Fawkes. Yes, sir. 
Mr. AnpreEws. Do you use it on a carrier? 

Captain Fawkes. Yes, sir. 


COST OF FLIGHT SUIT 


Mr. Anprews. What is the unit cost for one of these flight suits J 
for which you are asking money under project 8C? 

Captain Jackson. $5,900, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is the complete outfit? 

Captain Jackson. Yes, sir. 


COMPARISON OF INSPECTION SERVICES 


Mr. Anprews. Under 8E, you want $9,203,000 for the expense of 
inspection performed by the technical Bureau of Aeronautics repre- 
sentatives and $7,910,000 as your contribution of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics for inspection services performed by the Navy’s general 
Material Inspection Service. 

What is the difference between those services? 

Admiral Harrison. Inspection performed under the Bureau of 
Aeronautics’ Inspection Service concerns primarily our end products 
and principal components that are special to aviation. For example, 
airplanes, airplane power plants, and airborne electronic sets. 

We perform that inspection, not only for ourselves, but for the Air 
Force at those plants which are under our inspection cognizance. For 
example, at the Pratt-Whitney plant at Hartford, which has a very 
large production of jet engines for the Air Force, we have the inspec- 
tion cognizance. At the Curtiss-Wright Corp. the Air Force performs 
the inspection for us, and we use large numbers of their engines. 

Mr. AnprEws. Do they reimburse you for your services rendered? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. We each have an inspection service, 
and we fund it ourselves this way. 

The inspection performed by the naval material organization is 
primarily that pertaining to raw materials and mechanical or basic 
components, such as steel, forgings, and certain items in the specialty 
field. 

Mr. ANprews. Your inspectors then look after the finished product 
and their inspectors look after the raw materials? 

Admiral Harrison. Primarily that is the situation. 

Mr. Anprews. Is there any duplication or overlapping in the work 
of your inspectors and the inspectors of the Navy’s general materials 
inspection service? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. 


INSPECTION WORKLOAD AND EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WiccieswortH. This seems to be another activity within 
aircraft and facilities which reflects increases pretty much all along 
the line. 

What is the dollar value of aeronautical materials inspected in 1955 
and 1956? 

Admiral Harrison. I think we would probably have to supply that 
for the record. 
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Mr. WicGLeswortu. Is there not someone here who has that 
information? 

Mr. Lewis. It corresponds very generally to the overall expendi- 
ture level in the aircraft procurement appropriation, which is approxi- 
mately $1,900 million in fiscal year 1955 and $2 billion in fiscal year 
1956. 

Mr. WiecreswortH. How many people do you have employed in 
inspection right now, and how many are you requesting in the fiscal 
year 1956? 
io Mepuin. The current number of people in the inspection service 

1,873. 

"i WiaG.LeswortH. What do you anticipate in 1956? 

Mr. Mgspurn. The 1956 number is 1,838, sir. 

Mr. WiaeGLteswortu. I call your attention to the fact that when 
you were here last year you gave us an estimated dollar value of aero- 
nautical material to be inspected in fiscal 1955 of $4,013 million, and 
you indicated that the job could be done with a personnel of 1,727. 
You asked us for $15,500,000 for that purpose. 

Now you are here and, as I understand it, in effect tell us that you 
decided to use $17,040 ,000 for the purpose and rather than effecting 
any decrease in your _ inspec tion personnel you decided to increase it 
in fiscal 1955 from 1,727 to 1,873. 

What is the reason for that? I realize that you cannot always pre- 
dict accurately when you come up here, but it seems to me the repre- 
sentations made to this committee ought to be more reliable than that 
if the deduction I draw is correct. 

Admiral Harrison. Mr. Wigglesworth, with regard to the estima- 
tion of the material to be inspected in money value, we require knowl- 
edge of the expenditures to be made by both ourselves and the Air 
Force because we inspect in large quantities material for the Air Force 
of high money value. So, while the figure you have here gives the 
approximate expenditures against our appropriation, to be fiscally 
correct it would have to be checked against the amount of material 
which we inspect for the Air Force and other departments. Actually, 
the amount of materials being delivered has been increasing in value 
as opposed to the declining size of our appropriation. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. But you cannot tell us what that increase in 
value is, and it seems to me that would be the basis of your whole 
request. 

Admiral Harrison. I can tell you, but 1 cannot at the moment. I 
would want to give you a figure which has been checked. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortu. | wish that you would do that. I do not 
wish to seem too critical, but it is impossible, speaking as a member 
of this committee, to form an opinion as to whether such an increase 
as you present here, i is justified from generalizations. 

What I want, as one member of the committee, is a little mathe- 
matics as we go along so as to form some independent judgment. 

Captain Hirscu. This is a lev : program as projected through 1955 
fiscal year and the 1956 fiscal yea 

Mr. WieGueswortH. You told us in substance the same thing a 
year ago. 

Captain Hirscu. The manning level is dependent upon the inspec- 
tion requirements that are generated in specific plants. 

59136—55——38 
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Mr. Wice.Leswortu. I understand that, and I tried to get an 
overall figure for them, but I could not because you do not have the 
information here. 

Captain Hirscu. The dollar level is somewhat of an indication of jt. 
but it is not a realistic factor. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. You have not given us so far any realistic 
factors, if I understood what you have said. 

Captain Hirscu. The workload in a plant and the deliveries fluc- 
tuate during the year for various items, and your inspection force 
cannot be kept in tune with those fluctuations. 

Mr. Wiaciesworta. All I am saying is that you came here a year 
ago and said you had 1,727 people in this work, and that you could get 
along with the same number, despite an increase in the dollar value 
of the material to be inspected in fiscal 1955. The figures appear on 
page 55 of last year’s hearings. 

Now you come back and tell us you have raised the figure from 
1,727 to 1,873. Somebody made a bad guess and the representation 
to this committee was not very accurate. 

Captain Hirscn. We must be flexible to the demands put upon us 
by Air Force workload that is generated in these plants in which we 
have inspection cognizance as well as our own. You will recall there 
have been changes in the programs of both the services. In our case, 
the areas in which we have the responsibility have generated a require- 
ment for additional people. 

Now, this is an extremely important function. 

Mr. WiacGLeswortuH. I know it is important. There has been 
some feeling, however, in this committee over the years that despite 
its importance you have had too many personnel in this field. We 
have discussed it a number of times. All I am trying to emphasize 
is: (1) That the information you gave us last year was not accurate 
and (2) that when you come here today you do not have the data 
with you you should have to justify the request you are making. 

I wish that you would furnish for the record, as best you can, 
some detail when you revise your remarks so that we can have some 
mathematical justification for this increase and some idea of where 
you are going in the next fiscal year. 

Captain Hirscw. We can do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Comparison of inspection workload and inspection employment 


| | 
| 1954 | 1955 1956 
Dollar value of aeronautical material inspected (millions)... . - $3,015 | $3, 345 $3, 565 


RVOERE TIT IONS Fain Gin onc ncwennddacnecccs Se 1,775 1, 829 1, 838 
| 


1 Includes an increase of 51 employees resulting from a change in budget structure in the 1956 submission. 
Heretofore these personnel were included under the industrial mobilization budget activity. 


The dollar volume of material being accepted by the inspection offices is only 
one of the many factors affecting the number of personnel required to staff the 
Bureau of Aeronautics representative offices. In fiscal 1954 only 49 percent of 
the total man-hours expended in these offices were attributed to the direct inspec- 
tion function. In addition to the inspection function a Bureau of Aeronautics 
representative performs for the Bureau many other important functions, including 
principally: 

(a) Research and development liaison. . 

(b) Production progressing. 
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(c) Production expediting. 

(d) Security. 

(e) Industrial planning for mobilization as well as current commitments. 

(f) Approves engineering changes for BuAer on the spot or provides essential 
technical information. 

(g) Performs functions of contracting officer in all phases of contract admin- 
istration. 

(h) Acts as Bureau of Aeronautics representative in all phases of contract 
administration, especially as applies to nondiscrimination clauses, labor relations, 
and assures for the Bureau of Aeronautics that the Government is in fact receiving 
what is contracted for. 

The above additional functions performed by a field Bureau of Aeronautics 
“inspection”’ office are affected, but not directly, by fluctuations of dollar volume 
in deliveries. In fact, when the Government exercises its iight of terminations, 
as has occurred this year to an increased degree, the workload of these so-called 
noninspection functions is increased and has necessitated hiring additional per- 
sonnel to assist in handling the Government’s interest in termination work. 


INCREASE FOR FLIGHT CLOTHING 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. I do not want to take too much time to go 
into details at the moment, but why is the flight clothing item going 
to double next year? You got along with $1, 800,000 this year, and 
you are asking for $3,700 000 for the next year. Do you really need 
all that money? 

Captain Jackson. Yes, sir. This is a continuing program. The 
increase is primarily attributable to the new pressure suits. We 
bought 50 suits in 1954 at $7,500 each; 75 in the fiscal year 1955 at 
$6,000 each, and the 253 in the fiscal year 1956 at $5,900 each makes 
a total of 378 suits, sir. 

If you would like, I can give you a precise breakdown as to how 
we get to that number for high-flying aircraft. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many of these tremendously expensive 
suits are we going to require? What percentage is this of your esti- 
mated needs? 

Captain Jackson. This is the entire program on these particular 
models. 

Mr. WiaeteswortuH. You mean if you get this amount you will 
have completed the program? 

Captain Jackson. Only through 1956 for the models in that year. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. What is your estimated need? 

Captain Jackson. It is exactly that. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. You stated it was only for fiscal 1956. 

Captain Jackson. Through 1956; that is all, sir. This is an annual 
appropriation. We try not to buy ahead of usage. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. I am trying to find out what the program is in 
terms of suits. Is this going on in the future, year after year? 

Captain Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Harrison. As we get higher performance airplanes and 
go farther and farther away from the earth with a larger proportion of 
our inventory, we will have to add some suits in this category. It 
depends upon the military needs which the Chief of Naval Operations 
gives us for high performance, high-flying extreme altitude airplanes. 

The number will be adjusted to the number of those airplanes we 
are able to have delivered against the Chief of Naval Operations’ 
program at the time we are trying to budget. 
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Mr. WiaeLeswortH. The 378 will give you 100 percent of your 
requirements for the fiscal year 1956, But you cannot predict after 
that; is that correct? 

Captain Jackson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicGc.Leswortu. Is there any chance that these prices will come 
down? Is there any chance that the cost of this clothing can be sub- 
stantially reduced? 

Captain Jackson. We hope it can. We are trying to bring in two 
additional suppliers. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Is it more than a hope? 

Captain Jackson. It is only a normal expectation, sir. 

Mr. WiccLieswortu. How much do you expect to be able to bring 
those unit costs down as we go along? 

Captain Jackson. Any answer that I would give you to that, 
would be purely a guess. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What would that guess be? 

Captain Jackson. From the history of the way it has come down so 
far, perhaps I could predict $100 down next year. I would not go 
beyond that, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the life of one of these suits? How long 
are they usable? 

Captain Jackson. I do not think we have had them long enough to 
determine that. This isanew item. It came in about 1954. I think 
perhaps its life may be comparable to other flying clothing. It is 
pretty much a personalized item. 

Mr. Anprews. What would that be based on—experience you 
have had on other flight suits? 

Admiral Herrer. It depends upon how much overhaul can be given 
it. 

Admiral Harrison. We can give you the figure for the conventional 
type of clothing, but that would not be too meaningful with regard to 
this very specialized type. 

Mr. ANprEews. What is your best judgment as to the life of these 
suits that are now costing $5,900. 

Captain Jackson. I would say 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. SHepparD. Due to the composition of those suits, their 
longevity would be dependent upon the type of use they are given. 
They are more or less individualized insofar as adaptability is con- 
cerned? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN GENERAL GROUND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wieetesworru. Well, let me ask you a question or two under 
8 (d), “General ground equipment.” 

I notice in the shopping list you have given us item 1—A, ‘General 
purpose trucks and trailers,” and you want $3,6000,000. ‘That 
$3,600,000 seems to include an augmentation of 220 trucks or trailers. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. FRANK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WigeieswortH. Why the augmentation? 

Mr. Frank. The augmentation is for the activation of additional 
stations during the fiscal vear 1956. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. For how many stations? 
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Captain Hrrscu. Five. 

Mr. WieeLeswortuH. Are those the five new stations we talked 
about yesterday? 

Mr. Frank. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieciteswortH. Under ‘Refueling, firefighting trucks, and 
other specialized equipment”’ you have an augmentation of 104 items. 
What is the explanation of that? 

Mr. Frank. For the same purpose, sir—for the activation of those 
five stations. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortnH. They all go to those five stations? 

Mr. Frank. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaateswortH. Does the same answer apply under your con- 
struction and weight-handling equipment where you are asking for 
$5,700,000, and where the breakdown indicates an augmentation of 
75 items? 

Mr. Frank. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Those items all go to the five new stations? 

Mr. Frank. Yes, sir. 


NATURE OF SERVICE EVALUATION 


Mr. Wiaeieswortn. I am still not quite clear as to the service 
evaluation item. Where does that begin and end, so to speak? Say 
that we start in with research and development and we get through 
that. Then where do we go? Do we go immediately to service 
evaluation? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. Airplane engines and these items 
here all go through research and development. 


Mr. WiaateswortuH. They do that first. 

Admiral Harrison. Then they go to a mockup, and then there is a 
preproduction item, which is our “firm program in airplanes. They 
are the preproduction models in this particular instance. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. They only go to that stage after you are 
satisfied the new model is thoroughly sound? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. These things, as they come to this 
stage, satisfy the ideas of the research and development people as to 
the product they would like to deliver. Then they are delivered to 
the service evaluation people to find out whether that product of 
research and development effort will actually stand up and do the 
job that it is supposed to do in actual service operations. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. There is a very thorough testing of a limited 
number of the new model, before we get to that point, is there not? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. It is a functional testing of the 
equipment before it is called out in a regular production program to 
be a part of an airplane. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. You first do the research and development 
work? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. What is the next, testing? 

Admiral Harrison. The research and development in the design 
stage is lines and drawings. Then there is what we call a bread-board 
model. In the case of an electronic set, it would be something that 
is just put together and will function. If that works properly in a 
laboratory, it is packaged in the sort of way it would be packaged 
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and delivered for production use. These are small quantities of this 
item which then is a finished product of research and development. 
They are tested to see whether the research and development fina] 
operation has given something that we should install on the production 
line. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. Who makes that test? Is that included in 
this item? 

Admiral Harrison. This is the particular project which finances 
the equipment for that test. 

Mr. WiaateswortH. Before large quantity orders are placed? 

Admiral Harrison. Before it goes into production in large 
quantities. 

CHANGES IN EQUIPMENT INVENTORY 


Admiral Ciexton. In connection with the procurement of trucks 
and trailers, special automotive equipment, railroad equipment and 
construction and weight-handling equipment, the Navy as a whole 
requires augmentation in two appropriations, (1) in the aircraft and 
facilities where new fields are coming into being, and one in the 
Marine Corps which you recall previously. 

On the other hand, though we need augmentation in only those two, 
we are reducing our inventories of the various types of equipment 
materially during the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 

For instance, in trucks and trailers our total inventory of Navy and 
Marine Corps will be reduced from 43,357 to 42,715, or a reduction of 
642 of these equipments in our total inventory. 

In this particular area the Bureau of Aeronautics has requested 220 
augmentations for new stations. 

In the area of special automotive equipment, the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics accounts for an increase of 104 items of this type equipment, 
but the general overall total within the Navy is an increase of 11. 
This is the only case where there is an increase in this type of equip- 
ment. 

In the railroad equipment we are reducing 69 pieces of equipment in 
an inventory of about 6,900. 

In the construction and weight-handling equipment the Navy asa 
whole is reducing 389 pieces of equipment in an inventory of about 
21,000. 

In the materials-handling equipment we are reducing 214 equip- 
ments in an inventory of 27,267. 

I bring this data out because we are going to request that the 
Marine Corps obtain an exception to the replacement category in 
passenger vehicles. 

On the whole you can see we are doing much less than replacing; 
we are reducing our overall inventory. 

Mr. Suepparp. In making that reduction you are selecting the 
items upon the basis of their longevity? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. We are eliminating the old wornout 
vehicles and not replacing them. 
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DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will now take up our next activity, ““Depart- 
mental administration,’”’ where your estimate for 1955 is $7,200,000. 
For 1956 it is $7 million. This reflects a decrease of $200,000. What 
is the basis of your proposed reduction and what does it reflect? 

Adnural Harrison. Our departmental costs are budgeted at the 
1955 level except for a small reduction programed for personal serv- 
ices in anticipation of increased efficiency and lower turnover of 
personnel. 

Civitan EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish that you would insert at this point in the 
record a table on civilian employees similar to the one that we have 
had heretofore. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

(The requested table follows:) 
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ADMINISTRATIVE Cost AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 


\r. SHEPPARD. Taking into consideration, Admiral Clexton, the 
ye amount of the appropriation that you are requesting for the 

ear 1956 for this Bureau, what is your contemplated administrative 
ae entage cost for administering that number of dollars? 

Admiral Ciexron. Mr. Chairman, the total obligational program 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics amounts to about $2,757 million, and 
the civilian administrative costs are about $10 million. If we added 
the cost of pay of all the military personnel working in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, it would probably be $15 million for the administra- 
tive costs. That would run less than 1 percent. 

Mr. SHepparp. Very well. 


GENERAL AccouNTING Orrice Report on Fuicutr Pay 
LRREGULARITIES 


Now, gentlemen, I am referring to a recent quarterly report made 
by the General Accounting Office, and reflected on page 14 of said 
report there is a series of comments. Perhaps they do not apply 
literally to the present witnesses before us, but I think they are 
worthy of comment and you may have something that you may 
“= to offer concerning them. I will quote: 


Flight pay at the Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, R. I.: 

é: sha venianaey was made of authorizations for and payments of flight pay to 
flying personnel at the Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, R. I. Investigation 
was confined to available records of enlisted crew members and noncrew members 
of the operations department and the overhaul and repair department of the sta- 
tion and Carrier Air Group 7. It was found that in some cases (a) noncrew mem- 
bers on partial month’s flying orders did not make claimed flights, (b) personnel 
were on leave during the period of the orders, and (c) flights were made during 
portions of months not included in flying orders. Further, the naval air station 
used for flight pay each month the exact amount of the allocation for the month; 
there was no formal or informal program of flight training at the station; no formal 
or useful records were maintained of the personnel embarking on flights as en- 
listed noncrew members; and no personal logs were maintained of their flights and 
training. 

“The Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Air) considers these deficiencies matters 
of greatest import and the Navy is rene mine its procedures for adequacy in pre- 
venting training deficiencies and administrative errors and will take all possible 
steps to prevent misinterpretation of instructions.’ 


What comment, if any, do you have to make relative to that report 
submitted to the Congress by the General Accounting Office? 

Admiral Rees. Since that time we have issued a series of instruc- 
tions that we hope will prevent this kind of thing happening in the 
future. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, you figure at this time you have 
corrected the situation? 

Admiral Ress. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Do you contemplate running a recheck within your 
own operations irrespective of what the General Accounting Office 
may do or may not do, in order to see that these orders are carried 
out, referring to your corrective orders? 

Admiral Rees. Y es, sir, we are doing it. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you want to elaborate on your response when 
the record comes down to you, you have the privilege of doing so. 
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WEDNESDAY, Marcu 9, 1955; 
BUREAU OF SHIPS 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADMIRAL WILSON D. LEGGETT, JR., USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
SHIPS 

REAR ADMIRAL FREDERICK 8S. WITHINGTON, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF ORDNANCE 

CAPTAIN RALPH K. JAMES, USN, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF SHIPs 

CAPTAIN EDWIN R. SWINBURNE, USN, DIRECTOR, PROGRESS ANAL. 
YSIS GROUP, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. Now, we are about to consider the appropriation 
requirements for the fiscal year 1956 for the Bureau of Ships. We 
have with us Admiral Leggett, Chief of the Bureau. I presume that 
you have a general statement that you wish to present to the com- 
mittee? 

Admiral Leacert. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You may present your statement, and we will not 
interrupt you. until you have completed it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL LEGGETT 


Admiral Leaaetr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
1 appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you today to explain 
the programs that it is planned to finance during fiscal year 1956 under 
the “Shipbuilding and maintenance” appropriation estimates prepared 
by the Bureau of Ships. The need for every dollar in these estimates 
has been carefully reviewed, and I believe you will find that the Bureau 
has cut its budgetary requirements to the bare minimum necessary 
to execute these programs properly. 

The Bureau of Ships is one of the largest bureaus in the Navy 
Department and is responsible for the construction, conversion, over- 
haul, repair, and alteration of all the ships and craft in the Navy. 
We also procure the equipment necessary to support these ships and 
craft. Broadly speaking, the estimates which we are prepared to 
justify will support two major program areas. The first is new con- 
struction and conversion of ships, accomplished under the appropria- 
tion “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.’’ The estimate for this 
purpose is $1,317 million. 

The second major program is maintenance and operation of the 
fleets, under the appropriation ‘Ships and facilities, Navy.’”’ Funds 
requested for this purpose amount to $786,700,000, an increase of 
$32,641,000 over the request for fiscal 1955. This increase is due to 
the fact that for 2 years we have been using more repair parts than we 
have been buying, thus depleting inventories built up from funds 
appropriated in 1951, 1952, and 1953. We have now reached the 
point where our procurement of repair parts must approximate our 
consumption, lest our inventories fall below the danger point. There- 
fore, the amount budgeted for this purpose has increased by $30 
million this year. Otherwise, the estimate is very similar to the 
estimate for 1955. Although the number of ships in the fleet will 
decrease during fiscal 1956, the cost of inactivating the ships to be 
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removed from the active fleet will be approximately the same as it 
would cost to operate these ships during fiscal year 1956. Therefore, 
no savings will be realized during this year because of inactivations. 

Within the Bureau of Ships, perhaps the most serious challenge 
with which we have been confronted in recent years is the effective 
utilization of nuclear power. To the Navy, nuclear power brings 
creat opportunities for better and more effective ships. It also makes 
necessary a constant reevaluation of present vessels to determine 
their ability to cope with new weapons and techniques of war. We 
must be sure that all of the possibilities and dangers inherent in atomic 
energy are given adequate consideration. 

The first practical use to which we have put atomic energy is in 
submarine propulsion. Early this year the world’s first atomic- 
powered submarine, the Nautilus, underwent its sea trials. A second 
atomic submarine, the Sea Wolf, is under construction and will be 
launched this summer. These submarines use uranium for fuel. 
They will be capable of cruising around the world without resurfacing, 
at speeds in excess of 20 knots. Last year funds for 2 more nuclear 
submarines were appropriated and the budget request for fiscal 1956 
includes funds for 3 additional atomic-powered submarines. 

The Bureau of Ships is also engaged in an intensive research program 
in the field of nuclear propulsion. In coordination with the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Chief of Naval Operations, we now 
have under development five different types of reactors designed for 
shipboard use, both submarine and surface ships. 

Defensively, several new techniques are being developed to protect 
ships against the hazards of atomic attack. One atomic defense 
countermeasure, known as the washdown system, is designed to deluge 
the weather surfaces of the ship with salt water in a matter of seconds. 
During recent thermonuclear explosions at Eniwetok in the Pacific, 
the efficiency of this system was proven. It was found that the hazard 
from lethal radioactive contamination resulting from atomic attack 
had been eliminated. By the use of this washdown system, any ship 
can rapidly decontaminate itself of radioactive materials, maintain 
normal battle stations and continue its mission uninterrupted by 
any atomic fallout. You may recall that after the 1946 atomic 
tests there was some talk of the Navy’s ships being ‘floating atomic 
ovens,’ if caught in an atomic fallout. I can state today that for 
any ship with the washdown system, this threat no longer exists. 

The second challenge with which we are confronted is the con- 
stantly changing demands of air power. We must provide ships 
capable of handling larger and faster planes. These ships must be 
able to launch and recover planes faster and with greater safety. 
Yet the ships must be maneuverable and have relatively high speeds 
at sea. 

To meet this need, we have developed the Forrestal type carrier. 
This is the largest warship in the Navy. It will be capable of launch- 
ing planes at a rate twice as fast as our present fleet carriers and of 
sustaining ® maximum recovery rate twice as long. Perhaps most 
important, simultaneous launching and recovery will be possible 
aboard the Forrestal. The Forrestal was launched last December at 
Newport News, Va. Other ships of this type are now under con- 
struction and are planned for the future. These carriers are an 
extremely important part of the Navy’s long-range planning. 
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The Forrestal type carriers are constructed with angled decks to 
enable planes to take off and land at an angle of about 10 degrees 
from the axis of the ship, thus providing for faster operations and 
greater safety. The principle of the angled deck makes present flee; 
carriers much more useful for handling jet aircraft. We are therefore 
engaged in a program for converting several of the fleet carriers to 
incorporate this principle. Funds in the 1956 budget are provided 
for six conversions of this type. 

The fiscal year 1956 budget also includes funds for conversion of a 
light cruiser to a guided-missile ship capable of launching the Talos 
guided missile. The 1952 program provided for conversion of two 
cruisers to launch the smaller Terrier missile, and these conversions 
are approaching completion. The 1956 conversion will provide for 
launching the larger missile from a cruiser. In addition, we are plan- 
ning to convert a destroyer to a guided-missile ship capable of launch- 
ing the Terrier missile. 

Generally speaking, procurement of ships and craft under the fiscal 
year 1955 shipbuilding program is proceeding according to plan. 

here have been a few problems which have caused de lays i in getting 
construction started on certain vessels. For example, the preparation 
of contract plans and specifications for the nuclear submarines has 
been delayed to permit studies and evaluation of a new configuration 
of the atomic reactor and its component units. Modification of 
these units would result in a different arrangement of the reactor 
space from that employed in the Nautilus and the Sea Vi ‘olf, and gives 
promise of considerably improving the accessibility of these com- 
ponents in the submarine. These studies have delayed the plans for 
several months; however, this delay is not expected to slow down 
materially the overall 1955 program. 

There is one administrative problem in connection with our ship- 
building and conversion programs with which we have been troubled 
for some time and which we believe can be remedied. ‘This problem 
involves late delivery of certain long-lead-time items which has pre- 
vented completion of ships on earliest schedules. It is therefore 
proposed that we be allowed to initiate advance procurement of these 
critical items so that when funds are appropriated for the entire vessel 
the work may proceed without delay. This practice would follow 
the present procedures in effect with regard to aircraft procurement 
by the Air Force and by the Bureau of Aeronautics for the Navy. 
Further details regarding this proposal will be supplied later. 

Three of the conversions included in the 1956 budget have been 
started during fiscal year 1955 with the approval of the President and 
with advice in advance being furnished to the House Appropriations 
Committee and Armed Services Committee. Two of these conver- 
sions are the CVA-9 and the CVA-15. In order to accomplish 
these two conversions during the Tegularly scheduled overhaul periods 
which begin in early August. 1955, it has been necessary that advance 
planning “including procurement ‘of essential materials and certain 
prefabrication work be undertaken prior to the overhaul. The other 
conversion is a cable repairing and laying ship for which urgent 
requirements exist. The financing of this advance work with cur- 
rently unobligated 1955 funds is a temporary expedient to make these 
ships available to meet urgent: operational commitments. 
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After ships have been built and delivered to the fleet, they do not 
cease to be the responsibility of the Bureau of Ships. All the ships 
of the active fleet are maintained and operated with funds alloted by 
the Bureau of Ships. These funds are used, as you know, in support- 
ing the Seventh Fleet operating in Far East waters, the Sixth Fleet, 
operating in the Mediterranean area, and the remainder of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Fleets which operate throughout the world. Special 
expeditions such as the current exploratory work being carried out 
by the icebreaker Atka around the rim of Antarctica, are financed by 
the Bureau of Ships. Such expeditions provide valuable information 
on cold-weather operations and on the ability of our equipment to 
operate effectively under such conditions. 

New types of equipment are continually required by the Navy’s 
ships. Weare constantly testing and evaluating new equipment which 
may serve the Navy’s purposes more effectively than the items cur- 
rently in use. For instance, new plastic materials have been developed 
which hold promise of being extremely useful. One of the items that 
is currently under test is a plastic minesweep float which weighs only 
one-third as much as the stainless steel float which it will replace. 
This is very important for a float which must be handled by the crew 
constantly in hauling on and off the vessel. In addition, the plastic 
float costs less and is easier to repair. Another place where plastics 
are being tested with good results is in construction of small boats. 

We also have a vigorous program in effect at the present time for 
development and production of sonar equipment for the ships. Sonar 
detection ranges available from World War II equipment are inade- 
quate to cope with modern high-speed submarines and the long-range 
torpedo. The Bureau of Ships has in production an echo-ranging sonar 
for surface ships which will yield significantly increased ranges over 
that of the World War Il equipments. In addition, we have under pro- 
curement listening sonar for submarine use which extends detection 
ranges severalfold over the average World War Il performance. Cur- 
rent operational requirements of ships in the active fleet necessitate 
continuation of developmental efforts along these lines. 

in addition to the ships in the active fleet, we maintain an even 
larger number of ships in the reserve fleet. At 16 berthing areas on 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and gulf coasts, we are keeping reserve ships in 
a state of preservation and readiness which will enable them to join 
the fleet with minimum delay, should their services be required. The 
usefulness of these ships in the reserve fleet was proven following the 
outbreak of the Korean conflict. In a period of only 12 months, over 
400 ships were added to the active fleet, something which would, of 
course, have been impossible without the reserve fleet. 

We are using several unique techniques in preservation of the reserve 
fleet ships. On deck, the intricate mechanisms, such as guns, are 
provided with cocoon, which like the interior of the vessels, are kept 
dehumidified to prevent rusting. We are also using a system of 
cathodic protection which prevents pitting of metals exposed to salt 
water on the hull. We hope to provide cathodic protection to all 
ships in the reserve fleet as quickly as possible. Tests have recently 
been completed which also indicate the usefulness of cathodic protec- 
tion aboard active fleet vessels. Several of the submarines in the 
active fleet have had cathodic protection for some time and the results 
of this type of protection have been good. We plan to extend this 
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to other vessels as tests prove its usefulness. Use of cathodic protec- 
tion aboard active and reserve fieet ships should result in less work 
being required on the hulls of these ships during scheduled overhauls. 

In addition to support of the fleets, the Bureau of Ships maitains 
Shore Establishment which exists only to support the operating forces, 
Our Shore Establishment consists of naval shipyards, laboratories, and 
various other activities within the United States and overseas. In 
controlling these activities the Bureau must direct the drive and in- 
centives for increased productivity and lower costs. I should like to 
mention one of the methods we have used to promote this end. 

Much of our present administrative effort is directed toward de- 
veloping management improvements at the various activities. We 
have recently completed the installation of the industrial fund system 
of budgeting and accounting at all 11 of the naval shipyards. This sys- 
tem puts the shipyards in a position to analyze and control costs more 
effectively and provides better management reports to the Bureau. 
At the present time we are engaged in making a survey to develop an 
industrial accounting system for the Bureau’s laboratories. We be- 
lieve that by the end of fiscal 1956 this accounting system will be in- 
stalled in all our laboratories. At that time, some of the management 
techniques we have developed for the shipyards may be applied to 
the labs. 

Employment of civilian personnel at the Bureau’s field activities 
is scheduled to drop. Employment on June 30, 1954 was 130,895. 
It is anticipated that by June 30, 1956, total civilian employment 
will have dropped to 125,886. In spite of this decline, we are currently 
participating in the Department of Defense policy of replacing mili- 
tary personnel with civilians. For example, at the submarine base, 
Pearl Harbor, it is planned that 100 civilians will replace military 
personnel currently on duty. 

The coordination and administration at departmental level of the 
major programs areas I have discussed is provided by the Bureau 
of Ships in Washington. Engineers, scientists, and management 
experts work in the fields of hull design, nuclear power, turbines, 
propellers, electrical, interior communication, work analysis, and labor 
relations, to mention only a few of the great many sections of the 
Bureau. These are the people who make it possible for the Bureau 
to carry out its mission. 

There is one program that I have initiated recently within the 
Bureau that you might be interested in. For some years now, | 
have been greatly concerned with the rising cost of building ships 
and buying equipment. As new technical advances are made, the 
price of equipment rises, and the net result has been greatly 
increased costs for the Bureau. Yet if the United States Navy is to 
remain an effective fighting instrument, this equipment must be 
aboard its ships. In an attempt to hold the line against ever higher 
prices resulting from these technical advances, I have been in close 
touch with industry’s efforts in the direction of cost reduction. | 
found that industry has been taking this problem very seriously. 
Some industries have developed active programs for analysis of 
equipment with a view to insuring that maximum value is received 
for every dollar spent. I was convinced that a similar program would 
be very promising within the Bureau of Ships. 
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As a result, in April 1954 we established a Value Engineering Office 
in the Bureau to handle this type of analysis for us. It is staffed with 
dollar-conscious engineers whose job it is to see that no unnecessary 
trimmings are included in our ships and our equipments. They seek 
out suppliers who have developed special processes and techniques for 
building good equipment at low cost. In addition, they are responsi- 
ble for influencing our engineers to think in terms of dollars when they 
design an equipment. We have already begun to realize savings simi- 
lar to those which have developed in private industry. To date, these 
ideas in value engineering have influenced decisions which have gen- 
erated significant savings. 

Let me give you just two examples of what is being done. We have 
been procuring flashing identification lights for minesweeping gear at a 
rate of about 5,000 a year. These lights were designed quite a few 
vears ago and were rather expensive, costing about $175 apiece. 
Guided by our value-engineering approach, we were able to locate a 
company which produced commercial flashing lights for use in sewers 
and other damp areas. By incorporation new manufacturing tech- 
niques, this company is able to sell the commercial model for only $15. 
This model is now under evaluation for Navy use. If it proves suit- 
able, as expected, it should bring savings of $800,000 a year. 

Another example is a cable-strap support costing us over a dollar, 
used to secure electrical cables throughout all types of ships. A 
cheaper cable strap which we think will do the job just as well is now 
being tested. It costs only 30 cents. The savings do not appear 
impressive until it is realized that a single aircraft. carrier requires 
approximately half a million of these straps. I can assure you that 
this is a program in which we are very interested. 

In addition to the questions already discussed, I should like to men- 
tion one other which is of great concern to the Bureau of Ships. We 
have a keen interest in maintaining the private shipbuilding industry 
ina condition which will make it available upon mobilization for work 
on the Navy’s ships. Commercial ship construction is presently at a 
low ebb and commercial yards are finding it hard to make ends meet. 
During fiscal year 1955 the Bureau assigned a major proportion of its 
new construction work to private yards and a large number of naval 
vessels went into commercial vards on both the east and west coast 
for repair and overhaul. We will continue this policy in fiscal 1956 
and thereby help maintain a ready additional source of shipbuilding 
facilities and know-how for the Nation should an emergency arise. 

As I mentioned earlier, the estimates for two separate appropria- 
tions have been prepared by the Bureau of Ships. The estimates for 
each of these appropriations have been rigorously screened many 
times during repeated and exhaustive reviews within the Bureau of 
Ships and at higher levels. We believe that the funds requested 
represent the minimum amount necessary to enable the Bureau to 
carry out its mission in support of the Navy. We are here to assist 
you in every way possible in carrying out your examination of our 
proposed programs. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank you, Admiral. 

With reference to your statement, Admiral Leggett, there are a few 
policy aspects involved. I am not going into the details now. We 
= take them up when we come to the presentation of your justifica- 
ions, 
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CHANGE ORDERS AFFECTING TUGBOAT CONSTRUCTION 


There was recently sent to my office a copy of a report from a 
Senate committee which was rather all-inclusive. Instead of going 
into that I think perhaps we can take a look at this George Dixon 
report and get our answers more rapidly. 

Now, I do not know whether this figure in the report is consistent 
with the figure in the Senate report because I did not take the time to 
compare the reports, so if there is an inconsistency, you are at liberty 
to make the correction. 

Mr. Dixon directs specific attention to a tugboat operation in which 
there were 700 change orders. 

Is that figure accurate or inaccurate? 

Admiral Leacerr. The figure is inaccurate, sir. 

Mr. Suepparb. ‘To what degree, and how many change orders were 
issued covering the contracts for the tugboats? 

Admiral Lecerrr. Mr. Sheppard, I have quite a volume on this. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If you have one of your officers here, or some of 
your staff, that you wish to answer in order to conserve time, it is 
your privilege to call upon them. Just designate the person and have 
him give the answer. 

Admiral Leccrrr. We have detailed answers to your question, | 
do not have them with me. Iam sorry that I did not come prepared 
on this specific subject. 1 would like to tell you I have had this par- 
ticular tugboat question investigated by a board of officers headed by 
a rear admiral; that the investigation was very thorough; that we 
have come up with some recommendations for improving our proced- 
ures, but we did not find anything very radically wrong with what 
was done with the tugboat construction. 

Mr. Suepparp. That might be a reasonable assumption within the 
Navy, but it might not be what we would think was a reasonable 
assumption. ‘The only thing that we have at the moment are certain 
statements made in the Senate committee as the result of their opera- 
tion, and this newspaper publicity, which does not do the Navy too 
much credit, as reported. 

There were, however, a number of change orders, I assume, made in 
those respective tug construction programs; is that correct? 

(Nors.—The Bureau of Ships subsequently advised the subcom- 
mittee that a total of 103 change orders had been issued by the Bureau 
covering departures from the contract plans or specification revisions, 
or both.) 

Admiral Leacrrr. Mr. Sheppard, this program was the first of the 
programs we took over from the Army as a single-service procurement. 
Basically we took the Army’s designs and specifications to go into this 
procurement. We took them at the beginning of the Korean war at 
which time, with the Jarge appropriations given us by Congress, we 
had quite an extensive shipbuilding program of our own underway. 
We engaged the best commercial designers we could to undertake this 
work, and in accordance with policy we put out the bids for these ships 
on a competitive basis. We have had to make certain changes in these 
vessels as they were constructed. 

In general, we feel that the tugs as delivered are good tugs and that 
the Government has compensated the contractors equitably, or even 
generously, for the changes made and for the delays encountered as & 
result of those changes. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I assume that the idiosyncrasies that have developed 
constructionwise were due to a policy or blueprint procedure that you 
inherited and not one of definition from your Bureau at the time the 
orders were placed and the contracts let? 

Admiral Leccerr. I think that is a safe assumption; yes. 

Mr. SuepparD. They refer rather specifically and somewhat face- 
tiously to the fact that out of the operation the Navy lost its prototype 
tugboat and had to locate it geographically somewhere in the v icinity 
of Newfoundland. 

Admiral Leacerrt. I will have to agree with Mr. Dixon, if there ever 
was a prototype tug, it was lost. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does not your accounting system reflect whether or 
not there was a prototype tug constructed? 7 

Admiral Leacerr. No, sir. 

(Note.—The Bureau of Ships subsequently advised the subcom- 
mittee that the prototype tug, referred to by the chairman, was built 
by the Army; it was completed in November 1951, after the Bureau’s 
award of contracts for tugboats and is now loc ated in Greenland. ) 


MAINTAINING INTEGRITY OF APPROPRIATIONS IN CONVERSION 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. SuepparD. With reference to page 1 of your statement you 
refer to conversion of ships that has been accomplished, and so forth. 

Obviously, that type of conversion is rather extensive. 

In the handling of your conversion contracts, what is the modus 
operandi that you exercise in order to preserve the integrity of your 
appropriation to the degree possible? 

Admiral Leacerr. The conversion program is largely handled in 
our naval shipyards because this is the type of work where it is most 
difficult to draw up the specific specifications. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, the defects have to be revealed in 
a majority of instances after the ship is berthed and ready for that 
type of function; is that correct? 

Admiral Leacerr. To a certain extent. 

Mr. SHepparD. You do not know until you get into the ship, 
generally speaking? 

Admiral Leacert. To a greater extent than in any other type of 
work, that is true; yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. So that you more or less have to play that operation 
by ear instead of by definitive facts of procedure? 

Admiral Leacert. It helps greatly not to be burdened too much 
with redtape in going through one of these operations. 


EFFICIENCY OF SHIPYARDS 


Mr. SHepparD. Do you check your shipyards where you are doing 
your conversion work in order to determine which of them is the most 
efficient, cost-wise? 

Admiral Lracerr. Y es; we have made specific checks. 

Mr. SHepparp. Which one of your shipyards at the present time is 
outstanding from a cost standpoint in completing the job in the con- 
Version field, if you have any yards outstanding. 

Admiral LeaGerr. I think we have 11 outstanding shipyards. 
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Mr. Suepparp. All of them, and none is any better than others? 

Admiral Leecerr. Some are better than others, but some are bette; 
in one field and the one that is better in one field may not be on top 
in another field. We go through the performance of our shipyard 
very carefully and where we have one that is weak in a certain areg. 
why, we try to bring it up in that particular area. 

On the whole I think that we have a fairly well-balanced operatioy 
throughout our naval shipyards. 


WASHDOWN SYSTEM FOR PROTECTION AGAINST RADIATION 


Mr. SHepparD. On page 3 of your statement you refer to the su. 
cess of your washdown system for protection against atomic exposur. 

Admiral Leacert. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Out of the total ships in operation as of the moment, 
how many are equipped with the washdown system? 

Admiral Leacert. This program has just been evaluated. At the 
moment we have only four ships that have the full washdown systen 
installed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Have the four ships on which you have the system 
working reached a degree of completion to where you would have 
a cost analysis of putting on the washdown system? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. It is a relatively inexpensive system as 
we have been installing it by the ship’s force. On a destroyer it runs 
to $1,300 and on a carrier it costs $8,300. 

Mr. SHepparp. Explain what mechanical devices are necessary 
and what procedure is applied to those devices in the washdown 
system, I am asking that because I might look at it as a hosedown 
operation, and it might be something else. 

Admiral Leaceert. It takes a certain amount of permanent-type 
installation, but it consists entirely of pipes, valves, and some hoses. 
It does pump water up the mast and across the forecastle. 

Mr. SHepparD. Would you define it as a sprinkling system to 
some degree? 

Admiral Leacert. Yes, but it is heavier than a sprinkle, of course. 

Mr. SHepparp. But the water is dispersed from an elevation 1 
order to get it down over the ship? 

oteen Leacert. Yes, from all around the ship—many points on 
the ship. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How long does it take to get that water turned’on’ 

Admiral Leacert. I think that it is a completely automatic system. 

Mr. SHepparp. If that be the case, that would mean a master 
valve operation. 

Admiral Leccert. Each ship has a limited number of cutout 
valves to control its operation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do you contemplate adding it to the other ships’ 

Admiral Lecerrr. Yes. We will put it into the other ships. !t 
goes into the alteration program as a required alteration, and w 
estimate we can do the whole job in the fleet in about 9 months, 
if funds are made available. 
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CONVERSION OF DESTROYER TO GUIDED MISSILE SHIP 


Mr. SHEPPARD. On page 4 of your statement, and the latter part of 
the first paragraph, you say: 

In addition, we are planning to convert a destroyer to a guided-missile ship 
capable of launching (X) missile. 


Have you arrived at a cost factor for that type of conversion? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes, we have an estimate in the program for 
the conversion of this destroyer. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is the estimate predicated upon installations 
already there, or installations you will put in? 

Admiral Leaererr. We are now completing the installation in the 
guided-missile cruisers for this same missile, so we are able to make 
what we think is quite an accurate estimate for this particular 
destroyer. 

Mr. SHepparD. Would the figure be approximately $9,900,000? 

Admiral Leccert. Yes. 


STUDIES OF MODIFICATIONS TO NUCLEAR SUBMARINES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I notice in the last sentence in the second paragraph 
on page 4 you say: 

These studies have delayed the plans for several months; however, this delay 
is not expected to slow down materially the overall 1955 program. 

How much further do these studies have to be projected or carried 
on? 

Admiral Leccertr. I think that we have made the final decision 
now. 

Mr. SHepparp. Insofar as the study aspect is concerned, that will 
in no manner influence the 1955 program? You have arrived at that 
point where determinations can be effected as the result of those 
studies? 

Admiral Leccerr. Yes. 

The last major decision has been made. It is simply a question of 
getting the work done from here on. 

Mr. SuepparD. Due to the type of work involved, do you contem- 
plate any possibility of difficulties? 

Admiral Leacerr. In the construction of the nuclear-powered 
submarines particularly? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Leaeerr. It will be less difficult than the Nautilus or the 
Sea Wolf because it will be the third time we are doing it. 

Mr. Suepparp. In order to obviate misunderstanding, I call your 
attention to the second line of the second paragraph where you say: 


Operating funds provided by the Bureau of Ships— 

Would you mind saying— 

provided by the Congress and disbursed by the Bureau of Ships? 
Admiral Leacerr. Yes. I saw that when I read it. 
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REDUCTION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. I further notice on page 7 you refer to civilian 
personnel, and it is indicated here that you made a cut of 5,009. Js 
that total of 5,009 due to the replacement of civilians with military 
personnel? ; 

Admiral Leccerr. No, sir. This is an estimated cut which goes 
until June 30, 1956, sir, and it indicates a drop of 5,009 over a 2-year 
period. It is civilian personnel entirely. It has no relation to the 
military. 

Mr. SuHepparp. No relation to the transfer by and between the two’ 

Admiral Lreacerr. No, sir. 


REPAIR WORK IN PRIVATE SHIPYARDS 


Mr. SHepparp. I think perhaps we may have a further statement 
so that the business elements in the shipbuilding industry may not 
become unduly upset and provocative in their correspondence. You 
say: 

We have a keen interest in maintaining the private shipbuilding industry in 
condition which will make it available upon mobilization for work on the Navy's 
ships. 

Admiral Leacert. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. What provision are you making in that field, and 
to what degree are you justified in making it as you know the picture 
now? 

Admiral Leccerr. We anticipate continuing about the percentage 
of repair work in the private shipyards that we have in the past. 

Mr. SHepparpd. Do you have a cost analysis resulting from the 
repair work done by the private shipyards that would indicate to 
you the efficiency of the respective yards? 

Admiral Leccert. We have very accurate figures on what work 
we have put in private yards and what work we have put in the 
naval shipyards. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the general ability of the private con- 
tractor, costwise, one compared with the other? My reason for 
asking that question is this: That would be the premise in which 
you would be interested in issuing any additional series of contracts. 

Admiral Leccrertr. Yes. As I mentioned to you, our contracts are 
issued on a competitive basis as far as new construction is concerned. 
As far as our repair work is concerned, we are sending to private 
yards 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You say a competitive situation. Do you not 
mean a competitive situation negotiated? 

Admiral Leccrett. We receive competitive proposals which are 
treated very much like an advertised bid. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you send out your requirements’ 

Admiral Leacert. Yes. 

Mr. SHeprarp. To a number of these yards? 

Admiral Lseaecerr. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Said yards then present to you their estimate of 
what they can do in the circumstances. 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparD. When you get them you bring them in—5, 6, or 
10—and then you go into negotiations with them? 
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Admiral Leccerr. That is a very good outline of the procedure. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to have a detailed explanation at this 
time for the benefit of the committee, including myself, as to what 
is the premise of that negotiation, and how you refine it down to the 
point of determination. 

Admiral Leceetrr. The premise of that negotiation is largely to 
clarify specifications, which are very complex to begin with, and to 
be sure that our prospective contractor, the man who submitted the 
proposal, is aware of the full implications of the specifications; that 
he has made a reasonably sound arrangement for procuring the mate- 
rials that he will have to have, and that he does have an appreciation 
of the job which he is undertaking and the facilities and manpower 
with which to carry it through to a satisfactory conclusion. We do 
not in these negotiations attempt to reduce the price which he has 
submitted unless that price is obviously in error. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, I can assume from your statement 
that none of your official staff would have the authority to call in a 
contractor and say, “You have to sharpen your pencil because ship- 
yard B has underbid you here.”’ 

Admiral Leccert. I can assure you that such a thing would not 
happen. 

Mr. SHepparD. And has not happened? 

Admiral Leacerr. I cannot say it has not happened in the past. I 
can only assure you that such a method of negotiation would not be 
used today. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Due to the fact that you are circumscribed in this 
field because of your appropriation that is presently pending before 
the committee, it would appear to me it is going to be difficult to 
keep many yards—and I am now talking about private yards 
actually in operation. You are not going to have a large enough 
spread to accomplish the end you would really like to accomplish, 
because when you have a budget that is smaller than the one that 
you have had heretofore that will obviously be reflected in the field 
of work that has to be done, to a degree. What does that mean 
spelled out? Will you have to come to a decision on policy and pick 
out the most efficient yards—as your past experience indicates effi- 
ciency—and keep those yards alive and then let the smaller and 
inefficient yards go by the board? 

Admiral Legcrrr. Our policy at the moment is based on only 
those major integrated yards which are required as mobilization 
assets for combatant ships. There is no question about what you 
say about the lack of volume of work for the small yards. That is 
true. We know of no better way to distribute the available work 
among the smaller yards than by competition, which we obtain under 
these competitive conditions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you have enough yards available to you to get a 
thoroughly competitive market in that field? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have it in the larger size yards? 

Admiral Leccerr. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. I would assume if we are going to keep them alive 
there has to be some discrimination applied when it comes to the cost 
factor because there is such a possibility, where you might find one 
organization so efficient that they could underbid the market and that 
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would create a condition where you would definitely have to take the 
position of accepting the low bid from that firm. 

Admiral Leacrrr. We have had that happen, as you are aware. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you are confronted with a situation of that 
kind what do you do? 

Admiral Leccerr. Well, we have made a decision as to the major 
vards that must be maintained as going concerns, and we have 
endeavored to set up work when it was necessary to give those yards 
enough work to carry them in operation on a very austere basis. I am 
in hopes that will not be necessary with this particular program. 

Mr. SHepparD. You have a very difficult situation to resolve. | 
am thoroughly conversant with that aspect of it. There is a pos- 
sibility in trying to keep essential yards alive and functioning you 
might have to subsidize them to some degree. 

Admiral Leacretr. We have definitely paid premiums on work in 
the past in order to maintain certain yards in operation. 

Mr. SHepparpD. That is a very interesting situation because it has 
much to do with your expendable dollar as appropriated by the Con- 
gress and made available to you. I do not know how it can be made 
generally understood, but in circumstances of that character you can- 
not obviously completely exercise the dollar value competitively 
speaking. It cannot be done. 

Admiral Leacert. No, sir, we cannot. 

Mr. Suepparp. So there is a percentage of your expenditure in this 
field of operation which you have to spend as a matter of policy that 
falls in the subsidy characteristic? 

Admiral Leacrerr. Yes. We have had to do just that in the last 
2 years’ appropriations. We hope that that will not continue, and we 


believe if there is a revival of private shipbuilding, which now appears 
a probability, we will not have to use this appropriation to maintain 
shipbuilding industry in operation. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. That is all that I have to ask insofar as the general 
statement is concerned. 


VALUE ANALYSIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend the 
admiral for establishing in his Bureau this value engineering outfit 
or office. What do you think the savings will be in the Bureau in the 
next few years by following this practice? 

Admiral Leacretrr, We have completed our first year of operation 
under the value-analysis program. It is very difficult, really, to come 
up with a specific savings in dollar numbers. 

Mr. ANDREws. The main purpose of it, as I understand, is to just 
get more for your dollar? 

Admiral Leacert. That is right. We feel we have actually re- 
duced costs by as much as $18 million during the 24 months of oper- 
ation. 


PROGRESS IN NUCLEAR PROPULSION OF SURFACE SHIPS 


Mr. Anprews. I would like for you to tell us what you can about 
the progress you are making in your research program in the field of 
nuclear propulsion for surface ships. 





Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ANDREWS. Would it be possible to convert one of your Forrestal 
type carriers to nuclear propulsion if you come up with a satisfactory 
reactor for big ships? 

Admiral Leecerr. With the present-day technology in nuclear 
reactors, no; we could not get any reactor we know how to build 
today into the Forrestal class carrier. 

On the other hand, the progress in nuclear reactors we anticipate 
vill be fairly rapid and the time may come when we could convert 
qn aircraft carrier of the Forrestal type to nuclear propulsion. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Assuming that you develop a nuclear reactor for 
surface ships, could you use it in any of your ships in the fleet—big 
ships, battleships, cruisers—by reconversion? 

Admiral Lnaeerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ANDREWs. You stated that you are converting two carriers, 
the CVA-9 and the CVA-15. What are those two? 

Admiral Leccetr. The Randolph and the Essez. 

Mr. ANDREws. That is all. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. , 


Tuurspay, Marcu 10, 1955. 


Mr. SHepparD. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, you have the witness on the general statement. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrtu. I have a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

[listened to your statement, Admiral, with great interest and I have 
noted among other things the progress which you report in terms of 
managerial savings, and steps in the direction of efficiency and 
economy. 

[am pleased to note that the industrial fund system of budgeting 
and accounting is now duly installed at all 11 naval shipyards, and 
that you anticipate it will be installed in all laboratories by June 30, 
1956. 

Admiral Leacert. Yes. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. I am also glad to read your statement with 
reference to the installation of an evaluation engineering office with a 
view to realizing more for the dollars spent. I note the two striking 
examples you have given us in connection with this matter, and also 
your statement, as I understood it, that the estimate of savings since 
the installation of this office is something like $18 million; is that 
correct? 

Admiral Legcerr. That is correct. 


SAVINGS FROM UTILIZATION OF INVENTORIES 


Mr. WiaaLeswortu. Last year you referred to a very substantial 
saving of $100 million with respect to the fiscal years 1953 and 1954 
is a result of inventory reanalysis and reductions. You indicated 
you felt you had not reached the end in this work. Have there been 
any further savings during the current fiscal year in that field, or 
have we realized about all we can out of that picture? 
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Admiral Leccerr. No, sir, we are still realizing benefits from 
utilizing our inventory in actual operations. 

Now, there are several strata of this inventory. One of them we 
know as the economic reserve inventory, and anything we can use 
from the economic reserve is a real saving. That will show up in 
detail when we get to the inventory analysis. 

As pointed out in my statement also, however, we have been using 
some of our actual mobilization reserves, and we have gone down 
in our inventory levels beyond the point which we consider safe. 
so while we will continue to utilize a certain amount of inventory. 
it will not be as much as it has been in the past. 

Would you be interested in figures on how the inventory is coming 
down? 

Mr. WiGGLeswortu. Surely. 

Admiral Leacerr. This is in the repair parts inventory. In 1953 
it was $836,623,000; in 1954, $776,104,000; in 1955, $645,210,000; in 
1956, $613,706,000. 

I have those inventory figures available also for the Bureau of 
Ships, special material, and for electronics, but this detail will develop 
when we come to the inventory analysis. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Very well. We will deal with that later. 


REPAIR AND CONSTRUCTION IN PRIVATE SHIPYARDS 


You have emphasized the vital importance of maintaining those 
private shipyards and the skilled workers at those yards which are 
deemed vital from the standpoint of national defense in time of 
trouble. 

You have indicated that you propose to continue in the fiscal year 
1956 the same policy you have pursued in the fiscal year 1955 under 
which a major proportion of new construction work and a large 
number of repair and overhaul jobs were assigned to private facilities. 

Has there been any change with respect to design work heretofore 
undertaken in those private facilities, or will the same policy continue 
in that field? 

Admiral Leccerr. The same policy will continue with respect to 
design work. The volume of design work, unfortunately has fallen 
off even more rapidly than the ship-repair work. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. You indicated in this connection, as I under- 
stood, you had some hopes of private ship construction helping to 
contribute materially to the preservation of essential private facilities. 


COMMERCIAL VESSELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN PRIVATE YARDS 


Do you have any figures as to commercial vessels under construction, 
or likely to be under construction in respect to private yards? 

Admiral Leaaerr. Yes; we have figures as to vessels now under 
construction indicating we have dropped from 4th place down to 12th 
place in the shipbuilding in the world. I can supply details of those 
figures. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. I do not want too much detail, but if you can 
give us something that would show the number of commercial ships 
now under construction in private yards and any that are in prospect 
in the future, I would be glad to have that picture. Perhaps you can 
do that when you revise your remarks. 
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Admiral Leccrerr. Yes. I have a tabulation of vessels actually 
under construction today. 

Mr. Wig@LEswortH. How many are there? 

Admiral Leaeert. Fifteen. 

Mr. WieGLEswortu. Is that tabulation by yards? 

Admiral Leaeerr. That is a tabulation by yards, and it includes 
those vessels for the Navy undertaken through the Maritime Admin- 
stration. In other words, we are building eight of those vessels. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. Seven are privately « ‘onstructed? 

Admiral Leacerr. Seven are privately constructed ; yes 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. If there is no objection, Mr. C hairman, I 
would like to insert this tabulation in the record at this point. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Without objection it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 


Large seagoing or inland waters merchant vessels under construction or on order as of 
Jan, 1, 1955 


Name of plant Date of contract Type of vessel | Owner 


Bethlehem Steel] Co___-- ....| August 1954 Tanker-__-_- : Sinclair Refining Co. 
Sparrows Point......-..--------| November speaks ..-..----| Cities Service Oil Co. 
1954. 
do-_- ae Do. 
ethlehem Pacifie...........-..| July 1951___- | Auxiliary cargo attack.__| Maritime Administration. 
Coast Steel Corp_--- ; ad ._| C-4 cargo ; Do. 
san Francisco Division - --- 200. Ke, SS. . Do. 
Go... do Do. 
Ira S, Bushey ...--- t September | Tanker | Spentenbush Fuel Transport 
1953. Service. 
Ingalls Shipbuilding as November do... sa Maritime Administration. 
| 1954. | 
Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co- Septem ber | Self-unloader- ...-| American Steamship Co. 
1952. 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock | January 1952._| Tanker-_--_--__- ...-| Sun Oil Co. 
Co, May 1952 do... ..| South Atlantic Marine, SA, 
| Novem ber |-_-__-.do-.. ; ...| Maritime Administration. 
1954. 
Pw sc O05... oat Do. 
Otel. s.<asgl as Do. 





TREND IN WORKLOAD IN PRIVATE YARDS 


Mr. WiaGLteswortH. What can you say as to your hope for in- 
creased work for essential private yards from private sources? 

Admiral Leacerr. We have been in very close touch with the Mari- 
time Administration, and we know that there are a number of private 
ventures being formalized now which we anticipate will result in some 
shipbuilding during the coming year. I have a tabulation of all of 
these items. I have it written out in great detail. Inasmuch as most 
of it is between the Maritime Commission and private interests, it is 
commercial-confidential, as we call it, and I would be a little reluctant 
to put it in the record. 

Mr. SHepparp. Why do you not give the information to the gentle- 
man off the record? 

Admiral Leacerr. I will be very happy to give it off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER OF SHIPS IN FLEET 


Mr. WieeLeswortu. Admiral, how many ships are we going to have 
in the active fleet on the basis of the proposal before us? 
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Admiral Leeeerr. We start the year with 1,066 and we wind w 
with 1,001. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. And how many in the reserve fleet? 

Admiral Leacerrt. In the reserve fleet, we start the year with 1,374 
and wind up with 1,464. 


STATUS OF 1955 SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You state in your overall submission that: 


Generally speaking, procurement of ships and craft under the fiscal year 1955 
shipbuilding program is proceeding according to plan. There have been a few 
proposals which have caused delay in getting construction started on certain 
vessels. 

As a part of that program, we provided funds, as I recall it, for seven 
MSTS vessels for special work up in the Arctic region? 

Admiral Leeerrr. Yes. That was not really a part of the Navy 
program. That was a special program under the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. WiacitewsortuH. Those ships have not yet gotten underway? 

Admiral Leacert. They have not yet gotten underway. We have 
turned the contract plans over to the Maritime Administration for the 
first four ships, I think. We have turned the plans over to the 
Maritime Administration on four of those ships, and the Maritime 
Administration plans to issue requests for proposals on the roll-on, 
roll-off cargo ships on the 11th of March. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. This month? 

Admiral Leacert. Yes. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworth. For four of them? 

Admiral Leacerr. For one of them. 

And for 1 ice-strengthened cargo-ship dock on the 15th of April, 
and for 3 small ice-strengthened cargo ships in April or May. That 
leaves two small gasoline tankers, ice-strengthened, yet to come. 

Mr. WieeLeswortuH. Are there any ships included in the 1955 pro- 
gram which have not yet been awarded? 

Admiral Leccrrr. Yes, the two new nuclear-powered submarines. 
The reason for that is explained in my statement. 

The 5 of the 6 LST’s (landing ship, tanks), which were included 
in this program, have not been awarded because we gave to the Boston 
Naval Shipyard an order to build the first one of these ships with the 
idea we could cut down the number of contract changes which might 
possibly have to be issued later. Those specifications are now ready 
to go out. 

Mr. WiceLeswortnh. All other ships that have been authorized —— 

Admiral Leccrerr. No. We have three minesweepers, wooden A\ 
vessels, of a new type for which contracts plans will be ready on the 
2d of October as it stands now. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Why does it take that long? 

Admiral Leccrerr. We changed the design of the minesweepe! 
pretty completely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Leccetr. We have the two prototype landing craft utility 
which were in the 1955 program, and they will be developed by the 
Bethlehem-Staten Island Co. in connection with Whittelsey desig? 
agent in New York, and we have not yet made the award of the 
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LCPL’s (landing craft, personnel, large) because of the volume of 
work that goes through. They are a relatively small number of 
landing boats, they have not come up yet. 

We have some plastic LCVP’s that have taken us a while to pick 
out contractors for. 

Mr. WiacLeswortsH. Everything else which has been authorized 
has been awarded? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 


1956 SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. WicGieswortH. The 1956 program calls for how many new 
ships? 

Admiral Leccert. 34 new ships. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. And how many conversions? 

Admiral Leacetr. We have 24. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many landing craft? 

Admiral Leccert. 1,228 total. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. At an estimated cost of $1,317 million. 

Admiral Leaceerr. Yes, that is the appropriation request for 1956. 

Mr. WieeiteswortH. And that compares with a 1955 program of 
what? 7 

Admiral Leacert. $1,042,400,000 was the 1955 appropriation. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. From the standpoint of authorization, has 
the action taken by the House Armed Services Committee covered 
the entire request? 

Admiral Leaeetr. Yes, it does. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Everything they did not include in that 
action has already been covered by prior authorizations? 

Admiral Leacerr. We have prior authorizations for the tonnages 
required so that this is really a specific authorization for ships in the 
1956 program that the House Armed Services Committee has just 
accomplished. 

AVAILABLE TONNAGE AUTHORITY 


Mr. SHepparD. Would you tell us how much tonnage you have 
under existing law, please? a Os 
: Admiral Leaeerr. Our tonnage is divided up under several different 
aws. 

For combat warships we have available 1,376,724 tons. 

Mr. SuHepparD. That means tonnage that is still available, un- 
obligated, or not advanced in the program under construction? Or 
is it a part of the withdrawal from that tonnage authority in your 
1956 budget? 

Admiral Leacerr. The 1956 program would subtract 122,500 tons 
from that particular category. 

Under amphibious craft we have 20,155 tons authorized and the 
1956 program will obligate 13,069 of those tons. 

Mr. SHepparD. That leaves a balance of what? 

Admiral Leccertt. 7,086 tons. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. Proceed with the next item. 

Admiral Leccerr. Mine warfare vessels: We have 2,506 tons 
available and we will obligate 240 tons of that by the 1956 program, 
leaving 2,266 tons available. 
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Patrol vessels: We have 3,114 tons available. We will use 2.899 
tons, leaving 314 tons available. 

Auxiliary vessels: We have 63,650 tons available. The 195¢ 
program will require 22,500 tons of that, which leaves 41,150 tons 
available. 

Service craft: We have 8,200 available. We will obligate 300 tons 
of that, leaving 7,900 tons available. 

Total tonnage available for new construction, 1,474,349 tons 
We will obligate a total of 161,409, tons, leaving available 1,312,949 
tons. 

Mr. SHepparb. Your obligations referred to here are obligations 
you are incurring in your present budget of the 1956 construction 
program? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparD. Without objection, we will insert the table of 
summary of tonnage authority available for the fiscal year 1956 
program in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of tonnage authority available for fiscal 1956 program 


Unobligated balances 


| | ae s 
Proposed | arn ; 

29, 1954 | 1956 program | To-¢ program 
Total | 19 atl 


Category Act of Mar. Act of July 


| (Putlie Law | (Public Law | 


|3,82d Cong.) | 748: 83d 


| 





| 
Combatant: 
PO hs inc Pevare tian del | | 11,376,724 | 2 122, 500 | , 254, 224 
Amphibious warfare vessels | | | 
and landing craft zal 20, 155 13, 069 | 7, 086 
Mine warfare vessels_ --.-_--| t R 2, 506 | 3 240 | 2, 266 
Patrol vessels.._.....-_..---- , 5g 3,114 | 42,300 | 314 


| 
| 
NEW CONSTRUCTION | 
| | 
| 


Total, combatant... __-- 22, 265 | 3, 510 1, 402, 499 | 138, 609 , 263, 8%) 
Ausiliery vemels......-.-.52 223i] 7 a ee 63, 650 22, 500 | 41,150 
Service craft -__- 8, 200 | _- 8, 200 | 300 | 7, 900 


a 
| 


Total, new construction. -- 94,115 | 3, 510 | 1, 474, 349 | 161, 409 , 312, 940 
1 i } 


RECAP—NEW CONSTRUCTION 
To be charged to: 
Publie Law 666_ __- ee 
Publie Law 3-_- © eR ete Se oh ee de eee ie 37, 509 
Publie Law 548 E j 1,40 


As above vwdk Gibuwedecbeonasdtsnen ae 


1 See below for breakdown of unobligated warship balances from prior statutes. 

2 All warship construction to be charged to act of July 9, 1942 (Public Law 666, 77th Cong.). 
3 To be charged to Public Law 3. 

4 One destroyer escort to be charged to Public Law 3, the other to Public Law 548. 


Norte 1.—Authority for conversions: Specific authority for conversions is contained in a new bill, H. R. 
4393, now before the House Armed Services Committee. This bill requires that new construction shall be 
charged against previously authorized and unobligated tonnage, and provides specific authority for each 
conversion by type and tonnage. In the event that this new legislation is not enacted, the blanket authority 
of Public Law 319, 80th Cong. (act of Aug. 1, 1947), will be used for conversions, except that the following 
warships will be charged to unobligated conversion tonnage remaining from Public Law 3: 


CONVERSION Tonnage 
1 heavy cruiser (CA) (3/50 conv) ‘ J 15, 000 
1 guided missile light cruiser (CLG) ? ye 12, 000 
1 guided missile destroyer (DDQ) --_-- ; ee 2, 800 


~ 99, 800 
Current balance from Public Law 3 35, 400 


Dalene Gir cer SHUN EL. . oso. ao So cckn cece bce gutwse Addcd bens SeUuhiwa de cocteaeae 5, 600 


NOTE 2.—Warship tonnage computed on standard displacement basis; others on light displacement. 
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Tabulation of warship tonnage balance remaining under various public laws 


( 'nohlig uted 
warship tonnage 


jct of Mar. 27, 1934 (Public Law 135, 73d Cong.)__......-----..-- 596, 797 
set of May 17, 1938 (Publie Law 528, 75th Cong.) - wy 14, 548 
Aet of June 14, 1940 (Public Law 629, 76th Cong. 21, 300 
act of July 19, 1940 (Public Law 757, 76th Cong.) _- 145, 408 
Act of Dec. 23, 1941 (Public Law 369, 77th Cong.) a: 29, 868 
set of July 9, 1942 (Publie Law 666, 77th Cong.) ; 538, 803 
Act of Mar. 10, 1951 (Public Law 3, 82d Cong.) _- 


Total Sok , 376, 724 
Deduct warship tonnage require d for 1956 progr am pitistin 22, 500 


Balance available for new program_ a 1, 254, 224 


\ir. SHEPPARD. I think that it sonia be well to call attention to 
the fact that on pages 140 to 145 of this hearing there appears the 
hearings before the full committee on this subject, and at this point 
itcan be referred to for cross reference purposes. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 


Mr. Ostertac. Admiral, I assume that in dealing with this whole 
problem of shipbuilding and conversion, which is a tremendous busi- 
ness in itself, there are many economic factors that must be taken into 
account in your programing and allocation and timing. Would you 
comment on the general economic picture as it relates to your program ; 
that is, any disloc ‘ations, the general relationship of the shipbuilding 
program to the various sections of the country. Has it changed any? 
Are there any particular adjustments in order as between private 
contracts and our own construction? Would you care to give me 
some sort of a general picture? There is considerable interest in this 
point. 

Admiral Leccerr. I appreciate there is considerable interest in 
the economic problem in connection with the distribution of the Navy 
shipbuilding program. We have two problems which are paramount. 

One is the economic problem. ‘The other is the maintenance of a 
suitable mobilization base from which we can expand our shipbuilding 
in time of war. 

As far as the economics are concerned, we try to take care of that 
by competition between the qualified shipbuilders. As far as the 
mobilization base is concerned, we try to take care of that by a division 
of the work between the naval and private shipyards and between 
the various geographical areas of the country—the West Coast, the 
Gulf Coast, the inland waterways and Great Lakes, and the east 
coast, 

It is not possible in every instance to put the time or the amount of 
work we would like in each of these various areas, but we have actually 
allocated construction to the west coast and to the Great Lakes for 
limited competition within those areas. We have actually awarded, 
as I pointed out yesterday, to certain of the integrated shipyards 
that we consider essential for our mobilization base, construction 
work at a premium price over what we would have obtained com- 
petitively from other builders. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Osrerrac. In a general way. 
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SHIFT FROM NAVAL TO PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 


Is there of necessity a shift from naval construction to private con- 
struction for one reason or another? 

Admiral Leacerr. A proportion of the shipbuilding which has 
been awarded to private construction sources has considerably ex. 
ceeded that put in government yards recently. That is largely 
because of the dearth of private shipbuilding contracts. As a general 
rule, we have put in the naval shipyards only conversion work, and 
the private construction has been absorbing the new shipbuilding. 

The outstanding exception to that, of course, is in the case of the 
aircraft carriers, two of which we are building in the New York Naval 
Shipyard. 

SHIPBUILDING OVERSEAS 


Mr. OstertaGc. Admiral, do we have any contract, or are we in- 
volved in any shipbuilding construction, or conversion, overseas? 

Admiral Leccetr. Yes; we are very definitely involved in ship- 
building overseas as the Bureau of Ships. We have been given that 
responsibility under the mutual assistance program, and our ship- 
building offices over there are administering contracts amounting to 
several hundred millions, which came, not from this appropriation, 
but from the mutual assistance appropriation. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Does the program call for a continuation of that 
policy so far as the Bureau of Ships is concerned? 

Admiral Leacerr. The offshore procurement program, so far as 
ships are concerned, has been declining very rapidly, and as far as 
new construction for the current year is concerned, we have none. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Let me see if I understand correctly: Under the 
supervision, or jurisdiction, of the Bureau of Ships, contracts have 
been let overseas for the construction of ships from funds made 
available through the foreign operations program. 

Admiral Leeeerr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. OsterraG. And that is by virtue of a directive of the Foreign 
Operations Administration? 

Admiral Lreaeerr. Yes. 


TREND IN CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. OstertaG. Admiral, is the economic picture changing as to 
costs; are prices increasing, decreasing, or are they remaining sta- 
tionary? I am speaking of construction costs, new building. 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. I think costs have not i oad radically 
in the last year. We have a price index increase, I think, over the 
last 2 years of somewhere around 12 percent, but other than that, no. 
I think the cost of ships has not changed radically in the last couple of 
years. 

REPRICING OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Ostertac. When you program the construction of a large 
ship, is it the general procedure to enter into a contract with shipbuild- 
ing concerns, or do you proceed to do it through your own facilities, 
but in the case of a contract, is that contract subject to a repricing 
from year to year? 
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Admiral Leeeert. We do it both ways, sir. 

In a new development type of ship where we do not feel it would be 
fair to a contractor to ask for a fixed price to begin with, then we do 
have a redetermination at a certain point in the construction of the 
ship as soon as we feel we can arrive at a firm price. Normally our 
ships are bought competitively on fixed price contracts, subject to 
escalation. 

Mr. Ostertaac. Up or down. 

Admiral Leacretr. Up or down; yes, sir. 


SHIPS IN RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. OsterTAG. Admiral, will you repeat the figures that you gave 
Mr. Wigglesworth in connection with the number of ships that are 
in the reserve fleet and the number you contemplate at the end of the 
year? 

' Admiral Leccetr. At the end of fiscal year 1955, which is June 
30 this year, 1,374 ships, and at the end of June 30, 1956, which will 
be the end of fiscal year 1956, 1,464. 

Mr. OsterTAG. In your statement you pointed out that for a period 
of only 12 months over 400 ships were added to the active fleet. Is 
that a previous transfer from the reserve? 

Admiral Leacrerr. Mr. Ostertag, that was the beginning of the 
Korean war when we used the reserve fleet as a reservoir from which 
we could draw ships and activate them very quickly. Most of those 
ships have since gone back to the reserve fleet. 

Mr. OstertaG. Is there any particular number that you try to 
maintain as a reserve, or potential reserve, or is that just a buildup by 
virtue of circumstances in which all ships that are not active are 
inactive? 

Admiral Leaeert. I think that is true, sir. We do go over the 
composition of the reserve fleet, but we go over it primarily to find out 
whether a ship is in good enough material condition to warrant keeping 
it. We found out in World War II we could use in some capacity 
almost anything that would float safely. 
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THurspay, Marcu 10, 1955 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. WILSON D. LEGGETT, JR., USN, CHIEF, BUREAU or 
SHIPS 

REAR ADM. FREDERICE 8S. WITHINGTON, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU or 
ORDNANCE 

CAPT. RALPH K. JAMES, USN, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF SHIps 

HAROLD R. LOGAN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER FOR BUDGET 
BUREAU OF SHIPS 

ARTHUR B. CRAP, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

CAPT. EDWIN R. SWINBURNE, USN, DIRECTOR, PROGRESS 
ANALYSIS GROUP, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

REAR ADM. EDWARD N. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate -.-------------]  $720,000,000 | $1,042, 400,000 | $1,317,000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward...-.---...-.-..-._| 276, 222; 976 535, 347, 633 | 458, 483, 633 
Unobligated balance transferred from— | 
“Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,’ | } 
63 Stat. 717 . . 95, 980, 451 
“Reserve tools and facilities, Department of De- | | 
fense,’’ 67 Stat. 338 ee af 2, 400, 000 
Reimbursement from other accounts- ---- - 4, 070, 616 20, 950, 000 
Anticipated payments to be received in future years | | | 
from reserved balances, Sec. 110, Public Law 778-_-.--_|------- ‘i 4, 000, 000 


Total available for obligation - - - - eekuweia 1, 096, 2 274, 043 | 1, 605, 097, 633 | 1, 775, 483, 633 
Unobligated balance carried forward | —535, 347, 633 —458, 483,633 | —495, 483, 633 


Obligations incurred- --- 560, 926, 410 1, 146, 614, 000 ‘1, 280, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Goods and services paid by 
the Federal Republic of Germany and the Berlin 
Magistrat”’ 714, 000 | 


Total obligations................. ca keat 560, 926,410 | 1,147, 328,000 | 1, 280, 000, 000 


Note.—The unobligated balance carried forward, as shown in the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 
columns, together with obligated balances shown in the ‘Analysis of expenditures’’ schedule, takes account 
of anticipated payments from reserved balances under sec. 110, Public Law 778, as follows: June 30, 1955, 
$4,000,000; June 30, 1956, $1,000,000. 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 act 


Direct Obligations 
Fise il year 1952 program: 
Vessels ; $90, 863 
Ordnance - 7, 083 
Fiseal year 1953 program: 


Vessels. -. ; . A 75, 857, 


Ordnance é 1, 687 
Fiscal year 1954 program: 
Vessels _ . 328, 320. 


Ordnance -_- . 37, 488, 5 


Fiseal year 1955 program: 
Vessels 
Ordnance 

Fiseal year 1956 program: 
Vessels 
Ordnance 

Procurement of preproduction plans: 
Vessels. ‘ 

Advance material procurement: 
Vessels 
Ordnance _ - 

Reserve tools_...--- 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
Fiscal year 1952 program: Vessels__--- 3, 987 
Fiscal year 1954 program: Ordnance 2, 639 
4, Fiseal year 1955 program: Vessels- . -- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts- ; . J 16, 626 


Total obligations iach ee j 560, 92¢ 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1954 act 


BUREAU OF SHIPS 


Total number of permanent positions_ -- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year- - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary........-- 
Average grade _- _- : . 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions ---- aback 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates_-__- 


Total personal services 
Travel e 
Transportation of things---- 
Communication services 
tents and utility services_- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and material__- 

9 Equipment ; 
l'axes and assessments 
Subtotal oiga _ 
Veduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 


object class 09- 


Total direct obligations 


59136—55 40 


ual 


135 
, 492 


369 
_ O88 


, 728 
YS 


, 000 
, 000 


, 000 


», 410 


1955 estimate 


$94, 836, 000 
22, 500, OOO 


141, 000, 000 
7, 800, 000 


115, 000, 000 2 ono 
19, 300, 000 7 O00 


663, 714, 000 
62, 976, 000 


O00 
OOO 


2, 186, 


1, 280, 000, 000 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimat 


, 000 $21, 283, 500 
3, 000 3, OOO 
88, 400 , 900 


629, 200 17, 300 


3, 718, 600 22 085, 700 
415, 000 417, 000 
2, 800, 000 3, 000, 000 
100, 000 100, 000 
50, 000 50, 000 
215, 000 223, 500 


660, 000 327, 282, 000 


000, COO 200, 000, 000 
, 123, 275 | 1, 112, 038, 285 


116, 000 121, 000 


1, 665, 317, 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 


BUREAU OF SHIPS—continued 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Ae- 


09 Equipment 


aE ON iin Sih cto nn wnenncsnaneitdgen | 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
08 Other contractual services 
SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grades_.__...___- 
Ungraded positions: Average salary — 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent ______- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_ eee 
Payment above basic rates.................-______. 


Total personal services, 
02 Travel... 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 oa 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and material 
09 Equipment 
15 


Subtotal 


Deduct portion of ieeepeing obligations oqmeety charged to 


object class 09 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 





1954 actual 


$16, 626, 000 


1955 estimate | 1956 est imate 


— a, 


$14, 265, 000 22, 186, 000 





521, 182, 763 


39, 743, 646 


763 |1, 146, 192, 446 | 1, 279, 836, a9 





$143, 881, 285 
1, 500 

553, 390 

2, 866, 619 


147, 302, 794 
373, 829 

1, 675, 404 
92, 797 

37, 121 

91, 740 

89, 449, 172 
85, 723, 747 
455, 768, 495 
105, 768 


780, 620, 867 


236, 320, 457 


544, 300, 410 


$22, 998,000 | $21, 283, 500 
3, 000 3, 000 

88, 400 81, 900 

629, 200 717, 300 

23, 718, 600 22, 085, 700 
415, 000 417, 000 

2, 800, 000 3, 000, 000 
100, 000 100, 000 

50, 000 50, 000 

215, 000 223, 500 
311, 795, 554 327, 445, 800 
170, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 
974, 123, 275 | 1, 112, 038, 285 
116, 000 121, 000 


1, 483, 333, 429 | 1, 665, 481, 285 
350, 270, 429 407, 667, 7, 


1, 133, 063, 000 | 1, 257, 814, 00 





16, 626, 000 


560, 926, 410 | 


Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual 





14, 265, 000 


1, 147, 328, 000 | 1, 280, 000, 000 


| 
1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward 

Obligations incurred during the year 

Obligations transferred from ‘‘Ordnance for shipbuild- 
ing and conversion, Navy,” pursuant to 63 Stat. 717___- 


$1, 137, 172, 231 
560, 926, 410 


312, 400, 046 

2, 010, 498, 687 

Reimbursements —4, 070, 616 
Payments anticipated in prior years from reserved bal- | 


ances, sec. 110, Public Law 778 


Lacaeeipcoeiaherendescaab: 
Total expenditures 795, 126, 221 aT. 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: F 
Out of current authorizations ” % 
Out of prior authorizations i 


$1, 211, 301, 850 
1, 146, 614, 000 


233. 345, 000 
21. 655, 000 





$1, 581, 965, 850 
1, 280, 000, 000 


2, 861, 965, 850 


—3, 000, 000 


| —1,976, 965, 830 


882, 000, 000 


102, 000, 000 
780, 000, 000 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. We will now take up the item for shipbuilding and 
conversion, and refer to the green sheet reflected in the justifications, 
amounts available for obligation, “Shipbuilding and conversion, 
Navy.” 

The appropriation for 1955 was $1,042,400,000 and the estimate 
for 1956 is $1,317,000,000. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


On page 1, I note the unobligated balance brought forward on the 
second line in the amount of $535,347,633. We have always had that 
in this item, but why is it so much greater than it was in 1954? 

Admiral Leccerr. The reason the carryover of unobligated balance 
is greater in 1955 than in previous years is twofold: 

The 1955 appropriation was considerably greater than the appro- 
priation in 1954, or 1953, and as I pointed out earlier, we do have 
several ships which, due to design changes, we will not be able to 
award before the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, your anticipated schedule as 
evidenced in 1955 was not attained; is that correct? 

Admiral Leccerr. Our anticipated schedule as anticipated in 1955 
was not attained in the case of the limited number of ships. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do you anticipate a parallel situation in 1956 that 
would have an influence upon the unobligated balances we are pres- 
ently discussing? 

Admiral Legeetrr. No, sir; we do not. This is a question on 
schedules? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Admiral Leceetrr. We do not. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is there any controlling factor that has to do with 
the carryover of what appears to be an excessive unobligated balance, 
whether it is schedule, or some other interference, or an interjection 
into the program as a whole that has created the condition? 

Admiral Leaerert. As the appropriation is greater, there will, of 
course, be a greater carryover of unobligated balance because we do 
have to make allowances for administration and for changes and post- 
trial items and that kind of thing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Those situations are uncontrollable, are they? 

Admiral Lucertrr. We carry them as unobligated balances. Actu- 
ally they are essential to the completion of the ships in the program. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The lead time aspect of your expenditures interjects 
itself into the picture as well, does it not? 

Admiral Lugcert. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What is this transfer of $2,400,000 shown in the 
item of ‘Reserve tools and facilities, Department of Defense’? 

Admiral Leacert. This is a part of an appropriation made to the 
Department of Defense for machine tools, which was this year divided 
up between the operating agencies and of that portion which came to 
the Navy, $2,400,000, was given to the Bureau of Ships for the pur- 
chase of certain specific so-called elephant tools, large tools. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, this is an item that is made manda- 
tory in the budget due to the manner in which the Office of the 
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Secretary of Defense is operating, and this is your contribution {) 
that total function as adjudicated by them? 
Admiral Leacert. Yes. 


SALE OF SHIPS TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. SuepparD. Why do the reimbursements increase so sharply jy 
1955 as compared with 1954? 

Admiral Leacrerr. We have quite a list of vessels which it js 
anticipated will be sold to foreign governments. 

Mr. SHepparD. Is that security information? I am speaking now 
of the number of ships? 

Admiral Leacerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We will insert this tabulation at this point in the 
record. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


List of vessels that were expected to provide MDAP reimbursements to ‘Shipbuilding 
and conversion, Navy”’ 


Number of 


Type and number ships 


Amount 


Reimbursements in fiscal year 1955: 
DD 454, 458 - 
SS 363, 364, 220, 247 7 
NT SR pe nt ee ee ee ee ee eee | 
PC 780, 1182, 1208, 1233 


2, 692, 000 
12, 900, 000 
3, 400, 000 
1, 451, 400 
377, 000 
298, 00) 
150, 408 
58, 800 
1, 558, 682 
25, 000 


Pontoon tugs-__-- : ; 

Seaplane refueling launch 

DD 

B2B component (4 picket boats for harbor patrol) 


ee OOD mR 


tia ean tin ceah anther eeancwiuneee tperete ea comete f 22, 911, 285 


| 


Dateien. ar Crea 5h ka Sh oS Rhea wd Shvciee en chis - — 1, 960, 000 
Wad: 37= Seth aod boot Ate kd Rhett bed deccadeeaukithees 20, 951, 285 
Rounded off by Bureau of the Budget to | 20, 950, 000 


Reimbursements in future years: 
RE ok eR Bk ea sascha sss Gal ok Sean be eg lg eal | ‘ 2, 000, 000 
SS. f - 1, 100, 000 
‘ 3, 100, 000 
Adjontametit for OrdneMan. 0265.6 tise eke whee d sects sec ce. | — 240, 000 





Wiel ...6 2 0 Le Sl ae A chee? Oe ict art 2 trey gee oy bees ee ies | 2, 860, 000 
Rounded off by Bureau of the Budget to | 1 4, 000, 000 





1 Shown on ‘“‘Amounts available for obligation’’ in fiscal year 1955 column as ‘‘Anticipated payments to 
be received in*future years from reserved balances, sec. 110, Public Law 778.’ 


Mr. SuepparpD. What is the item of $4 million shown as being 
related to section 110 of Public Law 778, please? 

Captain Jamns. The $4 million you have mentioned, Mr. Chair- 
man, is part of the same program. The collection of the $4 million, 
however, is anticipated in a future year after 1956 fiscal year. 


COMPARATIVE TRANSFER 


Mr. SuepparpD. What is the figure of comparative transfer from 
“Goods and services paid by the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the Berlin magistrat”’ of $714,000? 
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Admiral Leacetr. Those are little patrol boats built for us in 
Germany, built by the German Republic. 


OBLIGATIONS AGAINST 1952 PROGRAM 


Mr. SuepparD. Referring to page 2 of the green sheets, I wish you 
would give us a concise idea as to what you ‘Will be obligating funds 
for in 1956 as against the 1952 program. 

Admiral Leccerr. Those are the completion items of ships being 
built under the 1952 program and they are in the nature of trial items 
which develop in the completion period of the ships; post delivery 
items, trial items that the Board of Inspection and Survey find when 
the ships come up for final trials. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You mean after the shakedown operation, these 
are items that come up that have to be taken care of? 

Admiral Leacerr. That is right. They are essentially things not 
covered by the contract which we must do when we get the ships. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. With reference to page 4 of the green sheets, what 
is the explanation of the large drop in the number of employees be- 
tween the years shown? In 1954, the total number of positions 
reflected is 39,705; in 1955, 9,460, and in 1956, 4,598. 

Captain James. That reflects the conversion of an increasing num- 
ber of our shipyards to Navy industrial fund type of accounting 
procedures. You will note on the following page where we show 
in the object classification, under object class 07, a significant in- 
crease in the contractual services performed. That reflects our 
allocation of money to the shipyards under NIF. And the man- 
power that you find missing from the total in the line you refer to 
is reflected as the contract cost of these other items. 

In order to get a strict comparison of the total number of per- 
manent positions, we would have to have an integrated table between 
the NIF budget as well as “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,” 
appropriation. 

Mr. WiaeiteswortH. And that you do not have? 

Captain James. We have that tabulation; yes, sir. This is in 
terms of man-years only. If you wish, we can supply that for the 
record, 

Mr. SHepparD. Do that at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Summary of man-years paid directly or indirectly from shipbuilding and conversion, 
Navy funds 
1 | Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
S e | ‘ : : 
—) | 1954 1995 | 1956 


Direct, 01. , ' | 31, 358 4, 851 4,471 
Navy industrial fund. LEER PP RAE ae! eS 804 | 39, 660 36, 349 


Total man-years..------ am smeeibotenwaiat 40, 162 44, 511 40, 820 
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Mr. Suepparp. I would like to refer to page 5 of the green sheet: 
where I find an item ‘‘Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally 
charged to object class 09’ and ask you what relation this reductigy 
has to the problem we are just discussing? 

Mr. Locan. That is the amount of obligations under object clas 
09 that are to be distributed back to the other object classes 01 to 0x 
You will note the subtotal before that is $1,665 million. If you dedue; 
that out, you come down to the total of direct obligations. That js 
shown in this way in order that the equipment 09 obligations may hy 
adjusted back to provide for personal services, and so forth, as show, 
in object classes 01 to 08. 


CHANGES IN AVERAGE SALARIES 


Mr. SHepparD. Why in general does the average salary increase 
for the graded employees and decrease for the ungraded jobs? 

Captain James. Again, it is a question of this NIF accounting 
procedure. Because of the transfer out of the total number of per- 
manent positions those employees in naval shipyards, the residual 
number of employees remaining directly financed against this appro- 
priation are generally of a higher classification. For example, in the 
Bureau of Ships Laboratories, when we take the scientists and high- 
grade engineers and apply that number of people to the remaining 
dollars directly, the actual average employee salary goes up as shown. 
Again, if the total of all were consolidated, those under NIF and those 
directly financed here, the level would be almost identical with what 
it is in the 1954 column. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any questions pertaining to the green 
sheets? 

Mr. Wicc.LeswortH. Continuing the matter we have just been 
discussing, it is not at all clear to me from the green sheets whether we 
are spending more money or less money as a result of those changes to 
which you referred. I had thought from what had been said previ- 
ously it was resulting not only in more efficiency but in more economy. 
The green sheets however look as though we are spending more 
money, but you say they do not reflect the full picture, as I under- 
stand it. 

Captain Jamrs. They do not, sir. 

Mr. WicGcieswortH. Can you give us something for the record 
that will? 

Captain Jamgs. Yes, sir. We can reconstruct that picture on the 
1954 base for 1955 and 1956, including the transferral of our obliga- 
tions to contractual services performed in the NIF yards, and that 
will give you the comparison I believe you are looking for. 

Mr. WiaeieswortnH. You had some industrial fund workers i 
1954; did you not? 

Captain James. Yes; a limited number. We had 1 shipyard for 
1 year under the industrial fund and 3 additional for 3 months only. 
The remaining shipyards went under it during the current fiscal year, 
the last of which was on December 1. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. I wish you would give us the best you cal, 
so that we can see the picture on a comparative basis. - 

Captain James. We will prepare such a table for the record. We 
can give you a reconciliation of the civilian employees, total, including 
the NIF shipyards now. 
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The fiscal year 1954 figure was a total of 122,294 man-years; the 
1955 fiscal year corresponding figure is 116,808—a drop of just under 
6.000. 

Mr. WieeLteswortru. That includes all personnel under either 
system? 

‘Admiral Leacerr. That is right. 

Captain James. And then the fiscal 1956 figure to correspond is 
113,276. That is for all direct appropriations of the Bureau of Ships, 
including that portion which is contracted for in the NIF shipyards. 

(The following table was submitted later.) 


Obligations data excluding adjustments resulting from the use of Navy industrial fund 
accounting in naval shipyards 


Object class 1954 1955 1956 





O1 Person MiG ViGOG sc. 6 ose ccccescnccss.. | $186,040,394 | $198, 222, 600 $182, 021, 300 
@ Trevel..5---4.. | 373, 829 415, 000 | 417, 000 
OR yg gE ee eee as , 675, 404 2, 800, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
04 Communication services........-......-............] 92, 797 100, 000 100, 000 
05 Rents and utility services_.._____- : Din at 37, 121 | 50, 000 50, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. .-_- . etaelaesek tit 91, 740 215, 000 223, 500 
07 Other contractual services. _..................-..-.-| , 967, 925 | 14, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
0&8 Supplies and material | 85, 723, 747 170, 000, 000 , 000 
09 Equipment a 95,512,142 | 1,097,414, 829 , 267, 548, 485 
i ee eee 105, 768 116, 000 21, 000 
Dubie os ecco cin keeles ei 780, 620, 867 1, 483, 333, 429 , 665, 481, 285 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally 
charged to object class 09 236, 320, 457 | 350, 270, 429 7, 667, 285 
Total direct obligations: ........252.5.5-2c een cca 544, 300,410 | 1, 133, 063, 000 , 257, 814, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other 
accounts | 
09 Equipment 16, 626, 000 14, 265, 000 22, 186, 000 


Total obligations 560, 926,410 | 1, 147, 328, 000 | , 000, 000 





1955 OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. Now your appropriation for this year was 
$1,042,400,000. 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. What were the actual obligations and expendi- 
tures against that figure as of some recent date? 

Captain James. The obligations against the appropriation SCN as 
of December 31, 1954, were $607.1 million. The expenditures from 
the same appropriation for the same date are $389 million. The 
cumulative figures under both obligations and expenditures are avail- 
able, if you would like them. Would you like also to have the total 
obligations and expenditures to that same terminal date? 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Yes; I think we had better have that. 
Captain James. The cumulative obligations against the appropria- 
tion SCN to December 31, 1954, were $3,401,100,000. The expendi- 
tures for the same terminal date are $1,968 million. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES BROUGHT FORWARD 


Mr. WiccLeswortn. Your green sheets reflect an unobligated 
balance of $535.3 million as of June 30, 1954, which was carried for- 
ward into 1955. They reflect an estimated unobligated balance of 
$458.4 million as of June 30,1955, to be carried over into fiscal 1956, 
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and they reflect an unobligated balance of $495.4 million as of June 30, 
1956, to be carried over into fiscal 1957. 

Captain JAMES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnu. I just do not understand why that unob)j. 
gated carryover should be so large, or should reflect such a large 
percentage of the total availability. 

Captain James. As Admiral Leggett suggested earlier, the unobli. 
gated carryover reflects several factors. One significant factor is, of 
course, the increase in the program size. If this budget request js 
approved for 1956, it will not have been fully obligated because of 
the very nature of the shipbuilding program which the Congress has 
seen fit to fully fund and for which the obligations for many things, 
such as Government-furnished material, do not take place until afte; 
the first year of the ship authorization period. They will continue 
through the actual construction period of the ships which, for the 
larger ships, is as much as 4 years. 

The amount of work to be performed during the post completion 
time, as Admiral Leggett indicated, includes these board of inspection 
trail items of deficiencies which occur on trials, for which reservations 
are made against the total appropriation but which, for management 
purposes, are not specifically obligated until the firm amount is 
identified,and the time of use is close to the actual date that we make 
the obligation. 

Those are the principal factors, I believe, which are contributing 
toward the rising unobligated balance in the 1956 estimate. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS INTO FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. WiceieswortuH. Can you furnish for the record a breakdown 
of the $495.4 million figure estimated as unobligated balance to be 
carried over into fiscal 1957, so that we can see in dollars and cents 
the principal items which are included in that figure? 

Captain James. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 


UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER AS OF JUNE 30, 1956 
’ 


According to present estimates the unobligated authority as of June 30, 1956 
($495.5 million) is required to complete the shipbuilding and conversion programs 
now authorized and proposed. The total unobligated balance represents 8.7 per- 
cent of presently authorized and proposed programs and is in accordance with the 
practice of providing full obligational authority for programs at the time of 
authorization. The balance covers requirements for post delivery work, the exact 
nature of which is uncertain until after the ships involved have received thorough 
tests and trials. Other items to be obligated subsequent to fiscal year 1956 include 
electrical machinery components, mechanical machinery components, electronics 
equipment, outfit supply equipment and spare parts as well as ordnance com- 
ponents for guns, mounts, underwater ordnance, and fire-control equipment. 
Further obligations will be required due to contract escalation clauses and other 
contract changes. The following breakdown reflects unobligated balances by fiscal 
year program: 
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Number of ships uncompleted 


J lig act 
Unobligated June 30, 1956 


carryovel 
June 30, 1956 - 
(in millions 


: a 
of dollars New cor 


Convers 
struction EL VET SION 


Program 
(1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
Tots al. ace 
Unapplied MDAP reimbursements (antici- 
pated payments to be received in future 
years from reserve balances, sec. 110, Public 
Law 778)- 


Grand total. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Admiral, it was understood from Mr. McNeil’s 
statement—and I think later you and I discussed it—that each one of 
the divisions that came before the committee would have a prepared 
statement very explicitly covering the carry-forward of unobligated 
balances, and I would like to have that prepared, subject to Mr. 
W igglesworth’s request, and as to those showing up in the future I 
want it prepared and ready for presentation. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


We will pick up page 5 of the justifications, wherein you make : 
request for changes in language and I would like to have someone 


explain the reasons. 

Admiral Leacerr. The language changes which are requested are 
several in number. 

“Procurement of critical components and”’ if enacted into law will 
allow for the procurement of long-lead-time items for vessels not yet 
authorized in any construction or conversion program. Such procure- 
ment will enable the Bureau of Ships to shorten the building time of 
ships by preventing delays due to late delivery of these long-lead-time 
items while the ships are under construction or conversion. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortH. How is that taken care of now? 

Admiral Leccetr. In the case of some of the vessels we have 
actually gotten permission from Congress to go ahead and utilize 
available funds in advance of appropriations. In some other cases 
we have simply postponed starting construction or accepted aes 
in @ program in order to stay within the appropriation structure. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. I| thought, generally speaking, we were fund- 
ing everything in the world we may possibly need from now until 
the completion of a vessel. Do we not include all the long-lead items? 

Admiral Leccerr. That is for ships authorized already. The kind 
of thing I am talking about now is particularly in connection with 
the conversion of ships, such as the Randolph and the Essex which 
are in this program and which Congress has already authorized us 
to go ahead and buy certain material for; because those conversions 
start in August and unless we did something earlier we would be 
unable to complete them on the schedule that is contemplated. 
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Mr. WicGLeswortu. The essential components have not been in- 
cluded in the funding of those obligations heretofore? 

Admiral Leccerr. Not in the Bureau of Ships. They have in 
some of the other appropriations. 

Mr. SuHepparp. The Bureau of Aeronautics has it. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. You are asking to do what the Bureau of 
Aeronautics does now, which saves a lot of time in the long run? 

Admiral Leacetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the explanation of the next change in 
language. 

Admiral Leaeretrr. The “expansion of public and private plants, 
including the land necessary therefor, without regard to section 3734, 
Revised Statutes, as amended, and such land, and interests therein, 
may be required and construction prosecuted thereon prior to approval 
of title by the Attorney General as required by section 355, Revised 
Statutes, as amended,’”’ comes about because, due to the discontinu- 
ance of the appropriation “Facilities, Navy” for 1956, it is desired to 
add this provision to “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.” Pre- 
viously ‘Facilities, Navy’? combined funds transferred from other 
appropriations to assist in the general appraisal, acquisition, construc- 
tion and installation of production facilities. With its discontinuance, 
legal authority will be required to incur obligations under ‘‘Shipbuild- 
ing and conversion, Navy” for the expansion of production facilities 
which, in certain cases, are inadequate to meet planned production 
needs of the shipbuilding program. 

Mr. Wice.ireswortu. Is this language identical with what you have 
had heretofore? Is it simply a transfer? 

Admiral Leacert. Yes, sir. It is things which we have always done 
before, such as the expansion of building ways. 

Mr. Wiacciesworth. Is there any change in the language, or is 
it identical? 

Admiral Leaccert. It is essentially identical to ‘‘Facilities, Navy’ 
language. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, what you are doing is to use the 
same language, but applying it in a different category? 

Admiral Leacerr. In a different appropriation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item of change. 

Admiral Leaccert. “And section 522 of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954 (68 Stat. 855)” is considered necessary to be enacted so as to 
provide authority for inclusion and use, within the obligation limita- 
tion of “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy’’, of the reimbursements 
from the mutual defense assistance program, as authorized by the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that for the purpose of just beinging it up to date? 

Admiral Leacert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions on the presentations they 
have made for the changes in language? 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


If not, at this point we will insert pages 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 12 of the 
justifications in the record. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAvy 


Appropriation introduction 





1954 1955 1956 


| | 

J Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
i 
| 


| 

biigatiotins ci:e<édbadepan nttpeednesaqainus $560, 926,410 | $1, cr 328, 000 i ae, 000, 000 

mus payable out of reimbursements...------------- 16, 626, 000 | 14, 265, 000 , 186, 000 

eS = ——— 

fotal obligations payable from appropriated funds_..-| 544, 300,410 | 1, 133, 063, 000 1, 257, 814, 000 

ijustments (transfers, balances, etc.)..-...------.-----| 175, 699, 590 —90, 663, 000 59, 186, 000 
|— 


\ppropriation or estimate 


720, 000,000 | 1,042, 400, 000 L 317, 000, 000 





a — SENSE a Se 


In the postwar period prior to fiscal year 1952 the construction, acquisition, and 
onversion Of hulls and machinery of naval vessels were financed by the appro- 
piation “Construction of ships, Navy.’’ Procurement and production of ord- 
nance for these vessels were financed by the appropriation ‘‘Ordnance for new 

nstruction, Navy.’ The postwar appropriations ‘‘Construction of ships, 
Navy,” and “Ordnance for new construction, Navy,” include all annual ship- 
uilding and conversion programs authorized from July 17, 1947, through June 
#, 1951, with the exception of the 1951 fourth supplemental program. The 
latter program was transferred in its entirety from the appropriation ‘‘Construc- 

of ships, Navy,’ and merged with the appropriation “Shipbuilding and 
version, Navy,” as a part of the 1952 program. The ordnance for vessels 
inthe 1951 fourth supplemental program was initially authorized as a part of 
the 1952 program under the appropriation “Ordnance for shipbuilding and con- 
version, Navy.’’ Accordingly, no transfer was required. 

Beginning with the 1952 program, funds for the construction, acquisition, and 
conversion Of hulls and machinery for naval vessels were appropriated under 

} Shipbuil ling and conversion, Navy,’ and funds for the procurement and pro- 

ion of the related ordnance were provided under ‘Ordnance for shipbuilding 
and | conversion, Navy.” Starting in fiscal year 1954, pursuant to Public Law 
179, 88d Congress, approved August 1, 1953, shipbuilding and conversion require- 
ents for both vessels and ordnance are being financed by the appropriation 

Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.’’ Moreover, the unexpended funds of the 
appropriation ‘Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,’’ as of June 30, 
153. amounting to $408,380,497 were transferred to the appropriation ‘‘Ship- 
building and conversion, Navy,” and completion of the ordnance requirements 
r vessels in the fiscal year 1952 and 1953 programs is being accomplished under 
his head. This unexpended balance of “Ordnance for shipbuilding and con- 
version, Navy,” consisted of $95,980,451 in unobligated authority and $312,400,- 
46 in unliquidated obligations. 

This appropriation, supporting re quirements for vessels and ordnance, possesses 
the characteristic features of the prior shipbuilding and related ordnance appro- 
prations in that— 

a) In general, each appropriation act permits the Navy to obligate the entire 
tost of a specific program of ships and related ordnance, even though the actual 
expenditures against the obligations will extend over several years. 

) During fiscal year 1951, the former practice of providing funds for expendi- 
tures during the fiscal year concerned was modified and all new obligational 
authority was covered concurrently by an equivalent cash appropriation. This 
practice was extended for subsequent fiscal years and is anticipated to be continued 
n fiscal year 1956 in which case the Bureau of Ships and the Bureau of Ordnance 
vill receive obligational authority and cash in the amount of $1,317,000,000 
mposed of— 

1) $68,027,000 reduction in requirements for the fiscal year 1952-55 pro- 
grams including $22,186,000 of anticipated reimbursements (applied to the 
fiscal year 1955 program) resulting from cash sales of Navy ships and related 
ordnance under the mutual defense assistance program. 

(2) $1,350,000 to finance the 1956 increment of the procurement of prepro- 
duction plans program. 

(3) $35,727,000 to finance the proposed advance material procurement 
program, 

(4) $1,347,950,000 to finance the proposed 1956 program. 
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(c) The funds appropriated are available until expended, i. e., the appropria- 
tion is ‘continuing.’ Thus, balances of unexpended funds and unobligated 
authority remaining from a prior year are carried automatically into the succeed. 
ing year without the necessity for reappropriations. 

The programs for fiscal year 1952 through 1955 contain 139 ships and 1,57) 
service and other small craft for new construction, and provide for the conversio, 
of 232 ships and 4 service craft. Listed under ships for new construction are 128 
combatant vessels and 11 auxiliary vessels. 

The proposed 1956 program comprises the construction of 27 ships and 1,235 
service and other small craft. The 27 ships to be constructed include 24 combat- 
ant vessels and 3 auxiliaries. The program also covers the conversion of 24 
ships, 21 combatant and 3 auxiliary vessels as well as 4 service craft. 

Included in the estimate for fiscal year 1956 is the sum of $630,000 to cover the 
added costs attributable to the employees’ insurance program. This total was 
computed in the following manner: 40,820 man-years, average salary, $4,264 
or insurance premium of $5,000; assumed participation 95 percent at a cost to 
the appropriation of $16.25 per policy per year. It is noted that the man-years 
shown include that portion of Navy industrial fund salaries that are paid out of 
this appropriation. 
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CHANGES IN 1952 PROGRAM 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I notice at the top of your breakdown on page 6 
that your approved authority reflected through 1955 was 
§2,.216,743,000 for the 1952 program. In 1956 there is reflected a 
decrease of $82,029,000, making the total reflected in your revised 
column for fiscal 1956 of $2,134,714,000. 

| wish you would give us an explanation pertaining to that differen- 
tial. 

Captain James. The reduction suggested in the proposed new 
authority for fiscal 1956 column reflects the action taken with Presi- 
dential concurrence to remove from the 1952 program the scheduled 
conversion of the CBC-1, the Hawaii, to a command ship. The 
development of that program has not proceeded to a point where 
today specifications can be drawn; consequently, that ship which is 
currently in the 1952 program at a figure of just under $59 million is 
being eliminated. 

The differences in the other areas reflect reductions in invididual 
costs of ships primarily because of the reduced price we received in 
the final bid on the Forrestal, where we were able to get a negative 
$14 million reduction from the original estimated cost as we presented 
the 1955 budget request. 

Mr. SHepparD. Did I understand you to use the word ‘‘negative’’? 

Captain James. Negative; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How do you apply that? 

Captain JAMes. We have a minus $14 million which is added to 
the other elements and is part of the $82 million figure. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the old and what is the new figure on the 
Forrestal? 

Captain James. The original 1955 figure on the Forrestal was 
$212,156,000; the current estimate on the Forrestal is $197,859,000. 
That is on the Forrestal itself. 

Mr. SHepparD. The first Forrestal? 

Captain James. Yes, sir, the CVA-—59. 

The other adjustments which in total make up the $82,029,000 are 
adjustments up and down in the various ship programs that are 
scheduled. We can supply you that in detail, but it ends up as minus 
$82 million as a result of our reestimating all of this program in a 
very determined effort to make all prices as low as possible. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparb. In your discussion of these changes of your plans, 
how much of the end result would emanate from repricing, or redesign, 
or in that general field? Do you have that information available? 

Captain Jamgs. It will be the amount of the change in cost that is 
attributed to the CBC-1, the Hawaii, subtracted from the $82 million. 
The figure is $23,257,000 repricing on other ships still in the program. 

Mr. SHepparD. Does redesign have any influence on it? 

Captain James. That is part of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suupparp. Is there any other contributing factor? 

Admiral Leccrerr. The final negotiation of the contract on the 
Forrestal itself amounted to about $10 million, repricing downward of 
the various items of construction came to a total of about $4 million. 
There is $14 million there. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any other questions pertaining to the 
1952 program? 

59136—55—41 
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Mr. Wiccieswortu. | am not sure what you said as to repricing, 
Does the $23 million include the $14 million? 

Captain Jamzs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. And what date did you use for this redetermi- 
nation of prices? 

Admiral Leccerr. This is our best estimate as of the time we made 
up the budget. It was a continual revision up to the time the budget 
was finally printed in December, 1954. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Does that mean you used December figures, 
or figures of some earlier date? 

Admiral Leacerr. I would say we used the best figures available 
at the end of November and the material price index as of April 1954. 


CHANGES IN 1953 ProGRAM 


Mr. SuepparD. Now let us look into the 1953 program where your 
approved authority in fiscal year 1955 was $725,434,000, and your 
proposed authority for fiscal 1956 is an increase of $1,239,000 and 
which is reflected in your last column ‘Revised total, fiscal year 1956” 
as $726,673,000. 

I would like an explanation of the increase and what has occurred in 
that. 

Admiral Leacerr. This figure results from a detailed reestimate of 
all the ships in the 1953 program and it is a netting out of the cost 
changes in estimates for individual ships in that program. 

The major changes at this moment appear to be in the increased 
price of the nuclear powered submarine and decrease in price of the 
attack aircraft carrier Saratoga. 

Mr. SHepparpD. There are no cancellations involved in that? 

Admiral Leacerr. There are no cancellations involved in the 1953 
program. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions? 

Mr. ANpDrEews. What was the cost of the Nautilus? 

Admiral Leacerr. The cost of the Nautilus in the 1952 program 

$63,349,000. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Did I understand there were general decreases 
here, but that these were offset by increases in respect to nuclear 
vessels? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes, sir. 


CHANGES IN 1954 PROGRAM 


Mr. SHepparp. In your 1954 program the approved authority 
through fiscal year 1955 is $568,498,000; the proposed new authority 
for fiscal year 1956 requests a decrease of $739,000, which makes the 
revised total for 1956 $567,759,000. 

What is the explanation? {i 

Admiral Leacert. The problem is generally the same in the indi- 
vidual ship changes, but in the 1954 program we did drop one ship, a 
landing ship tank, because the wording of the 1954 program was such 


that we were obligated not to exceed the fixed sum appropriated by 


Congress in the original contracts made. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Does this reflect a first repricing of the 1954 
program? 

Captain Jamzs. It does. 
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CHANGES IN 1955 PRoGRAM 


Mr. SueppaRD. Pick up your 1955 program. Your approved 
authority through fiscal 1955 is reflected as being $856,292,000; the 
proposed authority for 1956 is increased $35,688,000, which reflects a 
revised total for 1956 of $89 1,980,000. 

Admiral Leacetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There seem to be a number of revisions reflected in 
this program since approval a year ago. I would like to have you 
enumerate for the record the revisions, the reasons, and so forth, 
giving a pretty detailed explanation in this particular category. 

Admiral Lecerrr. The major change which was made in. this 
particular program was the change of one of the orthodox submarines 
to nuclear power and that was ‘done with the consent of the com- 
mittees of Congress and involved an increase in the cost of the nuclear 
submarine program of $38,196,000. That was partially offset by a 
decrease of $19,157,000 in the estimated cost of the aircraft carrier 
and by a decrease of $6,722,000 in the estimated cost of the landing 
ships dock, and by a decrease in the cost of the landing ships tank of 
$5,162,000. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Does that give you a net increase of $35.6 
million? 

Admiral Leacrrr. No, sir. I did not describe all the changes. 
There are a number of minor changes in the various types of programs 
which we can furnish in detail if you would like to ae it. We have 
some major changes, also, in the conversion ar an increase of 
$14 million in the conversion of the wend aircraft caeeans an increase 
of $6,908,000 in the canted deck conversion. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. $14 million increase in regard to which 
carrier? 

Admiral Leaeerr. That was in the Midway class conversion. 
It was occasioned by a material change in weapons stowage and by 
the addition of the angled deck. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. When you revise your remarks, an you put 
ina tabulation of the items in this $35 million net increase? 

Admiral Leacert. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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1955 shipbuilding and conversion program comparison of 1955 and 1956 budget 















































estimates 
| I : Fiseal year | Total esti. 
Ship type |} Number of | budget esti- | Mated eos: 
mate (thousands 
| of dollars) 
NEW CONSTRUCTION, SHIPS oe 
CVA—Attack aircraft carrier = 208, 468 ssG 
| ve 189, 31} 
aii eid ac casted h ha eehpenbehnade bee eee 915; 
DD—Destroyer. i : ee : 55 5, 750 DE 
¢ 430 
Difference (+) -_- . - 68) 
38 i 1955 32, 101.5 DE 
I Kick gcncen ca daseesnaeséewnesie see attactataai 1956 = 
Difference (—) — | ~9. 387.5 
q J = Re OW we 
¥ SSN—Nuclear-power submarine , 291.5 
“tal , 488 
“F . inte ad ie 
& Difference (+) hipeutaietncnpnindth 38. 196.5 
x LSD—Dock-landing ship - 52, s22 Ser 
< Difference (—) . ------ . 5, ™ 
wT Pan.) ing « | Yor 84, 806 
2 LST—Tank-landing ship - - - < | 956 79 G44 
y Difference (—)-..----------- . ‘ . | | ~5, 162 
~ Fr : ' i 
— A M—Minesweeper aa 16, 786 
wales } 956 17,479 
~ Difference (+) -_.---- roses eom hee a | 4.693 
s hie aiid ieee , 195 =| £m 
“ DE—Escort vessel. - { 1956 99,316 
* Web aee Gb). 2 | es isc. bi ii +1, 205 “i 
val =— — = — = =——|e —— ~ — 
. _ 1955 | 704, 836 
a Total ships ; ° 1956 706, 202 
I Ain an 
~ Difference (+) i tla atoll +1, 366 
: Servi 1 other small craft 4 e 28, 874 
5 Service and other small craft ._---- 956 R 4D 
mm Difference (—)......--------- : aot a —452 ag 
> = (> —— ff in 
Tat ur » : | ‘ j 733, (10 
= Total new construction - ------ ea iiliain tates = 1956 734 624 
~ oe Se ee for an 
Difference (+) ; : eticenecmeens ee ts oe +914 . 
CONVERSIONS, SHIPS 
CVA—Attack aircraft carrier... SAE he ee sisal { | oS 
Difference (+)......-.-------- i lel I aan ons | 14, 000 a 
si ial cla tain ae wi —_ ta 
OVA—Attack aircraft carrier (angled deck)_._._...._..__-- | a 1808 
DNS 668 65 5. nec dcbntebewseiween eg cae cs 2 ; +6, 908 
- = —— 
CVHA—Assault helicopter transport - - bien cee { > oar 
| ee Ca 
Difference (+) — ‘ +7 est 
xt po 


1 The estimate originally applicable to one of the conventional submarines has been included as part of e 
the 1955 estimate for 2 nuclear-power submarines now authorized, CO 
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56 shipbuilding and conversion program comparison of 1955 and 1956 budget 
estimates—Continued 





— ah 
| | Total esti- 
Number of | - ae oe mated cost 

pe (thousands 


Ship type ships 
of doltars) 


mate 


‘ aes , 4, 995 
ssG—Guided-missile submarine 5, 090 


Difference (+) -.---- ‘ = . ; +95 
7, 040 


DE—Escort vessel. 7. 036 


Difference (—) eee - cid eaeke eee —4 


"30, 447 


DER—Radar picket escort vessel 40, 106 


Difference (+) -- ea ¥ e -| ets +9, 659 


109, 382 


lotal ships 140, 047 


Difference (+) | | ; +30, 665 


955 13, 200 
Service and other small craft 4 <2 17, 309 


Difference (+-) -- + 4, 109 
122, 582 


rotal conversions 157, 356 


Difference (+) +: 34, v4 


R56, 292° 


Grand total (1955 program) 891, 980 


Difference (+)- g ; +35, 688 
Less mutual defense assistance progr: am reimburse- 
ments. ---- . ‘ ; 22, 186 


Net increase : — ‘ ‘ 13, 502 


Mr. ANnprEws. What is the cost of converting a carrier to the 
angled deck? 

Admiral Leaererr. Roughly $6 million. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The $35,688,000 increase shown on page 6 does not 
agree with the 1956 breakdown reflected on page 12, wherein $13,- 
502,000 is shown as the 1955 repricing. What is the difference there? 

Admiral Leaerrr. The $22,186,000 are reimbursements which we 
anticipate from mutual defense assistance programs. 


Proposep 1956 ProGram 


Mr. SHepparp. Now pick up your 1956 program, wherein is reflected 
& proposed authority for fiscal yaar 1956 of $1,347,950,000. 


ATTACK CARRIER 


Looking at your list of items and taking your attack aircraft 
carrier, in 1955 the number of ships was one; the combined total 
estimated cost was $189,311,950. The same thing in your 1956 pro- 
posal reflects the number of ships as one; combined total estimated 
cost of $199,185,000. That does reflect an increase comparatively 
speaking; does it not? 
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Admiral Leacert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHeprparD. What is the reason for it? 

Admiral Leacerr. The reason for it is, that we have no assurance 
we can build this in our lowest cost yards which are presently skilled 
in building ‘aircraft carriers. The question is under discussion at 
the moment, and there are other yards which mobilization may dic. 
tate that we build this 1956 carrier in and, if we do, there will be q 
considerable increase over the $199,185,000 which we have estimated. 


DESTROYERS 


Mr. SHepparp. The next item reflected is the destroyer and the 
number of ships in 1955 is 5; your combined total estimated cost in 
1955 is $147,430,000. The same thing reflected in your 1956 cost 
column is 7 ships, estimated to cost $211,616,000. 

Are there any of the figures I have quoted so far that are classified 
figures? 

Admiral Leacerr. No, sir. It is not a good idea to tell our pros- 
pective bidders what we estimate as the cost of the ship; but in this 
particular field, I do not think it makes too much difference. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUBMARINES 


Mr. SHepparpD. Pick up your next item, submarines. Number of 
ships, 1955, 1; combined total estimated cost, $22,734,000, and the 
same thing reflected in your 1956 estimate reflects 4 conventional 
submarines, at a combined total estimated cost of $93,297,000. 

Why the unit increase reflected here? 

Admiral Leccert. I think the increase reflected in this particular 
item is simply a labor and material cost index plus some minor changes 
which may have occurred. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparp. I do not have a comparative figure for the particular 
guided missile submarine listed for 1956, where the total combined 
estimated cost. is reflected as $44,573,000. 

Present that justification. 

Admiral Leacert. It is quite a different breed of cats than anything 
we have built, if you want to take a look at it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuepparpD. The next item reflected in the 1956 requirement are 
2 nuclear-powered submarines. Combined total estimated cost, 
aan. Give us a statement pertaining to the requirement you 
reflect. 

Admiral Leecrrr. The 2 SSN’s in the 1956 program are the same 
as the 2 SSN’s in the 1955 program. The decreased cost reflected 
from the 1955 program is due to the fact that the main design charges 
are carried in the 1955 program. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Where will they be built? 

Admiral Leacerr. One in Portsmouth, N. H., and one in Mare 
Island, Calif. from the fiscal year 1956 program. : 

Mr. SHepparp. The next item reflected is 1 nuclear radar picket 
submarine. There is no comparative figure for 1955; the combined 
total estimated cost is $95,041,000. What is the justification, please 
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Admiral Leceretr. This is a completely new development as far as 
submarines are concerned. It is a larger submarine than are those 
radar picket submarines which were converted from World War II 
submarines. It is larger and it is faster, both surface and submerged. 
It is a new type nuclear powerplant. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ESCORT VESSELS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. In 1955 your DE’s vessels reflected a combined 
total estimate of $99,316,000. The 2 vessels in the 1956 estimate re- 
fect a requirement of $24,886,000. What is the explanation? 

Admiral Leacetr. The DE vessels in the 1956 program are a new 
design. ‘They are smaller; they are designed primarily for mass 
production; they are for mass convoy work. They lend themselves 
better to mass production and they should be less expensive. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does it have higher speed? 

Admiral Leacerr. No, sir. Actually they are slightly less in 
speed than the type of ocean escorts we have been building. 


AMMUNITION SHIPS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The next item presented in your 1956 justifica- 
tion is 2 ammunition ships, where the combined total estimate is 
$40,028,000. I find no counterpart reflected in 1955. 

Admiral Leacetr. They are duplicates of similar ships in the 1954 
program. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This appears to be a higher price than that re- 
flected for 1954. Is that correct? 

Admiral Leacetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the reason for it? 

Admiral Leacretr. There are some technical improvements. It 
also reflects an increase in the cost index over a period of 2 years, 
and it does reflect some technical improvements in the ships—better 
facilities for handling ammunition, and so forth. 


GENERAL STORES SHIP 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Now you have | AKS, general storage ship, pro- 
jected in the 1956 requirements as $25,438,000. I do not find any 
reflection on the 1955 sheet I have. 

Admiral Leccett. This will be the first of the general issue stores 
ships. 

_ Mr. Suepparp. In other words, it is a new type of ship coming 
into the program. 

Admiral Leacetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Justify it and give me the reasons for its cost. 

Admiral Leccett. This is a fleet replenishment cargo ship of a 
new design to work with the operating task forces at sea. It has 
greater speed than any of our previously designed replenishment ships 
of this type; greater capacity and is equipped with stronger booms and 
improved winches for the more expeditious handling of cargo. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any questions? 
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COST OF 1956 PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, J made a note here that your total budget 
request for this project was $1,317 million. 

Admiral Leaaerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpreEws. I notice that the total cost of your program for 
construction and conversion is $1,347,950,000, which is a difference of 
$30,950,000. 

Admiral Leacetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprEws. What makes that difference? 

Admiral Leccerr. That figure is derived from this negative re. 
pricing that we had. 

Captain James. The actual cost of our program, Mr. Andrews, is 
$1,351,487,000. However, last year in the appropriation act we were 
given $3,537,000 for advanced working plans. That reduced the 
total amount unfunded for the 1956 program to $1,347,950,000. In 
the 1956 appropriation request, we have a requirement for a new 
ship program, as I have said, of $1,347,950,000. Included also is a 
request for $35,727,000 for advanced material procurement, and a 
request for $1,350,000 for advance working plans for a still future 
program. 

The sum total of these is $1,385,027,000. The net reduction that 
we make on the composite of the 1952 through the 1955 program 
repricing is $68,027,000, resulting in a residual figure for which we are 
requesting new authority and new funding of $1,317 million. 

Mr. ANnprEws. What will be your actual cost of your conversions 
and building program for 1956? 

Captain JAMEs. $1,351,487,000. 

Mr. ANnDREws. But you are only requesting in this bill $1,317 
million? 

Captain Jamus. That is correct, sir. 


NUMBER OF SHIPS 


Mr. Anprews. I understood you to say there were 34 new ships to 
be built in the 1956 program. 

Admiral Lreacert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. And here it shows as 27. 

Admiral Leccett. I was carrying the figure of 27, but the Chief of 
Naval Operations would like to have included in new ships the 2 
MSI and 5 patrol vessels which now appear under “Service craft.” 

Mr. AnprEws. Can you pay for them out of this appropriation of 
$1,317 million? 

Admiral Leccerr. Yes, sir. The difference is simply that we in- 
cluded in the Bureau of Ships the service craft and the Chief of Naval 
Operations would like to have them included under ships. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I did not get your answer to Mr. Andrews. 
You want to classify in your ship program 2 mine sweepers and 5 
what else? 

Admiral Leacett. Five patrol vessels. 

Mr. Wicaeteswortn. So that, on that basis, you would have 34 
new ships instead of 27? 

Captain Swrnspurne. There are actually 27 ships plus 7 others, the 
2 MSI, which are boats, and 5 YP’s,; which are termed “craft.’ 
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There are 34 vessels listed in the House bill, H. R. 4393, of which 27 
are ships; 2 are boats; and 5 are craft. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What effect, if any, does this reclassification 
have on the number of other small craft for which the tonnage is 
given? ; 

Admiral Legcrerr. We subtract seven from them and that is the 
figure I gave when you asked for it earlier in the record. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. The 1,228 is exclusive of the 7 vessels you 
have just been talking about? 

Admoral Lreaeet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WigeLeswortH. Now I understand that “Frigate” is a new 
name for a destroyer leader; is that correct? 

Admiral Leecerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecGLeswortuH. Please give us something off the record with 
respect to frigate and destroyer needs. 

Admiral Leacerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. What are your arrangements with the AEC on 
powerplants for your nuclear submarines? 

Admiral Lecerrr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparD. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 
o'clock Monday. 


Monpbay, Marcu 14, 1955. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. The committee will come to order. 
DL FRIGATES 


Mr. SHepparp. I wish to refer to page C-3 of your confidential 
justifications, with reference to the DL frigates, wherein you are 
making request for a series of those ships. 

I wish you would give us a detailed explanation of that request. 
I overlooked it the other day in my direct examination. 

Admiral Leccertt. I would iike to ask Admiral Mendenhall if he 
will give you the characteristics and the information on those ships. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER AND TYPE OF CRAFT IN 1956 NEW CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. SHepparp. Will you also supply the numbers and the different 
types of craft involved in the lump-sum tonnage figure reflected in the 
justifications? 

Admiral Leacerr. We have it in tabular form. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Could you supply it at this point in the record, 
please? 

Admiral Leccert. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Number, type, and total estimated cost of service and other small craft included in thy 
new construction portion of the fiscal year 1956 program 





nn 








Vessel type rr ve pe — Ad 

ee ——— Fi that | 

LCM (3) landing craft, mechanized MK IIT_-________- eins <3 64 $2, 832, 009 Mi 
LCM (6) landing craft, mechanized MK VI____._-.-.------------ ea 64 2, 905, 000 - 

LCPL landing craft, personnel, large................-.-._--___-- eras 240 5, 587, 000 achie 

LCU utility landing craft ________-_-_- Se ees on eee ; 10 8, 840, 00) 
LCVP landing craft, vehicle and personnel.-_._..............----..-. ad 850 21, 024, 009 Ac 
ite. cs Oe hike Sas eesceenenrevesnase SOULE STITT aR gs eee Ba Ome 

aad | | (D 

Sure CONVERSION PROGRAM 

Mr. SuepparD. The next item we will pick up will be the conversion M 

program, wherein you show 24 ships at a total estimated cost of J prin 
$202,115,000, of which $33,962,000 is reflected as the estimated cost A 
for ordnance and $168,153,000 for the ships. yes, 
(Discussion off the record.) is $0 


MODERNIZATION OF ‘‘ESSEX’’ AND ‘‘MIDWAY’’ CLASS CARRIERS 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee has a letter dated January 12, 1955, 
having to do with the two of the aircraft carriers listed, the Essex and 
the Randolph, wherein you asked for the acquiescence of the committee 
to install the canted deck and stating that it is necessary that advance 
planning, including the procurement of essential materials and _pre- 
fabrication work be undertaken not later than February 1, 1955. It 
is further noted that the total estimated cost of both conversions 
included in the fiscal 1956 program is $12,306,000. 

Now what is the general status as to the modernization of the 
flattops of the Essex and Midway class? 

Admiral Leacretr. We have three more of this type to go. 

Captain Swinpurne. There are three planned in the 1957 program, 
two of the A’s and one of the C’s. ye 
SERVICE AND SMALL CRAFT IN 1956 CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to have a tabulation of the service and 
other small craft—the numbers, by types, in the conversion category. 
Admiral Leacerr. All right, sir. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 
Number, type, and total estimated cost of service and other small craft included in 
the conversion portion of the fiscal year 1956 program 
YAGR ocean radar station ship: 


Number of craft___---------- HE Ald the SAE Shh no hiewend 4 
een Renn ON oi 0s ee Sy. Fe ek a. $17, 308, 000 . 
t 
COST OF CONVERSION PROGRAM § 
Mr. Ostertac. Admiral, the overall cost for converting these ships 
for this year is how much? 


Admiral Leacetr. $202,115,000. 
Mr. Ostertac. That is within the amount requested in the overall 
program, which amounts to $1,300 million; is that correct? 
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Admiral Leacerr. Yes, sir; that is correct. The overall fiscal year 
1956 request is $1,317 million, 

Mr. OsterTAG. That is the total program? 

Admiral LeaGettr, That is the total program that is included in 
that figure; yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertaGc. And that does not include conversion already 
achieved, but calls for the program ahead—the $1,300 million? 

Admiral Leaexrr. I think the answer to that question is ‘“Yes;” 
but if I may go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NATURE OF CARRIER CONVERSIONS 


Mr. OstertTaG. In the conversion of your attack carriers, is the 
principal conversion that of the canted deck? 

Admiral Leacerr. That is the major portion of the conversion; 
yes, sir. Moving the elevator is also part of it. And I think there 
is some change in ammunition stowage, too. 

Mr. OsteRTAG. The new carriers have the canted deck on both 
sides, do they? 

Admiral Leacerr. No, sir; you only have the canted deck on one 
side. 

Mr. OsterTAG. The new carriers as well as the converted carriers? 

Admiral Leacerr. That is correct. The canted deck actually goes 
across. You land on one side and come off on the other. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, it is canted on the rear on one side? 

Admiral Leaererr. And just about midships on the other side it 
comes off. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FLEXIBLE DECK 


Mr. SHEPPARD. What happened to your project that you had a few 
years ago when it was under study to have a compensating deck? 

Admiral Leacert. A flexible deck? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Admiral Leaeetr. The British are still working with that flexible 
deck conception, but actually they have not produced anything we 
consider to be at all practical as yet, or which they consider at all 
practical. 

Mr. SHeprparD. Are we spending any money in research on that? 

Admiral Leacrert. No. We are following their developments. 


PROCUREMENT OF PREPRODUCTION PLANS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up the next item appearing on page 6 
of your justifications, preproduction plans. Your approved authority 
through 1955 was $3,537,000. The authority sought for 1956 is 
$1,350,000. 

I would like to have you give us a rather elaborate description of the 
functions that fall under this definition, if you will. 

Admiral Leacrerr. These funds were requested with the idea we 
could start working on working plans for vessels which we anticipated 
would be authorized by the Congress so that by the beginning of the 
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fiscal year we would be able to start work immediately on the yessp| 
concerned. 

We can go about 10 percent of the way towards making workin: 
plans before we actually start construction of a vessel. If we ap 
able to do that before we have to order material, it gives us a much 
firmer basis upon which to order our materials and it does permit yx 
to start work on the ship sooner. 

Mr. SHepparp. Your title covers what I assume to be exactly wha; 
it indicates; that is, the preprocurement of production plans. Tha; 
means design work, I presume. 

Admiral Leacerr. That is right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You say that you can get up to 10 percent of 
predesign? Is that a proper statement? 

Admiral Leacerr. Preconstruction. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is your design completed sufficiently before yoy 
go into construction that you will know literally what you want on 
the ship? 

Admiral Leacerr. We find it is not practical to draw the working 
plans complete much further ahead than 10 percent of the actual 
construction. 

Mr. SHepparp. Why would that be? 

Admiral Leacerr. It is a lack of our ability to foresee all the 
things we actually get into in the construction of a ship. It behooves 
us not to get too far ahead in this three-dimensional world in which 
we live. We find we do have some changes to make in concept as we 
go ahead with the construction of the ship. I think that is not unusual. 
I think it is almost true of any kind of construction. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you say “engineering”’ and refer to it as you 
do, is that to indicate that you are doing that portion of the design 
work within your own department, or are you doing it by contract 
with recognized designers? 

Admiral Leccerr. We do this part of it with the actual shipbuilders. 
It may be our own naval shipyards in the case of conversion or con- 
tractors in the case of new construction of ship, or conversion. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I was addressing my question to new construction 
rather than conversion. 

Admiral Leaarerr. We have actually a list of ships on which we 
have spent the money. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Is this shopping list that you have just handed me 
a reflection of your new construction, or your conversion, or both? 

Admiral Leaeerr. It reflects both, sir. 

Mr. SuepparD. How much of the $3,537,000 authorized in 1955 
has been earmarked or obligated? 

Admiral Leacetr. We will have to supply that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The entire amount of $3,537,000 has been earmarked or obligated. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION DESIGN BY PRIVATE CONTRACTORS 


Mr. SuepparpD. Now, with reference to the design aspect of new 
construction, how much of that, if any, is done within the Bureau 
itself as compared to that done by contractors? 

Admiral Leaeerr. Under this particular appropriation none of the 
working plans are done by the Bureau itself. 
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\Mr. SHEPPARD. How many reliable firms do you have access to 
which you figure are qualified to do this work under modern eondi- 
tions? ; ‘ 

Admiral Lecererr. There is quite a number of firms that we eon- 
sider qualified for various types of work. As far as the major com- 
hatant construction is concerned, we regard only five firms as qualified. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How many contracts did you let in the design field 
in the past fiscal year up to date? 

Admiral Leecerr. I have a very detailed analysis of that but, un- 
fortunately, I do not have it with me. I will have to supply that for 
the record. 

Mr. SHepparD. Would there be any objection to supplying it? 

Admiral Leacerr. None at all. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Five contracts have been awarded to date during fiseal 1955 for preparation of 
working plans. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If you have 5 large ship designers, would you 
give us the percentage of contracts by and among the 5? 
~ Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Can you give it now, or would you have to supply 
that for the record? 

Admiral Leacetr. We will have to supply it for the record. I do 
not have the design breakdown up here. We have made a very thor- 
ough study of all the design agents in the country and the work they 
have. I have complete workload curves on all of them to date. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Distribution of design contracts among major contractors 


Relative 
size of design 
staff 


i | Percent of 
Co actor 
ntract contracts 


Percen 
24 
Q 


22 
17 
28 


Mr. SHepparD. Can you tell me at the moment approximately? 
Do you think among the five firms there is a pretty even split? 

Admiral Leccetr. I would say that the split is fairly even. I 
think it is very close to being even, sir. 


MODIFICATIONS IN DESIGNS 


Mr. Suepparp. Hypothetically, take what you yourself might 
(etermine to be, without putting his name on the record, your best 
designer, and aiter they have completed their design and turned it 
over to you, would you consider that a complete and workable design 
for the completion of a ship involved? 

Admiral Leacerr. Mr. Chairman, under the appropriation we are 
how discussing, it involves only the working plans, and those working 
plans are actually plans that are used in the construction of the ship, 
80 that by the time we get through with the working plans business 
we have built a ship and it must be all right. 
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Mr. SuEepparD. What I am trying to bring out for the purpose of 
the record—and this is a question I think we will be confronted wit} 
on the floor of the House—is the completeness of a design. In som 
fields of production when we get a design and our working sheets ay 
attached thereto, we have a completed series of blueprints which ye 
can present to contractors for competitive purposes. That is on 
form of procedure. My personal interpretation at the moment \ 
that formula does not work to the same degree in your larger and 
more modern ships. Am I right in my assumption? In other words 
after you receive your design, do you have to enter into change ordes 
for construction purposes? 

Admiral Leccrrr. Yes; we do. But those are contract plans and 
they are paid for under the ships and facilities appropriation. They 
are not really a part of this particular appropriation. 

Mr. SHepparD. But they do have an influencing effect upon it, do 
they not? 

Admiral Luccrerr. They do. In anything which takes as long to 
build as a ship, we are going to have a certain number of changes thai 
occur in the construction period of that ship due to technological 
advances, if nothing else; due, as I remarked just now, to the fact in 
this three-dimensional world in which we try to live as engineers we do 
not foresee all the things which happen as we start to build a new ship 
We do have to make changes in them. 

Before the full committee there were numerous questions raised as 
to the changes which were made on the Forrestal. I have had those 
changes pretty carefully examined. I find that my statement before 
the full committee, that these changes have actually resulted in a de- 
creased cost overall for the Forrestal was correct. 


ADVANCE MATERIAL PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up your next item, advance material 
procurement. 

This appears to be a new item for 1956 and results in a request of 
$35,727,000. I wish that you would give us an explanation of that 
field of function, the purpose of the appropriation requested, and s0 
forth. 

Admiral Leaererr. Yes. In the construction of a new ship today 
we find that the limiting factor in the completion of the ship is not the 
building of the hull, or equipping it, but the construction of major 
components which go into the ship, such as the main engines, the 
main boilers, the major items which must be installed inside the ship 
before the rest of it can be built up. 

In conversions we have another problem, which is directly related 
in that conversions generally come in for short overhaul. We must 
get the equipment ready for them before they come in, and that means 
purchase and prefabrication of certain items to go on the ship during 
its overhaul period. A good illustration of that is the situation in the 
Randolph today, wherein the committee gave us authority to go ahead 
with these advanced purchases with funds already available. 

As far as the new construction is concerned, we have a ship schedul- 
ing agency up in Philadelphia which has made a very detailed study 
of the need for timetables on delivery of components. We find we 
do actually need to get some of these started where we have assurance 
funds will be appropriated for a ship. 
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Vr. SHEPPARD. Any interpretation that might exist wherein it 
would be considered you could put out contracts in your first year of 
building a unit; to wit, a ship, is an erroneous concept. You cannot 
put them all out in the first vear? 

Admiral Leacetr. We cannot put out all the contracts for all the 
ships in @ program during the first year. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And I assume that you cannot do it all in the first 
vear for a ship. 

Admiral Leccerr. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Because of the change in the program you referred 
to previously? 

Admiral Leacetr. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And to a degree, that might apply to the conversion 
program, is that not so? 

Admiral Leccerr. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, we are operating in a field here of 
a long lead-time requirement? 

Admiral Leaerrr. Very much so; yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And you have to adapt yourself to the requirements 
there indicated during the procedure of construction of said ship? 

Admiral Lecerrr. Yes. 


Status OF NEw Suipe CONSTRUCTION AND CURRENT Cost ESTIMATES 


Mr. SHepparb. I wish at this point in the record you would supply 
us with up-to-date tables on ships in process of construction under all 
postwar programs and those not yet awarded, and an up-to-date table 
similar to what we have had in previous years showing original pro- 


grams and current estimates of the cost of each. 
(The following tables were supplied for the record:) 
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Status of new construction and conversion as of Feb. 1, 1955 


Number of vessels 
Total eherne 7 Se 
Completed In process 





Construction of ships, Navy’’: 
New construction: 
Ships.- -.- "2 : 
Service and other small craft. _____. 
Conversion: Ships , 


Total __ 


Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy”: 
New construction: 
Ships-_-_- 
Service and other small craft_ -- 
Conversion: 
Ships _-_- ; 
Service and other small craft. _- 





Total 


‘otal new construction and conversion: 
New construction: 


Conversion: 
Ships - - . - - iidesee wierd ie 
Service and other small craft. ................-- 





Grand total. . 


Note.—The following vessels were not awarded as of Feb. 1, 1955: New construction: 


| Vessel type 


Ships: 
SSN....-- ‘ Nuclear power submarine__ 
 ) : Tank landing ship 
DT pi ccow in dd tiran aie son Ciao ace cee 
Service and other small craft: 
LCPL Landing craft, personnel large___- 
Landing craft, vehicle and personnel. _-_____- 
Utility landing craft 


Mr. SHepparD. Are there any questions pertaining to the items we 
have just covered? 

Mr. AnpREws. No questions. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. No questions. 


ORDNANCE PROCUREMENT AND LEAD TIME 


Mr. OstertTaG. Does the ordnance procurement and _ requirement 
keep abreast of your construction or conversion, or is that of necessity 
dealt with separately without regard one to the other? 

Admiral Leccretr. They are scheduled by our ship scheduling 
agency when we must have the material in order to meet our erection 
schedule for the ship, and then the Bureau of Ordnance takes it from 
there, and I will let Admiral Withington talk on that. 

Admiral Wirnineton. We are frequently embarrassed by being 
late, and that is the main reason we are asking for procurement this 
year of long lead time items to the extent of $14,934,000. 

We do > os to get it, and that is the answer. 

Mr. OstrertaG. In other words, a long lead time is essential to both 
aspects, both the conversion and the ordnance? 
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Admiral Wirxntneton,. Yes. 

Mr. OstertTAG. Let us take, for example, the conversion of a ship: 
Is there a contract for the entire job? Do you have it priced and do 
you know what it is going to cost, or do you deal with it in piecemeal 
fashion? Iam perhaps a little crude in my questioning. 

Admiral Leacerr. I understand exactly what you mean. We 
would prefer to do it in one package. That frequently is not possible 
because the shipbuilder, for instance, does not make guns. He does 
not make particular pieces that we want to go into this conversion. 

Mr. OstertTaG. That is the ordnance aspect? 

Admiral Leceetr. That is the ordnance aspect. We have the 
same thing in certain radars which the Bureau of Ships has to supply. 
As a result, we have a category of what we call Government- 
furnished materials which we deliver to the contractor and he installs 
in the vessel. 

Mr. OstertTAG. What do you consider the average lead time require- 
ment as of today for a conversion? 

Admiral Leacetr. We have the Randolph coming into Norfolk in 
August, and in order to meet that date, we have had to initiate the 
purchase 6 months ahead of time—prefabrication of certain structures 
and the purchase of certain materials. Now, the ship will be in the 
yard for some time after that so that 6 months does not necessarily 
mean that is the lead time required. 

In the new construction field the lead time on main turbines and 
reduction gears is in the neighborhood of 24 months. We must make 
a contract with the turbine and gear builder 24 months before we 
require that equipment in the erection schedule of the ship. 

Mr. OsterTAG. In other words, the lead time varies depending on 
certain parts that are going into a conversion, or even the ordnance? 

Admiral Leacerr. That is correct. 

Mr. OsterTAG. Therefore you have to take into account the 
longest lead time? 

Admiral Leaccert. Yes. 

Mr. OstrertaG. The longest lead time in your planning? 

Admiral Leccerr. That is right. We would not propose to use 
the money which we are asking for in this heading for any item which 
did not actually have to be ordered prior to the time all the funds 
for the ship became available. In other words, it would handle 
only the very long lead time items. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. I imagine vou would encounter considerable diff- 
culty. Here, you have a major construction program where certain 
essential parts take 2 years in lead time and yet there are other 
essential parts that require only 6 months. How can you balance 
off a working program in construction with part of it available in 
6 months and part 2 years? I take it the lead time means the avail- 
ability, or the delivery of those essential commodities to make up 
the construction of the ship? 

Admiral Leaeretr. Yes; it does. We must step back for the con- 
struction period of the machinery, for instance, to the point where 
it is needed in the installation in the ship. We have to go back 24 
months for turbine orders. As it stands today the turbines are 
actually controlling the delivery of the Forrestal type carrier; at least, 
they control the initial fixing of the completion date. 

Now, we have had some other things which have come up. 
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Mr. OsrertaG. I am not trying to develop the point as to the 
ultimate completion date. I am a bit disturbed over the tremendoys 
variation in lead time of essential parts. 

Admiral LeGGettT. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. And the coordination of the proper construction 
program, 

Admiral Leccerr. Yes. 

Mr. OstrertaG. These parts are so essential one to another, and 
yet the lead time on one may be 2 years and on another 6 month. 
It appears to be quite a problem. How do you approach this appar. 
ent difficulty? 

Admiral Leccrerr. The answer to that, sir, is this: The ship. 
scheduling agency in Philadelphia studies all of our erection curves 
for ships and studies the capacity of manufacturers in various fields 
to determine when certain equipment can be delivered and that 
means in a tight material situation certain material and equipment 
can be diverted from one ship to another, from one program to another. 
in order to meet these tight schedules, It is quite an operation. | 
wish that you would go up there someday. 





Monpay, Marcu 14, 1955. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 














RI OL SRRINRciisas cok oo acesnernssonpmerkeniaw es $56, 700,000 | $57,600,000 |_..._._.____. 

Unobligated balance brought forward____-.-.-.-.----.-------- 16, 497, 738 35, 483, 445 $54, 700, 000 
Total available for obligation_-........-...------ den 73, 197, 738 93, 083, 445 54, 700, 000 

Unobligated balance carried forward_---..-.........-.---------] —35, 483,445 | —54, 700,000 | —33, 572,000 
Obligations tnourred. -..... 5... -.. 5. pecan sest 37, 714, 293 38, 383, 445 21, 128, 000 


Obligations by activities 








Description | 1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 

r -| rns 

> Eigonl yoos 1005 program... .......-~ .24---------+2 2-222. | $6,199,839 | $1, 118, 064 $2, 200, 308 
5 PGR POURING oo ois 5 gn g nw apprinnd=ncaséhes 245,547 | 1, 690, 072 | 2, 099, 538 


7, 599, 683 | 3, 530, 053 | 3, 528, 000 


. Fiscal year 1950 program _- 
28, 669,224 | 32,045, 256 | 13, 300, 154 


. Fiscal year 8951 program_.__.._.-.....-..--.-.------------- 


eOone 











Obligations incurred_.._.____-- ji wills. ie eee 38, 383, 445 | 21, 128, 000 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


BUREAU OF SHIPS 


ital number of permanent positions 
,verage number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary , 492 $4, 650 
Average grade_ } 1S—H.2 5.5 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $4, 309 $4, 183 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions , 136, 574 $2, 575, 900 $1, 854, 400 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 5, 140 9, 900 7, 100 
Payment above basic rates_ _- 305 1, 200 OX, 100 
Total personal services 2, 019 000 , 959, 600 
lravel i j , 128 000 50, OOO 
Transportation of things 582 000 300, 000 
{ Communiéation services , 288 000 30, 000 
Rents and utility services _. 043 3, 000 2 000 
i Printing and reproduction 32, 010 25, OOO 20, 000 
Other contractual services E 603 000 8, 000, 000 
s Supplies and materials = 627 000 2, 000, 000 
Equipment 2, 827, 000 ¢ 000 20, 000, 000 
axes and assessments. 21, 084 2, 000 7,100 


Subtotal 2, 518, 384 41, 260, 000 32, 368, 700 
duet portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
bject class 09-_- 36, 135, 616 2, 876, 55! 700 


Obligations incurred 36, 768 38, 383, 44! 21, 128, 000 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Other contractual services_ - -- 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
8 Supplies and materials_- 
SUMMARY 


otal number of permanent positions- 
\verage number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year - 


\verage salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary_- $4, , 650 
Average grade ___- GS-6.2 iS-6.5 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $4, $4, 183 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions _- $11, 736, 574 $2, 900 $1, 854, 400 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 45, 140 G 900 100 
Payment above basic rates_-__- 399, 305 200 98, 100 


Total personal services_- 2, 181, 019 2, 000 , 959, 600 
Fravel__ é 151, 128 000 50, 000 
Transportation of things 391, 582 000 300, 000 
Communication services 41, 288 35, 000 30, 000 
Rents and utility services. 4,043 3, 000 2 000 
Printing and reproduction _- 32, 010 25, 000 20, 000 
Other contractual services , 463, 842 000 . 000, 000 
Supplies and materials_- 2, 736, 913 7 000 2, 000, 000 
% Equipment_ 2, 827, 000 27, 500, 000 000, 000 

Taxes and assessments_- 21, 084 2, 000 7, 100 


s 


p Subtotal 73, 849, 909 : 000 32. 368, 700 
educt portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
Dject class 09___ 36, 135, 616 2, 876, 555 , 240, 700 


Obligations incurred 37, 714, 293 38, 383, 445 , 128, 000 
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Analysis of excpenditures 





| 1954 actual ae HOGS catianaty 




















Obligated balance brought forward -.-_............--.--------- $22, 753, 677 $41, 047, 154 
Obligations incurred during the year...................---.-.-| 37,714, 298 38, 383, 445 21, 128. 000 

' 60,467,970 | 98,851,415 | 62,175,154 
Obligated balance carried forward_..................--- ..--| —60, 467,970 | —41, 047, 154 | 7,175, 154 


| 
Total expenditures (out of prior authorizations) --_......|_.........--.-- | 


87,804,261 | 55, 000, 000 


CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT 
AUTHORIZATION), NAVY 


Amounts available for liquidation of obligations incurred under contract 
authorizations 








1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 














Seeetation or ae S| Baie bh ds sin dic scscdcdwaaes dune O70, 460; O08 Fe. ft ce Sess 
Balance of appeegrietion to sacri brought forward from 
SN pnbdE ED dha de 46a os Sciatic cdwagannceddawn Live div awolemennwe $2, 195, 739 j___-- 
nD MINS «6. iia as db dda wdcene dau acdscubeekeewus 70, 454, 000 2, 195, 739 |_.-- 
re ee a —68, 258, 261 —2, 195, 739 


Amounts avatlable in excess of requirements, carried 
Ser ward te arRes UNE. id... 2. none cccccewsesns BTR FOP Rede tindcncencicd Fe dews 2 





Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


NS OE EN i I icons and ocan de casas enaeenadmnnant niencleskietaaeeael $8, 572, 000 
Rescission pursuant to 1956 appropriation Seca ah eee | -essbeeeedonl "a eeneer 


Unobligated, belancs earried forward... ........-....-cn00) occ sasenses= 


ORDNANCE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION (LIQUIDATION OF 
CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION ) 


Amounts available for liquidation of obligations incurred under contract authorizations 


| 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


IID «oi oc cctnccctencdskades éccceccsacce $10, 000,000 | $34, 000, 000 $28, 000, 000 





po ere —10, 000, 000 | —34, 000,000 | —28, 000, 000 
Amounts available in excess of requirements. .--.--.--.-.--|--------------|--------------|-------------- 





Amounts available for obligation 





1954 actual | | 1066 estimate | 1956 estimate 








Unobligated balance brought forward .................-------- | $38, 723,388 | $36,450,024 | $26, 445,70 
Recovery of prior year obligations..-.-..-...........---------- TEMES hoc ensenesvanculeson~ were 

Total available for obligation -.....................----- 39, 438, 833 36, 450,024 | 26, 445, = 
ORM gaens MNSNETEE ao cnnseneccenee--ceneneeesensses —2, 988, 809 | —10,004, 254 | ——9, 546, 000 


Unobligated balance carried forward _._._...-.-.--.------ 36, 450, 024 26, 445, 770 16, 899, 770 
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Obligations by activities 


ae | | | 
Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| 


Direct Obligations 


1 Pica! year i program - --~..-. —o— ms +4, 7 ee $8, = $7, 405, 000 
9 Fiscal year program. -. oF ; palcedtenh — 2, 053, 3 | 305, 116, 00% 

3. Fiscal year 1950 program. - - ndsse . tena 59, 133 500, 418, 000 
4 Fiscal year 1951 program. - - ae 277, 313 569, 1, 607, 004 


Obligations incurred --- céWaiashe ate tc 2, 988, 809 10, 004, 2: 9, 546, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate , 1956 estimate 


tal number of permanent positions 1, 90) 340 
\verage number of all employees 1, 685 271 


Number of employees at end of year 1, 556 225 


{verage salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary -- $4, 500 $4, 569 $4, 555 
Average grade. _. GS-6.3 6.4 GS+#:4 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 926 $4, 118 $411 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions $7, 037, 586 $1. 172, 200 $960, OOK 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 29, 292 5, 300 4, OOK 
Payments above basic rates 365, 143 50, 500 31, OO 


Total personal services 7, 432, 021 , 228, 000 O06 
2 Travel 15, 475 000 , OO 
3 Transportation of things 160, 330 298, 100 000 
7 Other contractual services 1, 391, 713 555, 400 530, 000 
9 Equipment , 906, 950 On 
5 Taxes and assessments 47, 750 8, 800 8, OO 
Subtotal 9, 047, 289 10, 004, 250 9, 546, 000 
educt portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
/bject classes 08 and 09 6, 058, 480 
Obligations incurred 2, 988, 809 10, 004, 25 


Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estim: 


bligated balance brought forward $43, 239, 247 $1, 145, 770 $145, 
/bligated balance carried forward -1, 145, 770 —145, 770 —145, 


Total expenditures (out of prior authorizations) 42, 093, 477 1,000, 000 | 


PROPOSED RESCISSION 


Mr. Suepparp. We will now refer to page 145 of the bill where you 
have some new language here wherein you recommend a rescission of 
38,572,000 of prior contract authority under the 1948-51 programs 
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I would like to have an explanation of that and know what is left, jf 
anything, other than the $8,572,000 reflected. 

Admiral Lecerrr. This is under the CSN appropriation, and this 
rescission is due to the cancellation of one of the experimental minp. 
sweeping devices which we commonly call the XMAP. We have 
built 2 dummy cylinders which we can tow and get the information 
from, and we are building 1 of the 2 originally authorized heavy ste 
cylinders which we will use to explode mines on and find out how good 
itis. Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Suepparp. We do not have a tab in the justifications here for 
that. I wish that you would give us in the record when it comes to 
you the figures and facts showing how you arrived at the amount 
recommended for rescission. If you have a table explaining this 
situation please insert it in the record at the same time. 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Obligational authority remaining after 1956 reduction 


Total obligational authority through fiscal year 1955__.__._.___ $1, 251, 861, 000 
Amount of proposed reduction in unfinanced contract authori- 

zation (representing the estimated cost of the minesweeper 

device eliminated from the 1950 program) _____-.---------- 8, 572, 000 


Total obligational authority remaining (includes $18,428,000 of 
unfinanced contract authorization) ____ Sisire whors aetna 1, 243, 289, 000 


STATUS OF AUTHORIZATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS, NAVY 


Admiral Ciexton. Do you wish us to show the amount of un- 
financed contract authority remaining as of June 30, 1956? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Admiral CLexton. $18,428,000 of unfinanced contract authority in 
the appropriation ‘Construction of ships, Navy.” 

Mr. Suepparp. If you will look at the table on the top of page 146 
of the bill you will find reflected there estimated obligations of 
$38,383,445 for 1955. How much has been obligated so far in the 
present fiscal year? 

Admiral Leacert. I will ask Captain James to answer that. 

Captain James. The amount obligated as of December 31, 1954, 
during the fiscal year 1955, is $9,200,000. The cumulative obligations 
against this appropriation to December 31, 1954, are $1,168,800,000. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Can we have an expenditure figure? 

Captain James. The expenditure for the fiscal year to December 31, 
1954, is $26, 300,000. The accumulated expenditure is $1,096,200,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your figure expresses a 6 months’ period of time. 
How do you anticipate that you are going to spend the balance 0 
that account in this fiscal year? 

Captain James. The balance in that account, sir, is to be expended 
against ships that are still under construction. There is a total of six; 
and for the completion of the authorized postdelivery work, the 
correction of defects and other final adjustments to contracts under 
which these ships are being built which will occur after the completion 
of the ships. 
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igated to be carried 
, $33,572,000 unobligated Leah : 
‘ r st ow $33,572, as ae > king? How 
Me om 1956 to ed f What is that for, oe Speseang 
such is contract authority and nw eee + ee ee nad 
much is ¢ s. The unobligated bal: let auaknet: ties 
nN AMES. re intend to apply ag “he 
Captain Jam 2 amounts that we in iation, as follows: 
it in creas ate ng hoonament under this eee ee cee prenam:; 
four programs being 3 rogram; $2,200,000 against t oo Sie the 
35,200,000 for the ane oiaa program; and $14,500. x 
e117 inst : 
$11,700,000 aga +0 sadist oi: aiaaiinss 
ane aa is t in the rece 
1991 program. 'e will insert at this poin e by the Department. 
Mr. a rage oe he ae to the committee by the I 
" atory , Si "g: 
. i eae referred to are as follows:) 
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CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS, NAVY 


Cash statement 





Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 1955 fi 1996 


$95, 747, 154 


0 


Unexpended cash, beginning of year ‘ $39, 251, 415 $95, 551, 415 
Add appropriation or estimate for year 56, 700, 000 57, 600, 000 


95, 747,15 4 
55, 000, 000 


Total available for expenditure 95,951,415 | 153, 551, 415 
Deduct expenditures during year 0 57, 804, 261 


Unexpended cash, end of year 95, 951, 415 95, 747, 154 40), 747, 154 


i 
| 
| 
meeenen = 


Construction of ships (liquidation of contract authorization), Navy 


CASH STATEMENT 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1954 1955 1956 


Unexpended cash, beginning of year 0 $2, 195, 739 
Add appropriation or estimate for year sidnkasvel $70, 454, , 000 ( 





Total available for expenditure ‘ 70, 454, 000 2, 195, 739 
Deduct expenditures during the year . 68, 258, 261 2, 195, 739 





Unexpended cash, end of year__..----------.-.- 2, 195, 739 0 


STATEMENT OF UNFINANCED CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


| 
Unfinanced contract authorization, beginning of year $97, 454, 000 "] $27,000,000 | $27, 000, 000 
Deduct cash to liquidate contract authorization | 70, 454, 000 | 0 | 0 
Rescission pursuant to 1956 appropriation act__.-.....--|---------- i 8, 572, 000 


Unfinanced contract authorization, end of year....-.....| 27, 000, 000 27, 000, 000 | 18, 428, 000 


DURATION OF PROGRAMS 


Mr. WiaaueswortH. When will this appropriation disappeai 

Admiral Leccerr. Generally, we figure about 7 years after the last 
money was put into it, so this should fade out about 1958. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. We are talking about fiscal year 1956 now, 
and as | understood one answer, there was going to be some money 
applied against the 1948 program in the fise “al vear 1957? Was my 
understanding correct about that? 

Admiral Leacrrr. Yes. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. I understood that there was an unobligated 
balance to be carried forward into the fiscal year 1957 of $33,572,000, 
and out of that figure $5,200,000 was to be applied to the 1948 pro- 
gram in the fiscal vear 1957. 

Admiral Leacerr. That is correct, sir. 

Captain James. There will be approximately $5,200,000 obligated 
and expended subsequent to the end of the 1956 fiscal year for these 
items that I mentioned before, sir; namely, the accomplishment of 
post-delivery remedial work on ships that we are completing, with the 
last completion date in this total program being as late as the 29th of 
December 1955. Subsequently, there will be inspections by our Board 
of Inspection and Survey to certify the acceptability of the ship. 
Inevitably during their inspection they will generate the need for cer- 
tain remedial measures. During the weacamey period, if you will, the 
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ships are subject to potential breakdowns which have to be funded. 
That is the major part of the requirement for this balance. 

The other requirement is for final contract adjustments, for escala- 
tion, and for such claims as the builders may place against us for work 
as they complete it. 

Mr. WiacLesworta. I am still not clear. Take, for instance, the 
1948 program. When will that be wound up? When can we write 
it off the books? 

Captain JAMES. 1957. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. In the fiscal year 1957? 

Captain James. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. In other words, the $5,200,000 you have men- 
tioned is the last payment contemplated in respect to the 1948 pro- 
gram? 

Captain James. As of this moment, sir, that is our anticipation; yes. 

Mr. WicGLesworts. That does not sound very confident to me. 

Captain James. That is our plan, sir. 

Mr. WiGeLeswortH. When will the 1949 program be out of the 
way? 

Captain James. In the same fiscal year. 

Mr. WiacLesworta. Also in the fiscal year 1957? 

Captain James. Yes. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. How about the 1950 and 1951 programs? 

Captain James. The 1950 and 1951 programs we expect to com- 
plete all the work and expenditures against them in the fiscal year 
1958. 

Mr. WiecLteswortuH. Both of them? 

Captain James. Both of them. 

Mr. WicaLeswortu. If your present estimates prove to be invalid, 
| presume that you will have to come back for a little more money in 
1957 and 1958; is that correct? 

Captain JAMrEs. That is correct, sir. 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. We have unfinanced contract authority. 

Mr. OstertTaGc. Admiral, is it true that you are gradually closing 
inone the period of time, taking the years 1948 and 1949 for example? 
You expect to complete the program in 1957? 

Admiral Leccertr. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Yet the programs for 1950 and 1951 will be com- 
pleted in 1958. 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 

Mr. Osterraa. In other words, the time period involved is rapidly 
becoming short, is it not? When do you expect the moneys already 
made available to expire? When will the funds being appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1956 be used? 

Admiral Leccrrr. We anticipate that an appropriation such as 
our shipbuilding and conversion appropriation under which we are 
asking for funds for 1956 will be closed out about 7 years after the last 
appropriation is granted, or after the last funds are granted under that 
particular appropriation. You see, we have had the shipbuilding and 
conversion appropriation since 1952, and if we get funds under that 
in 1956, that appropriation will then run at least until 1963 

Mr. OsterTAG. We appropriate the full amount required for any 
particular program, do we not? 
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Admiral Leccert. Yes, sir, but we would not get it all spent until 
1963. 

Mr. OstertaG, That is what I am attempting to determine. 

Admiral Leceert. Yes. 


ORDNANCE FoR New Construcrion 


Mr. SHepparp. Let us refer to page 164 of the bill. Under ‘“Ord- 
nance for new construction (liquidation of contract authorization),” 
you reflect in 1956 a request for $28 million. 

I have before me — cash recapitulation from page 13—A~4 of 
your justifications, wherein is reflected at the bottom of the page in 
the second column expenditures during 1955, net of reimbursements, 
of $35 million. That reflects a carryover of $145,770 into 1956, 
How much of that $35 million have you expended as of December 31? 

Admiral WirHIneron. $12,800,000, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn, Is that an expenditure figure? 

Admiral Wiruineton. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Well, that is half of the year. Why do you con- 
template you will be able to spend as much as is reflected here on this 
page? It would occur to me that you would have a bigger carryover 
than $145,770. 

Admiral Wirxaineton. If you will look at the 1954 figures there, we 
came within $1,100,000 of spending what had been made available to 
us. We expect the bills in the second half of the fiscal year to be 
heavier than in the first half. 

Mr. SHepparp. You expect the rate of expenditure to increase? 

Admiral Wirnincton. We expect the rate of spending to increase 
in the second 6 months. 

Mr. SHepparp. What percentage of increase do you contemplate? 

Admiral WirHineton. We expect to spend approximately the $35 
million we show on the table. 

Mr. SHepparD. Does that figure reflect a pretty careful survey 
from your previous experience in that field of expenditure? 

Admiral WirHineton. Yes. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. This is solely to liquidate the contract av- 
thority previously granted under the appropriation ‘Ordnance for 
new construction?” 

Admiral Wiruineton. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Back in 1954 we had an unfinanced balance 
at the beginning of the year of $93 million which you reduced by 
$10 million, leaving $83 million unfinanced at the beginning of the 
current fiscal year; is that right? 

Admiral WirnincTon. That is correct, and $34 million from that 
leaves $49 million. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. You anticipate liquidating $34 million of the 
$83 million in the current fiscal year, but as a matter of fact, to date, 
or to the end of December, you have liquidated $12,800,000? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. If you liquidate $34 million in this year, that 
will leave $49 million unliquidated as of June 30, 1955? 

Admiral Wiruineton. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. And you are asking to cut that down to $21 
million in the fiscal year 1956? 
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Admiral Wiraineton. Yes. We are asking for $28 million in 
cash. ’ . . B 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Admiral, we will insert your explanatory statement 
ou this item at this point. | 

The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation **Ordnance for 
sew construction, Navy,” established by Public Law 202, 80th Congress, is a 
continuing appropriation which has provided authority for procurement of 
ordnance material, including ammunition, for ships in the Navy shipbuilding and 
onversion programs approved during fiscal years 1948 through 1951. In pro- 
gams subsequent to fiscal year 1951, ordnance equipage is provided for under 
(rdnance subheads of the appropriation “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy”’; 
ymmunition is provided under the Bureau of Ordnance annual appropriation, 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy.”” Commencing with fiscal year 1956, ammunition 
yill be procured under the appropriation ‘‘Navy military procurement.” 

Total obligational authority of $356,123,000 has been provided under this 

appropriation title. It is estimated that $339 million (95.2 percent) of the total 
guthorized will be obligated by June 30, 1956. An unprogramed reserve of 
316,900,000 in contract authority exists. This is a paper figure, not money 
appropriated. Although it is improbable that this contract authority will be 
needed to complete these programs, it is believed to be prudent, in order to be in 
aposition to meet unforeseen contingencies, to leave it in the program for another 
year. 
' Partial liquidation of obligations incurred under this authority has been ae- 
complished by annual cash appropriations totaling $307,123,000. The $28 
nillion cash requested under the appropriation ‘‘Ordnance for new construction 
liquidation of contract authorization), Navy” is the amount estimated to be 
required in fiscal year 1956 to provide for liquidation of obligations incurred under 
unfinanced contract authority granted in prior years. 
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Monpay, MARCH 14, 1955, 


SHIPS AND FACILITIES, NAVY 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. WILSON D. LEGGETT, JR., USN, CHIEF, BUREAU 0; 
SHIPS 

CAPT. RALPH K. JAMES, USN, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF SHIP; 

CAPT. RAWSON N. BENNET, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BUREAD 07 
ELECTRONICS, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

HAROLD R. LOGAN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER FOR BUDGET 
BUREAU OF SHIPS 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 


REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate _ - 
Transferred to “Relief and Rehabilitation in Korea’’ pursuant 
to Public Law 207 


1954 actual 


$896, 400, 000 
—18, 000, 000 


1955 estimate 


$818, 681, 000 


1956 estimate 


$786, 700, 000 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate 


878, 400, 000 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources..................-- | 2, 948, 000 


Reimbursements from other accounts 
Anticipated payments to be received in future years from 
reserve balances, sec. 110, Public Law 778- SL ROE 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. __- 


109, 422, 265 


990, 770, 265 
58, 245, 112 | 


|— 


818, 681, 000 | 


2, 938, 000 


96, 348, 000 


40, 000, 000 


957, 967, 000 
—25, 000, 000 


786, 700, 000 
1, 500, 000 
76, 761, 000 


864, 961, 000 





Obligations incurred 932, 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Goods and services paid by the Federal Republic of | 
Germany and the Berlin — Saas | 
“Servicewide operations, Navy’’_- 
“Medical care, Navy” 
“Operating expenses, Public Building Service” 
“Ordnance and fac ilities, Navy’ aa 
“Research, Navy 
“Servicewide supply and finance, Navy” 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Civil engineering, Navy’’-- 
“Military personnel, Navy” ate ee aeceiice 
“Navy military procurement”’: 
Direct obligations__- se cleat ie _.| = 
Reimbursable obligations. - - -- 
‘“‘Navy personnel, general expenses”’ 
“Operating expenses, Atomic Energy Commission’’.......| — 
“Research and development, Army” aanie 
“Research and development, Navy”’: 
Direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligs ations- 
“Servicewide operations, Nav y’ ‘ 
“Servicewide supply and finance, Navy” 





Total obligations - 86 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are derived from the following: 


2 525, 153 


| 
5, 592, 892 | 
—10, 673, 000 | 
—33, 200 | 
1, 300, 000 | 
—10, 000 | 


| —52, 534, 215 


— 25, 000 
— 223, 447 
—101, 670 





57, 324, 708 | 


932, 967, 000 ’ 


4, 451, 000 
3, 000 





864, 961, 000 


47, 000 |__- 


~ 85,000 |=... 


1,864, 000 |--_- 


— 43, 064, 000 
— 14, 373, 000 


878, 972, 000° 


864, 961, 00 





property, 63 Stat. 384; and assistance to Allied forces,’’ 64 Stat. 1235. 


The obligated balance shown in the ‘Analysis of Expenditures 


“Sale of personal 


’”’ schedule takes account of anticipated 


payments from reserved balances under sec. 110, Public Law 778, as follows: June 30, 1955, $40,000,00 


June 30, 1956, $10,000,000. 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual 


Direct Obligations 

ted funds: 
Maintenance and operation of active fleet 
Maintenance and pre vation of Reserve Fleet 
Maintenance and operation of Naval Reserve vessel 
Fuel for ships 
Maintenance of electronics 
Fleet support facilities 
Departmental administration 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 


ursements from non-Federal sources: 
Maintenance and operation of active fleet 2, 523, 000 
Fleet support facilities_--.-- 5, 000 


Total reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
| direct obligations 


tions Payable Out of Peimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


enanece and operation of active fleet _ 619, 735 110, 850, 000 
enance and preservation of Reserve Fleet 21, 594 70, 000 
tenance and operation of Naval Reserve vessel 
i lor ships 3, 100, : 000 3 Ooo 
ntenance of electronics_ _- 900, 000 994 000 
pport facilities , 950, 350. 000 50. 000 
vartmental administration - - » OU 5, 000 5 000 


6, 700, 000 
1, 500, 00 
6, 761, 000 5 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts- -- ie -< 


Total obligations___- 


4, 961, 000 
Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


BUREAU OF SHIPS 
Summary of personal services 


tal number of permanent positions 
e equivalent of all other positions 
rage number of all emy loyees 
ber of employees at end of year- 


salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
raded positions: Average salary 
as nal service obligations: 
cope Permanent positions 95 $67, $52, 270, 600 
4, 961, 00 itions other than permanent 52, 44, 400 
I ular pay in excess of 52-week base. 4 60, 202, 600 
yment above basic rates . Y2 3, 344, | 2, 516, 400 
personal ie 
otal personal service obligations - 216, 263, 83% 1, 312, 55, 034, 000 


ticipated 
(),000, 0% Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
Personal services__..----- 214, 253, 832 , 307, 700 54, 029, 000 
02 Travel J : , O15, 167 », 968, 300 5. 792, 000 
03 Transportation of things i ng 3, 060 3, 632, 600 3, 360, 000 
(4 Communication services , 3, 300, 829 3, 137, 800 3, 200, 000 
05 Rents and utility services___- . 943, 391 , 337, 100 , 687, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction -_- ; ee 2, 152. 690 , 893, 500 , 781, 000 
07 Other contractual services 243, 28, 172 341, 071, 700 383, 523, 800 
Services performed by other agencies___- , 229, 129 24, 847, 000 23, 800, 000 
Labor contracts with foreign governments ! 9, 792, 000 , 384, 000 . 889, VOU 
Labor provided by Federal Republic of Germany 
and Berlin Magistrat 2_- ‘ 1, 981, 400 2, 025, 000 , 974. 000 
08 Supplies and materials Ean 7 219, 801, 000 211, 404, 400 235, 917, 200 


Average number of persons—1954, 11,052; 1955, 11,715; 1956, 12,290. 
‘ Average number of persons—1954, 1,896; 1955, 1,938; 1956, 1,889. 


59136—55 43 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





Pe eeneeens 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estima 





ee 


| 
BUREAU OF SHIPS—continued } 
| 
Direct Obligations—Continued 


Appropriated funds—Continued : 
09 Equipment---_- $54, 163,000 | $69, 830, 000 $52, 814. om 
10 Lands and structures. .......-..........-. 269, 939 289, 600 306, 00 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 965 1, 000 1 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 35. 132 35, 800 35, 9 
15 Taxes and assessments j 1, 760, 118 995 5, 500 602. 00 


Total obligations from appropriated funds_...--..-.| 777, 532. 824 753, 161, 000 | 85, 711. 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: re kip ee: ster 
01 Personal services___- 128, 000 120, 000 120, 009 
08 Supplies and materials__._- ad 1, 768, 000 . 762, 000 1, 182. 0 


OD DO ica ns cn netnietbecss <0ibetieniicdabeaasel i. 052, 000 1, 056, 000 198, (0 


Total reimbursements from non-Federal sources - - - 2, 948, 000 2, 938, 000 | 1, 500, 00 


Total direct obligations 780, 480, 824 756, 099, 000 | 787, 211, 20 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 

Accounts 
Personal services ___- ; Di 2 Bie ; 1, 882, 000 | 885, 000 | 885, 00 
Other contractual services_ : 11, 100, 000 | &, 500, 000 | 5, 000, 00 
Supplies and materials__--_--_-- ee ian 44, 241, 000 65, 217,000 | 45, 863. (0 
Equipment. pie ee ; 28, 452, 000 47, 360, 000 | 25, 000, (00 
Taxes and assessments aa ceuwa saan 27, 000 13, 000 | 13, 000 





| 
} } 
| | 
setesiatinnst —|—_—__-_—_-_—_- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 

other accounts. -.. si ahiliaactieh ind thincalachbtbtod a abate tad 85, 702, 000 121, 975, 000 | 
| 
Total obligations___---- 3 866, 182,824 | 878, 074, 000 863, 972, 206 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions. ---- pee 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__..------- 
Average number of all employees 4 
Number of employees at end of year- - 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent... 


Total personal services ‘ 385 | 11, 600 |_-- 
Travel._. 726 4,000 | 
Tr: ansportatic yn of ‘things : § 500 |_- 
Other contractual services - ; , 35% 300 

Services performed by other r agencies.__- Jaomene , 
Supplies and materials____- ae iano Lica 71, 493 21, 600 
Equipment 12, 125 20, 000 
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Total obligations... ae 348 


ALLOCATION TO TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Other contractual services 238, 862 546, $695, 000 
Supplies and materials 275, 312 291, 800 | 291, 80 
Equipment ; 13, 157 2,000 | 2, 0 


Total obligations 527, 331, 840, 000 | 938, 800 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Other contractual services--.--..-..--- lalate wise aa ahaa 


ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 











Other contractual services 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


—e eR RENEE — a a esmuneneees 


Stimate Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





— — — - — - — ———$______— - a mune 


SUMMARY 


Summary of Personal Services 


ta] number of permanent positions 61. 107 
814, OO Pell-tit juivalent of all other positions. -- hoe il 
306, 00 we number of all employees 48. 668 
1, On “»mber of employees at end of year : 34. 304 
35, 20 — 
602, 00 iyerage salaries and grades: 
in General schedule grades: 
». 711, 0 Average salary , ‘ : $4, 492 $4. $4. 802 


— A verage grade S ED GS-6.2 iS-6.5 13-68 
raded positions: Average salary- . $4, 309 $4, 18: 3. 592 
120, On : 
» 182. 00 sonal service obligations: 
198, 00 , manent positions... itebasoke 34: $67, $5! 600 
5 . Positions other than permanent 675 55, 400 
1 OUU, OO secular pay in excess of 52-week base -- ; 786, | 600 
, ent above basic rates__....-.--- ; Fades , 005, 9% 2, 400 
, oll, 
tal personal service obligations. ..............-..---- 216, 267, 2 5 000 


Direct Cbligations 


ropriated funds: 
Personal services_.._.-.-- so ed ‘ 214, 257, 217 | 70, 319, ¢ 54, 029, 000 
rravel.. ! ‘“ ; nam ; 7 - 6, 016, 893 5, 972, 36 5. 792, 000 
Transportation of things es ied e 3, 566, 278 3. 633, 3, 360, 000 
Communication services. -- : 3, 300, 829 3. 137, § 3, 200, 000 
Rents and utility services__..-.--- ‘ heads : 8. 943, 391 7, 337, 1¢ 7, 687. 000 
Printing and reproduction - -- bis ‘ 2, 152, 690 1, 893, 5 i . 000 
Other contractual services - - - . 3 244. , 586 341, 618, 2 384, 218, 800 
Services performed by other agencies ; . 178 24, 847, 23, 800, 000 
Labor contracts with foreign governments ! ; 9,792,000 | 10, 384, 10, 889, 000 

Labor provided by Federal Republic of Germany | 
and the Berlin Magistrat 2 eiebcamiataiel 1, 981, 400 2, 025. 1, 974, 000 
Supplies and materials __- =m | 220,147,805 | 211, 717, 236, 209, 000 
09 Equipment. eabbidute 54, 188, 282 , 852, 52. 816, 000 
10 Lands and structures - -- ae 269, 939 2-9, 306, 000 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims ons 965 | i | 1, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ --_-_--- oe ona 35, 132 35, 35, 200 
Taxes and assessments-.-.- ----- ‘ 1, 760, 118 f 602, 000 


786, 700, 000 


bursements from non-Federal sources: 
Personal services- -- sande ; nae 128, 000 20, } 20, 000 
Supplies and materials ‘ a : a 1, 768, 000 . 762, 82, 000 
Equipment-.-_...-- = . i ; ; 1, 052, 000 , 056, 98, 000 


Total reimbursements from non-Federal sources 2, 948, 000 2, 938, 000 


Total direct obligations_- Niles ott alent 781, 622, 703 56, 997, 788, 200, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements 
From Other Accounts 


Personal services... __- . “ 1, 882, 000 885, 000 885, 000 
Other contractual services_..._______- ata ; 11, 100, 000 8, 500, 000 5, 000, 000 

ipplies and materials____-_- tein ; ; 44, 241, 000 65, 217, 000 45, 863, 000 

yment ‘oo : , ae eas 28, 452, 000 47, 360, 000 25, 000, 000 

enor. on) ind assessments caciaa . 27, 000 13, 000 13, 000 


” ii T : : . = te 
291, 8 otal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts. inedan keegan ; 85, 702, 000 121, 975, 000 76, 761, 000 


Total obligations___..__- 3 nh Dp.es 867, 324,703 | 878, 972, 000 864, 961, 000 





Average number of persons—1954, 11,052; 1955, 11,715; 1956, 12.290. 
? Average number of persons—1954, 1,896; 1955, 1,938; 1956, 1,889. 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward________- eae 5 ; = 920, 922 | $657, 540,353 | $493, 419 ay 


Adjustment in obligations of prior years__-._- ,511,592 | 27,764,013 
Obligations incurred during the year_.____-_- ae Ser 939° 525, 153 | 932, 967, 000 864, 961. 0M) 


1, 923, 957, 667 1. 618, 271, 366 | 1. 


, 358, 373. 0m 
Obligations transferred to “Research and development, a 


Un eR 8 een cataxce _.-.-| —47, 406, 385 | 
Oblig: ations transferred to “Nav y military procurement,’ ’ pur- 

suant to 1956 appropriation act eS : --|- of ‘ ; -| —89, 200. ony 
Reimbursements - |—112, 370, 265 | —99, 286,000 | —78) 261’ jug 
Payments anticipated in prior years from reserved balance, | ae 
sec. 110, Publie Law 778 xonwe ood aewmeeRaunet | dioica diese tees | —19, 000. ow 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account_..___. we |—113, 166,981 |  —2) 468° jy 
Obligated balance carried forward__........__._.._._____- |—657, 540, 353 |—493, 412 2,000 | —489/ 444’ (yy 
COE NC ewe ; 1, 154, 047, 049 R65, 000, 000 680, 000, Oo 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations - -_. ih ia aa --| 564,025,951 | 435,000,000 | — 450, 000. 0m 
Out of prior authorizations....____.- _------------------| 590,021,098 | 430, 000, 000 2330, 000. 0 


| \ 


Mr. Suepparb. We will now take up the items under consideration, 
“Ships and facilities, Navy.” 
Your appropriation for 1955 was $818,681,000. The estimate for 
1956 is $786,700,000. 
REIMBURSEMENTS 


I notice that this item involves substantial reimbursements, and 
they vary somewhat from year to year. What do they cover and 
what is the reason for the substantial variations reflected here? Also, 
why does the amount on the first green sheet that I have just referred 
to here vary somewhat from corresponding figures on the fourth 
green sheet? 

Admiral Leccrrr. The reimbursements cover items which are 
sold to other Government departments, to the shipbuilding appro- 
priation, to the naval stock fund, and to MST, and we have a major 
change in reimbursements this year in the operation of the Navy 
industrial fund. 

We also have a considerable reimbursement under mutual defense 
assistance program which has been declining quite radically during 
the recent years. 

The total reimbursements under the mutual defense varied from 
$35,637,000 in 1954 up to $64,115,000 in 1955, and in 1956 we antic 
pate a reduction to $16,468,000. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I notice a substantial unobligated balance in 1954 
of approximately $58 million plus, and a projected savings of $25 mil- 
lion for 1955. Why is that? 

Admiral Leaeert. I will ask Captain James to answer that. 

Captain James. Currently, sir, there are funds approximating 
$25 million held in the Bureau of the Budget’s reserve which we a 
the moment do not foresee the ultimate need for. The picture may 
perforce change before the end of the year, but as of the time this 
budget was prepared it was otinaeed we would save $25 million 
against those funds appropriated in 1955. 
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\ir. SHEPPARD. What is your present obligation figure, and what 
jo you have to say as to the current validity of the $25 million figure? 

Captain James. Our present obligation figure, sir, is $407,844,000 
as of December 31. With your permission, I would also like to add 
the obligation plus commitment figure for the same date. 

\lr. SHEPPARD. Very well. 

Captain James. That figure is $500,803 ,000. 

\fr, WiacLteswortH. A combination of the two? 

Captain James. A combination of the two; yes. 

The validity of the $25 million savings is still supported by our 
current position. 

\r. WiccLeswortu. Can we have an expenditure figure also? 

Captain James. The expenditure figure for the same date, December 
1. 1954, is $402 ,406,000. 


COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS 


\lr. SHEPPARD. Briefly sketch for us the nature of each of the 
comparative transfers shown and why you want to make them. 

\ir. Logan, The comparative transfers shown in each of the 
1954-55 columns are the amount of funds that we get transferred into 
or out of our appropriation in order to make them comparable with 
the basis on which the 1956 estimate is being prepared, and that is the 
primary reason for showing the comparative transfers—to show the 
prior years and current year on a comparable basis. 

The transfers consist of items for the support of the Berlin magis- 
trate, the United States equivalent of deutschemarks support for naval 
forces in Germany, and the transfer of responsibilities surrounding 
the reorganization of the naval station at San Diego, in which functions 
were shifted between the Bureau of Ships and the other bureaus and 
offices of the Navy Department. 

That is a summary of the transfers shown in the green sheet. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is the item reflected of $4,451,000 related to the 
general provisions in the bill? 

Mr. Logan. Yes, sir. It is related to the deutschemark support 
for the Republic of German forces. 


OPERATION OF OCEAN STATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. In the language of the bill I notice it is proposed 
to continue the transfer of some $15,700,000 to the Coast Guard for 
ocean stations. 

Admiral. is this to be a continuing budgetary policy, and just what 
would happen if we were to delete this from the Navy budget? 

Admiral Leacerr. It has been determined this is a proper Depart- 
ment of Defense service, to maintain and operate these weather ships 
in the Coast Guard, and as to what would happen if it were deleted 
fom the Department of Defense budget—we would not have the 
weather ships. I think Admiral Clexton would like to contribute. 

Mr. Suepparp. While you are budgeting for this for Navy’s benefit, 
vou are transferring the money over to the Coast Guard for the purpose 
of having them supply the information to the tune of $15,700,000. 

Admiral CLexton. The Coast Guard supplies the ships and the 
men and the Department of Commerce supplies the aerologists who 
go on the ships. 
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Mr. SuepparD. Is the Navy, within the confines of its own orgap. 
izational abilities, capable of doing this job? 

Admiral CLexton. This is not the type of work which the Navy js 
supposed to do. The Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Bureau of the Budget determined that the Coag, 
Guard would do this work, and the Navy would pay them for it, 

Mr. SuepparpD. The Navy does not have the capability within 
itself, equipmentwise and otherwise, to do this type of job? 

Admiral CLtexton. Correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you want the information you will have ty 
delegate that job to a governmental agency that does have the ability. 
the equipment, and so forth? . 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct, and it has been determined that 
the Department of Defense needs this information and ocean coverage 
as a vital part of the system, and therefore we are going to pay for it 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE SALARIES 


Mr. SHepparpb. On page 5 of the green sheets there is reflected a 
considerable drop in employment. What is the situation that causes 
this reflection? 

Captain James. In discussing a similar problem under the ship- 
building appropriation, Mr. Chairman, I supplied for the benefit of 
the committee the basic information. It is again this problem of 
the conversion of all of our naval shipyards to the industrial fund type 
of accounting under which procedure the kind of work we would be 
performing in a shipyard is not shown directly then as the total 
number of permanent positions established to accomplish that work 
under object class 01. Instead, it is shown under object classifica- 
tion 07 on the next page as an increase in contractual services between 
the 1954, 1955, and 1956 fiscal years. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. | notice a change upward in the average salaries 
in the graded category. There is reflected in the ungraded a very sub- 
stantial drop. What is the explanation of that? 

Captain James. Again, sir, it is this problem of having taken out 
of the base from which this table is prepared that large number of 
unclassified people that are in the shipyards, leaving a residual number 
in the other directly funded activities that caused this decrease in the 
ungraded average salary and the high concentration of higher graded 
people, such as we have in our laboratories, caused the average salary 
of the graded employees to increase correspondingly. 


USE OF PROJECT ORDER SYSTEM 


Mr. SHepparp. Do you utilize the so-called project order system 
under this particular appropriation, and if so, generally for what pur- 
pose is it, and how is it reflected in the figures that we have before us’ 

Admiral Leccrerr. We do use the project order system in this 
appropriation which we have before you, and it is reflected in the funds 
which are carried over into subsequent years. Project orders are 
utilized. These are interbureau contracts for those items which cannot 
be completed the first year in which the appropriation is available ior 
obligations. 

Mr. Sueppard. Do you consider this system then essential to the 
function? 
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Admiral Leccetr. Yes. This project order system is essential to 
the function. 
ALLOCATION TO COAST GUARD 


Mr. SHEPPARD. On page 143 of the printed bill you show an alloca- 
tion of funds to the Treasury Department. What is that for? 

Admiral Leacertr. This transfer is to the Coast Guard in connection 
with the installation of certain sonar stations, and for parts we furnish 
in connection with some of the Coast Guard electronics installations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Can you give us at this point in the record a 
breakdown of expenditures, as you require expenditures to be made, 
to the other agency; to wit, the Coast Guard? 

Admiral Leccretr. We will furnish it for the record. 

The following information was furnished for the record:) 

Treasury Department 

Sonar installation on Coast Guard vessels be $695, 000 


Maintenence of Navy owned electronic equipment on Coast Guard 


} 
vessels 


293, 800 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will stand adjourned until 1:30 o’clock this 
afternoon. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. SoepparpD. Are there any inquiries with reference to the green 
sheets? 
FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. WiagGLeswortaH. I understand from the green sheets that the 
request is $786,700,000 as compared to $818,681,000 in the current 
fiscal year; but that when you take into account the various reim- 
bursements and comparative transfers, it appears you contemplate 
an availability in fiscal 1956 of $846,961,000 as compared with 
878,972,000 or a reduction of about $14 million. That is correct, 
is it not? 

Captain JAMEs. Yes, sir. 


REIMBURSABLES FROM NON-FEDERAL SOURCES 


Mr. Wiaateswortu. I notice against reimbursements from non- 
Federal sources your estimate for 1956 is $1,500,000 as compared to 

38,000 in the current year. What are those reimbursements and 
why the decrease? 

Captain JamEs. Those reimbursements stem from a number of 
sources in the 1955 estimates. In the 1955 estimate there are those 
alvances to Allied Forces which are made by authority of the CNO to 
pick up certain obligations that are defrayed out of this appropriation 
ud result in reimbursements to it. The other area is the sale of 
personal property, the authority for which lapses with the fiscal year 
1955. There is no such provision there in the 1956 estimate for income 
irom that source. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. You mean there is no personal property to be 
wld, or that the proceeds go elsewhere? 

Captain James. The proceeds go elsewhere. 


Mr. Wiaeteswortn. Where do they go? 
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Captain James. To miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. That accounts for the reduction betwee, 
1954 and 1955. 

Captain James. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Similarly, with reference to the item rein. 
bursement from other accounts where you had over $109 million jy 
1954, you estimate $96,348,000 for the current year and only 
$76,761,000 in fiscal 1956. What is the explanation of that? 

Captain James. That is essentially the problem of MDAP rein. 
bursements falling off considerably in fiscal 1956 as contrasted to the 
estimate for fiscal year 1955. In the 1955 fiscal year, we are estimating 
$64,115,000 collections from MDAP as against anticipated collections 
in this area of $16,468,000 in 1956. 

There are other elements, pluses and minuses, but those are the 
major differences in collections. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You mean there is less Navy material to be 
delivered for MDAP purposes in 1956? 

Captain James. That Is correct. 


ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. WiccieswortH. What about the next item ‘Anticipated pay- 
ments to be received in future years from reserve balances, section 
110 Public Law 778,” where you had $40 million in the current year 
and have nothing indicated for fiscal 1956? 

Captain James. That is a reflection of a new law for the admin- 
istration of the fiscal affairs within the Department of Defense on 
the MDAP program. In 1955 and subsequent years, we are permitted 
by law to anticipate reimbursements and to obligate against it in the 
year when the need exists. The collection, however, of the reimburse- 
ment occurs when the material is delivered, and that portion of the 
MDAP program is anticipated will not be delivered until after fiscal 
1955 and the collections will occur later. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. So you know as a fact that you will get 
nothing in fiscal 1956. 

Captain James. No, sir. This is part of the obligational authority 
that we have in 1955 that will be collected after fiscal 1955. We are 
not at this point able to predict what the anticipated reimbursements 
for the 1956 MDAP program are, so that there is no comparable 
entry. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. To the extent you do in fact make collections 
during fiscal 1956, will there be funds which you could set aside in a 
reserve? 

Captain James. Those that would be collected in 1956 would be 
collections that would offset this obligational authority which we 
have used in the 1955 anticipated reimbursements. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Well, for the sake of example, suppose we 
pick up $40 million in 1956, as you did in 1955, would that not mea 
your net availability for that year would be $40 million in excess of 
what you now anticipate the needs of that year to be? 

Captain James. No, sir. The estimate of the need develops with 
the beginning of the program. The authority from the Bureau of the 
Budget is to anticipate a reimbursement and to obligate against 
that reimbursement in the present fiscal year. This $40 million, 
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however, Will be the actual collection of the reimbursement to offset 
that obligational authority which we are using in 1955. There will be 
$16.5 million which we would expect to collect in fiscal 1956, but it 
will be offset against the obligational authority which we are extended 
in fiseal 1956 by having anticipated a reimbursement. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Does that mean that if there are any receipts 
in 1956 that you have not estimated here, there will be corresponding 
additional obligations in 1956? 

Captain James. No, sir. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. | understand then, from what has been said 
off the record that the explanation of carrying no figure in respect to 
fiscal 1956 is that under the new accounting arrangements between 
MDAP and the armed services, the armed services in effect are given 
authority by the Bureau of the Budget to overobligate for certain 
\MDAP purposes subject to reimbursement from MDAP appropria- 
tions which may be reflected ultimately in respect to fiscal 1956, or 
may not be effected until subse ‘quently? 

Admiral Leccertr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


DEUTSCHEMARK CREDITS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. Now on the item of deutschemark credits, 
what is the sum total available to the Navy in fiscal 1956? 

Captain James. Included in our 1956 budget estimate is $4.4 
milion. We will discuss that when we get to the appropriate budget 
activity involved. 

Mr. WicGtesworta. I thought we were told—I think before the 
full subcommittee—that the figure was something over $6 million? 

Captain James. I must confess I do not know. 

Admiral CLexton. It must have been an error. $4.4 million is 
the total which the Navy has in deutschemarks and it is all in this 
appropriation “Ships and facilities.”’ 

Mr. Wiec.tesworta. That is the total available to the Navy in 
fiscal 1956? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Mr. WiegaLeswortu. $4,451,000, the same as you have in fiscal 


1955? 


Captain JAMes. Approximately the same; yes, sir. 


INCREASES IN OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES AND SUPPLIES AND 
MATERIALS 


Mr. Wice_eswortu. I assume it will be developed in detail as we 
go along, but I notice on page 6 of the green sheets “Summary of direct 
obligations” that you show an increase from $341.6 million to $384.2 
million under other contractual services, and also an increase from 
$211.2 million t os $236.2 million in reference to supplies and materials. 

Mr. SHepparp. That will show up as we come to our projects. 

Mr. W IGGLESWORTH. I suppose it will, in detail; but, in general, 
what is the reason for those increases? 

Captain James. Are you speaking of the object classification 07? 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. 07 and 08. 

Captain James. That again in 07 is the reflection of the conversion 
of our shipyards to the NIF industrial accounting program, wherein 
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we are showing that increase for the work performed in NIF shipyapnjs 
as an increase in contractual services. Then in O8 the decrease } 
1955 is due to the same factor of NIF operations at shipyards whic 
are in part covered in the 07 account and in part by the 08 account. 

Mr. WiceLeswortnH. But it was the increase in 1956 I was referring 
to. 

Captain James. The increase in 1956 is in part what I have de. 
scribed and the balance of it is a reflection of the request for additiona| 
funds for operation of the Ship Parts Control Center which wil] be 
discussed in activity 1D. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATIONS DATA 


Mr. Suepparp. At this point in the record we will insert pages 2, 3. 
and 4 of the justifications. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


SHIPS AND FacrLitiges, NAvy 
APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


The ships of the United States Navy are maintained and operated by the appro- 
priation “Ships and facilities, Navy.’’ Incident to this primary mission of th 
appropriation is the necessity of providing for the shore facilities which back up 
the fleet and keep it in good condition. Another major purpose of the appropria- 
tion is to provide for technical assistance in the Bureau headquarters in Washing- 
ton; maintenance of electronics equipment; and finance a program of industrial 
mobilization. 


The fleets 


The Navy’s ships are financed in three major programs. The first is the active 
fleet and supporting service craft, providing the surface and undersea striking 
power of the United States Navy. To maintain the ships of the active fleet ina 
state of material readiness and combat efficiency is the major function of the 
appropriation. Approximately one-half of the total estimate is devoted to this 
end. The funds requested provide for the operating costs, repairs and alterations 
necessary to keep the ships of the active fleet ready for action as required through- 
out the world. The program for fiscal year 1956 provides for the overhaul of 
ships, in accordance with the planned schedule of the Chief of Naval Operations. 
A major program is included which provides for the procurement and rehabilita- 
tion of hull and machinery components necessary to support the ships of the fleet. 
Repair parts sufficient to maintain the fleet and provide ready stocks where re- 
quired are also financed from these funds. Ship designs, ships allowance lists, 
and certain fleet services are included in this program. 

The second major grouping of ships is in the reserve fleet. This fleet consists 
of ships ranging in size from aircraft carriers to landing ships, harbored in a dozen 
berthing areas along the American coast. These ships must be maintained so as 
not to deteriorate beyond usefulness and to be ready in the event of a sudden 
emergency. 

The third major grouping is the reserve training fleet, comprised of ships and 
craft used as training vessels to keep reservists abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in the Navy by means of periodic cruises. A program is provided whic! 
maintains and operates these reserve training vessels. 

A separate program is maintained to provide fuel, water, and utiltity services 
for the ships of all the fleets. 


Technical programs 


A major technical program is maintenance of electronics. The highly com- 
plex nature of electronic equipment has necessitated special programs for installa- 
tion surveys, preparation of maintenance publications, assistance in the installa- 
tion and maintenance of new types of electronic equipment and for the procurement 
of ancillary electronic material and insurance repair parts for installation and 
maintenance of electronic equipment under the financial responsibility of the 
Bureau of Ships. 
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I:xperience has shown that in the event of a sudden emergency, certain facilities 
be readily available to support the rapidly expanding operating forces 
re, an industrial mobilization program is provided to maintain necessary 
facilities in a standby condition from which they may be expanded upon 
lization. 
pport facilities and departmental expenses 

The shore facilities required to support the ships of the fleets, and the various 
ommand organizations of the Navy, are financed under the fleet support facilities 

rogram. This program provides funds for a large number of shore activities 

the United States, including the naval shipyards, submarine bases, and fleet 
ind headquarters. In the Pacific area, a number of bases and repair 
facilities are supported, including those at Yokosuka and Sasebo, Japan, at Subic 
Bav in the Philippines and on the island of Guam. In the European and Medi- 
terranean areas, naval and international commands are supported in England, 
Germany, Italy, and Turkey. 

Funds are provided for procurement, installation, and maintenance of Bureau 
of Ships equipment at training activities, testing of equipment under procurement 
and standardization of items. Departmental funds are required by the Bureau 
for administration of the various programs under this appropriation. Funds 

included for salaries, travel, and supplies necessary to support the 2,293 
man-years of employment which are estimated to be required under this appro- 


priation. 


Employee un iforms 


Included in the estimates is $232,000 for the payment of uniform allowances to 


villian employees under the provisions of Public Law 763. Firefighter personnel 
‘e required to wear uniforms by the Manual on Fire Department Fractices for 
United States naval shore establishments. Other employees are required to wear 
orms by local regulation where such uniforms are required for purposes of 
ready identification. The following types and numbers of emplovees are included 
the above estimate: 


Firefighters _ - 864 
Guar 1, 404 
( , 38 

14 


ore , 320 
Employee insurance program 
Included in the estimate for fiscal vear 1956 is the sum of $996,000 to cover the 
added costs attributable to the employees insurance program. This total was 
computed in the following manner: 64,531 man-vears, average salary, $4,264 or 
insurance premium of $5,000, assumed participation of 95 percent at a cost to 
the appropriation of $16.25 per policy per year. It is noted that the man-years 
shown include that portion of Navy indusirial fund salaries that are paid out of 
this appropriation. 


Mr. ANDREws. On page 2 you say: 

The ships of the United States Navy are maintained and operated by the 
appropriation “Ships and facilities, Navy.”’ Incident to this primary mission of 
the appropriation is the necessity of providing for the shore facilities which back 
up the fleet and keep it in good condition. 


Then over on page 3 you state: 


The shore facilities required to support the ships of the fleets, and the various 
command organizations of the Navy, are financed under the fleet support facilities 
program, 

Is that a different program that finances the shore facilities? 

_ Admiral Leaaerr. No, sir. That is a subhead of the “Ships and 
lacilities” appropriation. 
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SUMMARY OF INCREASE PROPOSED FOR 1956 


Mr. Suepparp. Now we will pick up the recap reflected on page 5 
of the justifications, wherein your estimate for 1955 is reflected ag 
being $754,059,000 and, for fiscal 1956, as $786,700,000. This reflec ts 
an increase of $32,641,000. 

I assume the explanation you have for that increase is reflected oy 
the first page of your general statement? 

Admiral Leaeerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. From which I read the following: 

This increase is due to the fact that for 2 years we have been using more re pair 
parts than we have been buying. This delayed the inventories build up fron 
funds appropriated in 1951, 1952, and 1953. We have now reached a point where 
our procurement of repair parts must approximate our consumption, lest our 
inventories fall below the danger point. Therefore the amount budgeted for this 
object has increased by $30 million this year. Otherwise the estimate is \ern 
similar to the estimate for fiscal 1955. 


Admiral Leccetr. Yes, sir. 
MAINTENANCE AND OpreratTiON—AcTIVE FLEET 


Mr. SHepparp. Accepting that as a general explanation for the 
increase, we will proceed with budget activity 1, ‘“Maintenance and 
operation of active fleet,’’ which is composed of seven subitems. 


REPAIR OF SHIPS AND CRAFT 


With reference to 1A, “Repair of ships and craft,” your estimate for 
fiscal 1955 was $175,243 ,000 and, in 1956, it is reflected as being 
$182,410,000. This is an increase of $7,167,000. Why the increase 
in that particular item? 

Admiral Leccerr. The increase is in the area of scheduled over- 
hauls for vessels of the active fleet; it is accounted for by fringe benefits 
which have been awarded to shipyard workers; to the introduction 
of the accrual for leave feature of the NIF operation, and due to the 
mix in types of ships scheduled for overhaul; the stretch out of the 
overhaul interval for certain of the combatant items, which has in 
turn necessitated an increase in the cost of individual overhauls. 

Mr. SHeprparp. What are the number of overhauls listed in this 
category? 

Admiral Leccerr. 453 scheduled overhauls for 1956 compared to 
456 overhauls in 1955 and 508 in 1954. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the average cost? 

Admiral Leaccrrr. We have it broken down by types of ships. | 
do not think we have the total across-the-board average. 

Mr. Suepparp. Pick out about four outstanding examples and give 
me those for comparative purposes. 

Mr. Leacerr. The unit cost of a destroyer overhaul in 1956 38 
estimated at $330,000 against $324,000 in 1955. 

The unit cost for overhaul of a submarine in 1956 is estimated a 
$813,000 as against $670,000 in 1955. This is the area in ae 
overhauls have been soskenmed more than for any other type and its 
an area in which we have encountered major structural repairs that 
have to be made. 

Mr. SHepparp. Pick out about two more examples of difference. 
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Admiral Leccrtr. For the heavy cruiser, the average cost in 1956 
s $621,000 against $564,000 for 1955. 

In the area of the aircraft carrier CVA, attack, overhaul $1,256,000 
in 1956 against $1,109,000 in 1955. 

\ir. SHEPPARD. Those examples indicate an increase, and to what 
is that due? Is it increased cost of labor, increased cost of parts, or 
incre rased cost of a combination of the two? ‘To what do you attribute 
this gene ‘ral increase? 

Admiral Lzacetr. We attribute the general increase to the fact 
that wages have gone up in the past vear; the cost of parts has ad- 
vanced some but not comparably. But m: ainly it is due to the increase 
‘time between overhauls so that there is additional work to be done 
on the ships when they come in for overhaul under the new schedule. 


SHIP ALTERATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. SHupparpb. Pick up the next item 1B, “Ship alterations and 
improvements.” The estimate for 1955 was $92,181,000 and the 
estinate for 1956 is $90,047,000, which reflects a minus of $2,134,000. 

What material costs are included here that are not included in 
project LA, or vice versa? 

Admiral Leacerr. The alteration program has been curtailed be- 
cause of ships going into the inactive fleet. In other words, we are 
decreasing the total number of ships in the fleet; also, we are getting 
caught up a little more on our alteration work. 

The material involved under this particular heading is only ma- 
terial incident to installations. The major components that we use 
in our alteration programs are budgeted for under “Components” in 
activity 1D and in the major procurement appropriation under elec- 
tronies. 

Mr. Soepparpb. Now will you go to your shopping list and give me 
some comparative figures of the same general character as you did for 
the preceding item? Pick out about four examples for comparative 
purposes. 

Admiral Leccerr. For heavy cruisers, the total alteration cost in 
1956 is estimated to be $3,835,000 for five ships. Unfortunately, | 
donot have the unit cost on those. The total cost for six eruisers in 
1955 was $4,225,000. If you would like, we can put the unit cost in 
the record. 

Mr. Soepparp. Suppose you do that for comparative purposes. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, when you look at the two items 
here, 1A and 1B, while I admit there is a differential between the repair 
of ships and ship alterations, nevertheless a re is a companionship 
between the two operations that ought to carry the same general 
explanation. In other words, in one it is a see of $7 million, while 
the other one shows a decrease of $2 million. And there obviously 
are reasons for that. 

Admiral Leecetrr. Yes. There are fewer ships this year, for one 
thing. So I think we should put in the unit cost and we will be glad 
to supply that. 

SHEPPARD. Suppose you do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Active fleet—average alteration cost 


Fiscal year, | Fi 
1955 


CA, heavy cruiser- =! Sees _...-| $704. 000 
CVA, attack aircraft carrier. -—- i : oe | 686, 000 
DD, destroyer--- ite iasdciapadicaacia Aes acest hecistagteses ae Sides piiadaaies oer 175, 000 
eS SS | ea eS See eee Sse eh eee lee 401, 000 


SHIPS SUPPLIES AND EQUIPAGE 


Mr. Suepparp. The next item is 1C, “Ship supplies and equipage.” 
In fiscal 1955 your estimate was $51,992,000, and for fiscal 1956 your 
request is $47,517,000. That shows a decrease of $4,482,000. — 

I would like to have your explanation of that decrease and give me 
some data with respect to the average number of ships and crafi 
operating in the 3 years, please? 

Admiral Leacetr. Due to the reduction in the fleet strength, the 
number of ships in operation drops from 1,120 ship-years in 1955 to 
1,017 ship-vears in 1956. Also we have a reduction in the number of 
commissioning allotments for new or converted ships. 

That is the area of the major decrease and it is due to the fact that 
the minesweeper program is largely over, so we do not have as many 
new ships joining the fleet this year. 


PROCUREMENT AND REHABILITATION OF SHIPS SPECIAL MATERIAL 


Mr. SuHepparp. The next is item 1D, “Procurement and rehabilita- 


tion of ships special material.”” Your 1955 estimate was $92,638,000 


and your 1956 request is $104,550,000. This reflects an increase of 
$11,912,000. 

I would like to have you give me some data on your inventory 
position and figures of receipts and issues this year and next, as 
related to the peacetime stocks of the Bureau of Ships, and the stocks 
at that time. 

Admiral Leccerr. We have complete detailed information on that. 
(Submits. ) 

Mr. Suepparp. This breakdown we have before us is supporting 
the thirty-million-odd dollars additional we originally had some 
discussion about, is it not? 

Admiral Leacert. Yes, sir. That $30 million was primarily in the 
area of repair parts for the Ship Parts Control Center at Mechanics- 
burg, and we have the detailed changes in other areas also. 

Mr. Suepparp. Suppose you place that into the record at this point. 

Admiral Leacetr. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 
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Value of “Ships and facilities, Navy’’ inventory 

BUREAU OF SHIPS SPECIAL MATERIAL EXCEPT ELECTRONICS 
[In thousands of dollars] 

Peacetime Mobiliza- E 

“ 


operating tion reserve 


stock stock 


nomic 


reserve 


fiscal year 1954-_ -- $451, 000 $587, 000 
( ; +102. QUO ( 
ses 110, OOO 183. 000 
End of fiscal year 1954- 143, 000 104, 000 000 
r 1955: 
ited increase - _- : », 000 0 , 000 
ited decrease : 000 29. 000 113. 000 


End of fiscal year 1955_ a 5, 000 375, 000 53, 000 
r 1956: 
ited increase. +50, 000 +25, 000 000 
ited decrease 5 OOO 50, OOO | 70. 000 


1 of fiscal year 1956 350, 000 350, 000 131, 000 


SHIPS REPAIR PARTS 


fiscal year 1954 “ 646 SIRO, 521 

-reases__- 2, 863 +2, 400 

creases = 54, 728 95, 604 

nhany End of fiscal year 1954___- 57, 781 187, 317 
| ear 1955: 

nated increase... +34, 303 +200 

nated decrease-_-.-- 5, 668 10, 000 

TAL End of fiseal year 1955__-- en 46, 416 177, 517 
I ear 1956: 

"y: stimated inerease_-_-_---- ; 7 +-42, 062 +200 

vilita- istimated decrease ----- ee —_ -58, 449 | 0 


S O00 


/ End of fiscal year 1956_.........-.-- 30, 029 177, 717 
Sse ol 


ELECTRONIC REPAIR PARTS 
tory ce : a ee = Z 


t, as Beginning fiscal year 1954_.........-- $6, 900 $34, 176 
- Increases Ponies . +19, 884 +-4, 150 

Cc . 7 — i 
LOCKS Decreases e acl P — 16, 563 0 


End of fiseal year 1954_-_____- 5 10, 221 38, 326 

that. iscal year 1955: 
Estimated increase-_ - +9, 604 0 
“stimated decrease-.-.-- --- eis —9, 604 —9, 807 


rting 
End of fiseal year 1955_......-..-- 10, 221 
some Fiscal year 1956: 
Estimated increase___- +9, 961 +3, 281 
: Estimated decrease___- —9, 086 0 
n the - 
oe End of fiseal year 1956__ : a 11, 096 31, 800 
LNICS- 5 


ALL “SHIPS AND FACILITIES, NAVY” MATERIAL 


oint, 


seginning fiscal year 1954____-- $527, 546 $901, 697 $476, 623 
Increases +164, 747 +6, 550 +292, 841 
Decreases _ - : —181, 291 — 278, 604 —100, 360 

End of fiseal year 1954 ; 511, 002 629, 643 668, 459 104 

il vear 1955: 

Estimated increase __--- +128, 907 +200 +139, 784 891 

Estimated decrease _ _ - ; ; —158, 272 —48, 807 — 272, 706 785 


: End of fiscal year 1955___- . 481, 637 581, 036 535, 537 , 598, 210 
Fiscal vear 1956: 

Estimated increase__- ‘ : +102, 023 +28, 481 +104, 412 916 
Estimated decrease __ __- se: Sit —192, 535 — 50, 000 — 145, 885 420 


End of fiscal year 1956 : 391, 1: 559, 517 494, 064 706 
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Mr. Suepearp. Now proceed with your answer to my question, jf 
you will. 

Admiral Leacrrr. The reference in my statement referred only to 
the Ship Parts Control Center at Mec haniesburg and there are other 
areas covered in this ‘Ships special material’? such as shipboard com. 
ponents, whereini we have a decrease, and shipboard components for 
mobilization reserve, which is also decreased this year. 

Mr. Suupparp. What is the general status of your inventory of 
this type? What is the degree of obslescence, and what do you do 
about closing out and getting rid of obsolete material? 

Admiral Leccerr. We are doing everything we can to clean up our 
inventory. This particular curve shows the decline in inventor v from 
$575 million at the Ship Parts Control Center in 1953 down to $375 
million at the end of fiscal 1956, projected. It is down to $390 million, 
roughly, at the end of 1955. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. What is contemplated out of the total inventory 
you have just referred to, dollarwise, that would be in the status of 
rehabilitation; if any? 

Admiral Leaerrr. To amplify my answer; we have moved into 
surplus as obsolete material $67,500,000 in 1954 and $55 million worth 
of material in 1955, and we anticipate we will only have $1 million 
moved to surplus in 1956. 

I would like to point out that this is only at the Ship Parts Control 
Center at Mechanicsburg. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS 


Mr. SHepparp. When you say you have moved it out into surplus, 
are we to interpret from that that there is a line of demarcation between 
your obligations as of that time, or do you still have obligations for 
storage? In other words, just because you have moved on your books 
X dollars worth of material over into surplus commodity disposition, 
does that mean your w ware) is completely cleaned of what you 
have moved in the fiscal years just referred to? 

Admiral Leaarrr. We ists moved it out of our warehouse; yes, 
sir. It may not have been sold actually or disposed of, but it is in 
process of being disposed of if it has not gone already. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, then, so far as your operating costs 
are concerned, you are not carrying any expenditures in behalf of 
equipment that has been declared excess in the years you have referred 
to? 

Admiral Leacerr. We are until it actually gets out of the ware- 
house. But that is a comparatively short time. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You just stated that the major portion in those 
2 vears had been moved from the warehouse, which terminates your 
obligation so far as your Department is concerned, and it then becomes 
the obligation of another department? 

Admiral Leacerr. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts takes it 
over for surplus disposal. 

Mr. SueprarD. One question, Admiral Clexton, to clarify my 
thinking. Navy having disposed of the values that have been re- 
ferred to by Admiral Leggett and following the legal transition over 
to the disposition agency which is—-- 

Admiral CLexron, The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
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\r. SHepparD. Then what do they do with it; if you know? 

Admiral Ciexton. They sell it. 

Mr. SHepparD. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is the agency 
which sells it for the Navy‘ 

Admiral CLExTON. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. With reference to the surplus we are presently 
discussing? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. But before they can sell it they 
have to declare it for the other departments of the Government, which 

. Army, Air Force, and General Services. If it is still not required 
by any of those agencies, it is then sold and the receipts are turned 
into the Treasury. 

Mr. SHepparp. What about submitting it to the political subdivi- 
sions? It is my understanding that the law requires, unless the law 
has been changed I do not know whether it has or not at the mo- 
ment—that it be taken through the transitional status of the govern- 
mental agencies and, when it has completed that circuit, if no Govern- 
ment agency requires it, then it has to be submitted to the respective 
political subdivisions, starting with the State and going on down to 
the lesser political subdivisions. 

Has that law been amended recently to change that procedure? 

Admiral CLtexron. No, sir. The Federal Property Poe Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended, does not require that. 
— re are procedures, however, whereby political subdivisions may 
ultimately acquire surplus property. The law permits the Adminis- 
trator of GSA to donate to public bodies surplus property of no com- 
mercial value. Surplus property having commercial value is sold 
after being screened by Federal agencies. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now having arrived at that determination of the 
procedure, assuming, hypothetically, out of $100 million worth of sur- 
plus declared by the military, in this instance the Navy, that the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts recovers $2.5 million, that goes into 
the Federal Treasury? 

Admiral CLExTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is it credited to the account of the Bureau which 
declared it surplus in its origin? 

Admiral Cuexton. No, sir. It is just taken up by the Treasury 
and credited to the Navy. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is credited to the Navy? 

Admiral CLexton. It is credited to the Navy. 

Admiral Leacetr. But you do not get any money for it; you just 
get a note that it came from the Navy. 

Admiral Ciextron. It came from the Navy and goes into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. SHepparp. Directing my question to the same thing, again 
there is a source of income that ‘apparently i is not reflected to the credit 
of the Navy so far as the accounting system is concerned. Is that 
correct or incorrect? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. But you recall in my opening 

statement I gave you a list of all collections that the Navy made from 
the other agencies of the Government. These were transferred to mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the Treasury. In fact, we obtained the credit 
for doing many custodial jobs by putting that in the record. It was 
about $75 million. 

591836—55——-44 
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Mr. SHepparp. In other words, what you are telling me is that thp 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts in this instance would have reflected 
the money you got in your report on the income statement I requested: 
is that correct? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparpd. How much of this item for 1956 is for (a) peace. 
time stock uses; (6) mobilization reserves; and (c) repair parts as 
against components? 

Admiral Leacerr. Of the total of $104 million, $21,116,000 is fo, 
shipboard components; $18,860,000 is for shipboard components for 
mobilization reserve; $14,929,000 is for material rehabilitation; and 
$49,305,000 is for repair parts. 


SERVICES AND TECHNICAL PROGRAMS FOR THE FLEET 


Mr. SuepparD. We will pick up item 1K, “Services and techinical 
programs for the fleet,” in which your 1955 estimate was $17,575,000 
and for fiscal 1956 the estimate is reflected as being $19,107,000, 
This shows a plus of $1,532,000. 

What are the factors that make it necessary to request an increase 
in this item? 

Admiral Leacrrr. The increase is primarily in the area of charter 
and hire of ships, because we will have to hire a cable layer from the 
Army if we can get that ship back again, and also MSTS reimburse- 
ments. MSTS normally pays us for the rental of ships and that 
reimbursement is now falling off. MSTS is not running as many 
ships. 

Mr. Suepparp. What ship designs are procured under this item as 
against designs that are reflected in the shipbuilding appropriation? 

Admiral Leacerr. Under this appropriation we procure contract 
plans or even sometimes preliminay designs, rather than the purchase 
of working plans as we discussed under the shipbuilding appropriation. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the amount allocated in this budget to 
each of the subprojects that you have listed? 

Admiral Leacerr. Under “Ships allowance list and instruction 
books,’’ we have a total of $885,000; under ‘Procurement of ship 
designs,’”’ $1,800,000; under “Bureau assigned ship maintenance and 
design service,” which is the design section of our Naval shipyards, 
we have $10,851,000; under “‘Salvage’”’ we have $1,701,000, and under 
“Charter and hire,” $4,500,000. 


SUPPORT PROVIDED TO MSTS AND COAST GUARD 


Mr. SHxepparD. With reference to the next item, 1F “Support 
provided to MSTS and Coast Guard,” your estimate for 1955 was 
$5,404,000 and in 1956 your estimate is $5,745,000. This reflects an 
increase of $341,000. While it is not a large increase, I would like an 
explanation for this requirement. 

Admiral Leacurr. The increase is primarily in the area of special 
shipwork which we do for the Coast Guard, and that is in the area of 
special electronics work, sonar installations on 10 Coast Guard 
cutters and 3 ice breakers. 

Mr. Suerrarp. As you put equipment on those Coast Guard 
cutters, is that reimbursable back to you from the Coast Guard 
appropriation? 
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Admiral Leaexrtt. No, sir. These are military equipments which 
are put on there to make the Coast Guard capable of operating with 
the Navy in time of war. 

\{(r. SHepparp. In other words, they are appurtenances that I pre- 
sume the Coast Guard, within its own functions, would not require? 

Admiral Leacetrr. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Because of their military characteristic; is that 


Admiral Leacerr. Yes,sir. We have a new item which comes into 
the appropriation for the first time this vear as capital equipment for 
military sea transport services, which is a total of $165,000, being 
$95,000 for boats which we provide to the MSTS, $50,000 for office 
equipment, and some other minor items. 

\fr. SaepparD. And that is all reflected in your 1956 budget under 
the title of “Support provided to MSTS and Coast Guard’’? 

Admiral Leaeert. Yes, sir. 


COAST GUARD SEARCH AND RESCUE FUNCTIONS 


\ir. SHEPPARD. Pick up the next and final item, 1G, “Coast Guard 
search and rescue functions,’’? wherein your 1955 estimate was $15,- 
675,000 and your estimate for 1956 is $15,700,000, which reflects a 
$25,000 increase. 

We have had that discussion before, have we not? 

Admiral Leaceerr. Yes, sir; we had some of it this morning. We 
have one additional ship operating this year, and the overall cost of 
operation has gone down—the per-ship cost of operation has gonedown. 


OVERHAUL OF SHIPS 


Mr. ANprEews. You have planned for 453 ship overhauls in 1956. 

Admiral Leacert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that work done by contract, or by the Navy 

Admiral Leccrerr. Some of both. "We overhaul the major com- 
batant ships generally in our naval shipyards, and certain types of 
auxiliaries are overhauled in private shipyards under contract. 

Mr. ANDREws. How long does it take to overhaul a destroyer for 
an average job? 

Admiral Leacerr. The average overhaul time of a destroyer is 
3 months. 

Mr. ANpREws. What about a submarine? 

Admiral Lecererr. Submarines are running about 5 months, or 
4. months. 

Mr. Anprews. What about a heavy cruiser; how long does it take 
to overhaul one of them? 

Admiral Leaeetr. Three and a half months. 

Mr. ANprews. And an aircraft carrier? 

Admiral Leaeerr. An aircraft carrier, 4 months. 

Mr. Anprews. In giving us the cost of overhaul of those ships— 
the destroyer, submarine, cruiser, and aircraft carrier—does that cost 
include only labor? 

Admiral Leaaurr. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. It includes labor and material? 

Admiral Leeeetr. Labor and material, and overhead. 
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Mr. WieGLesworta. You told us, as I understand it, you plan op 
453 overhauls under item 1A? 

Admiral Leaaerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. At a cost of $182,410,000, and you have given 
us certain unit costs. How firm are those figures i in reference to the 
number of overhauls and in reference to the unit cost? 

Admiral Leaerrr. The figures on the number of overhauls are 
based on the best schedule we can work out in combination with the 
Chief of Naval Operations and the fleet commanders. We think the 
overhaul schedule is reasonably firm as to numbers. There may be 
some changes as to the individual ships time, starting and stopping, 
as operations require. 

As to unit costs, our unit costs are based on experience over the 
past 2 years and are corrected for such known variations as we can 
foresee. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. I asked the question because according to 
page 586 of last year’s hearings, you told us you contemplated over- 
hauling 521 ships i in fiscal 1955 at a cost of $177,390,000, and you tell 
us today, if I understood you correctly, that the number of overhauls 
in the current year is in fact to be 456 instead of 521, or a decrease of 
65 ships, and the overhaul cost apparently is $175,243,000 which, if 
my arithmetic is correct, works out as an increased average unit cost 
of something like $3,700 per ship, or 10 percent over your estimate 
when you were here before. 

How do you determine the number of ships that are to be over- 
hauled? 

Admiral Leccrerr. We have an overhaul interval at which ships 
are supposed to go to naval shipyards. For instance, submarines used 
to go to naval shipyards every 18 months. During the past year we 
have changed that overhaul interval so that submarines go in every 
24 to 30 months instead of every 18 months. That has had a be aring 
on the number of ships which go into the yards for overhaul, and it 
has also had a bearing on the cost of the individual overhaul. It 
gives more operating time for the submarines at sea, but it actually 
does not save us very much on the total cost of upkeep over a given 
period of time. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. What you said about submarines is true gen- 
erally, is it not, that the overhaul interval has been lengthened? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes, sir; that is true generally—not 100 percent. 
There are some overhaul intervals that have not been changed, 

Mr. Wiaateswortn. Why does not that result in a decrease in 
the funds required in fiscal 1956, for example, over the sum that would 
be reflected if the interval were shortened? 

Admiral Leacerr. We think it does result in some decrease, but 
not a very marked decrease; because actually, of course, you are 
getting more steaming miles of the ships by extending this overhaul 
than you would otherwise have had. You get more operation from 
your ships if they spend less time in overhaul. 

Mr. Wice.teswortu. But you are planning to overhaul a few less 
ships in fiscal 1956 than you are in the current year, and you are 
planning to work with a longer overhaul interval, but the amount 
you request shows an increase of $7.1 million. 

Admiral Leccerr. Yes, sir. That is due to the fringe benefits which 
have come into the overhaul picture in the shipy ards; to the Navy’s 
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industrial fund operation, where we carry leave on an accrual basis, so 
that it is charged whether the people take it or not; to the mix of the 
types of ships given overhaul one year as against another. In other 
words, aircraft carriers cost more than the other types of ships. And 
this year we have more aircraft carriers going in for overhaul. And 
the fact is, as we extend this overhaul interval, there is a proportionate 
increase in cost due to the longer time the ship has been out of overhaul 
status. 

Mr. WiceGteswortuH. To what do those fringe benefits amount, 
percentagewise? 

Admiral Leeeerr. $1,557,000 in this activity, which amounts to a 
shade under 1 percent. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. That would not explain anything like the 
overall increase. 

Admiral Leaeerr. $3 million is attributed to the accrual of leave. 
The minus number of ships going into overhaul, Mr. Wigglesworth, is 
far and away the controlling item, and we would have to give you a 
detailed breakdown in order to work that out. 


PARTS INVENTORY STATUS 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. Referring to project 1D “Procurement and 
rehabilitation of ships’ special materiel,’’ as far as procurement is 
concerned I assume that is related to the status of your inventory; 
is it not? 

Admiral Leacertr. Yes, sir; and this is an area which, as I pointed 
out in my statement, we have been living bevond our means through 
no choosing of our own. I think this curve will illustrate what I am 
talking about, better than I can tell you. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You gave me some figures the other day in 
respect to inventory and said we would reach them when we came to 
the various items. Iam not sure that these are the figures, but they 
are considerably larger than the figures you gave - connection with 
thisitem, I suppose if these are correct it is because they include the 
whole picture instead of being limited to the Ship Parts Control Center 

Admiral Leaacerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. I think you gave something like $836,623 ,000 
for 1953 and $776,104,000 for 1954, and $645,210,000 for 1955, and 
$613,706,000 in 1956. 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeteswortuH. Those are the right figures? 

Admiral Leacerr. Those are correct figures for the repair parts 
inventory levels. That includes repair parts carried at the Ship Parts 
Control Center at Mechanicsburg, at the Electronics Supply Office in 
Chicago, and at the Submarine Supply Office in Philadelphia. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. But the item we are considering is only 
respect to the Ship Parts Control Center; is that right? 

Admiral Leaerrr. That is where the big increase has occurred this 
year; ves, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You told us vou would have in fiscal 1956 at 
the Repair Parts Control Center an inventory of about $370 million. 

Admiral Leaaerr. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. WiacteswortH. What is the relation of that figure to the 
increase in this request for project 1D? 
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Offhand, you are only coming down $15 million in inventory from 
1955 to 1956 and you still have on hand $375 million. 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. Why is not that enough? 

Admiral Leacrrr. It does not give us the peacetime operating stock 
level which we require to carry on our current business. We have 
been using items from the mobilization reserve over the past 2 or 3 
years, as well as from the economic reserve. We will continue to 
utilize all of the so-called economic reserve that we can use, but we 
should not continue to draw from the mobilization reserve. 


‘ECONOMIC RESERVE” DEFINED 


Mr. Suepprarp. I wish at that point you would define for me “eco- 
nomic reserve.” I have understood what is reflected here in the 
breakdown you gave some time ago. It refers in this title to “Peace- 
time operating stock.’’ I understand that. The next column is 
“Mobilization reserve stock.”’ I think I understand that. But when 
it comes to “Economic reserve,’’ reflected in your next column, | do 
not understand that. 

Would you define ‘Economic reserve’? Is it the source, origin, 
or what? 

Admiral Leaerrr. This economic reserve covers material in excess 
of current operating requirements, and mobilization reserve require- 
ments which it is feasible and economic to retain for use in future 
years. This material has been subject to item-by-item analysis to 
determine that portion of the inventory which can be used to replenish 
peacetime operating stocks. The analysis further phases the utiliza- 
tion of this stock to avoid necessity for procurement of those items 
in temporary undersupply. It is some stock which we have had left 
over which still has valid use in our scheme of things. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank you very much. 


VALUE OF STOCK INVENTORIES 


Mr. WiaateswortH. Can you give me the figures for your peace- 
time operating stock in 1954, 1955, and 1956? 

Admiral Leacert. Yes, sir. I have it for the Ship Parts Control 
Center. 

The peacetime operating stocks at the beginning of fiscal year 1954 
at the Ship Parts Control Center were $105, 752, ,000; at the end of 
that year $69,117,000. At the end of fiscal 1955 we ‘anticipate that 
the peacetime operating stock will be $66,883,000 and if the appropria- 
tion in fiscal 1956 is eranted as requested, we should have a peace- 
time operating stock of $73,288,000 at the end of fiscal 1956. That 
represents our on-hand and on-order position. 

Mr. WiceGLesworrtu. Do you have similar figures for the mobiliza- 
tion reserve and for your economic reserve? 

Admiral Leacrerr. Yes, we have that. In the same order, the 
figures for the Ship Parts Control Center, at the beginning of 1954, 
the mobilization reserve was $267,522, 000; at the end of fiscal 1954, 
the beginning of 1955, the mobilization reserve was $171,917,000; and 
at the end of 1955 it would be $161,917,000, and at the end of fiscal 
1956, assuming our budget request is eranted, it will be the same thing. 
We will no longer draw down on the mobilization reserve. 
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Now, the economic reserve: At the beginning of fiscal year 1954, 
¢191.178,000. 

At the end of fiscal year 1954, $200,171,000. 

At the end of fiscal year 1955, $181,117,000. 

At the end of fiseal ae 1956, $174,182,000. 

\ir. WiagGLeswortH. How about actual usage? 

Admiral Leacerr. That is reflected in the general figures we have 
given you. 

\Mr. WiaGLteswortu. In other words, in 1955, you used $2,300,000 
from your peacetime operating stocks, plus $96 million from the 
mobilization reserve and $9 million from the economic reserve; is that 
what it comes down to? 

Admiral Leccrerr. No, sir. It does not add up quite that way. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Can you give me an actual usage figure for 
the 4 years? 

Admiral Leccerr. The actual issues for use in fiscal year 1954 were 
$71,547,000. 

In 1955, $71,611,000. 

In ee 56 we estimate $70,230,000. 

The reason that does not balance out completely is because we do 
have cer talb things flowing back into the mobilization reserve and the 
economic reserve all the time from rollup material, or salvaged mate- 
rial, which is broken up and put into store, and that kind of thing. 

Mr. WiegeLeswortu. For the sake of clarity in the record, will you 
please pull together the figures you have just given us in a table so that 
we can see the whole thing at one time? 

Admiral Leccretrr. We will be glad to. 

The table referred to follows :) 


Value of “Ships and facilities, Navy’’ inventory 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Peacetime Mobiliza- Reiar! 
‘ . seu ) bit mn 
Ships parts control center operating tion reserve 2 : Total 
: reserve 
stock Stock 


ig fiscal year 1954_ __- $63, 402 $267, 52 
icreases_ +35, 866 


Decreases AQ, 2 95, 604 2, 31: 


‘ 


End of fiscal year 1954_- 48, 71, 917 261, 983 


il vear 1955: 
Estimated increase ‘ +29, 1% +12, 410 
stimated decrease... _- -40), 42 , —83, 287 


End of fiseal year 1955- 37 1,917 191, 106 


ear 1956: 
stimated increase +-37, 31! , 285 56, 600 
timated decrease _--.. 53, 24, 25 77, 662 


End of fiscal year 1956_- 21, 652 161, 917 186, 136 369, 708 





BASIS OF ESTIMATES OF STOCK NEE 


Mr. WiageLeswortu. What is the basis of your estimate of needs 
in terms of your peacetime operating stocks? 

Admiral Leccerr. The basis of our estimate is the operating 
tonnage in the fleet. We have found that correlates very closely 
with the actual issue of parts; that, of course, plus te experience of 
past years. 
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Mr. WicGLeswortH. You have $161,900,000 as of the start of ¢| 
fiscal year 1956, and you anticipate actual issues of $70,230,000. 

Admiral Leccerr. That is the mobilization reserve figure, tha 
$161 million. The peacetime operating stocks are $66,883,000 at th 
end of fiscal year 1955. 

I would like to make an additional remark. At the beginning oj 
fiscal year 1956 the peacetime operating stocks are $62,378,000 
We have lost in there due to reclassification, or transfer to son 
other category, a total of about $4,500,000 between the end of th 
fiscal year 1955 and the beginning of the fiscal vear 1956. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Have there been any other actual issues 
against the mobilization reserve, or the economic reserve in thy 
period that we have been discussing other than the ones you hav 
given us? Do those issue figures apply to all three stocks? 

Admiral Leacrrr. The issues apply to all three stocks, sir. We 
have had to draw some from the mobilization reserve. We have 
taken everything we could from the economic reserve and we take 
the balance from the peacetime operating stocks. In other words, 
we would like to use the economic reserve as much as we can. We 
do not want to use the mobilization reserve if we can help it. 


MAINTENANCE AND PRESERVATION OF RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. Suerparp. We will now turn to page 17 of the justifications. 
We will take up budget activity No. 2, “Maintenance and preserva- 
tion of the reserve fleet.” 

The 1955 estimate was $35,903,000. The 1956 estimate is $39.- 
879,000. This reflects an increase of $3,976,000. 

Admiral Leacertr. Yes. 


REPAIR OF SHIPS AND CRAFT 


Mr. Sueprparp. We will now take up the first item, 2—A, “Repair 
of ships and craft.” The estimate for 1955 is $32,087,000. The 
estimate for 1956 is $35,879,000. This shows an increase of $3,792,(00. 

] would like an explanation of that increase. 

Admiral Leaccrrr. The increase is caused almost entirely by the 
number of inactivations which go from 59 in 1955 to 102 in the fiscal 
year 1956. 

There are some offsetting decreases. The quinquennial overhaul 
program is coming to a close and we have a $10,710,000 decrease in 
that area. There is an increase of $1,896,000 in the drydock program 
for the fiscal year 1956. 

There is an increase of $204,000 for industrial assistance. 

Then we get ; decrease in the area of maintenance of reserve fleet 
surfact craft and a decrease in the maintenance of the ready reserve 
vessels. 

Mr. SHepparp. How much money did you have in the fiscal year 
1955 for that industrial assistance program? 

Admiral Leacerr. $680,000. 

Mr. SHeprparp. How much did you spend as of your latest period’ 

Admiral Leacerr. $442,000 as of December 31. 

Mr. SHepparb. Out of your total of what? 
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Admiral Leacetr. $680.000. That was an obligation ficure that 
we gave you. The correct figure is $232,293 expenditures as of Dee- 
mber 31. 

\ir. SHEPPARD. Leaving a balance in that account of how much? 
Admiral Leaecerr. $448,000. 

Mr. SHepparD. Who dictates that program so far as expenditures 
nertain? 

Admiral Leccerr. It is handled by the group commanders in the 
reserve fleet berthing areas. 


SHIP ALTERNATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up the next item, 2—B, “Ship alterations 
andimprovements.”’ ‘The estimate for the fiscal year 1955 is $816,000. 
The estimate for 1956 is $500,000. ‘This reflects a decrease of $316,- 
000. Will you give us an explanation of that? 

Admiral Leccerr. The major decrease occurs in the area of ord- 
nance alterations and it is occasioned primarily by a decision to be 
austere in alterations in the reserve fleet. 

Mr. SHepparb. Would that austere program influence the readiness 
of the ships if we had to pull them out and use them? 

Admiral Leccerr. The alterations we are making in the reserve 
fleet are just those alterations which will make the ships capable of 
operating with the active fleet. We are installing such items as the 
UHF transmitters that they have to have to talk to other ships, and 
the IFF identification system, and that is just about all we are doing 
how. 


SHIPS SUPPLIES AND EQUIPAGE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will now take up 2-C, “Ships supplies and 
equipage.’’ The estimate for the fiscal year 1955 is $3 million. The 
estimate for fiscal vear 1956 is $3,500,000. This shows an increase of 
$500,000. Will vou explain that, please? 

Admiral Leacerr. In the 1955 fiscal year we expect to end the vear 
with 1,374 ships in the reserve fleet, and in the fiscal vear 1956 we 
expect to end the vear with 1,464 ships in the reserve fleet. 

Mr. Soepparp. When you refer to the reserve fleet, those are the 
ships in the mothball status? 

Admiral Leacerr. That is correct. The increase in the estimate 
under this heading is due entirely to the increase in the number of 
ships. 

Mr. SHepparpb. I would like a table showing how many we had 
last vear and your additions and your deletions resulting from reacti- 
vation, sales, and so forth, and what your contemplated number is 
hext vear. 

Admiral Leaeretr. Mr. Chairman, the information requested is 
considered confidential. It will be supplied separately to the com- 
mittee, 

(Norre.—The information was subsequently supplied to the 
committee.) 

SHIPS IN READY RESERVE 


Mr. SHepparp. Which of vour specific ships in the total are out of 
the so-called ready reserve status? 
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Admiral Leacerr. Four aircraft carners, 2 of which are attack 
carriers and 1 of which is an escort carrier, and 1 CVL, 1 of the 
converted light carriers. 

Mr. Surpparp. Any questions pertaining to activity 2? 


CONDITION OF SHIPS IN RESERVE FLERT 


Mr. Anprews. Before putting a ship into the mothball fleet do 
you give it a complete overhaul? 

Admiral Leaczrr. Yes, if it is due for one. We exercise som 
discretion in that. If a ship has just been given a regular overhaul jt 
does not get another one. 

Mr. ANprews. Are all of your ships in the mothball fleet in such 
condition that you could get them out and in the active fleet in a a 
short period of time without any overhaul work, or major repair work’ 

Admiral Leaerrr. Mr. Andrews, I think we have some 113 ships 
which were due for a complete overhaul before they could be con- 
sidered 100 percent ready. The quinquennial overhaul program, in 
other words, has not been completed at this time. The ships going 
into the reserve fleet today do get an overhaul before they are inacti- 
vated, if they need one. 

Mr. Anprews. I think that you testified previously that the aver- 
age time required to take a ship from the mothball fleet and put it 
in the service with the active fleet would be approximately 30 days. 

Admiral Leacrrr. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. ANprEws. Thank you. 


NUMBER AND COST OF OVERHAULS AND INACTIVATIONS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many ships are involved under project 
2—-A, repair of ships and craft? 

Admiral Leccerr. There are 66 for overhaul scheduled under 
activity 2—A, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortnu. Including the 59 inactivations? 

Admiral Leccerr. No, sir. That does not include the 59 inactiva- 
tions. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. How many overhauls do you estimate for 
this year? 

Admiral Leacerr. 207. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You are going down to 66 next year? 

Admiral Leacrrr. Yes. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. That means if you include the ove — 
there are 125 in the fiscal year 1956 and 309 in the current year; yet 
you are requesting an increase of $3,792,000, or something over 10 
percent. 

Admiral Leacrtr. Yes. That is because of the inactivations which 
go up from 59 to 102. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. And your overhauls are 66 for 1956 as 
compared to 207 in 1955. 

Admiral Leccurr, That is right, sir, 

Mr. WiceL_eswortH. Then, offhand, it would look as though there 
are 168 ships in the picture in 1956 as compared to 266 in the current 
year. Why fewer ships and a $3,792,000 increase? 
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Admiral Leccett. The inactivations are always more expensive 
than the overhauls because they include an overhaul, plus an in- 
activation charge. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. Give us a table please when you revise your 
remarks so that we can see the overhauls each vear, the estimated 
cost, and the number of inactivations each year, and the estimated 
cost. 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 

Admiral Leacerr. Would you like to have it now, sir? 

\ir. WicGLeswortu. If you have it there. 

Admiral Leccerr. On the quinquennial overhaul program we have 
an estimate for 174 overhauls in the fiscal year 1954 at a cost of 
$12,517,000. 

For the fiscal year 1955, 207 overhauls at $14,895,000. 

For the fiscal year 1956, 66 overhauls at $4,194,000. 

Now, we go down to the inactivations. 

In 1954, we had 89 inactivations at a cost of $18,353,692. 

In 1955 we had 59 inactivations at a total cost of $12,301,000. 

In the fiscal year 1956 we estimate 102 inactivations at a total cost 
of $26,377,000. 

We net out at a decrease of $10,701,000 for the overhaul program 
and an increase of $14,073,000 for the inactivation program. 

\ir. WiceLeswortH. Did you say for 1956, $4,194,000 for over- 
iauls and $26,377,000 for inactivations? 

Admiral Leccerr. Yes. 

\lr. WiaeLteswortH. That gives you a total of about $30,571,000 
and you are asking for $35,000,000—$35,879,000. 

Admiral Leacert. The balance of that is covered by the items | 


have enumerated for Mr. She ‘ppard: $3,506,000 for drydocks ; $884,000 
for industrial equipment, $718,000 for maintenance of reserve service 
craft, and $200,000 for maintenance of vessels in the ready reserve. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF NavatL Reserve TRAINING 
VESSELS 


Mr. SHeprearp. We will now take up activity No. 3, ‘“‘ Maintenance 
and operation of Naval Reserve training vessels.”’ 

The estimate for 1955 was $7,370,000. The estimate for 1956 is 
$11,282,000. This shows an increase of $3,912,000. 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 


REPAIR OF SHIPS 


Mr. SHepparp. This budget activity is breken down into three 
subitems. Your first one is 3—A, “‘ Repair of ships.’”’ Your estimate for 
1955 was $4,011,000. For 1956, it is $6,338,000. This reflects an 
increase of $2,327,000. 

Will you give us an explanation? 

Admiral Leaeerr. $2 million of the increase is accounted for by 
necessity for a structural survey of all the submarines in the 
Naval Reserve training unit. This is something that we have not 
had heretofore at any time. The balance of the increase is accounted 
for by a $472,000 increase in the cost of overhaul and a decrease of 
an estimated $145,000 in restricted availability. The total cost of 
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overhauls estimated is $3,432,000, and the cost of restricted 
abilities is $906,000. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What was a comparable figure for 1955? 

Admiral Lecerrr. For 1955 overhauls, $2,960,000. 

For restricted availabilities, $1,051,000. 

As you are aware, we are putting increasing emphasis on the 
Naval Reserve training program, and we have increased the personne 
in the Naval Reserve’ training vessels by some 7 percent. We ar 
going in for overhaul this next year of 37 vessels as opposed to 2) 
whic h went in in 1955. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, you are bringing this item of your 
procedure in step with the increased tempo ‘of the total Reserve 
program that has been reflected heretofore? 

Admiral Leecrrr. Yes. 


SHIP ALTERATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Suerparp. We will now take up the next item, 3—B, “Ship 
alterations and improvements.’”’ Your estimate for the fiscal year 
1955 was $2,459,000. The estimate for the fiscal year 1956 is $4,043. 
000. ‘This shows an increase of $1,584,000. 

Will you give us your justification for that increase? 

Admiral Leacerr. It is largely based on the increased number of 
ships which go into an overhaul. 

As you know, we are trying to keep the Naval Reserve training 
vessels as close ly as possible in step with the active fleet on the altera- 
tion program. 


SHIP SUPPLIES AND EQUIPAGE 


Mr. SHerparp. We will now take up the next item, 3—C, “Ship 
supplies and equipage.’”’ The estimate for 1955 was $900,000. The 
estimate for 1956 is $901,000, or an increase of $1,000. 

Admiral Leacerr. There has been a slight increase in the total 
number of personnel assigned to Naval Reserve training vessels. 

Mr. Suepparo. Which I assume will absorb the $1,000? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 


FUEL FOR SHIPS 


Mr. Suepparp. We will now take up budget ac tivity No. 4, reflected 
on page 25 of the justifications, “Fuel for ships.” 

Your estimate for 1955 was $93,939,000. The estimate for 1956 is 
$93,221,000. This reflects a decrease of $718,000. 

What is your explanation? 

Admiral Luacrrt. This is based on the best estimate we can make 
of miles steamed for the fleet and on the going price of fuel, which is a 
major item in here. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wonder if you would supply for the record at this 
time a table giving data for 3 years, 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

Admiral Leccerr. Yes. What would you like to have in it—the 
steaming hours, and so forth? 

Mr. Sueeparp. Yes, and the fuel consumption and the number of 
active fleet vessels. 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 
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The requested information follows: ) 


Fiseal year Fiscal vear Fiseal year 


1954 1955 1956 


years -- 1, 128 1, 120 1. O17 
ming hours. 2, 623, 942 2, 613, 707 2, 544, 674 
e] consumption (in 42-gallon barrels): 
Navy special fuel oil_- 35, 634, 338 36. 449. O86 35, 011, 503 
Diesel fuel oil_ 5, 016, 382 3, 600, 972 3, 611, 286 
yer barrel): 
Navy special fuel oil _- 
Die sel fuel oil_ 


$2. 25 ». 15 
$3. 57 - 


54 x. ) S39 


Mr. ANprREws. Does this include the cost of all the fuel used by all 
of the ships in the active fleet? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes, and the Naval Reserve training vessels, 
also. 

Mr. WiaGteswortH. We talked about steaming speeds last year, 
and vou told us that you had been able to effect a general reduction 
of about 12 percent with resulting savings in expenditure. Has there 
been any change in that respect since we last talked about it? 

Admiral Legererr. Yes; actually we have had to program the money 
nto the fuel for 1955 because of the Formosa operations. 

\ir. WigeLeswortH. What about fuel costs? 

Admiral Leacerr. $2.15 a barrel, which I think is just about the 
same thing it has been right along. We based our 1955 estimate on 
$2.18 a barrel. We are basing our 1956 estimate on $2.15 a barrel. 

We understand there is a probability this fuel price will increase to 
about $2.20 a barrel with the fourth quarter 1955 contracts. 

Mr. ANDREws. Do vou buy all of your fuel by contract? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREws. Competitive bidding? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 

Mr. ANprews. How many barrels of oil does the Navy use in a 
vear’s time? Do you have that figure? 

Admiral Leeeert. 35,011,503 barrels of Navy special oil and 3,611,- 
286 barrels of Diesel fuel. ‘Those are our 1956 estimates. 


MAINTENANCE OF ELECTRONICS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will now take up budget activity No. 5, appear- 
ing on page 26 of the justifications, “Maintenance of electronics.”’ 

Your 1955 estimate was $28,744,000. The estimate for 1956 is 
$33,760,000. This shows an increase of $5,016,000. Will you give an 
explanation, please? 

Admiral Lecertrr. This is another case where we have been eating 
up our mobilization reserve and have been drawing down below safe 
levels on our peacetime operating stocks. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is set up under the new procurement appro- 
priation? 

Admiral Leacerr. No. 

Mr. Suerparp. It has no influence upon it? 

Admiral Lreacetr. No, sir. It is a maintenance appropriation 
entirely. It is not a major procurement appropriation. This appro- 
priation buys such items as vacuum tubes, condensers and minor 
repair parts for the operating Navy. 
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Mr. SHepparp. How much was appropriated under this activity 
for 1955? 

Admiral Leacrrr. $28,205,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. I notice in the second paragraph of your justificg- 
tions on page 26 this language: 

This deficiency creates some shortages and results in inoperative equipment 
which cannot be corrected quickly due to the long lead time for electronics parts, 

Captain Bennet. There is a long lead time involved to produce 
the parts, and we do not have the money to buy them early enough, 

Mr. SuHeppParp. Is there any reason why you do not have the money 
in time to procure them at an advantageous time in order to avoid 
the discrepancy referred to? If you do not have the money, why do 
you not have it? 

Captain Bennerr. Because, as stated in the justifications, sir, the 
funds have been reduced in prior years to where we have eaten danger- 
ously into the stocks on hand of certain items. It is now necessary, 
to avoid trouble with those long lead time items, of certain types, to 
have more money for procurement. 

Mr. Suepparp. Has that condition been made by the Congress, 
the Bureau of the Budget or the Secretary of Defense? 

Captain Bennert. I do not think that I can speak to that point. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Someone had better speak to it. 

Admiral Leccerr. A decision was made in apportionment by the 
Bureau of the Budget. We had some difference of opinion with the 
Bureau of the Budget and that difference of opinion, I may say, is 
now largely resolved and the money has been apportioned for this 
year, but we do have a definite shortage of repair parts at the present 
moment due to this necessity to get ourselves untangled in apportion- 
ment procedure. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What is your obligation figure as of December 
31? 

Admiral Leacert. Obligations, plus commitments, as of December 
31 

Mr. WiaeGteswortH. May we have them separately? 

Admiral Leacerr. Obligations as of December 31, $9,906,752. 

Obligations plus commitments, $14,317,820. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Is this inventory picture part of the one we 
have previously discussed, or entirely separate? 

Admiral Leccerrt. It is entirely separate from the ships parts con- 
trol center which we previously discussed. 

Mr. Wicc.Leswortu. Will you please give us for the record a table 
similar to the one I asked for under the previous item that will show 
the stocks on hand, the usage, and so forth? 

Admiral Leccrerr. We can give you a comparable table. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Value of ‘‘Ships and facilities, Navy’’ inventory 


{Thousands of dollars] 


Peacetime | Mobi ization 
Electronic repair parts | operating reserve 
stock stock 


Economic 
reserve 





ning fiscal oo 1954 in $6, 900 $34, 176 $183, 268 $224, 344 
in creases _----- i wena aes +19, 884 -+-4, 150 +102, 262 -+-126, 296 
EE i aaccipbtimenins ‘a —16, 563 0 —Q0, 415 — 106, 978 


ot $b}. 2. one 10, 221 38, 326 195, 115 243, 662 


Fiscal year 1955. ~~ Se +9, 604 5, 07: +54, 678 
Estimated increase a . stele a secrete eaten eee ie _ é 
Estimated decrease --..-..-.---- <ieerary —9, 604 —9, 807 -64, 6 —84, 027 


End of fiscal year 1955__..--.---- ee 10, 221 28, 51f 75, 57: 214, 313 


Fiscal year 1956-..- een lini 5 ae es +9, 961 3 2 +-34, 35 +-47, 569 
Estimated increase Seated Se aedina docs tuar eee oe as F : 
Pstimnted Gees wi daenccdsncaccvecass —9, O86 —42, 715 —51, 801 


End of fiseal year 1956__-- sabes , 11, 096 31, 800 57, 185 210, 081 


FLEET Support FAcILITIES 


Mr. SHepparD. We will now take up budget activity No. 6, “Fleet 
support facilities.” 

‘The estimate for the fiscal year 1955 was $123,053,000. 

The estimate for 1956 is $129,055,000. This reflects an increase 
of $6,002,000. 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 


MILITARY SUPPORT OF NAVAL SHIPYARDS 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the first item, 6-A, “Military 
support at naval shipyards.” The estimate for 1955 was $22 million. 
The estimate for 1956 is $21,647,000. This reflects a decrease of 
$353,000. Will you give us your justification? 

Admiral Leacurr. Reduced militar 'y personnel and military support 
required at our naval shipyards, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. In the reduction order as a whole as it applies 
across the board? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 


OTHER SHORE STATIONS 


Mr. SHepparD. We will take up 6—B, “Other shore stations.’”’ The 
estimate for the fiscal year 1955 was $20,948,000. The estimate for 
the fiseal year 1956 is $19,513,000. This shows a decrease of 
31,435,000. 

Will you give us your explanation, please? 

Admiral Leacert. This is occasioned by the fact that a higher pro- 
portion of the charges for the naval material inspection goes to ship- 
building and conversion because of the increased program under ship- 
building. 

Mr. SHEepparp. At the bottom of page 29 of the justifications you 
refer to a reduced level of activity in the shipyards. 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Is that for the information of the committee oy. 
clusively, or is that permissible to go into the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. I note you indicated that idle plant capacity | 


is 


funded out of this activity. I understood from one of our past jp. 
vestigating reports that such costs were charged to industrial work 
financed by activities 1, 2, and 3. Am I in error in that assumption, 
or were they in error in making that report? 

Admiral Leacerr. We are talking about something entirely differ. 
ent. These are reserve shipyards. 

Mr. Sureprarp. And have nothing to do with that report as indj- 
cated? 

Admiral Leacerr. No, sir. 


FLEET SHORE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. We will now take up item 6-—C, “Fleet shore actiy- 
ities.” The estimate for fiscal year 1955 was $40,904,000. The esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1956 is $42,637,000. This shows an inc ‘rease of 
$1,733,000. Will you give us an explanation for that, please? 

Admiral Leacrrr. We have an increase due to the substitution of 
civilian personnel for military personnel at the ship repair base in 
Guam, and picking up the military responsibility or support function 
at Sasebo, Japan, due to the fact that the Army has moved out, and 
also we have some new stations coming in. 


MAJOR MAINTENANCE, IMPROVEMENTS AND REPLACEMENTS TO PLANTS 
AT SHORE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. SuHepparp. We will now take up item 6—D, ‘‘Major mainte- 
nance, improvements, and replacements to plants at shore activities.” 

The estimate for 1955 is $15,126,000. The estimate for 1956 is 
$15,440,000. ‘This shows an increase of $314,000. Will you give us 
your justification, please? 

Admiral Leacerr. This is not a very big increase, and it is occa- 
sioned by a lot of little items which add up to the total. The major 
item under this subhead is a new computer which we require to in- 
crease the capacity in our computing laboratory at the David Taylor 
Model Basin. Our machine down there is working 24 hours a day, 
6 days a week, and we are unable to keep up with the load involved. 

Mr. SHeprrarp. What is the cost of that computer? 

Admiral Luacerr. $1,750,000. 


ADVANCED BASES 


Mr. SHepparp. We will now take up item 6—E, ‘‘Advanc ed bases.” 
The estimate for 1955 was $487,000. The estimate for 1956 is $560,000 
This shows an increase of $73,000. Will you give us an explanation 
of that, please? 

Admiral Leccerr. This is for rehabilitation of special boats which 
have been kept in store for these units and which have deteriorated 
and now require some overhaul. 
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HARBOR DEFENSE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will now take up item 6—F, ‘‘Harbor defense.’’ 
The estimate for 1955 was $2,830,000. The estimate for 1956 is 
36,993,000. This shows an increase of $4,163,000. What is your 
explanation of that rather large i increase? 

Admiral Leacerr. The increase is occasioned by the purchase of 
9) harbor clearance boats. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SHIPS EQUIPMENT FOR TRAINING ASHORE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will now take up item 6—G, “Ships equipment 
for training ashore.”’ The estimate for 1955 was $4,162,000. The 
estimate for 1956 is $4,678,000. This reflects an increase of $516,000. 
Will you give us an explanation? 

Admiral Leaeerr. This is occasioned almost entirely by the in- 
creased activity in the naval reserve training, sir. 


INSPECTION TESTING 


Mr. SHepparp. We will now take up the next item, 6—H, ‘“‘Inspec- 
tion testing.’”’? The estimate for 1955 was $7,643,000. The estimate 
for 1956 is $7,436,000. This reflects a decrease of $207,000. Will 
you give us an explanation, please? 

Admiral Lecczrr. We are getting into a certain amount of repeat 
work in our construction programs, and our inspection testing can 
accordingly be reduced to some extent. 

Mr. SHzpparp. What kind of work does this cover in your con- 
struction program? 

Admiral Leacerr. Well, we have three areas. One of them is 
straight contract inspection testing where you send back steel samples 
and make chemical analyses and pull them to get physical properties. 

Another area is qualification testing where you undertake to test a 
new equipment to see if it is suitable for the Navy’s use. We pay 
for those tests only in areas where we don’t have another source of 
supply. 

The tnird area is suitability testing, where you take a certain 
number of equipments that a contractor makes to see if they really 
live up to the specifications. 

Mr. SHzpparp. I assume that some of this testing is done within 
your own laboratory. 

Admiral Luaazutr. Quite a bit. 

Mr. SHepparp. And what you cannot do there is sent outside and 
done through contract? 

Admiral Leaczrr. Yes. 


FIELD CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. SHeprarp. We will now take up item 6—I, “Field cataloging 
and standardization.” Your estimate for the fiscal year 1955 was 
$1,267,000. The estimate for fiscal year 1956 is $2,592,000. This 
shows an increase of $1,325,000. I would like to have a rather 


thorough statement as to this cataloging. 
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Admiral Leacetr. Actually, this represents no increase in expend). 
ture. It represents rather an accumulation of appropriations and oy 
estimated expenditures, actual in 1954, were $2,631,000. The money 
came from prior year appropriations. Our estimated expenditure jj 
1955 is $2,725,000 from the money which was appropriated, $1 ,025 
plus the carryover in previous years, and in fiscal year 1956 yo 
estimate that the expenditure will be $2,570,000, but it has to bp 
practically all new money, because we only have $220,000 carryover 

Mr. SuHepparD. How do you get a carryover on an annual fund’ 

Admiral Leceertr. This is in the project order and contract areg 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. SHepparD. We will now take up item 6—J, “Industrial mobiliza. 
tion.” The estimate for 1955 was $7,686,000. The estimate for 195s 
is $7,559,000, or a decrease of $127,000. Will you give us you 
explanation? 

Admiral Leacretrr. We had 95 industrial reserve plants in the fisea! 
year 1955, and we have 94 such plants to support in the fiscal year 
1956. We also have a major decrease under machine tools and indus. 
trial equipment, and due to the fact that we have had quite a few o/ 
our tools which we rented out already returned to us. 

Mr. SHepparD. Are you fulfilling the requests of fabricators thai 
come to you and want to lease those tools? I am speaking now o! 
the tools that you have in your reserve to which you have just ad- 
dressed yourself. 

Admiral Leaecert. No, sir. We do not lease tools to fabricators 
except when they cannot get a similar tool in industry and when they 
require such tools to carry on their work for the Department of De- 
fense. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, they would have to be contracte 
for the military in order to be able to get one of those tools, and if 
they can buy them privately we do not supply them? 

Admiral Leacrrr. We have leased tools to contractors for other 
Government departments when they were requested, and where the 
justification was sufficient, but with the machine tool market as it is 
today people can get their tools pretty much in the open market, and 
we do not have to lease our reserve tools. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How many floating drydocks does the Navy possess 
today, active and otherwise? 

Admiral Leacetr. 105, Mr. Chairman. The detailed inventory 
table is considered confidential. It will be supplied separately to the 
committee. 

(Norr.—The material referred to was subsequently supplied to the 
committee. ) 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like for you to supply the number of dry- 
docks you have and if any of them are for sale. I would like for you 
to indicate the tonnage. 

Admiral Leacetr. Yes. There are none for sale, sir. 

Mr. SuepparpD. There has been some newspaper publicity emanating 
from the General Services Administration that the military depart- 
ments appear to be rather reluctant in eliminating buildings, facilities, 
and so forth, that have reached the point where economical mainte- 
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nance is no longer feasible and practical. Does that in any manner 
touch your depar tment? 

Admiral Leccerr. We would like very much to have our buildings 
maintained a little better. 

Mr. SHepparp. What do you do about getting rid of buildings that 
reach that stage? 

Admiral Leacrerr. We have had a very thorough survey made of 
all of our activities in the reserve shipyards and reserve plants and 
we have gotten rid of some of them. We decreased 1 reserve sbip- 
yard, 95 down to 94, this past year. 

’ Mr. SHepparp. How many applications have you received to take 
over those facilities in the last fiscal year that you have rejected? 

Admiral Leacrerr. We have most of them leased. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You have some that are not leased. 

Admiral Leccrerr. We have had no applications that I am aware 
of from anyone to take over our facilities which we have resisted. 


EXPERIMENTAL DIVING UNIT 


Mr. ANDREWS. Under 6-B you list the experimental diving unit 
at the Naval Gun Factory at Washington. Money is requested for 
that activity under this budget. Tell us briefly what that is. 

Admiral Leccerr. They do a lot of work with new gear down there. 
They develop the new gear, the mask and the oxygen. They were the 
outfit that developed the technique of mixing the helium with ee 
instead of using air and oxygen. They keep the nitrogen out of i 
and the diver does not get ‘the bends. They are always de nslahiog 
some kind of new equipment down there. They also run a diving 
school and train divers. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Is that the only diving school you have? 

Admiral Leacertr. No, sir. The Navy has diving schools at 
Bayonne, New London, and various other places. 

Mr. ANprEws. And you have one at Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. 

Mr. ANprews. How many employees will you have in that catalog 
work? 

Admiral Leceerr. That work is being done for us by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts. We have some people on it, but it does 
not represent the total. 

Mr. ANprREws. Do you know when the cataloging will be com- 
pleted? 

Admiral Leacerr. I do not think we will ever complete it; we are 
continuously adding new equipment. 


REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY BY CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN FLEET SHORE 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Wiee_teswortH. How mtch is in item 6—-C, “Fleet shore 
activities,” for civilian personnel replacing military? 

Admiral Leacerr. We are requesting about $1 million. 

Mr. WiecLesworts. How much for military support in Japan? 

Admiral Leceetr. $2,704,000. That is the estimated requirement 
for Sasebo for 1956. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. How much for new stations? 
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Admiral Leacerr. $1,050,000. 

Mr. WicGLEsworrn. All at one station, or several? 
Admiral Leacert. Several. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. How many? 

Admiral Leaerrr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER OF BOATS FOR HARBOR DEFENSE 


Mr. WiaGGLeswortu. Item 6—-F, ‘Harbor defense.”” How many 
boats are contemplated? 

Admiral Leacerr. Twenty. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. At what unit cost? 

Admiral Leaeerr. $150,000 per boat. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. What else is in the $4 million increase? 

Admiral Leacerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicG.LeswortH. Are those boats included in the overall pro- 
gram we have previously discussed? 

Admiral Leacerr. Not in the shipbuilding program. They are 
special boats that come under “Ships and facilities’? procurement. 

Mr. WicG.LeswortH. But they all have to be built? 

Admiral Leacerr. Yes. We think they have to be built. 

Mr. WicaieswortuH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SxHepparp. We will now take up budget activity No. 7, 
‘‘Departmental administration.” This is reflected on page 43 of the 
justifications. The estimate for 1955 was $14,335,000. The estimate 
for 1956 is $4,427,000, or an increase of $92,000. Will you give us 
an explanation? 

Admiral Leacerr. The money is to support the personnel in the 
headquarters of the Bureau of Ships in Washington, and the total 
number of personnel we expect to support from this appropriation 
in 1956 is 2,293 as opposed to 2,300 in 1955. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that all-inclusive; military and civilian? 

Admiral Leccrtrr. No, sir. This includes only civilian personne! 
employed in the Bureau of Ships at the seat of government. 

Mr. SuepparpD. What is the total military on top of the civilian 
figure you have given us? 

Admiral Leacertr. 325; 306 officers and 19 enlisted. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. | would like to have the usual civilian tables in- 
serted at this point in the record; 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COST AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL BUDGET 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I would also like to have the percentage of cost 
for administration functions in Washington compared to the total 
budget. 

Admiral CLexton. The percentage of cost for administration 
functions in Washington is one percent. 

Admiral Leccerr. I would lke to point out, Mr. Chairman, for 
the record, that we are a little bit different than other bureaus in 
that we actually do a lot of things besides administration here in 
Washington. We really do a lot of design work for new ships in the 
Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. | understand that the personnel is decreasing 
slightly. 

Admiral Leccerr. Yes. 

Mr. WieaGLeswortuH. Why the slight increase in the request? 

Admiral Leacetr. The fringe benefits which have been made 
available to the civilian personnel during the past year, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Thank you gentlemen very much for your at- 
tendance and for your responses to our interrogations. 

We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Turspay, Marcu 15, 1955. 
ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
ORDNANCE 

WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

CAPT. LAURENCE C. BALDAUF, USN, PROGRAM DIRECTOR FOR 
AMMUNITION, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

LT. COMDR. EDWARD P. O’ROURKE, SC, USN, FINANCIAL CONTROL 
DIVISION OFFICER, ORDNANCE SUPPLY OFFICE 

ALFRED DEAN, ASSISTANT BRANCH HEAD, SHIPMENTS BRANCH 

CAPT. GEORGE H. LAIRD, JR., USN, HEAD, FACILITIES AND EQUIP- 
MENT BRANCH 

LT. COMDR. DAVID E. ROGERS, USN, HEAD, NAVAL EQUIPMENT 
SECTION 

FRANKLIN K. DEWALD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR CIVILIAN PER- 
SONNEL AND SERVICES 

ARTHUR B. CRAP, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 

REAR ADM. EDWARD N. CLEXTON, USN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 
AND REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate --| $804, 000,000 | $457, 436,000 | $188, 500, 000 
Transfe ‘rred from ‘‘Operating exp enses, Atomic Energy Com- 
_iission,’’ pursuant to Publie Law 784. ; 5, 298, 000 
Trans ferred to— 
. Facilities, Navy,’’ pursuant to 68 Stat. 337- —3, 104,900 | —1, 000, 000 
“Relief and rehabilits ation in Korea,’’ pursue ant to Public 
Law 207. ae Si i , ; —10, 000, 000 


796, 193, 100 456, 436, 000 500, ), 000 
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Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Reserve tools and 
facilities, Department of Defense,’’ 67 Stat. 337___- = 

Reimbursements from other accounts. 

Anticipated payments to be received in future years from 
reserved balance, sec. 110, Public Law 778_- 


Balance STrapee to “Research and “development, ‘ae 


Navy’’...-. 


Total available for obligation... _- 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. 


Obligations incurred - - 
Comparative transfer from— 

‘‘Research, Navy’’..- - etal ie 

“Servicewide supply and finance, Navy” 

“Facilities, Navy’’....-- aa : 

Comparative transfer to— 

‘Navy military procurement”’: | 
Direct obligations_...______- 
Reimbursable obligations_ a 

‘Research and See, a 
Direct obligations. a 





“Military personnel, a ta 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’_-.__-- bbe dicL bbs en 
“‘Servicewide operations, Navy”’....--...------------.---- 
“Shins and facilities. Navy”..........-.--.-....- 
‘‘Research and development, Army’’_--_.-.-.--------- cs 


178, 229, 872 


Total obligations................... 





Amounts available for obligation—Continued 


1954 actual 


$89, 559, 584 


—7, 776, 989 


877, 975, 695 


.| —196, 492, 228 


681, 483, 467 


316, 000 
21, 525, 830 


1, 947, 000 | 


—322, 638, 130 | 
—86, 119, 670 


.|—116, 078, 920 | 


| 1955 estimate | 1956 estima; 


| $6, 350, 000 | 
81, 330, 000 | $3, 896, oy 


3, 000. 000 |. 
| 


| 


| 547, 116, 000. | 
aH, 311, 000 | 


192, 396, (xy 
535, 805, 000° 192, 396 Om 
| 20, 581, 000 |. 
1,000, 000 | 


—281, 661, 000 
—80, 091, 000 


—1, 120,898 |... _. 


—825, 000 | 
—93, 807 


—71, 000 | 


—85, 000 
—10, 000 


195, 164, 000 | 





192, 396, OO 


Obligations by activities 





Description 


Direct Obligations 


: 3 oon ements and alterations to facilities 
. Departmental administration... ........--.--------------- 


-~oOne 
A 
— 
&. 
5 
: 
5 
& 
S 
8 
2 
53 
a 
° 
So 
® 
= 
= 
S 
Ss 
So 
—_= 
Se 
oe 
= 
> 
oF 


"Total GWadt ODIATIONS «6.6 icant cddsde<occes-n-- exe 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts ) 


1. Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition -------- 
2. Maintenance and operation of facilities 
3. Improvements and alterations to facilities 
4. Departmental administration - .------~.--- ; 


Total obligations pay! able out of reimbursements from 
other accounts : ee 


Puta CNMAMORRS 6 a onak cee setadesi eaten. 


1954 actual 


| 
1955 estimate | 1956 estimats 

















| 
| 

$127, 933, 377 | $136, 753,000 | $134, 542, 000 
30,613,366 | 36,576,000 | 38,000.00 
9, 026, 071 8. 875, 000 7, 234, 0 
8, 338,042 8,721, 000 8. 724, 000 
175, 910, 856 | 190,925,000 | 188, 500,000 
1, 061, 418 3, 374, 000 3, 374, 00 
1, 225, 427 500, 000 500, O04 

8,171 341, 000 
24. 000 24, 000 | 22, 00 
2, 319, 016 4, 239, 000, 3, 896, 00 
178, 229, 872 | 195, 164,000 | _ 192,396, 00 


Obligations by objects 





RUREAU OF ORDNANCE 


Total number of permanent positions. ----...........---.------ 
Average number of all employees. -----------.---------------- 
Number of employees at end of year. -.-..-- prletatnutudeucas 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
ee SE dhceres! coe trGpnussadnee dens dae cee 
IE ciicc teeny ckisacteseeatiaasecuund 
Ungraded positions: Average eee ee Jams 


Object classification 1954 actual 








| 
1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


45, 039 | 42, 643 





60, 594 6 
25, 277 21, 581 20, 782 
23, 954 20, 829 20, 664 
$4, 500 $4, 569 $4, 558 

GS-6.3 GS-.4 GS-4 
$3, 926 $4, 118 $4, 116 


Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE—Ccontinued 
Direct Obligations 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions. ), 034, 668 B85, 923, 000 $83, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ‘ 413, 861 366, 000 000 
Payment above basic rates--- ‘ 2, 550, 750 2.819, 000 , 000 
lotal personal services-_. 999, 279 89, 108, 000 i, 000 
(2 Travel pee . ee ‘ 951, 289 927, 000 000 
03 Transportation of things ' , ‘ 24, 826, 830 24, 069, 000 24, 000 
04 Communication services 392, 999 386, 000 358, 000 
05 Rents and utility services. 2, 437, 163 2, 352, 000 2, 000 
0s Printing and reproduction 927, 891 846, 000 000 
07 Other contractual services 13, 198, 108 5, 909, 000 5, 000 
Labor contracts with foreign governments !- ‘ 112, 781 110, 000 : 000 
Supplies and materials-- 2, 936, 368 751, 000 000 
Equipment ‘ ; ‘ , 093, 316 23, 387, 000 20, 000 
Lands and structures , 809, 263 381. 000 341, 000 
Taxes and assessments : ‘ 701, 323 699, 000 000 


Total direct obligations : ‘ 5, 386, 610 925. 000 188, 000 


hligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


Rents and utility services , 225, 42 000 000 
Supplies and materials , 085, 2 000 : 000 
Equipment . 171 000 


lotal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts. - : 2.319. , 239, 000 3, 896, 000 


Potal obligations 7 s , 62 5, 000 192. 396, 000 


ALLOCATION TO THE BUREAU OF MINES, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 


tal number of permanent positions 
erage number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


, 542, 00 verage salaries and grades: 
» OO, ON General schedule grades: 
234, (XM Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


500, 00 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions - 
tegular pay in excess of 52-week base 


» 374, OM Payment above basic rates 


500, 00 
rotal personal services 

2, (0 { Travel J 

; Transportation of things 
Communication service 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials. 
Equipment : 
Taxes and assessments. _- 


, 896, 00 


, 396, 000 


Total obligations 


ALLOCATION TO THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, DEPARTMENT OF 
stimate THE INTERIOR 


otal number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $4, 674 
A verage grade GS-7.0 
Nl Personal services: 
Permanent positions $14, 143 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - 58 


Total personal services 14, 201 


' Average number of persons—1954, 1,262; 1955, 1,260; 1956, 1,260. 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual 


ALLOCATION TO THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR—Ccontinued 


02 Travel $1, 588 
03 Transportation of things 9 
04 Communication services 1 16 
05 Rents and utilities 396 
06 =Printing and reproduction %6 
07 Other contractual services 287 
08 Supplies and materials O88 
09 Equipment 242 
15 Taxes and assessments 42 
Total obligations 17, 565 
ALLOCATION TO THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
07 Other contractual services 220, 000 
ALLOCATION TO COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 
Total number of permanent positions 10 
Average number of all employees. - - i : 4 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary -- : $4, 378 
Average grade_-__- GS-6. 1 
01 Personal services obligations: 
Permanent positions-- , ; $13, 623 
Payment above basic rates__-. --- - 1, 166 
Total personal services -- : 14, 789 
02 Travel. ae a ia aiasd 5, 911 
03 Transportation of things 2,181 | 
04 Communication services 15 | 
05 Rents and utility services _-. 236 
07 Other contractual services. - -- 1, 723 
08 Supplies and materials_- ; 1,475 
09 Equipment ai 7 
15 Taxes and assessments- 101 
Total obligations... _.-.-..-.---- % Seti sei 26, 438 
ALLOCATION TO NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
07 Other eontractual services. : i 228, 480 
SUMMARY 
Total number of permanent positions __ ‘ : 60, 610 
Average number of all employees 25, 287 
Number of employees at end of year . 23, 957 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary Aas $4, 500 
Average grade , GS-6.3 
Ungraded positions: Average salary a $3, 926 
Direct Obligations 
Ol Personal services: 
Permanent positions. __-- ee $99, 078, 823 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base : 413, 997 
Payment above basic rates sda tanche 2, 552, 033 
Total personal services - - i isla onaeataass 102, 044, 853 | 
08 Diath ice. 4 etseweseoleius ee ein os 958, 914 
03 Transportation of things -__-.- : ; Te 24, 829, 041 
04 Communication services -- : : 393, 139 
05 Rents and utility services ___--__- ea ee 2, 437, 795 | 
06 Printing and reproduction _-_--_-_.---___- a ieileiiteindceal 928, 219 
07 Other contractual services. _____---- 13, 653, 944 
_ Labor contracts with foreign governments !_____- 1, 112, 781 
08 Supplies and materials__-_---- Bees tie cind bonecdckcatibta | 12,947,152 
A INN lg Fe oS ic cavianciherumoniecc mec ccay is 
10 Lands and structures _____- oi 1, 809, 263 
15 Taxes and assessments_-_.__--__- adutalabaartasonh aed 701, 516 


Total direct obligations 


1 Average number of persons—1954, 1,262; 1955, 1,260; 1956, 1,260. 


175, 910,856 | 190, 925, 000 | 


1955 estimate 


$45, 039 
21, 581 
20, 829 


$4, 569 
GS-6.4 
$4, 118 


$85, 923, 000 
366, 000 
2, 819, 000 


89, 108, 000 
927, 000 
24, 069, 000 | 

386, 000 | 
2, 352, 000 
846, 000 
15, 909, 000 
1, 110, 000 | 
30, 751, 000 | 
23, 387, 000 
1, 381, 000 
699, 000 | 


1956 estimaty 


$42, 643 
20, 782 
20, Hb4 


$4, 558 
GS-64 


$4, 116 


$83, 083, 00 
316, 000 
2, 663, 000 


86, 062, 000 
914, 000 
24, 223, 000 
358, 000 

2, 359, 000 
909, 000 

15, 323, 00) 
1, 110, 000 
36, 087, 000 
20, 141, 000 
341, 000 
673, 000 


188, 500, 000 


$42, 643 
20, 782 
20, bb4 


O83, O00 
316, 000 
663, 000 


062, 000 
914, 000 
223, 000 
358, 000 
359, OO) 
(9, O00 
393, 000) 
110, 000 
087, 000 
141, 000 


341, 000 
673, 000 


500, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


SUMMARY—Ccontinued 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


05 Rents and utility services tod $1, 225, 427 $500, 000 $500, 000 
(8 Supplies and materials 1, O85. 418 3, 398, 000 3, 396, 000 
09 Equipment 8,171 341, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts - ° ; ‘ ian “ 2, 319, 016 4, 239, 000 3, 896, 000 


Total obligations___-- 178, 229, 872 195, 164, 000 192, 396, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward — $1,368,396,397 | $902,786,080 $536, 779, 010 
Obligations incurred during the year 681, 483, 467 535, 805, 000 192, 396, 000 
2, 049, 879, 864 1, 438, 591, OSO 729, 175, 010 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years. -- — 53, ; —47, 688, 309 
Obligations transferred to ‘Research and development, 
Navy,” pursuant to Public Law 458 —R0), 
Obligations transferred to ‘‘Navy military procurement” 
pursuant to 1956 appropriation act —502, 730, 950 
Reimbursements 5 —81, 330, 000 —3, 896, 000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account-_- —251, 4 —11, 833, 966 387, 787 
Obligated balance carried forward 902, 786, —536, 779,010 | —47, 160, 273 


959, 795 


Total expenditures . 003, 820, 008 680, 000, 000 175, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - - 5, 362, 910 130, 000, 145, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations < 550, 000, 30, 000, 000 


Mr. SHeppARD. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning Rear Adm. Frederic 5S. Withing- 
ton, who will present the requirements of the Bureau of Ordnance 
under the item “Ordnance and facilities.”’ 

Admiral Withington, do you have a general statement that you 
would like to present to the committee? ; 

Admiral Wrrutneton. I do, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You may proceed with your statement. We will 
not question you until you have completed it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Wirnincton. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, | am pleased to appear before you to present our plans under 
this appropriation during fiscal year 1956. The chief responsibility 
of the Bureau of Ordnance is to provide the best ordnance material 
for the fleet (surface, aerial, and subsurface) in the quantities and at 
the time needed to support naval operations and approved readiness 
plans, 

We carry out these responsibilities with funds from several appro- 
priations. In fiscal year 1956 our major procurement programs, 
formerly funded under this appropriation, will be funded under the 
proposed new Navywide appropriation, “Navy military procure- 
ment.’ Our research and development programs are funded under 
the Navywide appropriation, “Research and development, Navy,” 
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which was created by Congress last ye Ordnance for shipbuilding 
and conversion, and aire raft proc or programs, are funded under 

the appropriations, “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy” and “Air. 
craft and related procurement, Navy,’ respectively. “Ordnance 
and facilities, Navy,” as presented this year, includes funds whic 

are primarily of an annual maintenance nature, or are for PULposes 
not readily identifiable with these other appropriations. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY BY PROGRAM 


We have submitted a request for $188,500,000 under this title 
“Ordnance facilities, Navy,” in fiscal. year 1956. This includes 
funds for four major projects. A summary of the requested funding g 
for these projects and a comparison with funding during present an 
past fiscal years is set forth in table A attached to this statement. : 
would like to insert table A into the record at this point. 


TaBLeE A.—Ordnance and facilities, Navy, summary of obligations by budget 


activity 
| Difl 

difference it 
at Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year Ae 
Activity | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate ete 

ee ee | ee Te ia Are | hat | 
1. Maintenance ef ordnance and ammunition. .| $127, 933, 377 | $136, 753,000 | $134, 542, 000 —$2. 211, 00 
2. Maintenance and operation of facilities._....| 30, 613,366 | 36, 576, 000 38, 000, 000 +1, 424, 000 
3. Improvement and alterations to facilities_ 9, 026, 071 | > 875, 000 7, 234, 000 1, 641, 000 
4. Departmental administration___- fae cae 8, 338, 042 | 721, 000 is 8, 724, 000 3 (0) 
UN. 5 dads dddn dds) iG ade ee ‘ 1 117 5, 910, 856 | 2 190, 925, 000 | 188, 500, ‘1000 ~2, 425, 00 





1 Includes net comparative transfers of —$416, 013, 027. 
2 Includes net comparative transfers of —$260, 550, 000. 


COMPARISON WITH FISCAL YEAR 1955 PROJECTS 


Last year there were seven major activities in this appropriation. 
Most of the funds in the activity for procurement of ordnance and 
ammunition have been transferred to the “Navy military procure- 
ment” appropriation under this year’s appropriation request. A 
small portion for annual-type services such as Inspection of Ordnance 
to be accepted from contractors and Proof and Test of Ammunition 
remain in this appropriation (Ordnance and facilities, Navy) under 
activity 1, ‘“Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition.” As indi- 
cated previously, our activity for “Research and development” was 
transferred to the Navywide appropriation created for that purpose 
by Congress last year. Our project for ‘Industrial mobilization” has 
been divided into two portions. The procurement portion becomes 
part of the proposed “Navy military procurement” appropriation. 
The maintenance portion is ‘included in activity 1 under this appro- 


priation, 


COMPARISON OF FUNDS REQUESTED WITH PRIOR YEAR FUNDS 


A total reduction of $2,425,000 in the fiscal year 1956 request from 
the fiscal year 1955 base figure is first noted. 


The 1955 figure has been adjusted from the amount appropriated 
by Congress last year for the transfers noted above and to include 4 
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comparative transfer of $23,540,000 covering intra-Navy transporta- 
tion from the appropriation ‘‘Servicewide supply and finance, Navy.”’ 
This transfer was made in anticipation of having each Bureau fund its 
own share of this cost in fiscal year 1956. With all of these adjust- 
ments, the base figure for 1955 becomes $190,925,000. 

At this point I would like to indicate that changes in plans will 
enable us to reduce our fiscal year 1956 request from the $188,500,000 
shown here to $188 million. $500,000 which was requested to close 
the Naval Ordnance Plant, York, Pa., will not be needed because we 
are now going to keep that plant open. 

Looking quickly down the projects, we are asking that 2 be increased 
and 2 be decreased. 

(a) “Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition” will be reduced by 
$2,211,000 as shown. 

(b) “Improvement and alteration of facilities’ will be reduced by 
$1.641,000 as indicated. 

(c) An increase is requested for ‘‘Maintenance and operation of 
facilities,” in the amount of $1,424,000, less the $500,000 which is no 
longer needed for the Naval Ordnance Plant, York, for a net increase 
of $924,000. 

(¢) A nominal increase of $3,000 is requested for ‘‘Departmental 
administration.” 

So with decreases in two of the subheads of $3,852,000 as shown 
here and $500,000 which can now be eliminated from our request, and 
the increases of $1,427,000 in the other subheads, there is a net 
reduction of $2,925,000 from fiscal year 1955. 


MAINTENANCE OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


Turning to page 10 of the justification book, we find the detail for 
the projects under ‘‘Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition.”’ 
A total of $134,542,000 or 71 percent of the total request is for this 
activity. This is a decrease of $2,211,000 from prior years. As you 
can see this decrease is made up of a major reduction for “maintenance 
and overhaul of ammunition” and smaller reductions in ‘Production 
support and surveillance” and “Quality control.’’ Offsetting this is a 
fairly substantial increase of $6,834,000 for the “Maintenance and 
improvement of naval ordnance,’ and $932,000 to implement the 
“Federal cataloging program” required under Public Law 436, 82d 
Congress. In addition there are minor increases in three other 
programs. 

The reduction in our estimate for “Maintenance and overhaul of 
ammunition” may raise the question of whether we are doing sufficient 
ammunition maintenance in view of our present commitments in the 
existing world situation. I think our request for funds is in conso- 
nance with the policies which we propose to carry out in fiscal year 1956. 
These are: 

(a) Assembly of only such ammunition as is required to eliminate 
deficiencies in peacetime requirements plus distributing stocks in the 
best manner to meet emergencies. Disassembled ammunition keeps 
better and requires less space than assembled ammunition. 

(6) Requirements for segregating ammunition will be confined 
almost entirely to ammunition returned by the fleet. The former 
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back-log of unsegregated ammunition in our depots will be eliminate; 
by June 30, 1955. 

(c) External maintenance of ammunition will continue to be per. 
formed on a basis of serviceability rather than appearance of ammuni. 
tion. In addition, continued improvements of maintenance tech. 
niques such as improved paints are reducing the requirements {or 
exterior maintenance of assembled rounds. 

(d) Modifications and modernization will be carried out on a slightly 
increased scale as you will see when we get into the detail of ou 
estimate. However, this work will only be performed on items which 
are needed for use or are indicated as becoming unsafe by surveillance 
tests. 

(e) Last, but not least, we will be funding our ammunition program 
on an annual basis in fiscal year 1956. There will be no carryover 
into fiscal year 1956. It is expected that a decrease in overall work 
force at our naval ammunition depots between 10 percent and 15 per- 
cent will be the outcome of this program. A series of charts has been 
prepared and is available to the committee showing the overall work- 
load picture for fiscal 1955 and 1956 at our ammunition depots and 
magazines, and the detailed workload picture at the larger stations, 

I would like to speak for a moment about the increases required in 
this activity. They are attributable to four main reasons. 

(a) An amount of $5,965,000 is included in these estimates for 
procurement of spare parts needed by the Ordnance Supply Office 
to meet deficiencies in our mobilization reserves for the first 3 months 
of a mobilization period. 

(6b) In several maintenance programs we have been facing a dete- 
tiorating situation which has been revealed by our surveillance and 
quailty control programs. This is particularly true in the area of 
torpedo and mine spare parts and components. If we are to be pre- 
pared adequately in these programs, a modest increase in funds is 
necessary. 

(c) New types of increasingly complex equipment are entering into 
service through prior-year procurement programs. This greatly 
improves the readiness position of the Navy. However, to maintain 
this position will require increased funds for maintenance in some cases. 
An increase in the program for overhauling the complex AN/ASB-1 
system in operating aircraft is an example of this type of requirement. 

(d) Finally, the increase for the Bureau of Ordnance portion of the 
Federal cataloging program reflects increased emphasis on continuing 
the conversion of supply items to Federal cataloging data in accor¢- 
ance with Public Law 436 of the 82d Congress. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


On page 60 of our justification book you will find maintenance and 
operation of facilities. These are the facilities that make up our 
Naval Ordnance Establishment with the exception of researc 
stations, which are funded under the navywide research and develop- 
ment appropriation, and certain stations funded under the business: 
type concepts of the Navy industrial fund. As you can see, they 
include Navy ammunition depots, naval ordnance plants, and many 
other activities. 
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A series of charts has been prepared and is available showing the 
workload picture, fiscal 1955 and 1956, at the major naval ordnance 
plants, the Naval Gun Factory, and the Naval Powder Factory. 

We are requesting $38 million, 20 percent of our total request, for 
this activity. This is an increase of $1,424,000. However, we are 
eliminating the $500,000 requested to place the Naval Ordnance 
Plant, York, in a standby condition. Therefore, our actual increase 
heeomes $924,000. 

Minor increases are being requested in four projects in fiscal year 
1956. The other four projects are expected to continue at the same 
rate - in fiscal year 1955. The incres Ase ; consist of: 

(a) $324,000 for classified projects at 2 locations. 

) $235,000 for the replacement of military guards with civilian 
wale at 2 of our stations. 
~ (ec) $364,000 for various miscellaneous purposes which we will 
gladly discuss in detail when we take up this activity. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND ALTERATIONS TO FACILITIES 


‘Improvements and alterations to facilities,” activity 3 is set forth 
on page 90 of our justification book. We are requesting $7,234,000, 
or 4 percent of the total funds for this neler. 

$1,641,000 less is requested in fiscal year 1956 than in fiscal year 
1955. Five projects will decrease and we daa increases for grounds 
and ground structures and for road and railroad facilities. These 
increases are for specific projects which must be accomplished if we 
are to carry out the mission of the shore establishment. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Departmental administration starts on page 120 of our justific ation 
book. Our request for this year is $8,724,000, which is 5 percent of 
the funds requested under this appropriation. This is approximately 
the same level as last vear 

I would like to point out one important aspect of the work that is 

be funded under departmental administration. As the single 
service procurement policy has been implemented in the Department 
of Defense, we have found ourselves in the position of doing more 
and more work for other services. For example, on December 31, 
1954, the dollar amount of orders placed with the Tn of Ordnance 
by other agencies in the first 6 months of fiscal year 1955 was $300 
million. During the same period orders placed ce the Bureau of 
Ordnance with other agencies amounted to $165 million. 

The basic responsibilities of the bureaus under the single service 
procurement policy include the procurement of the required item or 
service concerned, and the duties of contract administration, inspec- 
tion and transportation arrangements, and the development of joint 
military or Federal specifications or standardization. These responsi- 
bilities seriously increase the load on our departmental staff. 

These are the general considerations which govern our ordnance and 
facilities request in fiscal year 1956. 

We have prepared a chart showing the level of fund availability, 
expenditure, and carry-over for ordnance maintenance and operation 
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in fiscal years 1951 through 1956 which I will be pleased to show the 
committee if it so desires. 

Lastly, before proceeding to a detailed discussion of this appropria- 
tion request, I should like to give you, by means of two “pie’’ charts. 
the sources of our funds for the present fiscal year, 1955, and the appro- 
priation requests being made in the same categories for fiscal year 1956, 


FUNDING OF INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. SHepparpD. Thank you for your statement. 

With reference to page 2 of your statement, I want the record to 
be clear as to the line of demarcation of funding the items referred to, 
You say that the procurement portion of industrial mobilization 
expense has been put into the new military procurement item, but 
that inspection of ordnance being procured is left in this ordnance 
and facilities item, and you also refer to the fact that the maintenance 
portion of industrial mobilization is included under activity 1. 

I wish that you would elaborate on those items and give us the 
reasoning as to the different treatment. I would think upon inspection 
as also being incidental to procurement in this instance. 

Admiral Wirnincton. As regards duspection, Mr. Chairman, we, 
of course, have to inspect material ‘which is for shipbuilding, and 
newly procured material, and in certain cases material which is 
procured by money in the ordnance and facilities appropriation. 
It was a matter of judgment whether the money for this purpose 
should be included here, or in the procurement request of the Congress. 
| believe this was also discussed with the Navy Comptroller before 
it went here. 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct, and with the Bureau of the 
Budget also. It was a matter of judgment, as the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance says. 

It is really better to put all inspection of ordnance in one place. It 
is an annual workload covering three appropriations. If it is in the 
annual appropriation, we could fund it each year based on the work- 
load for the three appropriations. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Does it give you closer supervision of that expendi- 
ture? 

Admiral CLexton. There is no doubt about that. That is one of 
the basic reasons behind the consolidation. 

Mr. Suepparp. With reference to page 3 of your statement, | 
assume you mean the pending request can be reduced by the com- 
mittee by $500,000 for the reasons you give. What about the other 
side of the coin, the expense of operating the plant since you plan 
now to keep the York plant open? What is the situation generally 
as to the change in plans? 

Admiral Wirxincron. The money required to operate the naval 
ordnance plant at York comes from procurement funds, and in good 
part next year, from shipbuilding money. The regular maintenance 
operation required for this plant is included in our request for funds. 

Mr. SuepparD. With reference to page 5, item B, explain what you 
mean by “segregating ammunition.” 

Admiral WirxainctTon. When ammunition is returned to our depots, 
sir, we assume it is not serviceable until it has been inspected. In the 
meantime, until we have inspected it, it is segregated and put to one 
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side. There was a large load for this reason because of the windup 
agg ee oer 
of Korea. This load has largely been eliminated. 
Mr. SHepparD. As soon as you have made your ammunition test, 
| assume the ammunition is moved into the inventory? 
Admiral Wirxntncton. Yes. 


FUNDING ON AN ANNUAL BASIS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Also, on page 5, item E, wherein you refer to fund- 
ing on an annual basis, since this appropriation is an annual type 
appropriation, I am afraid the record will not be clear unless you 
elaborate on your statement. 

Admiral Wirnincron. We have prepared these charts to show, 
among other things, the reduction in the carryover picture. The 
chart on the easel will show the story. 

\lr. SHEPPARD. I think that it might be well if you would have 
somebody briefly give us an explanation of that chart and what it 
represents. 

Admiral Wirnincron. I would like to do so myself, with your 
pe rmission. 

We assume for the purposes of this analysis everything starts at 
zero at fiscal year 1951. Of course, this was not strictly so. 

The height of this bar [indicating] in each case shows the total 
amount of money made available to the Bureau of Ordnance each 
vear. The expenditure line, the rate of expenditure [indicating] is 
shown by the red lines throughout. The carryover [indicating] is 
shown by the hatched column here, here, and here. 

New authority, plus carryover, is the total amount made available 
io the Bureau in each fiscal year. This [indicating] is the effect of 
the Korean war. There is this large increase in appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1952, somewhat less in 1953, and then decreasing rather 
sharply through 1954. 

Now we are leveling off, as you see, at a level of about $240 million 
in this appropriation [indicating]. 

You will see that the carryover has been reduced to about one- 
quarter—3 months. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. That is the $188 million plus carryover? 

Admiral Wirninctron. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. How have you achieved a reduction 1 in your carrv- 
over as reflected on the chart as rapidly as you have? 

Admiral Wrrutncton. By adjusting the amount of money made 
available to our ammunition depots and ordnance plants, sir. This 
is about the minimum amount of carryover we think we can operate 
under from year to year. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is that in dollars? 

Admiral Wirntneton. The amount here is about $30 million, 
roughly. We have the exact figures, if you desire them. The 
estimated carryover into fiscal year 1957 is $33.1 million. 

Mr. SHepparb. That is your 1956 contemplated? 

Admiral WitHtneton. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. With reference to page 7, in the first paragraph you 
state that the project for maintenance and operation of facilities does 
not inelude certain stations under the industrial revolving fund 
operation. Which stations are they, and where are the funds reflected 
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in this budget to pay those costs, because obviously they are included 
somewhere? 

Admiral Wiruinetron. I will ask Mr. Williams to answer that. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. We have five stations under the naval industria] 
fund, and funds for those stations are provided as outlined in the state- 
ment we have prepared which we would like to furnish for the 
committee’s use. 

The industrial fund is authorized to finance costs, especially relating 
to job order material, civilian labor, and other direct expenses, especi- 
ally machinery and equipment, manufacturing expense and genera] 
administrative expense. Reimbursements to the fund are obtained 
from appropriations controlled by the activities placing the orders, 
In other words, we have a certain type of fund provided for the sta- 
tions. Then the stations charge all expenses to activities placing 
orders with the station. 

Mr. Suepparp. Which stations are they? 

Mr. WiuuiAms. These are the stations: The Naval Ordnance Plant 
at York, Pa.; the Naval Ordnance Plant at Forest Park, IIl.; the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory, Corona, Calif.; the Naval Powder Factory at 
Indian Head, Md.; and the Naval Gun Fac tory at Washington, D. C. 

We are also installing an industrial fund at the Naval Ordnance 
Plant at Indianapolis, Ind., at the present time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it substantially correct to say that this mainte- 
nance and operation activity is the overhead project for these facilities 
as distinguished from direct costs included under maintenance of 
ordnance and ammunition, or what? 

Admiral Wirutneton. That is correct. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. SuHepparp. Looking at your first green sheet, I note a very 
radical drop in reimbursements by and between 1955 and 1956. Why 
is that? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. There are two reasons for the reduction in the 
amount of reimbursements between 1955 and 1956. One reason is 
the Navy military procurement appropriation. A great many of the 
reimbursements will be under this appropriation. The second reason 
is that sales from the shelf for stock items to MDAP has been reduced 
considerably and we are planning $14 million for this item as against 
$80 million in 1955. 

Mr. SueprparpD. What will be the percent of that decrease, approxi- 
mately? 

Mr. Wixutams. About 83 percent. Those are the two primary 
reasons for the adjustment. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the $6,350,000 transfer reflected from 
reserve tools and facilities for 1955, and what 1s it for? 

Admiral Wiruineton. This is for installation in standby plants of 
ammunition mostly. Instead of this: money being directly appro- 
priated to the Bureau of Ordnance, it is appropr iated to the Secretary 
of Defense and he makes this money available to the Bureau of 
Ordnance for this purpose. 





FUNDS IN RESERVE 


Mr. Suepparp. I note you reflect an estimated savings in 1955 of 
$11,311,000. What brought that about? 

Mr. Witu1ams. These are funds which will not be apportioned to 
us during the current fiscal year. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Why? 

Mr. Wiiurams. We have a statement on impoundment, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You may insert the statement in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Wiuurams. This is a classified statement, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Can you not give us the reasons why without 
transgressing upon classified information? The record ought to have 
some answer to the question. 

Mr. Wiuurams. At the present moment, sir, there are funds im- 
pounded totaling $67,341,223. 

Mr. WiceLesworru. Including the $11,311,000? 

Mr. Wrutiams. Yes. The Bureau of Ordnance has made a request 
for apportionment of funds from this total figure and expects to 
receive by virtue of the justifications presented through channels to 
the Bureau of the Budget all except the $11,311,000 referred to. 

Admiral Wrrnineron. I think a brief answer is this: The $11,- 
311,000 is the sum we agreed with the Bureau of the Budget people we 
cannot spend profitably. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, you just do not need the $11,- 
311,000? 

Admiral WirHinaton. We would like to have it, sir, but we must 
agree with the Bureau of the Budget, we cannot spend this amount 
profitably. 

1954 SAVINGS 


Mr. SHepparp. What can you tell us about the large savings of 
$196,492,228 reflected for 1954? What does that reflect? 

Mr. Witurams. There were unapportioned reserves to the Bureau 
of Ordnance in the fiscal year 1954 of $174,634,734. There was 
apportioned to the Bureau of Ordnance, but unobligated, $29,634,483, 
totaling $204,269,217. 

There was reappropriated to the appropriation “Research and 
development, Navy,’’ $7,776,989. 

The net unobligated balance amount in the green sheet is $196,- 
492,228. This again, sir, represents funds which the Bureau was not 
able to profitably use. 

Mr. SHepparp. Why? 

Admiral Wiruineron. This reflects the windup of the Korean war. 

Admiral Cuexton. In the fiscal year 1954 budget the ammunition 
for the continuation of the war in Korea was included, and when the 
war ended in the fiscal year 1953 this money was not required. 

Mr. WiuurAMs. $97,165,000 was not required for the procurement of 
ordnance and ammunition, as Admiral Clexton has stated. 

Mr. WiaciteswortuH. What happens tp those funds? 

Mr. Witurams. Those funds were not available to the Bureau of 
Ordnance for obligation following the close of the fiscal year. 

$162 million of those funds has been withdrawn by the Navy for 
the Navy stock fund. At the present time, in the appropriation, there 
is an unobligated balance of approximately $17 million. 
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TRANSFERS OF FUNDS 


Mr. SHepparD. What is the transfer from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission reflected in 1954 of $5,298,000? 

Admiral Wirnineton. The Commission has been funding to a gfeat 
extent in past years the cost of atomic weapons development, This is 
no longer the case and the military is asking for direct appropriations 
for this purpose. In that year, this money was made available to the 
Bureau of Ordnance by the Atomic Energy Commission for weapons 
development. 

Mr. SHepparpb. What about the comparative transfers proposed in 
this item? You have mentioned some in your statement. Insert a 
table for clarification purposes. 

Admiral Wirnineton. We would like to insert that in the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ACTUAL AND COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS, ORDNANCE AND 
Faciuitires, Navy 


I, ACTUAL TRANSFERS 


a) In fiscal year 1954, pursuant to Public Laws 784, 179, and 207, there were 
transfers from this account in the net amount of $7,806,900. Classified research 
projects from AEC in the amount of $5,298,000 were transferred to this account; 
$10 million was transferred to ‘Relief and rehabilitation, Korea,’ and $3,104,900 
was transferred to the appropriation, ‘Facilities, Navy’’ for the accomplishment 
of structural production facilities projects. However, structural facility projects 
negotiated were $1,947,000 and the balance of $1,157,900 remains in the ‘‘Facilities, 
Navy’’ account as a savings. . 

_ Fursuant to Public Law 458, $7, 776,989 was reappropriated and transferred 

‘Research and development, Navy.” 

'(b) In fiscal vear 1955 transfers from the account total $1 million for structural 
facilities. This transfer to ‘Facilities, Navy’? was made pursuant to Public 
Law 458. A total of $6,350,000 from the appropriation, ‘‘Reserve tools and 
facilities, Department of Defense’ was made pursuant to Public Law 458. 


II. COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS 


The fiscal year 1956 budget estimate includes projects in the net amount of 
$20,581,000 previously supported by appropriation, ‘‘Servicewide supply and 
finance, Navy’’ for intra-Navy transportation (-+$23,540,000) and supply and 
fiscal responsibilities at NGF, Washington, D. C. (— $2,959,000). 

Projects totaling $261,290,000 previously funded by this appropriation have 
been excluded in fiscal year 1956. Justification for $261,290,000 appears in the 
estimates of the following accounts: ‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy,’’ amount 
$363,000; “Ships and facilities,’’ amount $85,000; ‘‘Navy military procurement,” 
amount $260,842,000. Fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 budget compara- 
bility is set forth by the following table: 
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Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year — 
1954 1955 | 1956 


Net total_. oietn bow eee $426, 013, 027 $260, 550, 000 #200, 709, 000 


a) Transfers from ‘ 23, 788, 830 21, 581, 000 | 20, 581, 000 


| 
Account 
| 


1. ‘Research, Navy”’ fu 316, 000 , : ..| Overhead costs at Navy Re 
| search Laboratory (Navy 
industrial fund operations 
2. “Servicewide supply 21, 525,830 | 20,581,000 20,581,000 | Intra-Navy transportation and 
and finance, Navy.”’ | nonindustrial supply and fis 
eal functions at NGF, Was! 
ington, D.C. 
3. “Facilities, Navy’’- 1, 947, 000 1, 000, 000 Structural facilities projects 


(6) Transfers to---- | 439, 801, 857 | 282, 131,000 | 261, 290, 000 
1. ‘Navy military pro- | 322, 638,130 | 281,661,000 | 260,842,000 | Revised appropriation struc- 
curement.’’ ture. 
2. ‘‘Research and de- | 116, 078, 920 : Do. 
velopment, Navy.” 
3. ‘“‘Military personnel, 825, 000 Contractual services for pack 
Navy.” ing and crating of househok 
effects for permanent chang 
| of station. 
. “Aireraft and facili- | 93, 807 385, 000 363,000 | Ordnance departments at Na 
ties, Navy.”’ val Stations Kodiak and 
| Argentia and special ord- 
nance equipment at nava 
air stations. 
5. “Servicewide opera- | 71, 000 sit Scientific and Technical Board 
tions, Navy.” of Civil Service Examiners 
». “Ships and facilities, | 85, 000 85, 000 85,000 | Fire fighting services at St 
Navy.” Juliens Creek. 
. “Research and devel- 10, 000 : Support of metals and minerals 
opment, Army.” advisory board. 


Mr. ANpREws. You want $324,000 for classified projects in two 
locations. 

Admiral Wirxrinetron. Yes. 

Mr. ANprREws. What are they, and where do you plan to have 
them? 

Admiral Wirxuineron. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. You have told us the overall requirements 
are very much less primarily because of the fact that most of your 
major procurement program has been transferred to the new appro- 
priation, ‘‘Navy, military procurement.’ 

What does that mean ‘in dollars and cents? 

Admiral Wirntnetron. The amount requested for ““Navy, military 
procurement,”’ is $260,842,000. This request has not yet been heard 
by the committee. 

Mr. WiacGLeswortH. No; but it is reflected in the figures that you 
are now presenting to us. 

Admiral Wiruincron. It is reflected only in that we have for com- 
parative purposes subtracted the amount in 1954 and 1955. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortTu. It is not in this justification, but in the justi- 
fication we will consider later? 

Admiral Witruinaton. Yes. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. How much was transferred out of this appro- 
priation to the new overall research and development appropriation? 

Admiral Wirxineton. None transferred this year. In 1954, $116,- 
078,920 was transferred. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. My attention is called to the fact that this 
change was made effective with respect to 1955. 
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Admiral WirHInctTon. That is correct. 

Mr. Wicc.Leswortu. It is not an element in this picture? 

Admiral Wirnincton. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. You told the chairman that $81,330,000 
appearing in the 1955 column, under reimbursements from other 
accounts, represented primarily military procurement and MDAP 
transactions, as I understood it. 

Admiral WirHinaton. Yes. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. How much was the military procurement 
item? 

Mr. WituraMs. $80,091,000. 

Mr. WiaGcieswortnu. There is a small item in there on account of 
MDAP operations? 

Admiral WirntnctTon. Yes. 


DISPOSITION OF PRIOR-YEAR SAVINGS AND BALANCES 


Mr. WiaGieswortn. I am not quite clear what becomes of the 
estimated savings, the unobligated balance, $196,400,000 in 1954 and 
$11,311,000 in 1955. 

Mr. Wiuurams. This matter is handled by the Navy Comptroller 
with the Secretary of Defense’s Comptroller, and the Bureau of the 
Budget. Is that not correct, Admiral Clexton? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes;itis. How much did you turn over to the 
naval stock fund? 

Mr. WiturAMs. $162 million. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. When was that turned over to the stock fund? 

Admiral CLexton. In this fiscal year 1956 budget process. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. In December 1954. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. And a balance of $34 million, roughly, reverted 
to the Treasury? 

Admiral Wiruineron. I believe so. We have no further control 
over the money. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. It has not reverted to the Treasury yet. It is avail- 
able for cost overrun and other expenditures. It will revert to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Suepparp. It will revert to the Treasury if there are no over- 
runs. 

Mr. Wituiams. The balance will. 

Mr. SHepparp. The figure is not firm until the overruns are deter- 
mined? 

Mr. WiturAms. That is right. The unobligated balance as of 
January 31, 1955, was $17,432,889. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortH. That is an unobligated balance? 

Mr. Wixurams. That is an apportioned unobligated balance. 

Mr. WicGcLeswortu. There are 2 items here of unobligated bal- 
ances, 1 in 1954 actual and 1 in 1955 estimated. You told me, that of 
the larger item in 1954, $162 million was turned over to the stock fund 
in December 1954, and the balance of $34,000,000 will revert to the 
Treasury insofar as there are no overruns. 

What about the $11,311,000? 

Mr. Wixurams. The $11,311,000 will revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortu. That is in the same status as the $34 million 
in 1954? 

Mr. Wiuurams. Yes. 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. WiacGLeswortH. You state in your opening statement on 
page 3: 
With all of these adjustments, the base figure for 1955 becomes $190,925,000 


Where does that appear in the green sheets? 

Mr. Wiiurams. That appears on page N—12-3, column 2, the 1955 
estimate in the middle of the page. 

Mr. WreGaLeswortu. I understand that the comparative figure to 
which you refer on page 3 of $188,500,000 for the fiscal year 1956 as 
compared with $190,925,000 for the fiscal vear 1955 is exclusive of 
reimbursements, and that if we take reimbursements into account, 
you contemplate having $192,396,000 available for the fiscal year 1956 
as compared with $195,164,000 in the fiscal year 1955. 

Admiral Wiruineton. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortuH. Now, as to this $500,000 reduction, has that 
been deducted in arriving at the figures we have just referred to? 

Admiral WirHineton. No, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. So your department agrees that a reduction 
of $500,000 can be made in the request as it has been presented to us, 
for the reasons that you have indicated? 

Admiral Wirxutneton. That is correct, sir. 


STATUS OF FUNDS 


Mr. WieeteswortH. May I have a look at the first chart again? 
[am not quite clear on the funding picture. 

If we look at fiscal year 1955 we see $190,925,000 in appropriations 
and a carry-over from fiscal year 1954 of around $50 million. 

Admiral WirHinaton. Yes. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. That carryover is in terms of obligational 
authority? 

Admiral Wiruinaton. No, sir, in unpaid bills; unspent money. 

Mr. WiaeLesworru. As an unobligated balance, or an unexpended 
balance already obligated? 

Admiral Witutneton. An unexpended balance already obligated. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. That balance you are expecting to pull down 
to about $30 million or $35 million in the fiscal vear 1957, which you 
think is about the minimum you can go to? 

Admiral WirHtnGcron. Yes. 

Mr. Wiaa.teswortH. What unobligated balance, if any, have you 
against your 1955 appropriation? 

Admiral WirHineton. $11,311,000, shown on green sheet No. 1. 

Mr. Wiacieswortnu. | want an actual obligation figure say as of 
December 31, last. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. $183,815,000. 

Mr. WiaaiteswortH. That is the figure that you have given us 
against estimated obligations for 1955 of $535,805,000, is it not? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. This figure is under the present structure, wherein 
the amount available is $457 ,436,000. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. You are telling us as of December 31, you 
have obligated $183 million of that? 

Mr. WituraMs. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. WiaGLeswortH. But the appropriation for 1956 is on a 
radically different basis than that in 1955? 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. When you revise your remarks can you give 
us an obligation figure for the first 6 months of 1955 against the 
items which remain under this appropriation in the fiscal year 1956, 
against the $190,425,000 which you estimate to have available in 
1955 for the activities that remain in this appropriation? 

Admiral Wirnineton. We have that figure. As of January 31, 
1955, $94,049.146. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. SHepparb. We will now refer to your justifications and at this 
point in the record we will insert pages 2, 3, and 4. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


ORDNANCE AND Facruities, Navy, 1956 
APPROPRIATION AND INTRODUCTION 


Funds required to support the programs under the appropriation “Ordnance and 
facilities, Navy, 1956” total $188,500,000. 

A narrative statement outlining the objectives and plans on which the appro- 
priation is based and highlighting those provisions which translate the objectives 
into concrete plans for attainment follows: 

1. The primary objective of the appropriation estimate is to provide for the 
maintenance of ordnance, ammunition, and guided missiles to an extent which 
will permit maximum utilization of existing stocks in lieu of new procurement. 
To accomplish this, existing ordnance, ammunition, and ordnance missiles in 
store will be examined systematically and reconditioned or serviced to the extent 
practicable in accordance with demonstrated need, valid rework schedules, and 
equipment availability. Procurement of technical ordnance material required to 
maintain ordnance equipment includes that necessary to remedy known deficien- 
cies, to Maintain adequate stockage levels and to eliminate the Mobilization Re- 
serve material requirement deficiency (D to D+3) of Ordnance Supply Office 
controlled material. Funding of transportation costs to first destination on 
maintenance items, and of intra-Navy movement of all items of ordnance, ammu- 
nition, and ordnance missiles is included. Also, provision is made for maintenance 
of stand-by plants, and retention, rehabilitation, and maintenance of machine 
tools and production equipment used in ordnance production. 

2. Funds requested for the basic maintenance and operation of facilities repre- 
sent requirements for (a) routine upkeep and repair necessary to retain ordnance 
stations in a usable and satisfactory condition, but without assuming the addi- 
tional maintenance responsibilities resulting from the performance of production 
work at the stations, and (b) operational costs not attributable to productive 
expenditure authorizations and which would accrue regardless of the level of 
operations. Fund estimates are based on thorough analysis of detailed mainte- 
nance and operating cost data encompassing labor, material, and consumable 
supplies. 

3. Fund requests for improvements and alterations to facilities are determined 
from anticipated costs of specific and necessary projects and from an improved 
property management program for the replacement of mobile equipment. 

4. Estimates for departmental administrative expenses are based upon the 
anticipated workload accruing from programs planned for fiscal year 1956, 
those initiated in prior years, and those imposed by single service procurement 
responsibilities. 

5. The estimated cost to this appropriation, in fiscal year 1956, for the Bureau's 
share of group life insurance payments (Public Law 598, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) 
was computed as follows: 
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Estimated Ordnance and facilities, Navy labor costs_ —- -_- $86, 062, 000 
Face value above average salary rate 1 +10, 391, 000 


Face value of overall insurance coverage-__-_- -- - ~~ --- 96, 453, 000 
Face value of waivered policies ; _... ? —9, 645, 000 


Face value of insurance coverage 86, 808, 000 
Face value of premium-free coverage 3 —1, 410, 000 


Insurance subject to premium payments__- 85, 398, 000 
Cost to Ordnance and facilities, Navy at $3.25 per $1,000 per year_ 277, 500 
$500 per 20,782 man-years. 


210 percent, 
3235 employees over 65 years. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


Mr. SHepparp. I would like to refer to page 5 of the justifications 
where you are proposing a change in language. That change in the 
language is reflected on page 158 of the bill. Give us an explanation. 

Admiral Wirxineton. The change in language is necessary to 
the setting up of the continuing appropriation, “Procurement of 
ordnance and ammunition.” 

Mr. SHepparp. Would you define, or give us the difference in 
meaning, between “modification” and ‘alteration’? I see that you 
have added the word ‘modification’ to the bill, as compared to the 
previous language. Why do you need “modification” in the bill 
when you already have “alteration’’? 

Admiral Wirxuinaton. I am afraid that I am not competent to 
aswer that question. 

Admiral CLExton. I would say that a modification mm ordnance is a 
change in a piece of equipment that modifies its end use, whereas an 
alteration is a minor type of change in the equipment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Wiruinetron. An alteration is a change from something 
already in existence. This can be a change in the manufacturing 
process, in the building or factory. It can be an alteration to a piece 
of equipment on a ship. An improvement generally is in the sense of 
anew road on a station, or that sort of thing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We are talking about the word “modification.” 
I do not have Webster’s Dictionary before me, but to modify a ship, 
an airplane, or what not, could mean many things. 

Admiral Wirnineton. Modification, sir, in the sense we use the 
word—and this use of words is difficult to define—is a change in an 
instrument, or a gun sufficient in character so that it is not like the 
previous models of the same gun, but it is not sufficiently different to 
have a new mark for identification, so we have said Mod. 5 instead 
of Mod. 4. 

Mr. AnprEws. Do you not use it in the sense that you try to bring 
such equipment up to date? 

Admiral WirninaTon. Yes. 

Mr. AnpreEws. If you put a canted deck on a carrier would that 
be an alteration? 

Admiral Wirntneron. An alteration. 

Mr. SHepparD. There is a difference in my opinion between an 
alteration and modernization. Does modernization apply to modifica- 
tion, or does it apply to alteration, or to both of them? 





Admiral Wirxineton. Modification, sir, in the sense we use the 
word, applies to ordnance equipment. 

Mr. Anprews. I have been under the impression that the newest 
type carrier had a canted deck, and when they brought an old carrier 
in an put a canted deck on it they were modifying it? 

Admiral WirHinetTon. That is an alteration. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In order to save the time of the committee, | 
would like to have inserted in the record a legal view as to need for the 
word ‘“‘modification’”’ in view of our discussion. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record:) 

There is an awareness that in general usage the terms ‘‘modification’’ and “alter. 
ation” are synonymous. However, “modification” was included in the proposed 
language foremphasis. The terms ‘‘modification” and “‘alteration’’ are both used 
reflect changes to existing ordnance. ‘‘Modification’’ denotes a major change 


while ‘alteration’? denotes a minor change in existing ordnance. Changes to 
existing ammunition are expressed as modifications. 


MAINTENANCE OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


Mr. SHepparD. We will pick up budget activity No. 1, reflected on 
page 10 of the justifications, and we will insert page 10 in the record 
at this point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Budget activity No. 1—maintenance of ordnance and ammunition 


Project | 


me > 0 inus 
Fiscal year | Plus or mi 


difference 
Title (1956—1955 


Fiscal vear Fiscal vear 


“ | + 955 O56 
sitesi 1954 | 1955 1956 


ber 


Maintenance and improvement of 
| naval ordnance $38, 332,427 | $39,815,000 | $46,649,000 | +6, 834, 00 
Maintenance and overhaul of ammuni- 
tion 42, 009, 696 45, 646, 000 37, 296, 000 — 8, 350, 000 
> | Surveillance and quality control 2, 986, 080 3, 029, 000 3, 010, 000 —19, 000 
Transportation 24, 826, 830 24, 069, 000 24, 223, 000 +154, 000 
Production support 19, 143, 856 23, 422, 000 21, 324, 000 — 2, 098, 000 
* | Procurement and maintenance of ad- 
| vance base components 1, 458 29, 000 100, 000 +71, 000 
Standards and specifications 633, 030 699, 000 964, 000 +265, 000 
Cataloging 44, 000 976, 000 4-932, (Mi 


Obligations payable from appro- 
priated funds. - 27, 933, 377 136, 753, 000 134, 542, 000 — 2, 211, OM 


Mr. Suepparp. Under budget activity No. 1, ‘Maintenance of 
ordnance and ammunition,” your estimate reflected in fiscal year 1955 
was $136,735,000 and for fiscal year 1956 it is $134,542,000. This 
reflects a decrease of $2,211,000 in this entire project. 

Admiral WirHinatTon. Yes, sir. 


MAINTENANCE AND IMPROVEMENT OF NAVAL ORDNANCE 


Mr. SueprarpD. The project is made up of eight subtitles. We will 
pick up the first one, “Maintenance and improvement of naval ord- 
nance,’ wherein the estimate reflected for 1955 is $39,815,000 and, in 
1956, $46,649,000, which shows a plus of $6,834,000. 

It is apparent here that the principal change in 1A is in the item 
for technical ordnance material. I wish you would explain that and 
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give us a short explanation of the distinction between Ordnance Sup- 
ply Office items and Bureau-controlled items, especially since we are 
in the area of spares and spare parts in both instances. 

Admiral Wirntneron. As far as we can, we turn over the responsi- 
bility for spare parts to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts which 
operates for us the Ordnance Stock Office. This appropriation re- 
quest for ordnance material of $18.1 million is broken down into $13.3 
million for the Ordnance Stock Office, and the balance of $4.8 million 
is for the Bureau of Ordnance controlled material. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why the increase? 

Admiral Wiruineton. The increase is primarily due to the 3 
months’ mobilization supply of spare parts, accounting for $5.96 
million. This will be done through the Ordnance stock office. 


MAINTENANCE AND OVERHAUL OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. With reference to the next item, 1B, ‘“Maintenance 
and overhaul of ammunition,” in 1955 the estimate was $45,646,000; 
in 1956 the request is $37,296,000. This reflects a decrease of $8.- 
350,000. 

Turning to page 29, I suggest you run through the items listed there. 
Picking up item 1 (6) “Exterior maintenance and preservation of 
ammunition,” your estimate for 1955 was $13,488,000 and in 1956 
your request is $8,550,000. Give us the explanation of that, please. 

Admiral Wirxnineron. We are anticipating a lower standard 
preservation of appearance in order to save money and at the same 
time assure that we have a satisiactory projectile, or projectile case. 
This reflects the changed method of procedure in our ammunition 
depot. 

Mr. SHepparp. What do you mean by “appearance’’? 

Admiral Wirxineton. The rust on the projectile. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, something that is externally 
apparent——— 

Admiral Wirnineton. But does not make any difference, really, 
with its functioning. 


MODIFICATION AND MODERNIZATION OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. SHepparb. With reference to item 1 (c) “Modification and 
modernization of ammunition,” your 1955 estimate was $8,237,000, 
and the request in 1956 is $11,396,000. That reflects an increase of 
$3,159,000. 

What do you have to say about the increase reflected there? 

Admiral Wirnineton. This reflects the changed policy where, in 
accordance with the committee’s wishes, we have eliminated the 

‘arryover. The expenditure in 1955 is $8.2 million as shown in the 
table, plus the carryover of $4.5 million, or a total of $12.7 million. 
So this is actually a reduction of $1.4 million in the present fiscal year. 


We are now completely on an annual funding basis in this activity. 


REPLACEMENT OF UNSERVICEABLE AMMUNITION COMPONENTS 


Mr. Suepparb. Pick up item 1 (d) “Replacement of unserviceable 
ammunition components,’ wherein your 1955 estimate was $725,000, 
and the same amount is requested for 1956. 
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How did you happen to come out with a rounded-out figure fo; 
both years? ; 

Admiral Wirxuinaton. We have the shopping list in the confidentia] 
supplemental at page 1-C-82. It just happened this way. 

Mr. SuepparD. This is a happenstance and nothing that the pro- 
gram plan had anything to do with? 

Admiral Wrruineron. It may cost us a lot more if we find a cer. 
tain fuse goes bad this year. We do not know. 

Mr. SHeprarpD. When you refer to a fuse going bad, what are the 
possibilities involved in that field? 

Admiral Wirurinetron. This is something I have nightmares over- 
the possibility of a projectile blowing up in the gun and killing the 
man is always present, but statistically not calculable. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that due to improper timing, or due to the fabri- 
cation of the shell and component parts? 

Admiral Wirxincron. It is one of the most difficult things to track 
down in ordnance, if a fuse goes bad, to determine what is bad with 
it. It may be design; it may be deterioration; it may be inspection. 

Mr. SHeprarD. What is the general status and position of the Navy 
as to your supply of ammunition in general terms in relation to M-day 
requirements? If necessary, you may have your response off the 
record. 

Admiral Wirutneton. | have two charts which I would like to 
present off of the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SURVEILLANCE AND QUALITY CONTROL 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up the next item 1C “Surveillance and quality 
control,’’ wherein for the fiscal year 1955 your estimate was $3,029,000, 
and in 1956 the request is $3,010,000—reflecting a decrease of $19,000. 

Give us the explanation for the decrease and the reasons therefor. 

Admiral Wuirtinaron. Mr. Sheppard, the committee has made 
available in the last 2 fiscal years very considerable amounts of money 
to establish these quality control stations. On page 40 there is a 
list of the number, which is 14 in all. These stations are now largely 
equipped, largely staffed, and we are leveling off to the annual expend- 
iture required of about $3 million. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, page 40 reflects the financial com- 
position of the requirement that goes into the title I have just. referred 
to as 1C; is that correct? 

Admiral WirHINnGTon. Yes, sir. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up the next item 1D ‘“Transportation.’’ For 
the fiscal year 1955, the estimate was $24,069,000 and your request 
for fiscal year 1956 is $24,223,000. This reflects an increase of 
$154,000. 

Now the word ‘transportation,’ | presume means any and all 
transportation that comes within the cognizance of your bureau? 

Admiral WirHINGTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Proceed with the explanation as to why you need 
an additional $154,000 in what appears to be a pretty heavy trans- 
portation item in both 1955 and contemplated for 1956. 


’ 
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Admiral Wirxineron. This is the cost which, up to this fiscal year, 
was financed by the appropriation of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. The increase is small in nature. In the confidential 
supplement at page 90, we have broken down the estimated tonnage 
to be shipped, the average haul in miles, and the cost per ton-mile. 
This rounded off to $23,540,000. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, this total figure has been the result 
of a mathematical computation of your tonnage contemplated to be 
handled at so much per ton? 

Admiral WiTHINGTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Is that entirely intra-Navy transportation? 

Admiral Wirnincron. It is entirely intra-Navy transportation and 
first-destination transportation. The second is a small item; intra 
Navy is the bulk of it. 


PRODUCTION SUPPORT 


Mr, SHerparp. With reference to 1D ‘Production support,’ in 
1955 your estimate was $23,422,000, and your request for 1956 is 
$21,324,000, which reflects a decrease of $2,098,000. 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Define ‘production support” for the benefit of 
the record, please. 

Admiral Wiraineton. Production support includes production, 
proof and test, inspection, and operation and maintenance of industrial 
facilities—three items. 

Mr. SHepparpD. This has to do with reserve facilities, does it? 

Admiral Wirxrneton. That is correct. 

Mr, SHepparD. This is not to be interpreted as financing production 
requirements; it does not fall into that category at all? 

Admiral Wirnineton. These are reserve industrial facilities, so- 
called NIROP’s. Some are currently operated by private con- 
tractors and about two-thirds of them are laid up. These are fixed 
charges and also, to some degree, the money covers the cost for packing 
and shipping machine tools out of plants that are laid up. The 
details are shown in the confidential supplement starting at page 107. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to the column reflected under 
“Building maintenance,” does the Navy absorb the total maintenance 
cost where the building is leased to an operator, or only a proportion 
of the cost? 

Admiral WitHineton. Those contracts are rather complicated. 
They involve clauses concerning the contractors’ renting machine 
tools for his own work, and that sort of thing. But, in general, if the 
Government owns the plant and shuts it down, we pay the whole bill 
for maintenance. 

Mr. SHepparD. Then your maintenance is reflected on page 
|-C-108 of the confidential justifications? 

Admiral Wirnrnerton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And just exactly what it has to do with the title 
“Building maintenance’”’ is reflected in the second column? 





Admiral Wirntneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparpD. And the next column has to do with production 
equipment maintenance, which is a separate accounting as compared 
with building maintenance? 

Admiral WirnHineton. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


PROCUREMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF ADVANCE BASE COMPONENTS 


Mr. SHeprarp. Pick up the next item reflected on page 10 of the 
justifications, 1F ‘‘Procurement and maintenance of advance base 
components,”’ wherein your estimate for fiscal year 1955 was $29,000, 
and your request for 1956 is reflected as $100,000. That reflects a 
difference of $71,000 increase. Why the advance in this type of 
operation? 

Admiral Wrirxatneron. This specifically is to procure rifle grenade 
launchers and camouflage helmet covers, in order to fill the mobiliza- 
tion requirement for these advance base components. There are 300 
items total in this category. There will probably be a small annual 
cost to pay for replacing materia! in this reserve stockpile. 


STANDARDS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Sueprarb. The next item 1G, “Standards and specifications,” 
reflects an estimate for fiscal year 1955 of $699,000, and in 1956 the 
request is for $964,000. This shows an increase of $265,000. What 
is the explanation for that increase, please? 

Admiral Wrrntnaton. There is a detailed breakdown in the con- 
fidential supplement at page 119. 

Mr. SHepparp. Give me what you can without reference to the 
confidential supplement. 

Admiral WitrHincton. This is one of the most difficult areas of 
budgeting. The standardization problem is tremendous. The stand- 
ardization as between the bureaus of the Navy Department and 
between the services is a goal toward which we are striving. We are 
making progress toward it, but it is heart breakingly slow. This has 
to do with such things as the description of screws, nuts and bolts, 
and getting everybody to agree on the rate of standardization. 

Mr. Suerparp. | am wondering after you eventually arrive at the 
completeness of standardization, how many men it will take to re- 
search that catalog in order to. apply the data that is compiled? 

Admiral Wirninetron. It could probably take a great many. The 
hope is that we can get the data standardized and then educate our 
young engineers to use it. It is hopeless to go back and try to change 
all of the old drawings. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is true and, even though you were to attain 
the end goal in the standards, it could not be literally interpreted as a 
finalization of the function; because, obviously, you would have to 
keep a continuity of flow sheets going into your book in order to keep 
abreast with the items of new procurement, would you not? 

Admiral Wirnincron. New items keep turning up. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, it is literally an endless operation? 

Admiral Wiruincton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I| hope those who are so heartily enthusiastic about 
standardization will eventually be able to prove it was economical, 
and so forth, and will help save the taxpayers some money. 
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CATALOGING 


Now pick up item 1H ‘‘Cataloging,’’ which is an oldtime acquaint- 
ance. For fiscal year 1955, your estimate was $44,000 and I notice 
the request in 1956 is for $976,000, showing a plus of $932,000. 

Admiral WirxHinaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is there in the field of cataloging develop- 
ment that reflects the increase? 

Admiral Wirnineton. As the Federal catalog proceeds, the data 
come out in great numbers. We are, therefore, following this issue of 
data, required to revise our records and re-mark our stock and reclassify 
it. It is a costly operation, and this operation we are requesting for 
next year is $671,000. The other item in this request, $300,000, is 
for the catalog of industrial equipment. We have this equipment, of 
course, in our own records but the numbers are going to be changed, and 
this means a lot of labor to do it. 

Mr. SHEepparp. Is this also part of your contribution to the catalog- 
ing office which is maintained in the Office of the Secretary of Defense? 

Admiral WirHrinetTon. Yes, sir. One great achievement here is 
ball bearings have all been converted into one list in the Federal Stock 
Standard Catalog. This will mean eventually, when we get all of the 
numbers straightened out, that we will find there will be many dupli- 
cations between the services where they are overstocked and we can 
use ball bearings without buying new ones, because they are all identi- 
fied by the same number, instead of by 3 or 4 different numbers. 

Mr. SHepparp. Each manufacturer sh his own designated number 
for his production of ball bearings and his number oby iously falls into 
your accounting? 

Admiral WirHinaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHppparp. And having a series of manufacturers, you would 
have a series of different descriptive numbers of their production, so 
you would have to bring them all together in one unification. 

Admiral Wrrxineron. It is not quite as bad as that. These ball 
bearings that Ordnance uses can be identified by Ordnance numbers, 
but they are not the same numbers that Bureau of Ships uses, or that 
Air Force uses. That is the problem. That is the reason for the 
Federal cataloging program. 

Mr. SHepparp. You are referring to numbers that have been applied 
by the bureaus and not that of the manufacturers? 

Admiral Wirninaron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHpepparb. | know for a while in the committee, I think some 
3 years ago, Mr. Wigglesworth was discussing it and talking about 
comparisons in the automobile duplication of parts, and if 1 stud, 
hypothetically, was used in 1 manufacturer’s car, you would also 
have another manufacturer using it. And it ‘s a rather complicated 
situation, to say the least. Let us hope eventually that the catalog 
will work out advantageously. 

Are there any questions pertaining to budget activity No. 1, 

“Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition”? 


LIFE OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Anprews. How long does ammunition remain useful, live, 
after you have produced it? 
59136—55 7 
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Captain Batpaur. It depends upon the type of ammunition. Gun 
ammunition, without the fuse installed, is probably good for some- 
thing in the nature of 20 to 30 years. Bombs, ‘without the fuse 
installed, simply being a high explosive 1 in a can, can be stored rela- 
tively indefinitely without the fuse. The fuse, of course, is 1m all 
cases the item which must be carefully watched. 

Generally speaking I would say our ammunition in store, which is 
a continuing and large problem, is good for something in the nature 
of 20 to 30 years. 


INCREASE FOR MAINTENANCE AND IMPROVEMENT OF NAVAL ORDNANCE 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. I wish you would tell us a little more about 
project 1A “Maintenance and improvement of naval ordnance,” 
which reflects an increase of $6.8 million as compared with the esti- 
mate for the current fiscal year. 

Is there a breakdown somewhere by classification on a comparative 
basis? 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes, sir; of Ordnance Stock Office material. 

Mr. WiaaieswortuH. Where is that breakdown? 

Admiral Wrrnineton. At page 14. 

Mr. WicGLeswortTu. I notice on page 14 of the justifications you 
have a general comparative breakdown as between the overall figures 
made available in fiscal 1954, 1955, and 1956, and the principal increase 
is in technical ordnance material, which shows a request for $8.2 
million more than in the current fiscal year, which is offset somewhat 
by small decreases in other items. 

Why is the work of maintaining and improving this technical ord- 
nance material so much greater in fiscal 1956 than it has been in the 
current year, or was in fiscal year 1954? 

Admiral Wiruineton. There are two reasons, Mr. Wigglesworth. 
First, we have been living to a considerable extent off World War II 
leftover stocks. It is now necessary to manufacture replacements. 
The second reason is there is a very considerable increase of $1.4 million 
in the part required for standard parts and assemblies for guns, which 
is largely a reflection of the much larger 3-inch-50 gun population now 
in the fleet. The guns are wearing out and breaking down and must 
be replaced. 

Mr. Wiaeirswortu. Is this for the manufacture; did you say? 

Admiral Wirxineton. Yes, sir. 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. And you include that under the heading of 


“Maintenance and Improvement’’? 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes, sir. This is maintenance of naval ord- 
nance. It is keeping the ordnance installation in the fleet operable. 

Mr. WiccLeswortuH. But it goes away beyond maintenance if you 
are going to produce a lot of new technical equipment; does it not! | 

Admiral Wirnineton. That is a separate category, category No. 2 
“Material improvement of Ordnance Office parts.” It is for the so- 
called ORDALT material. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. My point may not be very important, but it 
is new production as distinguished from maintenance; is it not? 

Admiral Wirnineton. It is replacement of parts. 
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TECHNICAL ORDNANCE MATERIAL 


Mr. WiaGLeswortsu. My attention is called to page 15 of the justi- 
fications where the $8 million increase for technical ordnance material 
is broken down. 

Admiral WirnHineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. A large part of the increase, apparently, is 
for spare parts and assemblies. There is, however, an increase of 
almost $6 million in respect to mobilization reserve Ordnance Supply 
Office, for which you had no funds, apparently, in either fiscal 1954 
or 1955. 

Admiral Wiruineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiae@.ieswortuH. What is that $5,965,000? 

Admiral Witnineton. This represents the requirement for enough 
reserve material to run us through M-plus-3-months. This is an 
increment. 

Mr. AnpDrews. That is just in the event, is it not, we get in war? 

Admiral Witrutneton. No, sir. This is part of our entire mobi- 
lization readiness picture. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. You say enough material to run you through 
M-plus-3-months? 

Admiral WirHINGTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. You mean all material? 

Admiral Wirn1neron. Equipment of all sorts in our depots and 
warehouses and in shops of the fleet. The desirable position) is 
M-plus-12, readiness position. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. But when you say “material,” do you mean 
the spare parts that are referred to in the breakdown we are looking 
at; or what does it include? 

Admiral Wirntncron. It includes a list of thousands and thousands 
of spare parts. 

Commander O’Rovurksn. This represents one-thousand-four-hun- 
dred-and-odd items. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. Spare parts? 

Commander O’Rourkgp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. You mean it covers 1,400 different items, or 
that this $5.9 million is in respect to 1,400 items? 

Commander O’Rourke. The $5.9 million is in respect to one- 
thousand-four-hundred-and-odd items. ‘They are characterized by 
high cost and procurement lead time. 

Mr. WiaecLteswortH. How did you arrive at this figure? You 
tell us this is to cover the material needed for M-plus-3-months and 
covers a great many items. How did you arrive at this figure— 
by a lot of detailed computations? 

Admiral WitHinaton. Yes, sir. This is an informed estimate 
based upon the ledgers which the Ordnance Stock Office keeps, and 
their IBM runs of quantities. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortu. Well it must be fundamentally dependent 
upon inventory plus usage; is it not? 

Admiral WirHinaTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaaLteswortH. Do you have any overall figures you could 
give us, or is it only in terms of these thousands of items? 

Admiral WirHinctTon. You mean the value of the inventory? 
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Mr. WicGLeswortu. You gave us an overall figure for ammunition, 
Could you give us dollar figures for these spare parts in terms of 
inventory, and usage, for the last 3 years? Can you give us a table 
along that line? 

Admiral Wirxinaton. We will give you a table for the record. 

(The table requested above follows:) 


Ordnance Supply Office inventory status 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Value of inventory at beginning of fiscal year___._.._.._._-- $976, 241 $1, 150, 980 $1, 276, 872 
Annual issues of ordnance repair parts- - a cea 71, 559 85, 000 1 86, 000 


1 Estimate. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. WieeiesworrH. Under item 1D “Transportation,” I notice 
from the confidential supplement, pages 90 and 91, the average cost 
per ton of inert ordnance for first-destination transportation is $39.96, 
but the sum for intra-Navy transportation seems to be $45.83. What 
is the explanation of that? 

Mr. Dnan. Navy transportation for inert items is usually lower in 
cost per ton than that for ammunition transportation. 

Mr. WiaciesworrH. But [I am comparing two inert ordnance 
figures. 

Mr. Dean. Yes, sir. That applies to both live and inert. 

Mr. WiaceteswortH. My question is why if $39.96 average cost 
per ton is sufficient in respect to first destination transportation, do 
we have to pay $45.83 for inert ordnance under intra-Navy transpor- 
tation? 

Mr. Dean. Inert ordnance, the cost for that type of inert ordnance 
covering inert ammunition is generally higher. 

Mr. WiaGiesworth. Do you mean to say that the intra-Navy 
transportation includes ammunition, and that the first destination 
transportation does not? Is that it? 

Mr. Dean. First destination transportation also includes inert 
ammunition. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. Then why the difference in cost? That is 
what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Dean. The item of $39.96 covers the spare parts which is 
general transportationwise lower than for other ammunition items. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. In other words, there is no ammunition in 
this first-destination transportation? 

Mr. Dean. Yes, sir; there is. 

Admiral Wirntneron. Mr. Wigglesworth, I will get you an answer 
for the record on that. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. If you will, please. 

(The following information was furnished for the record :) 

There are two major reasons why,costs are lower for inert ordnance shipped to 
first Navy destination. 

(a) The type of commodity 

First destination inert ordnance consists primarily of spare parts items coming 

from production. Different rates apply to different commodities, and the rates 
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applied to spare parts are less than the average of all commodities shipped as 
inert ordnance intra-Navy. This is due to the relationship existing between the 
established rate and such factors as the value of the article, the ease of handling, 
possibility of damage, etc. For example, rate differences exist between shipping 
prepackaged spare parts and shipping a complex and bulky fire-control system. 


(b) The nature of the shipment 

Spare parts items are normally held by the producers until carload or truckload 
lots are available, and the most economical rate can be applied. This is possible 
because shipments usually are not urgent and are to only | or 2 Navy destinations. 
On the other hand, this procedure cannot be as conveniently applied to intra- 
Navy shipments where many small but urgent requirements have to be met by 
less than truckload or carload shipments, and in many instances require the use 
of a rapid and consequently more expensive transit system—e. g., railway express. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES 
Mr. SHepparp. We will pick up the next budget activity No. 2, 
“Maintenance and operation of facilities,” wherein your 1955 estimate 
was reflected as $36,576,000, and your request for 1956 is $38 million, 
reflecting an increase of $1,424,000. 
We will insert page 60 of the justifications at this point in the record, 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Budget activity No. 2.—Maintenance and operation of facilities 


Plus or 
: ; Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year minus 
rai gail ae Ve aE JC as yt : 
Project—title 1954 1955 1956 | difference 
(1956— 1955) 


Naval ammunition depots-___-...-.-.------- .- $16, 962, 357 |$20, 414,000 $20, 779, 000 
Ni av al mi agazine ee Cee Ps eS enters 1, 397, 454 1, 660, 000 1, 673, 000 

. 1, 881, 635 3, 154, 000 3, 917, 000 
Nav: al net de oul. : 670, 508 695, 000 695, 000 
Naval degaussing sts ls tee 317, 018 400, 000 400, 000 
Miscellaneous ordnance activities.............-- 8, 344, 285 9, 103, 000 386, 000 
Ordnance departments at naval stations_. 1a. 348, 538 460, 000 50, 000 
Ordnance facilities at overseas bases-_.---~------- 691, 571 690, 000 390, 000 


Obligations payable from appropriated 
NO cin Sci tata sd ohvacdindatde Shae ibdos meebnabiomc eee 30, 613, 366 | 36,576,000 | 38,000,000 | +1, 424, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. In order to avoid duplication by running down the 
items in this particular project, I suggest we refer to page 63 of the 
justifications and pick up item 1, and give us the exploration for that, 
please. 

Admiral WirH1necton. Item 1 is the addition at Yorktown to our 
facilities for handling special weapons which are maintained in sta- 
tions, $250,000. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Pick up item 2. 

Admiral WitHinGcton. Item 2 is canceled, and we do not need this 
$500,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. That was referred to in your statement? 

Admiral WirHincton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What about item 3, in the amount of $235,000? 

Admiral Witutnaton. This is money to pay salaries for civilian 
security forces replacing Marine detachments at naval ordnance 
By 8 at Pocatello, Idaho, and the naval ordnance depot at Charlotte, 

Y 

Mr. SHepparD. Pocatello reflects $165,000 and Charlotte reflects 

$70,000; is that correct? 
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Admiral Wiruineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEepparp. I note further you say that the replacement of 
these military personnel, whose secondary duties are to supplement 
the personnel of the fire department, will require augmentation of 
the present civilian fire-fighting force. That means you are taking 
on additional civilian personnel in that field of operation? 

Admiral Wiruineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What about item 4, $75,000? 

Admiral Wirnineron. This is for additional facilities at Oahu, 
Hawaii, to handle special weapons. 

Mr. Suepparp. On the confidential page 64-65 of the justifica- 
tions, what is item 5 wherein you are reflecting $64,000? 

Admiral Wirxineton. This is a requirement placed upon us to 
provide an annual uniform replacement allowance of approximately 
$65 per man for 985 fire-fighting personnel. 

Mr. Suepparp. You also are replacing guards, are you not? 

Admiral WiTHINGTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now pick up item 6, $50,000. 

Admiral Wirxtneton. This is an item to enable us to start an 
engineered performance standards program at the naval ordnance 
plant, Forest Park, Ill. The objective, briefly, is to find out a better, 
simpler and cheaper way of getting the work done. 

Mr. SuepparD. I| notice under subsection (c) you say also ‘“accu- 
rately determining the time that should be required to do each element 
of the work.” Is that the so-called time schedule operation that has 
been referred to in the past when listening to the justifications of 
the Navy as time checking the functional operation of the individual; 
or is this a straight across-the-board time project investigation— 
which of the two? 

Admiral Wiruineton. It is the first; timing machine operations. 

Mr. SHepparp. In your answer, you said timing machine opera- 
tions. Does it also include timing the activities of the individual 
attending to the machine, and at one time referred to as the stop- 
watch operation? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is not an innovation at this particular time, is 
it? Has it not been in your budget prior to this budget? 

Admiral Wirxtneton. It was started last year at the naval gun 
factory. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What has been the success, so far as you know, 
emanating from that check at the naval gun factory? 

Admiral Wirnincton. I inquired of the commandant there and 
was surprised to learn that the men did not resent this, as I had sus- 
pected they would. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Even though they did not resent it, what did you 
learn by the utilization of the system? What benefits are derived 
from it? 

Admiral Wirxnineton. We think the use of this method has made 
it possible for us to manufacture items more cheaply. 

Mr. SHepparD. I think because of the unpopularity that was 
originally manifest pertaining to this type of operation, it might be 
well at this point in the record if you would have the commandant of 
the naval gun factory give a brief résumé of the results obtained from 
this type of operation and of the amount reflected in the production 
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cost, and so forth, if he has it broken down to that degree. If not, 
vive an approximation. 
~ Admiral WitHinGTon. You would like a statement on that for the 
record? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If you please? 

Admiral Witrxuineton. I will get it. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record:) 


ENGINEERED PERFORMANCE STANDARDS PROGRAM AT THE NAVAL GUN FACTORY 


The Naval Gun Factory initiated a consulting engineering contract with 
Methods Engineering Council, Inc., in June 1953 for 1 year at a cost of $36,000. 
This contract was for the purpose of having the above firm assist the Naval Gun 
Factory in making a pilot installation of engineered performance standards. 
The pilot installation was a success and another 1 year contract was executed 
for continuance of this program in other areas. At the end of 18 months the follow- 
ing accomplishments are noted: 

(a) Fifty different machine groups are covered by time formula for constructing 
detailed planned estimates, engineered processes and time standards. 

()) These machine groups represent 60 percent of the machines in use in the 
machine shops of the Naval Gun Factory. 

(c) Eighty percent of all machining operations will be covered by December 
1956. 

(d) The system is being well received by all levels. Factory supervisors are 
asking for help by the engineered performance measurement group. 

(e) In general the cost of direct labor on most jobs has been substantially 
reduced and in some cases there have been reductions up to 20 percent. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Now with reference to item 7, reflected on page 
64-65, what is the $250,000 referred to? 

Admiral Wituincton. This is the additional cost resulting from 
the changes in law. It is the so-called fringe benefit bill and the 


insurance bill. 

We will provide the answer for the record. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record:) 

The $250,000 for increased operating costs is made up of the following addi- 
tional requirements: 
Group life insurance costs _ _ - $83, 000 
Transfer of CPC grades to GS schedule 31, 800 
Increase 1Vb overtime rate 135, 200 


Mt aida nich ape ee wine endings Ga oC ac hee ae ee antae eae 250, 000 
LEVEL OF OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. SHepparD. Now let me ask a general question that falls within 
the activity we are presently referring to, activity No. 2. 

To what extent are your various facilities being run at what we 
might term optimum capacities? In other words, are we running some 
of them at less than the desired level, or at excessive cost levels due 
to inadequate volume of work? What is the situation? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Generally speaking, all of our plants and 
depots are running at reduced rates. It may be desirable next year 
for me to recommend to this committee that we put one of our large 
depots in standby status. It is my purpose, so far as it is economically 
possible, to maintain a mobilization base by keeping as many stations 
alive as I can sensibly. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is in accordance with policy that emanates 
from a higher authority than yourself, is it not? 
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Admiral Wiruineton. Yes, sir. 


Mr. SHepparp. And we can only assume that authority has accepted 
the lower workload I have referred to, or they would not have that 
budget up here this year? Is that a proper assumption? 

Admiral Wrrxineron. I should say it was. We plan to close in the 
new fiscal year two of our degaussing stations. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND ALTERATIONS TO FACILITIES 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up budget activity No. 3 reflected on page 0 
of the justifications, and we will insert that page in the record at this 
point. 


(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


meget astiannty No. » $d provements and mhoratvons to faciities 


| | Plus o 
tank Of Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | minus 
Project title 1954 1955 1956 | difference 

| | (1956-1955 
| 
| 


| } 

| Grounds and ground structures. -- Zs $598,345 | $711,000 | | $1, 086,0 9 +$375, ( 
Shore and harbor facilities ; Sai 468, 784 | 554, 000 430,C ) | 104 00 
Road and railroad facilities - : 523, 037 567,000 | 1,178,0 J +611, 001 
Structures__ i : : | 2,725, 675 1, 733, 000 1, 326, 0u0 | — 407, 00 


Utilities. ; Pees , 530, 588 601, 000 403, 000 | — 198, 00 
Storm damage 63, 135 0 0 
Equipment for the Naval Ordnance Estab- 

lishment 2, 606, 675 4, 508, 000 2, 661, 000 —1, 847, 00 
Equipment for naval stations, air stations 

and bases : 0 51, 000 0 
Advance base mobile ordnance equipment 509, 832 150, 000 150, 000 


—51, 00 


Obligations payable from appropriated 
funds___ . ..-| 9,026,071 8, 875, 000 7, 234, 000 —1, 641, 00 


Mr. Suepparpb. This budget activity is entitled “Improvements and 
Alterations to Facilities” and reflects an estimate in fiscal year 1955 
of $8,875,000 and for fiscal year 1956 you are requesting $7,224,000. 
That reflects a minus of $1,641,000. That is composed of nine 
subtitles. 


GROUNDS AND GROUND STRUCTURES 


We will pick up first subtitle 3—A, “Grounds and ground structures,” 
wherein your 1955 budget estimate was $711,000, and you are asking 
in 1956 for $1,086,000. This reflects an increase of $375,000. 

What is the explanation for that increase, please? 

Admiral Wiruineton. This subhead is based upon actual need. 
Two typical projects are replacement of 13 miles of fence at McAlester, 
Okla., and replacing of earth cover over 47 naval magazines at the 
Naval Magazine Port, Chicago. 

Mr. SHepeparD. What happened to this covering; was it washed 
out? 

Admiral Wirxineton. Erosion; yes, sir. 


SHORE AND HARBOR FACILITIES 


Mr. SuHepparp. Pick up the next item 3-B, “Shore and harbor 
facilities.’ The estimate for fiscal year 1955 was $554,000, and in 
1956 you are requesting $430,000. This reflects a minus of $124,000. 
What is the explanation, please? 
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Admiral WirnHineton. This request, again, is based upon need. 
Typical projects are the repair of concrete deck and railroad track 
at Earle, N.J., and repair of the eastern half of the 50-foot degaussing 
range at Charleston, 5. C. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I assume with reference to the so-called degaussing 
stations that you contemplate eliminating them from activity? 

Admiral Wirnineton. We will try to keep all of those stations 
operable in a mechanical sense, even though they are not manned. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, you are going to maintain them 
for standby requirements as the need may dev elop: is that correct? 

Admiral Wrruineron. Yes, sir. 


ROAD AND RAILROAD FACILITIES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Pick up the next item, 3C, ‘Road and railroad 
facilities.” In 1955 your estimate was $567,000, and in 1956 you 
are requesting $1,178,000, an increase of $611,000. 

What is the explanation for the increase, and where is it to be 
applied? 

Admiral Wiruineron. There is a total of 21 approved projects at 
various stations throughout the United States. Typical projects are 
replacement of 3,400 feet of railroad track at St. Juliens Creek, Va 

Mr. SuHepparp. What are you doing there—putting in heavier 
steel, or replacing with the we ‘ight of steel you have there? 

Captain Larrp. We are doing both. We are putting in heavier 
rails to replace wornout rails now too light for the loads carried on 
them. We are going up to about 85-pound rails. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that within the confines of the switchyard 
operation, or pullaway? 

Captain Larrp. Within the switchyard operation. I do not know 
what you mean by pullaway operation. 

Mr. SHeppArD. Pullaway is going from the assembly within the 
confines of your own depot out to the main line. 

Captain Larrp. It is both. 

Mr. SHepparp. What are you putting in—100-pound steel rails? 

Captain Larrp. No, sir; about 85 to 90. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What type of engines are you using? 

Commander Rocrrs. They are GE locomotives 45-ton, 50-ton, 
and 65-ton. 

STRUCTURES 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up item 3—D, “Structures,” wherein for 1955 
the estimate was $1,733,000, and your request for 1956 is $1,326,000. 
This reflects a decrease of $407,000. 

That is structures where and of what type? 

Admiral Wiruinaton. Typical projects are the rehabilitation of 200 
units of low-cost housing at Hawthorne, Nev., 20-by-50-foot addition 
to the west end of building at Chincoteague, Va., and construction 
of boilerhouse and a lunch and locker facility at Crane, Ind. The 
total number of projects is 73. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And this type of work is done under the cognizance 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks? 

Admiral WiruineTon. Yes. sir. A certain amount may be done by 
station labor, but it is mostly by contract. 
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Mr. SuepparD. What is the limit you can permit a station to 
authorize as structural modification, repair or overhaul? 
Admiral Wirnineron. They have no authority. I have authority 
to authorize up to $25,000. 
UTILITIES 


Mr. Suepparb. Pick up item 3E, “Utilities,” wherein your 1955 
estimate is reflected as $601,000, and in 1956 you are requesting 
$403,000. This reflects a decrease of $198,000. 

Admiral Wiratncron. This involves a total of 16 various projects 
on stations. Typical ones are replacement of corroded water main at 
Hastings, Nebr. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the sum involved there? 

Admiral Wirarnaton. $12,000. The installation of a cathodic pro- 
tection system at the Naval Ammunition Depot, Mare Island, Calif., 
$15,000, and construction of boilerhouse and installation of heating 
system in the segregation building at Hingham, Mass., $40,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the replacement of the entire boilerhouse, 
is it? 

Admiral Wirxrnetron. This is the construction of a boilerhouse to 
heat a building that is presently unheated. 


STORM DAMAGE 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item 3-F, “Storm damage,” where 
nothing is reflected in 1955 and 1956. In other words, since 1954 you 
are not requesting money for storm damage. 

What has happened to the $63,135? How much is unexpended of 
that which you got in 1954? 

Mr. Crap. None of it is unexpended. The money is obligated and 
has been expended, so that it is all gone off the books. 

Admiral Wiruineron. Actually there was a $4 million cost for 
hurricane damage this year which was paid out of “Yards and docks” 
funds. 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE NAVAL ORDNANCE ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up item 3-G, “Equipment for the Naval 
Ordnance Establishment.’”’ In 1955 your estimate was $4,508,000, 
and for 1956 you are requesting $2,661,000. That reflects a minus of 
$1,847,000. 

Proceed with your justification for that and why the decrease? 

Admiral Wiruineron. This title includes general-purpose trucks 
and trailers, special automotive equipment, railroad equipment, and 
construction and weight-handling equipment. 

There is a table on page 111. 

Trucks and trailers is down $204,000. This is based on need. We 
have an inventory statement on page 112 of each one of these cate- 
gories of equipment. You will note that the inventory from 1954 
to 1956 is down almost 1 ,000 in those various items. Construction 
weight-handling equipment is up a little and will probably remain in 
future years about at this level. 

Materials-handling equipment includes batteries. Those are bat- 
teries for forklift trucks used all over the establishment. The $609,000 
annual bill will probably remain about that level. 
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Railroad equipment is $68,000. We had asked for some boxcars 
which did not survive the budget procedure, and we are unhappy 
because they are not in here. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What are you utilizing boxcars for? 

Admiral Wirxineton. They are used on our stations and occasion- 
ally for intradepot transportation of ammunition, but not often. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is where you load your own cars? 

Admiral WirnineTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What is the advantage? Of course, I can under- 
stand the advantage of having your own boxcars that perhaps are 
more effective cars at a depot operation that is internal, but I do not 
quite understand the necessity for having them for any lengthy 
transportation from one facility of the Navy to the other. I should 
think you normally would use cars provided by the railroad serving 
that area 

Admiral Wiruineron. We do, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the occasion that prompts the long-haul 
use of any of those boxcars? 

Admiral Wirxineron. We have some cars which have the so- 
called Evans loading equipment in them and in some cases they are 
more economical to use at our general depots than to transfer to a 
regular car. 

Mr. SuHepparD. In other words, you are governed by economy in 
the use of these cars for what you call interdepot operation; is that 
correct? 

Admiral Wiruinaton. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the condition of the cars you have; are 
they in bad operational status, or have they been maintained and kept 
up and you just need more of them to accomplish the workload? 

Admiral Wiruineron. This is a matter of replacement. 

Commander Rogers. It is a matter of replacement. Those cars 
are both for replacement and for, you might say, additional cars to 
make available the special cars you just spoke of and Admiral With- 
ington spoke of for intradepot service. It is the replacement of the 
old cars and the replacement of special cars, so that the special cars 
can be used. 

Mr. Suepparp. When you have, numerically speaking, an inade- 
quate amount of cars to handle your workload re quirement, what does 
that reflect—that you have to use people overtime in order to accom- 
plish the end-load result, or what does it reflect? 

Admiral WirxHincton. We pay demurrage on the railroad cars, 

Mr. SHepparp. Have you any way of analyzing the total amount of 
demurrage reflected from a lack of having your own equipment, 
which you can supply for the benefit of the record? 

Admiral Wirxineton. I will try, sir 

Mr. SuHepparp. I wish you would, and place it in the record at this 
point. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 

The Navy does not maintain separate account for demurrage costs by specific 
item. The Navy’s net demurrage bill for fiscal year 1954 was $33,000, and for 
the first 6 months of fiscal year 1955 was $10,600. The Bureau of Ordnance has a 
larger amount of demurrage charges than other bureaus because, in the interest of 
economical utilization of manpower, ammunition sometimes is loaded in advance 
of a scheduled shipment date. Also, in case a ship-loading date is delayed after 


ammunition has been loaded in boxcars, it is held in the cars for a short period of 
time in order to avoid the cost of unloading and reloading. 
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And also, will you put in the record the difference in cost per ton for 
shipping ammunition in your cars and in railroad cars? 

Admiral Wirninetron. Yes, sir. 

Commander Rogers. I can give you a rough figure of around $245 
a shipment. That includes the mileage figure and chock lumber,and 
so forth, that is used-and thrown away. 

Mr. Suepparpb. You mean that the figure is that much less by utiliz- 
ing your own cars? 

Commander Rocrrs. Yes, sir. The Evans loading equipment is 
stored in the cars and when you want chock lumber you take it down 
from the top of the car and chock the ammunition and, when you are 
through, vou put it back up again. That saves cutting the lengths of 
lumber, and ordinarily when you tear out the lumber, it won’t fit but 
that one place and cannot be used again. 

Mr. ANprEews. Do you mean you save $245 for each car loaded with 
ammunition that y ou ship ina Navy car, as against the cost of shipping 
it in a railroad car? 

Commander Rogers. Yes, sir. 


EQUIPMENT FOR NAVAL STATIONS, AIR STATIONS AND BASES 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up item 3H, ‘‘Equipment for naval stations, air 
stations and bases,’’ where your estimate for 1955 was $51,000 and 
you make no request for 1956. 

What is the status of the fund you had in 1955? Has it been ex- 
pended, or what is the general situation? 

Admiral Wrruineton. The zero for 1956 reflects, a change in ac- 
counting. This cost will now be borne by the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


It is not a large cost. 

Mr. SHeprarpb. In other words, we will find the cost in another 
division of the Navy; is that correct? 

Admiral WirHineTon. Yes, sir. 


ADVANCE BASE MOBILE ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprparp. Pick up item 31, ‘Advance base mobile ordnance 
equipment,” wherein for 1955 your estimate is $150,000, and for 1956 
you request $150,000. 

Commander RoGers. This figure of $150,000 is for maintenance of 
equipment in the advance base, and we figure the same amount of 
money this year and next year. 

Mr. SHeprparp. Are there any questions? 


GROUNDS AND GROUND STRUCTURES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortnu. On your project 3A ‘Grounds and ground 
structures,” I notice you are asking for $1,086,000 in 1956 as com- 
pared w ith $7 11,000 in the current year, but something under $600,000 
in fiscal 1954. There seems to be a breakdown of that item on page 
95 of the justifications. 

Admiral WirHineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeieswortnH. What is the $113,000 to be expended at Crane, 
Ind.? 

Captain Larrp. The $113,000 at Crane is proposed to do the 
following projects: Soil-erosion control for a total of $108,000; relocate 
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electric motors in explosive loading building, $22,000; provide system 
for water drainage fuel oil storage farm, $5,000; replace wood frame 
boiler house and boilers, $10,000; resurface roads, $56,000; extension 
to production building for stationary air compressor, $12,000; con- 
struct lunch locker and sanitary facilities for the salvage yard with 
central heating facilities, $24,000, and railroad rehabilitation for 
$85,000. That is a total at the station of $322,000, of which item 
44 is $113,000. 

Mr. WiaeteswortuH. What does item 4A cover; that is my 
question? 

Captain Lairp. Item 4A covers the two following projects: Soil 
erosion control, $108,000, and the provision of a system for water 
drainage at the fuel oil storage farm, $5,000. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What is the importance of this soil-erosion 
control? 

Captain Lairp. The importance of it is to prevent our property from 
being eroded away by the elements. We must keep a cover on it in 
order to prevent the erosion of railroads. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. When did you do the last work of that kind 
there? 

Captain Larrp. We have been doing work of this nature at Crane 
for quite some time. We have a continual problem there. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. You mean every year? 

Captain Larrp. Practically every year we put some money into it. 

It varies depending upon the planned project for that year. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What does the $218,000 at McAlester cover? 

Captain Larrp. At McAlester we propose the following projects 
under project 3A: Improved scrap burning grounds, $8,000; soil 
erosion control, $200,000, and replace 13 miles of boundary fence, 
$10,000. 

Mr. WiaGLesworth. Is there soil erosion control work scattered 
all through here? 

Captain Larrp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. What are you going to do at Port Chicago? 

Captain Larrp. At Port Chicago we propose the following projects: 
Repave metal storage area, $12,000; rebuild railroad derrick at siding, 
$190,000; replace earth cover of magazines, $114,000; replace perimeter 
fence, $20,000; extend burned-out building, 1927, $8,800. 


ROAD AND RAILROAD FACILITIES 


Mr. WieeLteswortH. Let us look at page 99 ‘Road and Railroad 
facilities’ where you want $1,178,000, or more than double what you 
have had either this year or in the previous fiscal year. Tell us about 
the $600,000 item at the Hawthorne activity. 

Captain Larrp. At the Hawthorne activity, at project 3C, we pro- 
pose the following: Rehabilitation of the railroad system, $400,000, 
and road repairs $200,000. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How urgent is that; how critical is the situa- 
tion in respect either to roads or railroads? 

Captain Larrp. In respect to the railroad, it is extremely critical. 
The rails, ties and ballast in a section of about 7 miles of railroad are 
in very deteriorated condition and we experience more derailments 
on that particular section than we feel is feasible from the safety point 
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of view. The rights-of-way themselves are in bad shape, but are neces- 
sary to be used constantly to service the magazines bv truck. 
Mr. Wice.Leswortn. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. One general question with reference to page 97 of 
the justifications where a you use “‘ Research activities”, definitively 
speaking, and also on page 99 you use “Research activities.”’ : 

Why do we find items in here for research facilities? Why would 
not they be under the research appropriation as such? 

Admiral Wirnineton. In the research appropriation, currently 
the maintenance costs are included in that appropriation; the altera- 
oan and improvements are not. They are scattered through this 
title. 

Mr. SHepparD. Which has to do with alterations and improvements 
exclusively; is that correct? 

Admiral Wiruincron. Yes, sir. It has nothing to do with oper- 
ating costs. 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SuHepparp. Pick-up activity No. 4, ‘‘Departmental administra- 
tion,’’ wherein your estimate reflected for 1955 is $8,721,000, and in 
1956 you are requesting $8,724,000. This shows an increase of 
$3,000. This is comprised of two subtitles ‘‘Personal services’”’ and 
“Other costs.” 

Define the requirements for the increase reflected for personal 
services. 

Mr. DeWa.p. That is a peculiar situation, because we are asking 
for exactly the same number of man-years and the same number of 
positions. Basically the increase is based upon our estimate that 
lapses will slow down in the higher grade positions during fiscal 1956. 

I can give an example of just what the overall turnover has been 
running—about 30 quits each month. It usually takes about 2 months 
to hire a new engineer, but only 1 month to hire a new clerk-typist. 
If an engineer quits who has a salary of $10,000 and we actually 
would not spend about one-sixth of his salary, or $1,667. If a clerk- 
typist quits, we save only one-twelfth of $3,000, or $250. 

Now if this situation prevailed throughout the whole year, it would 


actually cost us in the neighborhood of $210,060. Actually, of § 


course, that is an overstatement; because all of our engineers are not 
going to stay and all of our clerk-typists are not going to quit. 

So this $60,000, roughly, is based upon firming up. We actually 
have had that experience. Engineers are staying a little better on 
board, but we are still losing an awful lot of our lower grade personnel. 
That has effected an increase in the personnel service cost, although our 
people on board at any one time, the average throughout the year, 
will be approximately the same. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. I assume the customary tables in reference 
to civilian personnel wil] go in at this point? 


CIvILIAN EMPLOYMENT 
Mr. Suepparp. Yes; ‘we (will insert the usual civilian personnel 


table. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 





Navy 


-Ordnance and facilities, 


Average civilian employment by budget activity— 
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ADMINISTRATION AS A PERCENT OF THE TOTAL BUDGET 


Mr. SHepparp. Further, I would like to have inserted the percent- 
age for administration as in the case of all other bureaus. 

Admiral CLexton. The percentage of cost for administration fune- 
tions in Washington is 1 percent. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Thank you very much, gentlemem, for your pres- 
entation pertaining to your own department. You have responded 
splendidly to the interrogations and have been very cooperative. We 
thank you very much. 


Turspay, Marcu 15, 1955. 
NAVY MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON,USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

REAR ADM. FREDERICK S. WITHINGTON, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
ORDNANCE 

CAPT. JAMES M. ROBINSON, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF THE BUREAU 
FOR PLANNING AND PROGRESS 

WILLIAM §S. WILLIAMS, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

CAPT. LAURENCE C. BALDAUF, USN, PROGRAM DIRECTOR FOR 
AMMUNITION, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

CAPT. UPTON S. BRADY, JR., USN, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, GUIDED 
MISSILES, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

REAR ADM. LLOYD HARRISON, USN, ACTING CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
AERONAUTICS 

CAPT. MORRIS A. HIRSCH, USN, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF AERO. 
NAUTICS 

CAPT. ALFRED B. METSGER, USN, DIRECTOR, GUIDED MISSILES 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF AERONUATICS 

REAR ADM. WILSON D. LEGGETT, JR., USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
SHIPS 

CAPT. RALPH K. JAMES, USN, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

CAPT. RAWSON N. BENNET, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BUREAU 
FOR ELECTRONICS, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

CAPT. JAMES V. BEWICK, USN, OPNAV, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF 
THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (ADMINISTRATION) 





Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 





Approprit ition or estimate - its s $495, 500, 000 
Reimbursements from othe Fr accounts. -- &, 840, 000 
Total available for obligation -__-_- : ; 504, 340, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward_ ; : —10, 350, 000 


Obligations incurred axon’ z 493, 990, 00) 
Comparative transfer from— 
“ Aireraft and facilities, Navy’’___- / $17, 358, 703 $34, 930, 
“Aircraft and related procurement, Navy’... : 59, 211, 000 98, 517, 
“Ships and facilities, Navy 
Direct obligations : : , 5, 592, 892 43, 064, 
Reimbursable obligations : za 3 , 673, 000 14, 373, 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’: 
Direct obligations. __- oP litem alibi ainsi = 322, 638,130 | 281, 661, 
Reimbursable obligations ___--- ares ; ), 119, 670 80, 091, 
“Servicewide operations, Navy’’----- ‘ P 5, 159 2, 870, 
Total obligations__--_- os 5 sete 50 3, 588, 554 555, 506, 493 990, 000 


Note.—The unobligated balances transferred in, together with obligated balances transferred in, shown 
in the ‘Analysis of expenditures’’ schedule, take account of anticipated payments from reserved balances 
under sec. 110, Public Law 778, of $14 million; June 30, 1956, balances include $9 million. 


Obligations by activities 





Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Direct Obligations 
. Ammunition_____--- $221, 066, 939 $17 6, 494, 000 $137, 050, 000 
. Ordnance equipment. 35, 730, 365 429, 000 41, 000, 000 
. Ordnance guided missiles pateue ee er re 65, 840, 826 32, 738, 000 76, 000, 000 
Aeronautics guided missiles ' 61, 073, 552 8, 517, 000 118, 500, 000 

5, Communication, né ivigation ‘and. detection equipment for 

air operations. - _--- 15, 496, 151 , 930, 000 | 32, 600, 000 

. Communication, navig: ition and detection equipment for | 
ship operations ; cabitainiegenatd 5, 592, 892 3, 064, 000 74, 500, 000 
. Equipment for naval communication sy stem ; | 995, 15¢ 2, 870, 000 | 5, 500, 000 


Total direct obligations...................._--- | 406, 795, 884 461, 042, 000, 485, 150, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 


Ammunition__- wll = i 77, 064, 174 70, 599, 000 eh SAS 
2. Ordnance equipment 9, 055, 496 9, 492, 000 3, 000, 000 
6. Communication, navigation and detection equipme nt for } 

ship operations. i shicne he Ldédedetiaddcteee 10, 673, 000 14, 373, 000 5, 840, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts . : ’ 96, 792, 670 4, 464, 000 8, 840, 000 


ee | SE eee eee See oe alain 503, $88, 554 555, 506, 000° 493, 990, 000 


59136—55 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


NAVY MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Direct Obligations 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


03 
07 
08 
09 
10 
15 


Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 


Subtotal 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
object classes 07 and 09 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 


03 Transportation of things 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
OUOT, AOSORR EE: i ona nice chs > oka sla ilies ehaiiicacadiaatiinpinieti aed 


Total obligations 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
07 Other contractual services 
ALLOTMENT TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. .............-.------.------ 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


01 Personal services: Permanent positions 
SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all emplovees. - -----.--- 
Number of employees at end of year. --- 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services: 
SONS SUNN one niccucinocecenccencnacenennee 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


i ee eS eee 
Transportation of things 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment, 
Lands and structures 
chy dh abiaald dene sakiad kc cthina hide aa seg mbiee eee eee as 


03 
07 
08 
09 
10 
15 


1954 actual 


10, 868 


$44, 061, 059 
187, 657 

1, 123, 851 
45, 372, 567 
13, 005, 460 
2, 240, 096 
199, 962, 496 
143, 078, 196 
1, 947, 000 
319, 599 


1955 estimate 


1956 estimate 


$26, 907, 038 
117, 
861, oa) 


27, 887, 00 
10, 452, 00 
2, 960, 000 
183, 469, 434 
260, 568, 000 


218, 00 





405, 925, 414 | 
274, 649 


461, 408, 603 
1, 133, 000 


485, 554, 491 
1, 404, 0 





405, 650, 765 | 


460, 275, 603 | 


“70, 599, 000° 
23, 865, 000 


484, 150, 434 


8, 840, 00 





94, 464, 000 


8, 840, 001 








502, 443, 435 | 


554, 739, 603 | 


492, 990, 434 








$275, 000 | 


$170, 000 


$560, 00 





248 
204 
353 


167 
140 
150 











$4, 691 
GS-6.8 | 
$4, 113 


$870, 119 


248 
11, 671 | 
11, 221 | 


$44, 931, 178 
187, 657 
1, 123, 851 


$4, 691 

GS-6.8 

$4, 103 
=o 


$596, 397 





$32, 902, 491 | 
141, 924 
1, 041, 982 | 


$27, 346, 604 
117, 980 
861, 982 





46, 242, 686 
13, 005, 460 
2, 515, 096 
199, 962, 496 | 
143, 078, 196 
1, 947, 000 | 
319, 599 


407, 070, 533 | 
274, 649 | 








406, 795, 884 | 


34, 086, 397 | 
18, 877,000 | 
3, 254, 000 | 
152, 005, 603 
252, 689, 090 | 
1, 000, 000 
263, 000 


462, 175, 000 | 
1, 133, 000 | 





461, 042, 000 | 


28, 326, 566 
10, 452, 000 
3, 520, 000 
183, 469, 454 
260, 568, 000 


218, 000 


486, 554, 000 
1, 404, 000 


485, 150, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


03 Transportation of things 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 


Total obligations payable out of peieeneents from 
other accounts 


| } | 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 








Total obligations 503, 588, 554 


Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual 


CDRs re Cama 00k Gren eo a ee hottie RRs ieee 


Obligations transferred, pursuant to 1956 Appropriation Act 
from— 


“Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’ 
“‘Service-wide operations, Navy”’ 


ated dabdgateetede ctkecec ny nace s erik 


TintmNNIONINR 09 for os ni scshiathathptianlsciGdbeecmianandiel 


Payments anticipated in prior years from reserved balances, 


ONG Seer Rane SON dS. nhs 2. cea deaduasnuns Soca eee 


Obligated balance carried forward 


555, 506, 000 | 493, 990, 000 


1955 estimate 


1956 estimate 
$493, 990, 000 


35, 247, 253 
171, 862, 000 
89, 200, 000 
502, 730, 950 
4, 450, 000 

1, 297, 480, 203 
—8, 840, 000 


—5, 000, 000 


| —858, 640, 203 


Total expenditures 425, 000, 000 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 





40, 000, 000 





Mr. Suerrarb. The committee will come to order. 

The next item we will take up is the proposed new item “Navy 
military procurement.” 

We have a preliminary general statement by Admiral Clexton 
which we will hear at this point. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON PROPOSED NEw APPROPRIATION 


Admiral Ciextron. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I would like to 
make a few remarks with respect to the Navy’s new procurement ap- 
propriation prior to the detailed discussion by the program witnesses. 

“Navy military procurement” is a new no-year appropriation de- 
signed primarily to finance certain technical military items of a long 
lead-time nature. With the i increasing complexity of technical mili- 

tary items, the period of production becomes more extended and makes 

the procurement of such items impracticable under annual appropria- 
tions. Funding of commercial-type items such as trucks, trailers, 
materials handling and construction equipment are specifically ex- 
cluded from this account. 

As you know, the Navy’s budget structure is tailored to its organiza- 
tion in order that responsibilities for management, budget and fiscal, 
are in proper alinement. This new appropriation is “composed of 
certain budget activities and projects heretofore financed by the appro- 





priations “Aircraft and facilities, Navy,” “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement, Navy,” “Ships and facilities, Navy,” “Ordnance and facil. 
ities, Navy,” and “Servicewide operations, Navy” arranged in a struc- 
ture consistent with the above-mentioned principle thereby permitting 
the allocation of each budget activity in its entirety to a single bureay 
or office to administer. In addition to providing no-year funds for 
the technical items funded herein, authority, not otherwise provided 
for, for the financing of production facilities is contained in this appro- 
priation. As a result, the appropriation “Facilities” is no longer 
required, 

In the past, when these technical military items were funded under 
annual appropriations, it was necessary to extend the availability of 
the portions of the appropriations covering these items in order that 
the material required could be manufac ‘tured and the payments under 
contracts made by the Department of the Navy instead of being proc- 
essed through the certified claims account. In establishing this new 
no-year appropriation, the annual funds which were available for 
expenditure on June 30, 1955, as originally provided by the Congress 
are transferred and merged with this appropriation upon approval 
of the amounts involved by the Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of 
Defense, and Bureau of the Budget in order that such moneys would 
not be required to be transferred to the certified claims ace ount before 
completi ion of current contracts. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, Rear Admiral Withington, 
USN, will justify activities 1, 2, and 3, to be follow ed by the C hief of 
the Bureaus of Aeronautics and Ships and a representative of the 
Chief of Naval Operations for their respective activities. 


NEW LANGUAGE 


Mr. Srreprarp. In order to accomplish the end result you have re- 
ferred to insofar as the treatment of the program is concerned, we 
find reflected on page 153 of the bill new language that you want en- 
acted in order that you can function the way that you have just stated 
to the committee. 

Admiral Criexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Now, I will quote the proviso from the proposed 
bill language: 

Provided, That such sums as may be determined by the Secretary of the Navy, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, of 
the unexpended balances of appropriations for the foregoing purposes which, 


as originally passed by the Congress, were available for expenditure on June 
30, 1955, are hereby transferred to and merged with this appropriation. 


I would like to have a very thorough explanation as to what that 
provision will permit with regard to the funds that are proposed in 
the budget for the fiscal year 1956. What items are involved? What 
transfers ability? What latitude are you given that you have not had 
heretofore? How does this committee still control the purse strings, 
and what in the act would have an effect upon that? 

Admiral Cuiexton. The proviso permits the transfer to, and the 
merging with this appropriation, of unexpended balances of previous 
years which have been appropriated for purposes set forth in the ap- 
propriation. 
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For instance, the ammunition, the ordnance equipment, the guided 
missiles, the electronics equipment, the naval communications equip- 
ment, and so forth. These are the purposes for which the money is 
requested and will be transferred. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, where heretofore there have been 
reservations on transferability within certain structural presentations 
to the committee, this language would elaborate on that, would it not ? 
In other words, you could take funds that were unexpended and un- 
obligated that were granted by the Congress for the procurement of 
trucks and you could transfer them to ammunition under this lan- 
cuage ? 

Admiral Ciexton. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprearp. Why not? 

Admiral Ciexton. Because the funds for the items we are going to 
transfer are those which were appropriated for the purposes set forth 
in the language of the appropriation, and only those will be trans- 
ferred. 

Mr. Suerparp. Strictly within the language of the purpose for 
which the appropriation was originally made by the Congress ? 

Admiral CLexton. oe is correct. And it so happens that the 
items selected in every case were a budget activity or project of a 
previous appropriation, so this is not a very difficult maneuver from an 
appropriation or an accounting standpoint. 

The balances will be transferred only from appropriations which by 
their original language are available for expenditure on June 30, 1955. 

To explain that a little further, the appropriations which by their 
original language would still be available for expenditure on June 30 
are “Aircraft and facilities,” 1953, 1954, and 1955; “Aircraft and re- 
lated procurement.” “Ordnance and facilities,” 1953, 1954, and 1955; 
“Servicewide operations,” 1953, 1954, and 1955; and “Ships and facil- 
ities.” 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

On the other hand, all other appropriations lapsing on June 30, 
1955, will be transferred to the certified claims account. 

You will recall that in 1951 and 1952 the accounts, “Ordnance and 
facilities,” and “Ships and facilities,” obtained a considerable amount 
of money for the procurement of ammunition, ordnance equipment, 
and electronics. The manufacturers just did not produce them as 
fast as we had planned. and as a result in 1954 and 1955 it was neces- 
sary for the Congress to extend the availability of money under the 
appropriations “Ordnance and facilities” and “Ships and facilities’ 
for the years 1951 and 1952, so they would be able to pay the bills for 
that equipment when it was delivered. 

Also, in general provision 73114, the Congress recommended that 
the Secretary of each department set up a system by which all these 
contracts would be reviewed. The Navy has done that with our As- 
sistant Secretary for Material. Mr. Fogler, as head of the group. I 

was a member of the Board. We went over every one of these old 
contracts from fiscal years 1951 and 1952. A great many were can- 
celed. We are asking under the provisions of that law that $58 
million worth of those contracts, which at the end of 1954 amounted 
to $450 million, be extended 1 additional year. When bills are sub- 
mitted, they will be paid out of the old accounts, “Ordnance and facili- 
ties” and “Ships and facilities,” 1951 and 1952. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Those were all the contracts that were canceled out 
in those categories f 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. All canceled contracts were in 
that category, and that is the reason for the language here which says: 


Of the unexpended balances of appropriations for the foregoing purposes— 
meaning the kinds‘of material— 
which as originally passed by the Congress * * * , 


Mr. SuepparD. But it does show up as unobligated funds, does it 
not ? 

Admiral Cirexton. No, sir. These are all obligated, and the ques- 
tion of when the material could be delivered and the payments made 
was the problem. The Congress did not wish to allow $450 million 
to go to the claims procedure, because the General Accounting Office is 
not set up to handle that size of operation. 

Mr. Anprews. The purpose of this is to make this a continuing 
appropriation, is it not ? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is the basic purpose. In trying to get all 
the old unpaid accounts cleared up and merged with this appropria- 
tion, we have to go through quite a lot of accounting procedure which 
I was trying to explain. 


EXPENDITURES AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Suepparv. Do you have any mathematics before you so that 
vou could tell me the total amount of unexpended balances referred to 
in the proviso which I read, and the expenditure status of June 30, 
1955? I would like your comment on that. If you do not have the 
answer, I want all these accounts expressed in the hearings in tabular 
form. 

Admiral Crexton. The estimated unexpended balance on June 30, 
1955, will be $913,226.214. 

The very last part of the language indicates that the sums that are 
going to be merged with this appropriation are going to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Navy with the approval of the Secretary of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 

When the 30th of June 1955 arrives, we will at that time make a 
determination of how much of this appropriation is unliquidated obli- 
gations and how much of it is on igated balances. I believe the 
reason for the language here is that the Bureau of the Budget will 
only merge with this appropriation the unliquidated obligations, and 
any unobligated balances will be reverted to the Treasury. 

Mr. Sueprarp. From my figures, that would appear to be 
$803,490,203. That is reflected on page 157 of the bill. 

Admiral Ciexron. You are speaking to the estimated unliquidated 
obligations, and the figure you gave is the one in the President’s budget. 
The present estimate is $833,588,263. 

We are dealing here, Mr. Chairman, with thousands of contracts 
that have minor changes going on in them every day, and this figure 
is going to change every day from now until the 30th of June, and it 
will change after that, too. We must make a good estimate at the end 
of this fiscal year, and that part which is unliquidated firm obligations 
will be put into this account and paid out like any other program. 
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Mr. Suerparp. I can understand that your accumulation of amounts 
of money that you have referred to has been the result of a reviewing 
of a multiplicity of contracts because of the changes going on within 
the contracts. In other words, the contracts are not definitive to the 
degree that there can be a positive end action, so you have to make the 
changes as you proceed with the contracts; is that correct ? 

Admiral Ciexron. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you are done with it and you have resolved 
it to June 30, 1955, that in itself is not going to be a correction for the 
changes going on in your contracts. 

Admiral Crexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. That will be just merely exercising a clarifying effect 
upon the monetary aspects for the convenience of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Secretary of the Navy. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. Beyond that, what other value does it have? 

Admiral Ciextron. At June 30, 1955, if we make a determination 
that the figure I gave you, $833,588,263, is the unpaid obligation of 
the Government at that moment, we will recommend to the Secretary 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget that that amount of unpaid 
obligations be transferred to this account and merged with it. 

Mr. SHeppParp. In other words, what you are doing here is making 
another stock accotint of money. 

Admiral Ciexton. No. 

Mr. SHepparp. Why not ? 

Admiral Ciexton. All we are trying to do is to get the equipment 
delivered and paid for which we ordered in 1953, 1954, and 1955, and 
do it with the minimum amount of dislocation, or accounting. Weare 
not trying to get any more money than we originally had, and we are 
not trying to get any more equipment than we ordered in 1953, 1954, 
and 1955, but we do want to get all we ordered. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. You want to get all you ordered, and you want to 
overcome the evils of delayed delivery in the first premise? 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes. If we were to cancel the contract for any 
of this equipment in late summer, after June 30, the funds would flow 
back into this appropriation and be available for use in 1957, the same 
as any other nv-year appropriation. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITY 


Mr. Suepparp. Let us take the second green sheet and let us refer 
te page 154 of the bill. 

While the figure of total direct obligations for 1956 is reflected as 
$485,150,000 in both places, that is, in the bill and on the green sheet, 
if we pick up the composition of the items they make a total of 
$485,150,000. But take ammunition on the green sheet, we will find 
that it is $128,803,000 and in the printed bill we find that it is 
$137,050,000. 

Take your next item, “Ordnance equipment.” Your 1956 estimate 
is $43,582,000, and in the bill it is $41 million. 

The next item is “Ordnance guided missiles.” The estimate in the 
green sheet for 1956 is $78,107,000, and in the bill it is $76 million. 
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The next item is “Aeronautics guided missiles.” The estimate for 
1956 is $119,031,000 in the green sheet t, and in the bill it is $118,500,000, 

The next is “C ommunic cation, navigation and detection equipment 
for air operation.” The green sheet is $33,571,000. In the bill it is 
332,600,000. 

The next is “Communication, navigation and detection equipment 
for ship operation.” The green sheet is $70,634,000. The same item 
in the bill is $74,500,000. 

The last item is “Equipment for naval communication system.” The 
ae sheet is $11,422,000, and in the bill it is $5,500,000. 

I do not want to appear unnecessarily critical, but it would appear 
to me that this committee is at least entitled to a comparable presen- 
tation. If you have any comment to make, Admiral, I would appreci- 
ate it. As it is right now, I do not know whether I am doing business 
with Woolworth, Sears Roebue k, or Montgomery Ward. 

Admiral Ciexron. I have a sheet here that explains on one page 
exactly what you have been talking about. It gives in the first column 
seven budget activities, and adds up under the President’s budget to 
$485,150,000, which is the same as in the committee print. 

Next to that column is a column which shows the figures in the 
justification book, and in that case those figures add up to 495,500,000, 
but then there is shown an unobligated balance of $10,350,000, and the 
total finally is the same as the budget document. 

Then I have the differences involved. I believe if that is put into 
the record it will explain each one of the differences. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wish that you would take the breakdown that you 
provided for us which reflects three columns, the President’s budget. 
the justification book, and the difference, and insert the column re- 
flected on page 2 of your green sheet between the column entitled, 
“President’s budget” and “the justification book.” Make a new setup 
on that. You may want to change the context of your statement un- 
derneath after that insertion for explanatory purposes. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


Navy military procurement—obligations by activities 


(Thousands of dollars] 





Fiscal year 1956 estimates 


| 


ivitu or ¢ seri i asi ’ sti » 7. 
Activity number and description President’s Green Justification | pi serence 


budget sheets book 
(1) (2) (3) 





1. Ammunition $137, 050 $128, 803 $139, 153 
S. RCI GIO TINE 6 5 ong ics cen ctcuweed 41,900 43, 582 43, 582 
3. Ordnance guided missiles_._.....-..-..------ 76, 000 78, 107 78, 107 
4. Aeronautics guided missiles - - 118, 500 119, 031 119, 031 | 
5. Communication, navigation, and detection 
equipment for air operations--.--- ~~. --- 32, 600 | 33, 571 33, 571 | 
6. Communication, navigation, and detection | 
| 70, 634 | 70, 634 | 
11, 422 | 11, 422 
485, 150 | = 150 495, 500 
ae ect —10, 350 


equipment for ship operations- ----- 74, 500 
7. Equipment for naval communication sy stem 5, 500 





Obligations payable from appropriated | } | 
PER wd acenncumennasedrs en geemiansa 485, 150 | 485, 150 | 
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(Note.—The dollar estimates appearing in the justification book (col. 

3) represent total cost of program and ditfer from the amount shown 
in the green sheets accompanying the justification books (col. 2) in that 
the latter reflects obligations to be incurred during fiscal year 1956 and 
~ ‘ludes unobligated balances in the amount of $10,350,000 represented 
by MIPR’s w ith the Department of the Army for ammunition which 
will not be returned by the Army as firm obligations until subsequent 
to June 30, 1956. The obligation by activity schedule shown in the 
President’s budget reflects a BuBud pro-rata distribution of the esti- 
mated unobligated balance of $10,350,000 to each budget activity rather 

th: mn. total application of this amount to budget activity 1, “Ammuni- 
tion,” as is proper. This pro-rata distr ibution causes the difference in 
amounts shown by activity between the President’s budget and the 
justification book. In addition, funds for cryptographic equipment 
in the amount of $5,907,000 transferred from “Ships and facilities, 
Navy” are merged with the $5,515,000 transferred from “Servicewide 
operations, Navy” to form activity 7, “Equipment for naval commu- 
nication system” in the justification book, whereas the Bureau of the 
Budget included the $5,907,000 under activity 6, “Communication, 
navigation, and detection equipment for ship operations” in the obli- 
gation by activity schedule in the President’s budget.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. The whole thing is mathematical juggling. I do not 
want to be unkind. We are entitled to look upon the people of the 
Bureau of the Budget as people who are careful in these things. Some- 
where along the line there has certainly been a difference of mathemat- 
ical attitudes as expressed on paper. I think you will agree to that. 

Admiral Ctexton. Yes. In total the amount is the same. 

Mr. Suerparp. The total is all right. We are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of analyzing these details at these hear ings, and then we 
adjudicate the money upon the evidence provided by the military 
branch whose appropriation is being considered. Then we turn around 
and are confronted with this rather turbulent composition. I wonder 
how you would feel if you had it tossed into your lap. 

Admiral CLexron. I would not feel too good, but on the other hand 
I do not think that you would expect me to come up and justify some- 
thing incorrect. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I certainly would not expect you to justify something 
incorrect. I would never want that done before this committee. 

Admiral Ciexton. I am trying to indicate the correct answers to 
these things. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Any questions, Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norretzi. No questions. 

Mr. Anprews. Admiral, you say your total budget request is $495,- 
500,000 ¢ 

Admiral Crexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. In addition to that, you have reimbursements from 
other accounts totaling $8,840,000? 

Admiral Crexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. Leaving you a total amount available for obligation, 
$504,340,000 ? 

Admiral Criexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. The unobligated balance carried forward is $10,350,- 
000. You say that you do not anticipate that much unobligated ? 
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Admiral Cuiexton. We anticipate we will have $10,350,000 in a com- 
mitted state in the hands of the Army for ammunition and ordnance 
equipment, but it will not technically be obligated, and therefore js 
a correct figure in here as a total. 

Mr. Anprews. What is that figure of $493,990,000, total obligations 
incurred ? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is the gross total obligations which this 
appropriation will make during the fiscal year 1956, including rein- 
bursements. ; 

Mr. Anprews. That is the same figure that appears at the bottom of 
the bill on page 154? 

Admiral Crexton. That is correct, in the analysis of expenditures, 

Mr. Anprews. Which list is correct, ammunition, ordnance equip- 
ment, ordnance guided missiles, aeronautics guided missiles, communi- 
‘ation, navigation, and detection equipment for air operations; com. 
munication, navigation, and detection equipment for ship operations, 
and equipment for naval communication system, the figures on page 
2 of the green sheets totaling $480,150,000, or the figures on page 154. 
totaling $485,150,000? 

Admiral Ciexton. The total is the same. We expect to obligate 
by direct obligation, $485,150,000. 

Mr. A’nprews. But my question is, how do you think you will be 
able to obligate it, according to the figures here on green sheet No. 2, 
where you show for ammunition $128,803,000, or according to the 
figures on page 154 of the bill, where you show for ammunition 
$137,050,000? Which of these figures is correct, the ones shown on 
page 154 of the bill or page 2 of the green sheets ? 

Admiral Ciexton. Page 2 of the green sheets are the correct figures. 

Mr. Anprews. And you plan to spend $128,803,000 for ammunition! 

Admiral Ciexton. We expect to obligate $128,803,000. 

Mr. Anprews. And not $137,050,000 ? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. The difference, $10,350,000, will 
be committed on MIPRs with the Army. 

Mr. Anprews. As shown on page 154 of the bill ? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 


FINANCING OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. WiccieswortH. You state that the new appropriation is de- 
signed primarily to finance certain technical military items of long 
lead nature. You state also that in addition authority not otherwise 
provided for the financing of production facilities is contained in this 
appropriation. 

Why should we include the financing of production facilities in this 
new appropriation ? 

Admiral Ciexton. We had the authority for the production facil- 
ities under all the military items that we are transferring into this new 
appropriation. We had that authority under the appropriation, “Air- 
craft and related procurement,” for the missiles and for all the other 
items of equipment such as ammunition, communication equipment, 
ete., which we are transferring in, we had that authority under the 
appropriation, “Facilities, Navy.” Since we are now assembling all 
this material into one appropriation, we are bringing along with it 
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the same authority we had when it was in another appropriation. We 
have always funded the facilities along with the procurement of the 
item itself in the Navy appropriation system. 


CANCELLATION OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. WieeteswortH. You referred to the review of the contracts 
and the cancellations that resulted. 

Can you give us an overall dollar figure representing the cancella- 
tions that took place ? 

Admiral Ciexton. When this board was set up in July of 1954 
there were about $450 million worth of contracts to be surveyed. We 
canceled within the period of the last 8 months about $11 million 
worth of items which the Navy did not wish to take delivery on. We 
speeded up the delivery on many of the other items by conferences 
with the contractors, and then we actually have recommended that 
$58 million be continued for 1 additional year in order that the items 
may be paid for when delivered. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. That survey has been completed ? 

Admiral CLexton. The survey has been completed and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy rendered his report to the Secretary of Defense. 


TRANSFERS BETWEEN PROJECTS UNDER PROPOSED NEW APPROPRIATION 


Mr. WiccieswortH. You have told us there is an estimated maxi- 
mum to be transferred as of June 30, 1955, of $913,226,214. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceirswortH. In your request here, including reimburse- 
ment, you contemplate receiving $504,340,000, so you will have avail- 
able, if I understand it right, for expenditure in the fiscal year 1956 
and subsequently, if this request is approved in full, the sum of 
$1,417,566,214; is that correct ? 

Admiral Criexton. That will be an amount equivalent to all the 
unexpended balances and all the new authority to obligate, including 
reimbursements ; that is correct. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. Available for expenditure? 

Admiral Crexton. Yes. 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. You have stated that you are not seeking any 
more funds than you otherwise would have, but is it not a fact that that 
sum, and whatever sums may be available in subsequent fiscal years, 
will be available for utilization in respect to any one, or more, of the 
items included in this new overall appropriation ? 

Admiral Ciexton. Of the $913,226,214 which is the unexpended bal- 
ance estimate for the end of the fiscal year 1955, the only part of that 
which would be available for any additional procurement would be 
the part which would be unobligated as of that date. By the lan- 
guage, it is anticipated that the Bureau of the Budget and the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Secretary of the Navy will not merge the 
unobligated portion but will let it lapse on June 30, 1955. 

_ Mr. Wiacteswortn. My question is this: Assuming the maximum 
ls approved for merger, just to take a figure. You have seven budget 
activities in this new appropriation which were previously in different 
appropriations. As a result, is it not a fact that the $1,400 million- 
plus that will be in your hands in fiscal year 1956 will be available, 
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in the discretion of the Department, for application to any one of 
those seven activities ? 

Admiral Ciexton. The part of that which is obligated and on firm 
contracts today will merely pay for the equipments that will be de. 
livered, but the part of the $495,500,000 which we are requesting tod: ay, 
within the jurisdiction of the Department, can be used for the seven 
activities. 

Mr. WiaetesworrH. Orany oneofthem? You can transfer betweer 
them. 

Admiral Crexton. We are permitted to transfer between budget 
activities in an appropriation. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. That would give you $504 million in that cate- 
gory in the fiscal year 1956 at a minimum, and any part of the $913 
million- plus that may become available as a result of cancellations’ 

Admiral Crextron. That is correct. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. So while you may not be asking for more 
money, you are asking under this new appropriation for more inter- 
changeability between these seven activities than you have had here- 
tofore ? 

Admiral Ciextron. That is partly correct. 

Let us take one of the budget activities. Under the budget activity 
“Ammunition,” which came from the appropriation, “Ordnance and 
facilities,” we could have moved money from maintenance of ord- 
nance and ammunition into that budget activity and bought more 
ammunition if we had wished. 

Mr. Wicerrswortn. But you could not transfer between “Aircraft 
and facilities, Navy.” and “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy,” 
or between either of those and “Ships and facilities, Navy,” or “Ord- 
nance and facilities, Navy,” or “Servicewide operations, Navy.’ 

You have five appropriations set up in this new appropriattion 

which heretofore have been separate appropriations. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceteswortrn. And heretofore there would have been no pos- 
sibility of transfer. ‘ 

Admiral Crextron. Not between those ; that is correct. 


“AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT” 


PROPOSED TRANSFER FROM 

Mr. Suerrarp. I would like to call your attention to the proposed 
transfer from “Aircraft and related procurement.” It is listed 
among the transfers, and I ask you why you include aircraft and 
related procurement which has always been on no-year funds. 

Admiral Ciexton. Basically, Mr. Chairman, we wish to put all the 
Navy’s guided missiles into this one appropriation. As you know, 
the Ordnance has certain guided missiles and Air has others, and so 
we have put them in here. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Of course, that excludes the Marine Corps. 

Admiral Crexron. That does exclude the Marine Corps. The 
Marine Corps has its own appropriation for major procurement and 
obtains by that system the long lead-time availability. 

Mr. Srerparp. And you are not contemplating any shifting in the 
Marine Corps budget which has cleared the committee ? 

Admiral CLexron. No, sir: we are not. 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Suepparb. We will proceed with the next presentation we have. 
We will insert page 3 of the justifications in the record at this point. 
(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Navy military procurement—Summary of obligations by budget activity 


Plus or minus P 

Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year difference 

1954 actual | 1955estimate 1956 estimate 1956 over 
1955 


ize 
Budget activity title num- 


ber 





Ammunition -. -- | $221, 066, 939 | $176, 494,000 | $139, 153, —$37, 341, 000 
Ordnance equipment_-___-_--- ‘ 35, 730, 365 | 42, 429, 000 43, 582, ( +1, 153, 000 | 
Ordnance guided missiles ¥5, 840,826 | 62, 738, 000 78, 107, { +15, 369, 000 
Aeronautics guided missiles 31, 073, 552 | 108, 517, 000 119, 031, +10, 514, 000 | 
5 | Communication, navigation, 
| and detection equipment for } 
air operations - -- 5, 496, 1 24, 930, 000 33, 571, +8, 641, 000 
Communication, navigation, | ! } 
and detection equipment for 
ship operations ‘ 5, 592, 892 43, 064, 000 70, 634, 000 +-27, 570, 000 
Equipment for naval communi- 
| ecation system_ --- , 995, 155 2, 870, 000 11, 422, 000 +8, 552, 000 


| Obligational authority , 795, 461, 042, 000 495, 500, 000 | +34, 458, 000 | 
Unobligated balance (com- | 
mitted) 5 : ae —10, 350, 000 | —10, 350, 000 


Obligations payable from 
appropriated funds__- ), 795, 8 2 461, 042, 000 485, 150, ¢ +24, 108, 000 | 


! Includes comparative transfer of $406,795,884. 
t Includes comparative transfer of $161,042,000. 


Mr. SuHepparp. Do you have a general statement that you want to 
make at this point, Admiral W ithington ? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON PROCUREMENT OF NAVAL ORDNANCE 


Admiral Wirnuineton. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, 1 am pleased to appear before you to report on the procurement of 
naval ordnance and to present cur plans under budget activities of 
this appropriation for fiscal year 1956. Navy military procurement 
combines the major inves of the Bureau of Ordnance with 
other long lead time items procured by the Bureau of Aeronautics, the 
sureau of Ships, and the Chief of Naval Operations. The Bureau of 
Ordnance will administer those activities which provide the ammuni- 
tion, ordnance equipment, and ordnance guided missiles necessary to 
fulfill the basic objectives outlined in the introduction to this appro- 
priation. In addition, provision is made for industry preparedness 
measures, including engineering studies and development of produc- 
tion methods, and first destination transportation. The total of these 
estimates for fiscal year 1956 is $260,842,000. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY BY PROGRAM 


This request for approximately $261 million includes funds for 
three major projects. A summary of the requested funding for these 
projects and a comparison with funding during present and past 
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fiscal years is set forth in table A attached to this statement. I would 
like to insert table A into the record at this point and discuss the high. 
lights of this summary in more detail. 

“( The table referred to follows :) 


TaBLE A.—Navy military procurement (ordnance), summary of obligations by budget 
activity 


| 


Fiscal year | Difference in 
Activity | 


1956, esti- | budgets, 1955 
| mate | Versus 1956 


Fiscal year | "Pisa year 


1954, actual mate 





1, Ammunition - oo ee eeennue------------------| $221, 066, 939 | $176, 494,000 | $139, 153,000 | —$37, 341, On 
2. Ordnance equipme nt. | 35,730,365 | 42, 429, 000 43, 582, 000 +1, 153, 000 
3. Ordnance guided missiles...........---------| 65, 840, 826 | 62, 738, 000 78, 107, 000 +15, 369, 000 





DOU Sb idéaccckdddcundeisepscnsenidbnueee | 322, 638, 130 281, 661, 000 0 | 260, 842, 000 | —20, 819, 000 


COMPARISON WITH FISCAL YEAR 1955 PROJECTS 


A net reduction of $20,819,000 is first noted. A gross reduction is 
planned for fiscal year 1956 in the first of our 3 activities; increases 
are required in the other 2 activities to be administered by the Bureau 
of Ordnance: 

Ammunition — $37, 341, 000 
Ordnance equipment +1, 153, 000 
Se Ee ee ee Sere ee +15, 369, 000 


Total net decrease —20, 819, 000 


At this point I would like to take a moment to explain that, although 
gross reductions amounting to nearly $40 million have been made in 
the request for production facilities needed for support of procure- 
ment in the three ordnance activities of this appropriation, the con- 
tinuing policy of the Bureau is to place maximum reliance upon an 
adequate production base rather than upon an unnecessary accumula- 
tion of stocks. The reductions this year have been made possible by 
prior year funding of facilities, and certain support funded under 
the appropriation “Reserve tools and facilities.” A continuing need 
for funds for this purpose is anticipated. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF ACTIVITIES 


Our planned procurement of end items reflects the following major 
considerations : 

(1) Funding to meet peacetime force material requirements 
(PTFMR) and prepositioned stock requirements for the majority of 
ammunition items. 

(2) Partial funding of mobilization reserve material requirements 
(MRMR) only in those instances where the PT FMR will be or has 
been satisfied at minimum industrial sustaining rates and where main- 
tenance of a warm base is mandatory. 

(3) Emphasis upon a considerable number of items of prototypes 
and of pilot production. Each of these items was reviewed on the basis 
of, first, need, and second, that there is a better than reasonable antici- 
pation that the research and development models will have shown 
sufficient promise to permit us to negotiate for production prototypes 
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early in fiscal year 1956 or that the prototypes will have shown suffi- 
cient promise to permit us to negotiate for pilot production similarly 
at a reasonable time in that fiscal year. I wish to emphasize that in 
this request for prototypes, we are trying to carry out the policies of 
the Department of Defense and the Department of the Navy to proceed 
soundly and without undue haste from research and development to 
production for service use in quantity. 

(4) Additionally, these estimates reflect substantially increased sup- 
port of the aircraft program in harmony with the new emphasis in 
defense planning. 

(5) It might be of interest to note that about 23 percent of our 
ordnance production is accomplished in Government-owned and op- 
erated plants; the remainder is divided between private industry and 
contractor-operated reserve plants. I have prepared a chart which 
illustrates, percentagewise, the distribution of ordnance production 
among these three sources if the committee wishes to see it. 


AMMUNITION 


Although procurement of ammunition is down 21 percent from 
the 1955 level, the aircraft ammunition portion of this year’s request 
has been increased by more than 50 percent in order to fund support 
of Navy Air operation plans with airborne rockets, low drag, special 
weapon, and other type bombs, and aircraft ammunition. Other 
changes in the ammunition requests include a sizable percentage in- 
crease for depth charges and a $3.8 million addition to the torpedo 
program. ‘These antisubmarine and underwater weapons will supply 
the fleet with ordnance of greatly increased capabilities. 


ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


A 50 percent increase over the fiscal year 1955 level of procurement 
for aviation ordnance is the outstanding feature of this request. The 
emphasis on this program is motivated by necessity of providing im- 
proved kill-probability weapons for high-speed aircraft, and the desir- 
ability of increased operability and accuracy in bomb and fire-control 
systems. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


The overall increase in guided-missile procurement requirements 
reflects the new emphasis being given these weapons, and reflects prog- 
ress from development into production. Fleet outfitting with im- 
proved surface-to-air missiles forms a major portion of the fiscal year 
1956 program. In addition, air-launched missiles will be procured 
to start outfitting aircraft squadrons in the fleet. 

I have available, if the committee wishes it, a chart showing the level 
of fund availability, expenditure, and carryover for procurement of 
ordnance and ammunition in fiscal years 1951 through 1956. 

Additionally, I have for possible review a chart and a statement 
on “Where Do Ordnance Dollars Go?” which shows the level of Bu- 
reau operations since fiscal year 1950. To avoid any misconception in 
regard to this chart, I wish to state that it covers funds appropriated 
to the Bureau of Ordnance under all accounts, and is not confined to 


funding as included in the particular appropriation now being con- 
sidered. 
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PRE-POSITIONED AMMUNITION 


Mr. Suepparp. I see on page 3 the word “pre-positioned.” Define 
that, please. 

Admiral Wrrutneron. This is ammunition at coastal depots in 
position to carry out plans for loading out Marine divisions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are there any questions ? 


PROCUREMENT POLICY 


Mr. Anprews. I notice you say that the policy of the Bureau is to 
place maximum reliance upon an adequate production base rather than 
upon unnecessary accumulation of stocks. 

Admiral Wiratneron. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. And further, that you get about 23 percent of your 
ordnance production from Government-owned and operated plants. 

\dmiral Wrrntneron. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. And the remainder is divided between private in- 
dustry and contractors. Does that also apply to ammunition ? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. No. I have only one ammunition plant as 
such, the fuse plant at Macon, Ga. 

Mr. Anprews. What percent of your ammunition do you get from 
private industry ? 

Admiral Wirrnineton. Over 95 percent. 


PERCENTAGE OF REQUIREMENTS FUNDED 


Mr. Wicctesworrn. You state that your planned procurement re- 
flects funding to meet peacetime force material requirements. 

‘sm what extent will this request fund those requirements ? 

Captain Ropinson. They are basically funded. Generally they are 
funded. There are a few items in which we will not be able, even 
with this funding, to meet our peacetime force material requirements 
and pro-positioned stock. It would require a detailed analysis of the 
individual items to indicate where we stand on each one. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. But basically this request gives you 100 per- 
cent of your peacetime force material require ments? 

Captain Roprnson. We are approaching 100 percent of our peace- 
time force material requirements; yes. 

Mr. Wiceitesworru. Approaching does not mean very much. Is it 
100 percent, 95 percent, or what ? 

Captain Ropinson. Jt is nearer 95 than 100 percent. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. The same question in respect to your second 
objective; namely, partial funding of mobilization reserve of material 
requirements. 

Captain Roprnson. We are funded about to our M-plus-3 position. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Right now, or with this request ? 

Captain Rorrnson. W ith this request. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. On page 4 you state that procurement of am- 
munition is down 21 percent from the 1955 level, although the aircraft 
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ammunition portion of this year’s request has been increased by more 
than 50 percent. What isthe explanation of that? 

Admiral Wiruineron. We have a deficit, sir, of about $876 million 
on our M-plus-12 ammunition readiness position. We could not afford 
to buy all this ammunition in any 1 year. A relatively small portion 
of our deficit is included in this year’s request. 

Mr. WiGGLEsworTH. You mean that procurement is down 21 per- 
cent because it has not been delivered, or because it has not been 
ordered. 

Admiral Wrrutneron. In general, because it has not been ordered. 

Mr. WiccLEeswortH. Does that 21 percent refer to the fiscal year 
1955, or 1956 ¢ 

Admiral Wirnineton. A comparison between 1955 and 1956, shows 
1956, 21 percent less. 


LEVELS OF FUNDING 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. What about the first chart that you referred to, 
levels of funding for procurement of ordnance and ammunition ? 

Admiral Wirnineron. This chart shows in general terms the same 
story that I gave you this morning, sir, on maintenance and opera- 
tion. The procurement rose as a result of the Korean war. The 
carryover is enormous here [indicating]. It is going down rapidly 
here [indicating]. The amount of new money requested in 1956 is 
relatively small. The total availability of money is considerably 
less. ‘The red line shows the trend of money expenditure. I would 
estimate that would substantially level off, or possibly increase slightly 
in future years, depending on how much we spend for ammunition. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Does that mean that next year’s request will 
have to be somewhat higher than this year / 

Admiral Wrrnutneton. It depends on whether or not we ask for 
more of the funding of our ammunition deficiencies next year. As I 
said, we would rather put in new standby facilities rather than pile 
up a big stockpile of ammunition. 


AMMUNITION 


Mr. Suepparp. We will refer to budget activity No. 1, page 4 of 
your justifications. This is composed of six subdivisions. 


AMMUNITION 


[tem A is ammunition. For 1955 your estimate was $73,733,000. 
For 1956 it is $83,565,000, or an increase of $9,832,000. Give us an 
explanation of the increase. 

Admiral Wirnineton. The increase is much more than accounted 
for by an increase, plus $19,150,000, for aircraft ammunition. 

Mr. Suerparp. I note reflected on the same page of your breakdown, 
|-C-5, that your gun ammunition shows a reduction of $4,720,000. 
What is the reason for the reduction ? 

Admiral Wirntncton. The table is on 1-C-10. We are not buying 
any major caliber ammunition this year, or any 5-inch or 3-inch-50 
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ammunition. The last big procurement of 3-inch ammunition was 
in the fiscal year 1954, and that money, of course, is still being spent 
to keep the lines going. 

Mr. Suepprarp. The same question with regard to ASW ammuni- 
tion. You show a decrease of $9,548,000. 

Admiral Wirnineron. This is primarily because we are completing 
procurement this year of one of our major items, the first item in the 
table on page 12. 

Mr. Suepparp. The same question as to evasion and counter- 
measure ammunition position. That shows a reduction of $94,000. 

Admiral Wiratneton. That is a simple reduction. This year we 
do not need to buy anything. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You consider your present inventory sufficient ? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. We would like to do more if we knew what 
todo. Thisa rather difficult area. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This has to do with research and development and 
the end results ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under small arms ammunition you show a reduction 
of $314,000. 

Admiral Wirntnetron. The only thing we need this year is 59,000 
grenades which we are asking for. 

Mr. Suepparp. I note in demolition material you are increasing 
$1,385,000. Why? 

Admiral Wrrurtneton. We need $2,126,000 for procurement and 
production of special tools, firing devices and other items classified as 
demolition material. This is procurement to meet the peacetime force 
material requirements. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In ammunition loading you show an increase of 
$2,059,000. 

Admiral Wrruineron. This reflects a change in fiscal policy where, 
rather than fund the complete cost of the ammunition in one year, we 
are funding the cost of loading which usually comes one year later as 
a separate item. The reflection of this change in the funding practice 
is an increase this year in the bill. It should be about the same next 
year. 

Mr. Suepparp. With regard to miscellaneous and other types of am- 
munition, you show a plus of $236,000. Describe “miscellaneous.” 

Admiral Wirntneron. Part of this bill is to buy material from the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the other part is to buy mechanical 
time and point detonating fuses. 

Mr. Surprarp. For pyrotechnics you are asking for $1,479,000 more. 

Admiral Witutneron. Our inventory has gotten down. Also, some 
of our equipment has been shown very definitely to be defective, and 
where we know how to produce satisfactory equipment we are asking 
for the money to do it this year. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suepparp. On the mine countermeasures program, you are ask- 


ing for plus $399,000. 
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Admiral Wiruineton. This is primarily for two things: To pro- 
vide instrumentation for our acoustic and pressure ranges, and to buy 
ordnance detectors. ‘This is part of the Bureau of Ships equipment. 
We just develop and produce the ordnance detectors which they use. 


MINES 


Mr. Sueprarp. Pick up the next item 1B, “Mines,” wherein for 
1955 you reflect an estimate of $16,041,000, and your request for 1956 is 
$9,178,000. That shows a minus of $6,863,000. 

Admiral Wirntneron. Yes, sir. The breakdown of this program 
starts on page 1C32. Frankly, we would like to have had a little more 
money in this area. However we, I think, have been provided with 
enough by the budgetary process to keep our ordnance lines operating. 

Mr. SHerrarp. You mean to keep up your present line production ? 

Admiral WirHrinaton. Yes. 


DEPTH CHARGES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Pick up 1C, “Depth Charges” wherein your 1955 
estimate is reflected as $269,000, and in 1956 you are requesting 
$1,407,000. The increase there is $1,138,000. 

Admiral Wirnineron. This is in part $390,000 required to fund 
15,000 units needed for training purposes. This is to build up the 
depth-charge allowance; $120,000 is for depth-charge pistols. The 
largest amount, $822,000 is required for loading depth charges to 
meet the evaluation, training, and firing test requirements. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under which one of those presentations, 1A, 1B 
and 1C, would the experimentation in nuclear explosion effects be fi- 
nanced, if in this category at all? 

Admiral Wirnuineron. It is not in this category. 

Mr. Suepparp. Where would that be—under research and develop- 
ment ? 

Admiral Wirurneron. Under research and development and part 
would be under the “Armed Forces special-weapons project” budget. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Do you know at the moment, while it is not in your 
budget, what success you are having with these synthetics? Are they 
coming along all right? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TORPEDOES 


Mr. SuHeprarp. Pick up the next item, 1D, “Torpedoes,” in which 
your 1955 estimate was $24,269,000, and for fiscal 1956 you are request- 
ing $28,137,000. This shows a plus of $3,868,000. 

What is the explanation for the increase ? 

Admiral WirutneTon. This reflects the new type of torpedoes that 
are now being produced in quantity. Those are notably of three types. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is the production coming along satisfactorily, or 
not ? 

Admiral Wirutneton. We have our fingers crossed on one type. 
The other production is reasonably satisfactory. 
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PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up 1E, “Production facilities,’ where your 
estimate for 1955 is reflected as $48,963,000, and for 1956 you drop 
down to $10,204,000. This reflects a very heavy decrease of $38,759,000, 

Explain the decrease and what has happened in that program. 

Admiral Wrrutneron. In this area, as I mentioned this morning, 
there is $100 million in the budget appropriated to the Secretary of 
Defense for the so-called Elephant Tools and this money is supposed 
to provide me in part with the production facilities needed. It was 
removed from this part of the budget. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is it conditioned on the fact that for new facilities 
that will be required you are going to have to go into a complete new 
field, or do you have some already producing facilities in that field? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. This facilities money we would like to have 
is to make ammunition which we are now currently in need of and 
know how to make. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Facilities for Navy production or for the purpose of 
putting contractors in business—which of the two ? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. I would not myself recommend building 
any, ordnance plants. We would have to foot the bill, of course, the 
Government would have to foot the bill, but would do this through 
private contractors. 

Mr. SHepparp. How many private contractors do you contemplate 
putting in this business ? 

Captain Baupavr. I should hesitate to give an answer to that. It 
would be somewhere in the nature of 10 to 25. I could not come any 
closer than that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you clarify that answer when the record comes 
down to you? 

Captain Banpaur. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Breakdown of the $10,204,000 requested in fiscal year 1956 is detailed on page 
1-C-73. There are seven major subdivisions of this proposed program. As in- 
dicated in item 1a, none of the funds are requested to support initiation of new 
specific ordnance ammunition production programs. Funds are requested under 
items 2 through 7 to provide tools and equipment and to initiate industry pre- 
paredness measures for ammunition and other programs at both Naval and 
private plants. The Bureau does not contemplate putting any new private con- 


tractors into business, except for an expenditure of $3,295,000 to be distributed 
among about 15 private contractors for industry preparedness measures. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Suepparp. Of your 1955 allowance of $48,963,000, what is the 
unexpended balance as of the latest date you have ? 

Mr. Wiuurams. As of January 31, 1955, we had $6,222,552 en- 
cumbered. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What do you mean by “encumbered ?” 

Mr. Wuiu1aMs. Obligations and commitments. 

Mr. SueprarD. How much of the balance between that amount you 
have just stated as obligated and committed do you contemplate hav- 
ing obligated and committed at the end of this fiscal year ? 

Mr. Wiii1aMs. All of it, so far as we know. 
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Mr. Suepparp. You are going to have to speed up in order to do 
that; are you not? wilds ; : 

Admiral Wirurneron. That is right, sir. I am worried about it. 
The obligations as of January 1 were $3,214,000. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. And $6.2 million represents obligations plus 
commitments ¢ 

Mr. WituraMs. Yes, sir. 


FIRST DESTINATION TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Suerrarp. Pick up the next item 1F, “First-destination trans- 
portation.” In fiscal 1955 your estimate was $13,219,000, and for 1956 
you are asking for $6,662,000. This shows a decrease of $6,557,000. 
What is the explanation for the decrease ? 

Admiral Wirutnerton. Primarily this reflects a very considerable 
drop in new money requested for ammunition production. If we do 
not produce it, we do not have to transport it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are there any questions with respect to budget activ- 
ity No.1? 

‘Mr. Anprews. I have 1 or 2 questions on items in the confidential 
book. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE IN AMMUNITION 


Mr. WiceiteswortH. While this budget activity shows a substantial 
reduction compared to comparable figures for the current year, there 
is one increase under project 1A entitled “Ammunition” from $73.7 


million to $83.5 million, or an increase of $9.8 million. I did not 
understand the general explanation of that increase which you gave 
the chairman. 

Admiral Wirnuineton. The $9.8 million is the overall increase in the 
entire program. 

Mr. WiaeLEswortH. For ammunition? 

Admiral WiTnHineron. For ammunition; yes, sir. 

Bare: WiccLEswortH. But, in general, what is the explanation of 
that ¢ 

Admiral Witnineton. The biggest overall increase is $19,150,000 
for aircraft-type ammunition. This is shown in the table on pages 
108 and 109. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You have, of course, given us some 72 pages 
in this confidential supplement, which goes into great detail for the 
benefit of the committee. I would like, however, to ask for one further 
table, not for the record but for the use of the committee—a table 
similar to that which you gave us last year entitled “Ammunition 


| Inventories, Receipts and Consumption, June 30, 1953, Through June 


30, 1955.” I would like to have that table brought up to date to show 
the figures for estimated receipts, and estimated consumption, during 
fiscal 1956, and estimated inventory as of June 30, 1956, by the various 
categories, about 10 in number, that you gave us last year. Also, 
please give us 2 additional columns; one showing 100 percent peace- 
time requirements, and the other showing 100 percent mobilization 
force requirements. 
Admiral Wirurneton. I will be glad to do that. 
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(Norr.—The table requested was supplied to the committee.) 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I note on the table furnished last year that 
the estimated consumption for fiscal 1954 increased over 50 percent in 
fiscal 1955. What would be the explanation of that increase in con- 
sumption ? 

Admiral Wrrurneron. A very rugged answer would be an increase 
in consumption for target practice purposes. I believe that is gen- 
erally the major reason. 

Another reason is the committee has been very generous in allow- 
ing us to make torpedo war shots and to plant mines and this is costly 
because the torpedo in the war shot is, of course, destroyed, and in 
planting mines. we do not get them all back again. 

This is not directly comparative to those items of last year, which 
are all ammunition items. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. All I am interested in is why you had such a 
substantial increase from 1954 to 1955 in the ammunition category. 

Admiral Wirnutneron. That is an estimate and frequently the ac- 
tual fleet consumption does not amount to as much as their estimate, 
and we will revise the figure in the new table. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. What can you say in general terms as to the 
unit prices in this field? Are they increasing, decreasing, or do you 
expect them to be about the same in 1956? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Our big program, as you know, is the VT 
fuse program, and those prices have been coming down every year so 
far, and we expect they will be down still further next year. That is 
really a mass production item which we do mostly for the Army and 
is really the only mass production we have except for rockets. 


Mr. Wiaceteswortu. In the other categories has there been any no- 
ticeable change one way or the other ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. I would say there is little change in either 
direction. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Practically no change except in the big program. 

Mr. Suepparp. Before we leave budget activity No. 1, 1 would like 
to ask, because the question I am going to ask is sane upon your 


ammunition appropriation requirements, would aviation rockets be 
involved in your ammunition figure of appropriation in activity No. 1! 
Admiral Wrrutneton. Yes; they are. 


ROCKET WITH DISPOSABLE CONTAINER 


Mr. Sueprarp. I noticed in a recent release by the Department of 
Commerce, they reported a contract let for the Air Force on a new 
rocket that has a plastic container, which was reported to be much 
cheaper than those we had heretofore. What do you know about that 
field, and have you been interested in that, or do you know anything 
about it? 

Admiral Wirutneron. We know about the delivery of the 2.75 
rocket with a disposable container, which is also a launcher for ammu- 
nition loaden on the airplane. We are very definitely interested in this 
same field. 

Mr. Sueprarp, But you are using metal in that composition, are you 
not? 
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Captain Baxpavur. No, sir; papier maché, a disposable container 
which is used to haul things around, and is attached to the aircraft and 
disposed of after the rockets are fired. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you have a container and then incor- 
porated in that container is a series of rockets and, when you have fired 
the rockets the container disintegrates ? 

Captain Baxtpavr. It disintegrates on the firing of it, and the rockets 
are fired and the launcher is disposable. We are continuing work in 
many fields in that. 

Mr. SuepparD. The committee is told there is a very close liaison by 
and between the respective military departments. Now it is reasonable 
to assume that each branch of the services has its conclusions, but on 
top of each department, again, is supposedly a control factor that 
would say, hypothetically, to the Air Force, or hypothetically to the 
Navy, “Your cost of production of rockets is too expensive as com- 
pared with the acceptable rocket that has been proven in operation by 
the Air Force,” or vice versa. Now if a report was given of the fact 
they had found these rockets in plastic encasements, or whatever 
terminology you want to apply, are far more economical than that we 
have been using heretofore, what has happened to the close liaison 
relationship by and between production by the Air Force and produc- 
tion by the Navy, airwise and rocketwise? Is one going to quit and 
the other going to survive? 

Admiral Wirnineron. This sounds to me as if the Air Force was 
blowing the Navy’s horn, because in the large mass of disposable 
rockets with a plastic container they are the major customers of the 
Navy. 

Mr. SHerparp. The Navy does the production for them ? 

Admiral Wirntneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuepparD. That was not indicated in the release; it was indi- 
cated as an Air Force project. The phraseology which accompanied 
the report would indicate this was quite an economic innovation in 
the rocket field production and that the Air Force had had it under 
proven conditions for some period of time and had finalized on it and 
were using it because of the economics of the lower container cost ; but 
you say you have been using it for a long period of time even before 
the Air Force? 

Admiral Wirnineton. We have been delivering it to the Air Force. 

Mr. Suerparp. Where is it manufactured and by what firm? 

Captain Baupavur. There are actually 88 firm contracts in the world 
for that and 8 assembly places for this rocket. 

Admiral Wirntneron. The container is manufactured from money 
which the Bureau of Aeronautics gets. It is part of the airplane struc- 
ture when loaded on the plane and they make available those con- 
tainers to our loading plant where we load the rockets into the con- 
tainers the Bureau of Aeronautics pays for and ship to destination. 


ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. Pick up budget activity No. 2, “Ordnance equip- 
ment,” reflected on page 10 of the justifications, wherein I find your 
estimate for fiscal year 1955 was $42,429,000, and for fiscal pony 1956 


your request is $43,582,000. This is broken down into six subprojects. 
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NETS AND DEGAUSSING 


Pick up the first one 2A, “Nets and degaussing,” wherein your 1955 
estimate was $1,878,000 and, in 1956, you are requesting, $1,477,000. 
This reflects a minus $401,000 by and between the 2 years. 

What is the explanation for this operation and the requirements 
therein ? 

Admiral Wirutneron. There are two major items. The first is har- 
bor defense equipment and the second is degaussing. 

They both require in this new fiscal year less money than the com- 
mittee made available in fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Suerparp. You are degaussing all the ships that are necessary? 

Admiral Wirntnerton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, that program is not being circum- 
scribed and reduced beyond the point of acceptable reduction reflected 
in the decrease ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. No, sir. 


FIRE CONTROL AND SYNCHROS 


Mr. Suerrarv. What about the item 2B, “Fire control and syn- 
chros,” wherein the estimate reflected in 1955 is $12,141,000, and in 
1956 it is $11,678,000, reflecting a decrease of $463,000 ? 

What is the explanation, please ? 

Admiral Wirnineton. There is a table on page 2C14 which shows 
the many items which we were doing in fiscal 1954 for which there is 
no requirement in 1956. There is one new item of rangefinders. Those 
are 1-meter rangefinders with the objective of having some optical 


rangefinder on each ship of the Navy. This is a continuing program 
with more money to be requested next year. 

There is a gunfire control system which is a new item, for which 
we ask $450,000 in this year more than last year. 

The decrease in money reflects the decrease in requirements. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


GUNS, GUN MOUNTS, AND PROJECTORS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Pick up the next item 2C, “Guns, gun mounts, and 
projectors.” In fiscal 1955 your estimate was $7,855,000, and in 1956 
your estimate is $5,307,000, reflecting a decrease of $2,548,000. What 
is the explanation, please ? 

Admiral Wirnuineton. The table on page 2C25 reflects a good many 
diverse items; 3’’/50 mounts which we are phasing out production on; 
3’’/50 loading machines, a new item, and requiring a moderate in- 
crease over last year; a new type of torpedo tubes; recoilless rifles for 
use on submarines; a new item on body armor, RAT launcher, which 
is an experimental pilot production item. 

Mr. Dedaredias While your final figure of difference between 1955 
and 1956 reflects a minus of $2 million plus, referring to page 2C25, 
which composes your shopping list, I find a considerable amount of 
plussage as compared with that of the minuses. 

Admiral Wrrutneron. The largest minus is the last item on that 
sheet, launching equipment. One of the large increases is for the 
direct-current drive kits for the 3’”/50 mounts being made for installa- 
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tion on ships with alternating current. And the mounts to be put on 
the MSTS ships require direct-current drive. 

Mr. Suepparp. The heaviest plus I find there is $1,050,000 and as 
I follow through it looks like the projector MK 15. 

Captain Hoee. Those are the antisubmarine warefare projectors. 


AVIATION ORDNANCE 


Mr. SuHepparp. Pick up the next item 2D, “Aviation ordnance.” 
Your 1955 estimate is reflected as being $14,649,000, and your estimate 
for 1956 is $21,976,000. This shows a plus of $7,327,000. 

What is the explanation for the increase ? 

Admiral Wrruineron. This reflects a continuing search for arma- 
ment of airplanes in the Navy. The detailed shopping list starts on 
page 2C38. Some of the more important items are pilot production 
of the 30 millimeter aircraft guns, $3,242,000. This is a new item. 
Production of pilot quantity of electronic computers for an aircraft 
fire-control system; complete periscopes and gyroscopes for the same 
system at a cost of a little over $2 mililon; $520,000 for modernization 
and improvement of an aircraft fire-control system ; almost $5 million 
for procurement of prototypes which I mentioned in my statement. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. SHeprarp. Pick up item 2E, “Production facilities.” Your 
1955 estimate is reflected as $2,366,000, and in 1956 it is $1,160,000. 
This shows a minus of $1,206,000. 


Give me the explanation for the decrease, please. 

Admiral Wirutneton. The table is on page 2C48. The decreases 
are primarily in equipment going into the naval industrial reserve 
plant, a decrease of $694,000, and a smaller number of industrial pre- 
paredness measures, a decrease of $390,000. There is a small increase 
in the mobilization requirement planning, which is a new subject. 


FIRST DESTINATION TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Suepparp. Item 2F, “First destination transportation.” Your 
1955 estimate is reflected as $3,540,000, and for 1956, $1,984,000. This 
reflects a minus between the two of $1,556,000. 

What is the explanation, please ? 

Admiral Wirutneron. This figure is tied to the anticipated deliv- 
eries which we will have to handle in fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Suepparp. And carries the same explanation as the activities 
in activity No. 1? 

Admiral Wiruineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions on activity No. 2? 


AVIATION ORDNANCE 


Mr. WiacLteswortu. You had $14,649,000 for aviation ordnance, 
under project 2B in the current fiscal year. Do you have the obliga- 
tion figure against that ? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. The obligation figure as of January 31, is $8,081,151. 
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Mr. Wiceteswortn. I note on page 2C32 of the confidential supple- 
ment that just under $1 million is requested for maintenance of trail- 
ers. What is that? 

Admiral Wrrnrneron. This is a program which the committee has 
funded in the past. These trailers can be shipped all over the world 
to airbases and serve as workshops for repairing equipment. This is 
the final request and completes the procurement of these trailers if the 
request is granted. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. It is not a replacement, but completes the pro- 
gram ? 

Admiral Wrrurneron. It completes the program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ORDNANCE GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Suepparp. We will pick up budget activity No. 3 “Ordnance 
guided missiles,” which is composed of three subprojects, and reflects 
a total estimate for 1955 of $62,738,000, and your estimate for 1956 
is $78,107,000. This reflects an increase of $15,369,000. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Pick up the first subproject 3A, “Guided missiles,” wherein the esti- 
mate for 1955 is reflected as $61,978,000, and your estimate for 1956 
is $77.326,000. This shows a plus of $15,348,000. 

Explain as much on the record as you can, and off the record if 
you have to. 

Admiral Wrrntneton. This reflects the fact that guided missiles 


are now getting into production and are being produced to go into the 
fleet. The major increase is for the production of Terrier missiles. 

Mr. Suepparp. How many sources of production do you have in 
this field? Iam talking about final production. 

Admiral Wrrutneron. We have one final assembly Terrier plant. 
There are numerous suppliers of components. 

Mr. Sueprarp. But that is the place where the final assembly is 
effected ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. By the way, is production satisfactory in that field’ 

Admiral Wrrutneron. They have been very satisfactory for the 
past year. They do not all work, but certainly they turn them out. 

Mr. Suerparp. It took quite a while for them to get under way. 

Admiral Wrrutneton. Yes, sir. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Pick up the next item 3B, “Production facilities 
(guided missiles) ,” wherein your 1955 estimate is reflected as $251,000, 
and your 1956 estimate is $350,000, an increase of $99,000. 

Explain the increase, please. 

Admiral Wrrutneton. This increase is in two parts. The first is a 
small investment of $100,000 in a large plant which is making the 
Terrier, and the other is a relatively new plant which is making an- 
other missile. Those sums, as the plants get older, will probably in- 
crease. 





The bigger amount is $250,000 for industrial preparedness measures 
and those sums will be spent on several objectives: design components, 
looking for other manufacturing facility sources; studying better 
ways of manufacturing components, requirements for machine tools 
and plant equipment if it becomes necessary in wartime to expand 
production, studying the manpower requirements. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FIRST-DESTINATION TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Sueprarp. Pick up the next project 3C, “First-destination 
transportation.” Your 1955 estimate is reflected as $509,000, and 
your 1956 estimate is $431,000, reflecting a decrease of $78,000. 

What is the explanation, please ? 

Admiral Wrruineton. This reflects our best estimate of the number 
of missiles we are going to have to ship. I think it also reflects in part 
a somewhat reduced shipment cost. 

Mr. SuHeprrrap. Is that due to the fact you have developed better 
methods of containers, and so forth? 

Admiral Wirnincton. We are trying to do so; yes, sir. It is a not 
inconsiderable part of the missile bill. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Taking your total transportation operation, I want 
to ask this general question covering all factors involved in the trans- 
portation requirement. What has been your breakage experience in 
shipment for the past fiscal year, if you can give me an answer? 

Captain Brapy. Under the Terrier program, when we stopped ship- 
ping by air where we were shipping Navy missiles and started freight 
car shipments, we had initially some difficulty. But through investi- 
gation, we found out that the shipping was not the problem and now 
we are getting next to no trouble. 

Mr. Suepprarp. What was the problem; was it the improper setting 
of the missiles in the cars at the time ? 

Captain Brapy. No, sir; defects in components that went in there. 

Mr. Suepprarp. That had nothing to do with the transportation job? 

Captain Brapy. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I was addressing myself to the transportation dam- 
age to the destination point. 

Captain Brapy. It was inconsequential, really. It is not causing us 
any trouble. 

Mr. Suepparp. What happens, hypothetically, when you have a car- 
load of high-cost devices contained within the car and you have a 
crackup? Where do you place the responsibility and what becomes 
of the claim ? 

Admiral Wirnineton. The responsibility is on the railroad. We 
have had reasonably good luck in the past in collecting. As you know, 
the Government does not insure those shipments. If we had a car- 
load of Terriers, the bill would be very, very considerable and we 
would have a long discussion with the railroad, I think, about who 
was responsible. 

Mr. Suepparp. What study have you made or are you making rela- 
tive to the differential in handling high explosives by truck, inter- 
state, compared with placing them on railroads where the hazard to 
the public is far less, of course ? 
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Admiral Wrrutneton. I think a reasonably factual answer is that 
this is more or less an informal divvy-up of the business between rail- 
roads and the trucking industry, where the trucking industry is con- 
stantly pressing for more. You are quite correct that the hazards 
on the highway are greater than they are on the railroad. 

Mr. Suepparp. Even though they be pressing for business, what 
would the commonsense consideration of safety to the Government 
and the public prompt you to do? 

Admiral Wrrnrneron. In many cases the truck shipment is the 
more convenient one and gets the product to destination faster. 

Mr. Suepparp. I will phrase my question this way: When you 
have equal facilities, truck versus train, in the handling of high explo- 
sives, what is your choice ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. I would choose the railroad. 

* Mr. Suepparp. Is there much of a differential in your cost of trans- 
portation by and between the two? 

Admiral Wirntneton. I will have to get you that answer. The 
answer we have here is a composite. This is $39.96 per ton. 

(The information requested follows :) 


First destination ordnance transportation cost, truck versus train 


{Cost per ton-inile] 


Less than 


truckload 


Truckload | er | Carload 
| 


————————————— - —— 
$0. 0494 $0. 1508 | $0. 0495 


Explosive material . 1353 
9 . 0411 . 1082 . 0348 


Inert ordnance material 


| 
| 
| 


NotTE.—The above comparisons were derived from actual interstate shipment records. However, rates 
for commodities vary with the size of the shipment, the precise type of equipment, and the amount of 
handling involved. 


Mr. Suerrarp. Are there any questions pertaining to budget activ- 
ity No.3? 

Mr. Anprews. What is the cost of the Terrier ? 

Captain Brapy. The actual cost is classified. 

Mr. Anprews. How many can you ship ona freight car ? 

Captain Brapy. About 20 or 24. 

Mr. Anprews. Have you had any trouble with the railroads recently 
for overcharging you? 

Captain Brapy. Not to my knowledge. 

Admiral Wirnutneron. I do not know of any. 

Mr. Anprews. That was always a big problem with the General 
Accounting Office, that the railroads overcharged all Government 
agencies, particularly the services. 

Mr. Suepparp. I might say, unless I am very much mistaken, you 
have a unit in the Navy located here in Washington for the purpose 
of scrutinizing the freight rates, and you have some 35 to 40 freight- 
rate specialists for the purpose of scrutinizing the bills of lading and 
rejecting those and sending back those that do not meet the so-called 
acceptable freight rate. 

Admiral Wirntineton. I am really not very competent to get into 
this field ; because up to this year the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
just paid our bills. Now it is up to me and I have not had much ex- 
perience. 
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Admiral Ciexton. The chairman’s statement is correct. We have 
a large unit here in Washington. 

Mr. SuHepparp. If I am not mistaken, the one unit of operation here, 
shortly before the cessation of World War II, was responsible for re- 
covering in behalf of the Navy something like 214 or 3 million dollars 
in overcharges and getting credit for later by presenting bills to the 
railroad and having the deductions granted. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. They make the best estimates they can 
and they are experts in the business. Then, when the shipment is 
made, we pay the bill. It is audited by the General Accounting Office, 
and the difference is returned to the Treasury. 

Mr. Anprews. I think if you will study the record you will find 
that the overcharges ran into the millions of dollars in the last war. 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Wicetesworto. What is your obligation figure against this 
$61.9 million that you had this year ? 

Mr. WiiutaMs. $37,829,420. 


EVALUATION OF GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Wice.eswortu. All these missiles you are requesting are in the 
proven category ? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Sometimes when I see the firing results, I 
question that ; but we think they are. 

Mr. SueprrarD. Before closing the session, I would like to eall atten- 
tion to a statement made on page 3C2 of your justifications: 


An administrative decision was reached late in fiscal year 1954, on two missile 


| projects to suspend further development work until completion of service evalua- 


tion and the resultant tabulation of objectives for development improvement. 
This procedure will allow directing development effort specifically at demon- 
strated missile deficiencies as against service requirements. 

(a on page 3C5 we find where you are putting $11,107,000 into one 
or them. 

That appears a bit inconsistent, although the time this was appar- 
ently effective was in 1954. I presume there has been time for develop- 
ment up to the point of approval and considering the wisdom of 
having it produced. 

However, I think an explanation with respect to the statement I 
referred to on page 3C2 and on 3C5 would be in order at this point. 

Admiral Wirnineton. This is an unfortunate statement to appear 
here. It should have appeared in our research and development 
request. 

The design of the first is sufficiently firm so that we feel justified in 
building some. We also feel until quantities have been produced so 
that we can thoroughly evaluate the equipment we are not justified in 
spending a lot of time and money on tinkering with the tool we are 
starting to make. 

The other missile has not shown promise, and we are not asking 
for any money in this new appropriation request. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I wish you would define for us the success with this 
type of missile you have in total and then define whether they are air- 
to-air, ground-to-air, or whatnot. 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes, sir, I will be glad to. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Suepparp. That comprises the total in that field? 

Admiral Wirnineron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow 
at 10 o’clock. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 16, 1955, 
Mr. SHepparp, The committee will come to order. 


AERONAUTICS GuIDED MissILEs 


We will pick up budget activity No. 4 reflected on page 12 of the 
justifications under the title “Aeronautics guided missiles,” contain- 
ing two projects, 4A and 4B. Your total estimate for 1955 was $108, 
517,000, and for 1956 you are requesting $119,031,000, which reflects 
an increase of $10,514,000. 


GUIDED MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Admiral, I wish you would address yourself to the guided missile 
program. The estimate for 1955 is $98,517,000 and, for 1956 your 
request is $112,918,000. That reflects an increase of $14,401,000. 

Givo us an explanation of the increase and a general description 
of this requirement. 

Admiral Harrison. The increase under project 4A in 1956 reflects 
an increased quantity procurement of service missiles in phase witli 
the planned Fleet operational and training allowances, In addition, 
the missile evaluation program for 1956 contains a moderate increase 
in procurement of air and ship launched missiles. 

This project finances contract costs of procuring production quan- 
tities of guided missiles for fleet use and for tactical and technical 
evaluation. Responsibility for development and procurement of 
guided missiles is assigned and coordinated by the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Chief of Naval Operations to avoid overlap or dupli- 
cation of effort. The models which are included under this project 
estimate have been assigned to the Bureau of Aeronautics and fall 
into two categories—“Service missiles” and “Evaluation missiles.” 
Service missiles are procured for fleet use and are programed quan- 
titywise on the basis of operational and training planning by the Chief 
of Naval Operations. Evaluation missiles for technical evaluation 
and for tactical evaluation of combat techniques must be procured 
in sizeable quantities, since most missiles are expendable and perform 
for only a single flight. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GUIDED MISSILE OUTFITTING 


Mr. Suepparp. We will pick up the next project, 4B “Guided mis- 
sile outfitting,” wherein your estimate for 1955 was $10 million and 
in 1956 it is reflected as $6,113,000. That indicates a decrease of 
$3,887,000. 

Please explain the requirement and the reason for the decrease. 

Admiral Harrison. The reason for the decrease is that the total 
required number of test equipments for Marine air units and the over- 
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seas fleet aircraft service units were funded for under 1955 and prior 
year programs, and the 1956 requirements were decreased accordingly. 
This requirement is for such categories as the missile operational 
test equipment necessary to check out the complete missile to insure 
that the integrated missile system is functioning properly ; the missile 
maintenance test equipment designed to test specific components of 
the missile system; the electronics test equipment designed to test the 
electronic guidance equipment installed in the launching aircraft; 
and the special missile handling equipment for use on carriers, in 
fleet operating squadrons and in overhaul and repair facilities. 
Mr. SuepparpD. Procurementwise, is this item in step with item 4A? 
Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. We are attempting to handle this 
particular program as a completely integrated program of having 
missiles introduced into service use on a thoroughly coordinated basis. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


1955 OBLIGATIONS AND UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. Suepparp. With respect to your 1955 estimate of $108,517,000, 
what was the unexpended balance as of the latest date you can give? 

Captain Hirscu. The unexpended balance was approximately $105 
million as of 31 January 1955. Expenditures against the estimated 
1955 obligations will occur principally in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How much of that is obligated ? 

Captain Hirscu. Obligated, there was $33,931,702 and, in addition, 
there was committed $22,354,904—for a total obligated and committed 
of $56,286,606. 

Mr. Sueprarpd. What is the contemplated disposition of the balance ? 

Captain Hirscu. That will be obligated during the remaining 
months of the year. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are yousure you are going to get it all out ? 

Captain Hirscu. Weare planning on that basis, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We had before us Assistant Secretary of Defense 
McNeil and I want to quote from page 7 of his statement. 

In the first place, I grant his comments cover the entire field which 
may reflect a deviation so far as your department is concerned, but on 
that basis I quote the following language: 

Expenditures for guided missiles are estimated at $675 million during the 
fiscal year 1956, although this estimate depends upon the attainment of produc- 
tion schedules for missiles which meet operational requirements. 

He seems to infer that there was doubt in his mind as to the total 
expenditure in the field he referred to, yet from your particular de- 
partment and the condition of the contracts you have and those con- 
templated to be put out, you feel fully satisfied that your schedule 
can be attained in accordance with the appropriation request we are 
presently considering? Isthat a proper assumption ? 

Captain Merscer. All our schedules are very sound, very firm, 
covering missiles which are fully designed. It is pretty much merely 
a matter of reproducing hardware that has already been produced in 
the past; so these particular items in this part of the budget are sound 
and firm. 

Mr. Suerparp. We have to consider this type of production in a 
rather high, if not the highest, priority, do we not, because of the 
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manner in which you are phasing into this field of function as com- 
pared to the standard function you have had ? 

Captain Merserr. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Crexton. Might I add a little bit to that, since you brought 
out Mr. McNeil’s statement ? 

In the fiscal year 1954, which is completed, the Navy expended $141 
million in the missile field. That is in ordnance and air combined. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You mean you expanded facilities to produce in the 
field ? 

Admiral Ciexron. Those are actual missiles delivered at a cost of 
$141 million. So we are going to expend in the fiscal year 1955, $145 
million, only $4 million more, and in the fiscal year 1956 we are esti- 
mating $156 million as expenditures. 

I bring this out because it shows we are already in heavy production 
and are not projecting something that is not attainable. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There is no question, then, so far as your statement 
is concerned. In other words, we do not have to go into the field of 
plant expansion in this field or production, because we have an estab- 
lished series of facilities that are meeting the level of demands you 
have just referred to numerically ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Criexron. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are there any questions pertaining to budget activ- 
ity No. 4? 

COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. When you use the term “committed” here, 
$22,354,000, what does that mean ? 

Captain Hirscn. It means that papers are in the hands of the con- 
tracting people and will be converted into obligations as soon as the 
contracts are signed. 

Mr. WiaeiesworrH. You mean letters of intent ? 

Captain Hirscu. These are primarily contracts, not letters of in- 
tent, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Contracts which have not been signed ? 

Captain Hirscu. Yes, sir. We record commitments at the time 
papers are placed in the hands of the contracting people. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. What do you mean by “papers” ? 

Captain Hirscu. The procurement directive, the schedules, specifi- 

‘ations, everything which the contracting officer needs in discussion 
with the contractor to complete the award of a contract. So that the 
only delay in converting this to obligations is the delay in working 
with the contractor to complete the details of the finalized contract. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. In other words, when you provide the amount 
of dollars on which the contract can be based, you start the commit- 
ment ? 

Captain Hirscu. Yes, sir; and it is just a formality to negotiate the 
contract and arrange the terms to complete the obligation. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. But you have no assurance that the contract 
will be concluded at the time you enter the commitment ? 

Admiral Harrison. If I may address myself to that: At the time 
of the commitment the highest level of authority in our Bureau has 
viewed the procurement from the point of view of availability of 
funds, the general worthwhileness of the program and the general 
soundness and the amount of money involved. And from the funds 
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available to the program officer, this amount of money is definitely 
allocated to this procurement. By preliminary advices, a certain sum 
has been ascertained as the appropriate sum. From that time on, this 
sum of money cannot be used for anything else. It is a question then 
of the contracting officer, or the negotiator working under him, to work 
out the exact amount of money required. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. If he does not conclude the contract, the money 
comes back again and can be used subsequently ? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. In case that procurement is suspended 
for any reason, this commitment is canceled and the money reverts 
back to the program for other use. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. That is simply stating in a good many words 
the distinction as between the authority to negotiate a contract and 
the signing of the contract, if any, is it not ? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Now looking at the confidential sheet on 4C-1, 
can you tell us how many of these service missiles we now have on 
hand, off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


EVALUATION MISSILES 


Mr. WicGLeswortnH. I notice you are requesting the sum of about 
$6.6 million for one type of missile in fiscal year 1956 which you clas- 
sify as a service missile, and you are requesting $16.7 million for an- 
other type of missile which is classified as a service missile. That is 
something over $24 million. And when we drop down the page, I 
find under the heading “Evaluation missiles,” that you contemplate 
the expenditure of something less than $15 million, apparently, for 
further evaluation of those missiles. 

What is your comment on that ? 

Captain Merscer. Mr. Wigglesworth, I think I can answer this on 
the record. 

Service missiles are missiles in their initial form which are proved 
and ready for service use. However, those usable initial forms are 
subject to great improvement in the expansion of military capabilities. 
We find it much more economical to take an existing missile, for ex- 
ample, and fully develop the potentiality by continued improvement, 
rather than to drop it and proceed with an entirely new project. 

In each of those cases where we have evaluation missiles on order, 
it represents 1 of 2 things. In two cases it is the evaluation of develop- 
ments of improved guidance system associated with the missiles, in 
the third case the condition is one where the evaluation is ending up 
in this fiscal year and production for service use is starting in this fiscal 
year and there is, accordingly, an overlap or changeover taking place 
during this fiscal-year procurement. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. We have been assured in a general way that 
the Navy is trying to be very careful not to go into large production 
until the item in question had been thoroughly proven, and I notice, 
in one of the instances referred to, that while you are apparently em- 
barking upon substantial procurement, you are still spending as much 
or more in the evaluation field. 

Would you repeat what you said as to the second service missile on 
the list, and the reason for the expenditure under evaluation ? 


59186—55——50 
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Captain Merscer. Mr. Wigglesworth, the second missile on thi 
list has now been demonstrated and preliminarily evaluated in the flee 
to the extent its basic capabilities are known. Necessary improve. 
ments are scheduled, but the missile will come up for a tactical evalu. 
ation to determine the limit of its capabilities during the fiscal year 
funding period we are speaking of. But for an orderly program, w 
must continue on following tactical evaluation with fleet outfitting, 
and that is a beginning, a very small beginning, of the fleet outfitting 
which is scheduled here. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. The fleet outfitting in the sum requested for 
evaluation is to cover what ? 

Captain Merscer. Service missiles is the fleet outfitting group. The 
tactical evaluation comes under the evaluation missiles. 

I should emphasize that we do have actual flight experience in thos 
missiles now which justifies the program we have proposed here. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. How long will that tactical evaluation go on! 

Captain Merscer. The tactical evaluation should be completed 
about the middle of calendar 1957. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Ciex'ron. In the formulation of this budget, the Chief of 
Naval Operations set out the squadrons which would be in being, oper- 
ating. with the capability of carrying these missiles we are discussing. 
And in the functioning of this program, we have funded missiles for 
those squadrons operationally. We also funded a lead time which was 
given by Captain Sterling, so that there would be no hiatus in the pro- 
duction schedules and deliverability. The same is true of Ordnance 
in the Terrior missiles, which are our big procurement here. 

I believe the funds in this program just meet those two require- 
ments. 

Mr. SuerrarD. Thank you very much, Admiral Clexton, for your 
contribution. 


CoMMUNICATION, NAVIGATION, AND Derecrion EQUIPMENT FOR 
Arr OprerATIONS 


We will pick up budget activity No. 5, “Communication, navigation 
and detection equipment for Air operations,” reflected on page 21 of 
the justifications, composed of two projects, 5A and 5B. 

I see your estimate for the two subheads in fiscal 1955 was $24,930,000 
and in 1956 your estimate is $33,571,000. That reflects 2 total increase 
of $8,641,000. 


GROUND ELECTRONICS 


Now pick up subhead 5A, “Ground electronics,” wherein your esti- 
mate for 1955 is $19,080,000 and, in 1956, $18,742,000. This reflects a 
minus of $338,000. 

Will you please explain that requirement ? 

Admiral Harrison. Mr. Chairman, in 1956 we will realize a reduc- 
tion of $338,000 as a result of curtailing procurements of communica- 
tion and navigational aid equipments amounting to $5.3 million, which 
is compensated for, in part, by increased requirements in other areas. 
The offsetting requirements include principally those for additional 
funds to install equipment ordered in prior years, to procure instru- 
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mentation radars and integrally related equipment, and to provide 
minimum allowances of ground electronic equipment for newly acti- 
vated stations. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Was it all confined to newly activated stations, or 
were there any replacements ? 

Admiral Harrison. Activations are simply one of the items, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I find reflected on page 23 of the justifications a 
breakdown of the requirements to which you have referred, and the 
two items reflecting a plus there in the differential between 1955 and 
1956 are “ground instrumentation requirements” and “related require- 
ments.” So those increases, I presume, are the ones you have just been 
addressing yourself to ? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 


TECHNICAL ANTISUBMARINE MATERIEL 


Mr. Suerparp. Pick up item 5B, “Technical antisubmarine mate- 
riel,” wherein your estimate in 1955 was $5,850,000 and, in 1956, it is 
$14,829,000. This reflects a very heavy increase of $8,979,000. 

I would like a very thorough explanation for the $8,979,000 increase 
in this field of expenditure. 

First, tell me what is your unexpended balance and also your un- 
obligated balance out of the 1955 estimate of $5,850,000. 

Captain Mirscu. Out of the available $5,850,000 for technical anti- 
submarine materiel, we have obligated $168,916 and have commitments 
outstanding as of January 31 of $2,079,192. We have expended, as of 
January 31, this year, $4,673,000 in that activity. 

Admiral Harrison. Mr. Chairman, with regard to the increase, 
the principal increase in this project includes $5 million for the pro- 
curement of an initial quantity of a greatly improved electronic sub- 
marine detecting device. The remainder of the increase is required 
to finance the phased buildup of war reserve quantities of antisub- 
marine devices and radar-jamming materiel. 

To explain the greatly improved device, I would like to go off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are there any questions on budget activity No. 5? 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. How much is there here for the new device to 
which you referred off the record ? 

Admiral Harrison. $5,042,000 shown as the second item under the 
1956 requirements. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. So there is roughly $3.9 million of the increase 
for other requirements as compared with 1955? 

Admiral Harrison. This refers to the stocking of the listening 
sonobuoys of the previous general type. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. The increase over 1955 is stated to result from 
a new detecting device and the necessity of providing phased buildup 
of war reserve of detecting devices, and so forth, partially depleted by 
obtaining consumption in 1955. 

What was the depletion in 1955, dollarwise ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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CoMMUNICATION, NAVIGATION, AND DerecrioN EQUIPMENT FoR 
Sure OPERATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. We will pick up next budget activity No. 6, entitled 
“Communication, navigation, and detection equipment for ship oper- 
ations,” reflected on page 27 of the justifications, wherein your esti- 
mate for 1955 was $43,064,000 and, in 1956, it is $70,634,000. 

I understand Admiral Leggett is unable to be present this morning 
and we will insert his statement in the record. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before you briefly to discuss the funds budgeted for procurement of 
communication, navigation and detection equipment for ship operations under 
the appropriation “Navy military procurement.” These funds provide for pro- 
curement of major electronic equipments which are the budgetary responsibility 
of the Bureau of Ships, to insure the best possible fleet. 

The estimate for this portion of the appropriation is $70,634,000, an increase 
of $27,570,000 over the 1955 estimate. This estimate is based on the cost of 
procurements which have been specifically directed by the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, primarily for active and reserve fleet vessels. During the past several 
vears, our research and development program has provided new equipments and 
the fiscal 1956 program reflects the need to procure these equipments so that they 
may be available for fleet use. 

For instance, in support of the guided missile program, funds are included in 
the estimates for improved radar equipments to direct the Regulus guided 
inissle. These equipments are intended for installation within the submarines 
which launch and direct the guided missiles. They represent a considerable 
improvement over the equipments now in use. 

Funds are also provided for procurement of sonar equipment for surface ships 
which have an antisubmarine mission. These equipments represent the latest 
antisubmarine sonar and are considered essential to the development of anti- 
submarine capabilities in the Navy’s ships. 

We have had the problem of developing a satisfactory light weight air search 
radar for vessels in the destroyer escort class and smaller. Many of the present 
equipments were installed during World War II and should be replaced with 
new, modern types. We have now developed a piece of equipment which will 
do this air search radar job and still not be too heavy or bulky for use in the 
smaller vessels. Funds are included in the budget for procurement of these 
equipments during fiscal 1956. 

In addition to many tyes of equipment such as those just mentioned, we are 
funding certain reserve fleet requirements for which no funds were provided 
last year. These funds are intended to insure that reserve fleet vessels shall 
be better equipped to join the active fleet should the need suddenly arise. 

We have also included in this budget a sum for filling deficiencies in materials 
for advanced bases and harbor defense, and for providing new models for train- 
ing of naval personnel in the maintenance and operation of the latest electronics 
equipment. 

The costs upon which this budget is based are the latest available to us from 
contract costs of related equipments and from our engineering estimates. The 
entire budget has been subjected to the most thoroughgoing review both within 
the Navy and by review authorities outside the Navy. I believe you will find 
that the funds budgeted represent the minimum amount necessary to enable us 
to carry out our responsibilities in connection with procurement of electronic 
equipment. 

I will be happy to answer any questions you may have regarding this portion 
of the budget. 


Mr. Suepparp. You will present your justification, gentlemen, for 
activity No. 6 and for the difference reflected which is $27,570,000. 
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ACTIVE FLEET AND FLEET SUPPORT 


Captain James. We have the requirements broken down into six 
major categories. The first of these categories is the support of the 
active fleet with electronics equipment. In this first area, we are 
projecting the procurement in fiscal 1956 of $60,706,000, which repre- 
sents an increase over fiscal year 1955 of $27,792,000. The basic 
reason for this increase is the programs in the research and develop- 
ment area that have produced major improvements in antisubmarine 
warfare and air defense equipments, which now make it possible to 
procure actua: hardware for ship installations that result in major 
improvements in these two areas. 

Mr. Suepparp. Enumerate some of them, if you will. 

Captain Bennerr. In the area of the active fleet, these improve- 
ments basically can be divided into 2 groups—those which improve 
air defense and those which improve antisubmarine capability, about 
even:y divided between the 2, and these consist of new equipments for 
those purposes 

Mr. Sueprarp. Define a few of the categories of equipment involved 
from your shopping list. Pick out 3 or 4. 

Captain Bennetr. Radar navigation sets: In one area, we expect 
approximately to double the range. In the navigation set area, we 
expect approximately to double the accuracy. In the area of the 
sonar, I would estimate approximately 60 percent improvement in 
range. 

Those, I believe, would be typical examples in this area. 

Mr. SHepparp. Pick up the next item. 


RESERVE FLEET 


Captain James. The next item is a planned programing of $4,925,000 
in the area of procurement for reserve fleet requirements. As ex- 
pressed to you while you were discussing the “Ships and facilities” 
ee we are planning the installation in ships in the reserve 


new ultra-high-frequency equipment and IF F equipment. The 
former installation is required, as I believe was expressed previously, 
in order that the ships in the reserve fleet, as they come into active 
service, can immediately communicate with aircraft on ultra high 
frequency. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We will substitute high frequency for a lower level 
of frequency, as I understand the transition is accomplishing. What 
general disposition in your opinion will be made of sets we are eliminat- 
ne urther use by the introduction of the higher frequency 

evice ? 

Captain Bennett. This equipment becomes entirely obsolete, be- 
cause the other equipment was in an area which is now reserved to 


; commercial use. 


Mr. Suepparp. In other words, that will be surveyed out as surplus? 

Captain Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And you would reach this level in the disposition to 
other activities in civilian categories, because there it would have some 
demand, would it not? 

Captain Bennett. Some few sets might, but the civilian economy 
is pretty well equipped in this area already. 
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ADVANCED BASES 


Mr. Sueprarp. Pick up the next activity, “Advance bases.” 

Captain James. The third item is the correction of deficiences exist- 
ing in the material procured for advance base components. Electronics 
equipment for all new bases has not previously been completed pur- 
chased. This is intended to provide for those deficiencies to give us 
a readiness status in selected advance base components of D-plus- 
three mobilization requirements. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What are the functional requirements of the devices 
you are providing on your advance bases? Just what do they accom- 
plish in the operation status ? 

Captain Bennerr. Those consist essentially of radio receivers and 
transmitters at conventional frequencies, and the associated equipment 
to make them operable with the teletype. 

Mr. Surpparp. Are they related directly or indirectly to the high- 
frequency operation ? 

Captain Bennett. No, sir. These are normal communication equip- 
ments. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the unit cost in that field ? 

Captain Bennett. It will vary. I see an item of $40 to an item of 
as much as $30,000. I see an intermediate item, 16 required, and it 
will cost $11,660. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Your price increases in accordance with the per- 
formance of the item? 

Captain Bennett. No, sir. This is an integrated system. The price 
depends on which particular black box in the system we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the composition of the whole is obvi- 
ously tied together, pricewise, because of its ultimate unification; is 
that correct ? 

Captain Bennett. That is correct. 


HARBOR DEFENSE 


Mr. Suerparp. We will take up your harbor-defense item. 

Captain JAmgEs. The harbor defense item: It is planned to allocate 
$816,000 in the area of harbor defense installations for certain require- 
ments of the harbor defense installations. It is mostly in the area of 
procurement of cable. 

Captain Bennett. Many of these devices are placed on the bottom 
of the ocean, and to complete an installation and to connect them, we 
must have cable. This item is essentially cable to complete these min- 
imum requirements of harbor defense equipment. It represents the 
leads between the equipment and the shore installations. 


TRAINING, REGULAR NAVY 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the next item, “Training, Regular 
Navy.” 

Captain James. We are projecting the allocation of $1,875,000, 
which is an increase of a like amount in this program in the past year 
because of the availability for service use of many new equipments 
that came into existence in the research and development program. 
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We are procuring certain training material to be located in our 
training centers to facilitate the understanding of operating personnel 
of this equipment. 

Mr. Suepparp. What type of materials? 

Captain Bennett. This is equipment designed to instruct the opera- 
tors of, say, sonar, which is one of them, in the operation of the equip- 
ment ashore. It is expensive to operate ships at sea for all of their 
training. By this means we give them a good part of their training 
ashore where there is no operating cost. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And with the same general mechanical devices? 

Captain Bennett. Yes. 


SERVICE EVALUATION 


Mr. Sueprarp. The next item is “Service evaluation.” 

Captain Bennett. In this area we are projecting the availability 
of $1 million to carry on the service evaluation of equipments that are 
currently being made available through the research and development 
program. 

| We have here a $1 million reduction over that which is presented 
projected for the fiscal year 1955. We anticipate that if the develop- 
ments of research are numerous and perhaps even more so than we 
planned at the time this budget was prepared, it may be necessary 
within the structure of this budget activity to allocate additional funds 
in this area. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This is a system whereby you make a determination 
as to either modification or acceptance of a finished product; is that 
correct ? 

Captain Bennerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What procedure do you follow in your evaluating 
technique? Would you explain that for the record? We will say 
that you are coming out with an electronic gadget of some type and 
it is somewhat of an innovation, maybe not a hundred percent, but 
with its modification it is an innovation to a degree. What is the 
process you follow in order to prove it out for its final acceptability, 
operationally speaking. 

Captain Bennerr. You have, first of all, an engineering model 
which sometimes is not useful at sea. It may be constructed with 
‘mechanical defects for operation at sea. Then, in converting that 
into a model which would be in between the research and develop- 
ment and the full-scale production, it is frequently economical and 
timesaving to construct what we call a service test model. And it is 
for this purpose that the service evaluation money is sought. 

Mr. Suepparp. In that item you are confronted with extremely 
heavy costs? 

Captain Bennerr. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As compared to the production line function? 

Captain Bennert. A high cost per unit. 

Mr. SHerrard. And that high cost goes on all through the field, 
especially in the electronics category, in your so-called first model 
because invariably it is pretty much handmade; is it not ? 

Captain Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. At what time do you know what you really want? 
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Captain Bennerr. You know what you really want on the accept- 
ance of the engineering or research and development model, but prov. 
ing whether it will work, actually work at sea, sometimes in some 
equipment is an entirely different matter. Sonar is an excellent ex. 
ample. One can run tests ad infinitum ashore and never be sur 
whether it will operate properly at sea. 

Now, the absolute answer to your question is, Not until you have 
done the service evaluation and caught all of the last few odds and 
ends which must be corrected in production. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How far afield would I be if I were to say that you 
are actually following a shakedown process here ? 

Captain Bennett. It isa shakedown process, yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this entire field of your operation coming along 
satisfactorily and in step with your whole system as it is conceived 
and put into effect ? 

Captain Bennett. We believe so, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are experiencing no production difficulties be- 
cause of a lack of industrial production availability ? 

Captain Bennerr. Not because of a lack of industrial capacity; 
no, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In fact, is that presently considered a competitive 
field ? 

Captain Bennetr. Extremely competitive. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Which obviously will give you a better price when 
compared to a noncompetitive field ? 

Captain Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Captain, what does it cost to equip one of your larger 
ships, say a carrier, with the most modern radar outfit ? 

Captain Bennetr. My impression would be that this would cost, 
covering all radar installations, something on the order of $3 million 
for a Forrestal type carrier. 

Mr. Anprews. Did I understand you to say these radar outfits you 
‘an get today would have twice the range of the World War II type! 

Captain Bennerr. In some types of radar, yes, for some purposes. 

Mr. Anprews. Now, is the increase in this budget request of approxi- 
mately $27,570,000 over your request for 1955 due largely to the fact 
that you are getting newer types of equipment ? 

Captain Bennerr. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. In all fields of electronic devices? 

Captain Bennett. In most fields, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 

Mr. WicerrswortH. What is your actual obligation figure here 
against the $43 million available in 1955? 

Captain James. Would you like those, sir, for the most current date 
on which we have figures ? 

Mr. Wiacreswortu. Yes, as of some recent date. 

Captain James. At December 31, 1954, the obligations against this 
account are $34,656,464. 

Mr. Wiccreswortn. I notice that you start in fiscal year 1954 for 
this item with $5,593,000. The next year we go up to $43 million, and 
now we are going up to $70,600,000. 

What is the future picture in this field ? 

Captain James. With your permission, sir, I would like to invite 
your attention to this chart in which we have attempted to depict the 
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funding of this program from fiscal year 1951. This scale is inter- 
pupted for the 1951 column. The height of the chimney stack ought to 
e about up here [indicating] in relation to the others, but it shows that 
he Congress appropriated considerable funds in 1951 and 1952 to 
arry On major improvements in the electronic installations on the 
hips of the Navy. There was a considerable reduction in the fiscal 
‘ear 1958, and in the fiscal year 1954, the figure to which you referred, 
he amount of appropriated money, the red portion of this chart, was, 
as you indicated, $5,600,000. To this we added some reimbursement 
funds. 

Now, because of the tremendous amount of prior year funding, the 
requirements in these years were considerably reduced by the very 
fact of those greater appropriations. 

However, because of the technological developments which are oc- 
curring through the research effort, there has been an increasing need 
which is reflected in a rising appropriation in 1955. This request in 
1956 is an indication of still further development of the research pro- 
gram which will bring us to improved equipments which will improve 
our ships of the active and reserve fleet. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. What do you foresee in the future? Are we 
going to level off, and if so, when, and at what level ? 

Can you make a guess? 

Captain Bennerr. You will appreciate, Mr. Wigglesworth, this is 
avery difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Anprews. Future requests for this item will depend upon 
what progress is made in these fields ? 

Captain Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. You may get a gadget next month that will revolu- 
tionize the whole setup ? 

Captain Bennerr. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. And it would create a tremendous demand for addi- 


tional money ? 


Captain Bennerr. And we would have no option but to request 
funds for the purchase. 


EQuIPpMENT FoR NAVAL COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Suepprarp. We will now take up budget activity No. 7, “Equip- 
ment for naval communication system,” which is reflected on page 29 
of the justifications. This is composed of two subitems, 7A and 7B. 

Your 1955 budget estimate was $2,870,000. Your estimate for 1956 
is$17.422,000. This reflects the total increase of $8,522,000. 

Captain Bewicx. Yes. 


PROCUREMENT OF MAJOR FQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up item 7A, “procurement of major 
equipment.” The estimate for 1955 was $2,745,000. The estimate for 
1956 is $11,292,000. This shows an increase of $8,547,000. 

This increase is rather large. I would like to have you define for 
the benefit of the record, “major equipments.” The word “equip- 
ments” is all-inclusive, and we would like to know what we are con- 
sidering here in the equipment category in order to have some way of 
evaluating your total budget request, especially as it addresses itself 


to the $8,547,000. 
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Captain Bewick. Sir, to start the detail of project 7A, you can turn 
to page 32 of the budget justification in which the requested increase 
is detailed. 

Major equipment, as it appears in this budget, is that electronic 
equipment costing in excess of $300 that is to be used for the naval 
communications system. That is the definition because of the fact 
that the field activities have authority to purchase equipment on their 
own authority items costing $300 or less. 

The major increase in this activity totaling an increase of $8,547,000 

is brought about by two principal developments during the previous 
vear. 
' The first development was the eventual successful evaluation of a 
literal cipher machine embodying a new principle. It has been under 
development for several years. It is now service-tested, evaluated, 
and is in production with prior year moneys. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Define the accomplishments of the machine. 

Captain Bewicrk. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. You may proceed. 

Captain Bewicr. This item did not appear previously. It is cost- 
ing $4,822,000 in this year’s program. 

The second item bringing about a large increase in this year’s re- 
quest over the previous years is by reason of the recent development 
of a machine competent to operate with teletypewriter systems. This 
machine is capable of permitting rapid communications using tele- 
typewriter machines and high-speed transmissions. We have not 
funded that type of equipment for several years. 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. How much do you have in there for that? 

Captain Bewrcr. Roughly $600,000. 

The third item appearing in this project is crypto aids and devices, 
and this is a repetition of the $1,800,000 figure appearing last year 
for cryptographic equipment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Bewrtcr. This program that I have discussed was started 
in 1951 and will be completed for this type of equipment next year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiactreswortH. How much is in the request for this? 

Captain Berwick. This request is for $1,009,000. 

Mr. Srepparp. You may proceed. 

Captain Brwrcr. As a further requirement of this crypto pro- 
gram, we are asking for $2,237,000 to purchase equipment for those 
ships in the reserve fleet that will be put into commission by D-plus 6. 
Again, the equipment I am requesting is that equipment for teletype- 
writer security. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is to bring them up to fleet readiness ? 

Captain Bewtcr. To bring them up to fleet readiness. It is neces- 
sary because of the lead time on these items. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Does that comprise your total requirements under 
subsection 7A, procurement of major equipments? 

Captain Bewrcr. It does not. 

T have discussed the cryptographic aids and the devices A, B and 
C on page 32. 
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The second major element in this project 7A is that of antisubmarine 
warfare equipment. This program, from our point of view, is a term 
for the procurement of equipment necessary to antisubmarine war- 
fare, and the equipment that we must purchase to provide to the na- 
tional security agencies the communications support they require of 
the Navy. 

The major item in this year’s program over that previously pro- 
gramed is to provide equipment necessary to complete one of a pro- 
jected four centralized control systems, for our direction finder net. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. When do you figure you will consummate that instal- 
lation 4 

Captain Bewicx. I cannot answer that except to say this: The 
equipment to be purchased with fiscal year 1956 money has been 
developed and has been tested as best it could be, and it is believed to 
be satisfactory. It can only be completely tested when installed as 
a single unit. If nothing is found wrong with this equipment, I would 
say by 1960 this program will be consummated. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Does that comprise the total under subhead 7A ? 

Captain Bewick. I have one more small item, $848,000 for the 
modernization of the naval communications system. The equipment 
that I am requesting authority to purchase is to make the system 
capable of handling increased traffic. The equipment that I am 
requesting is actually that necessary to permit the transmission of 16 
messages over a single frequency as opposed to the 8 that we have now. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. SHepparp. Now we will take up item 7B, “Transportation.” 
Your request for 1955 was $125,000. The estimate for 1956 is 
$130,000. This shows an increase of $5,000. Will you advise us as to 
the increase ? 

Captain Brewicx. Project 7B covers the money required for the 
transportation of equipment from point of manufacture to first desti- 
nation if it was not included in the original contract, or from point 
of manufacture to eventual destination if such transportation must be 
brought about. 

The increase of $5,000 is solely an estimate based on an increased 
availability of manufactured equipment purchased with prior years’ 
money. 

I have isolated $125,000 for transportation this year, of which 
approximately $60,000 has been spent thus far. I would not be held 
to a $10,000 or $15,000 leeway in this $130,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you very much, Captain. You have been 
very definitive in your explanations. Your testimony was highly 
interesting. 

Captain Bewicx. Thank you, sir. There are so many facets that 
it is rather difficult to keep them all together. 


CrivILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Suepprarp. We will put into the record at this point the usual 
table on civilian personnel. 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 16, 1955. 


NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 


WITNESSES 


CAPT. ALBERT S. MILLER, UNITED STATES NAVY, 


NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 


DIRECTOR, 


ROSS G. TRACIE, CONSULTANT ENGINEER, NAVAL PETROLEUM 


RESERVES 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate - -- .._- sins | 

Unobligated balance transferred ‘from “Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4, Alaska,”’ pursuant to Public Law 179- 

Reimbursements from other accounts- ; 


Total available for obligation. --_-._..._- 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from “Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, | 
Alesia ccasessGcns-2> Sat gaa ce en 


Total obligations..........._.-- ieee 


1954 actual 


$2, 400, 000 


2. 400, 027 


—3l, a7 
2, 368, 080 | 
298, 247 | 


2, 666, 327 | 3, 575, 000 


Otgations by activities 


Description 


1954 actual 


| 1955 estimate 





. Field administration 
2. Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 
3. Naval oil shale reserves 
. Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4..._-- 


Total obligations 


--| 
| 





$131, 092 
2, 212, 000 
24, 988 
298, 247 


2, 666, 327 


Cones by evyects 





Object classification 


NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 


Total number of permanent positions- --- 
Average number of allemployees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates.....-...-.- 


Total eee services 
Travel...-.---.-.--. a 
C ommunie: i ee ssomnneubrae a wat 
Printing and reproduction...-..........---.---- , 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials ‘ 

en le yaaa d pacew hae m4 

Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


1954 actual 


$5, 064 
GS8-7.3 


$6, 547 | 


$81, 507 | 


334 


1171 | 


z 


a 


2, 354, 094 94 | 


; 012 | 
, 167 
2, 892 


3, 575, 000 


1956 estimate 


$3, 575, 000 $2, 851, 000 


3, 57, 5000 $51, 000 


3, 575, 000 2, 851, 000 


2, 851, 000 


1955 estimate 


$145, 000 
3, 150, 000 
30, 000 
250, 000 


1956 estimate 


$156, 000 
2, 475, 000 


220, 000 


2, 851, ( 000 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


GS-7.9 
$6, 547 


$83, 018 | 

322 | 

4 660 | 

85, 000 | 
12, 000 

200 | 

2, 500 | 
300 | 

3, 3 228, 5 3, 700 | 

6, 500 | 

2, 000 

500 | 


3, 337, 700 = 2, 615 5, 000 





SS 
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Obligations by anpethe—-Contnnes 


Object classification 1954 actual - | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR Ob! 
Ob! 
Total number of permanent positions_---.----- aha daetin gelln Mate 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_..........---- a. 
Average number of all employees- 


dj 
Number of employees at end of year ee 


Rel 
Ob! 
Ob! 








Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 












































Personal services: - 
IN ee ow ccnsnnceeecnasecunbon | $226, 269 
Positions other than permanent_..-...-.-----.----- ae , 887 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 931 
Paymens above besle 1e0e8. 5... <5. seco ence nne 8, 098 | 
Total personal services_- 245, 185 2, 600 
02 Travel_- 18, 511 | 0, 000 
03 Transportation of things...........-- pubweeeane NE Ps 9, 353 4, 500 ; 
04 Communication services__ | 800 C 
05 Rents and utility services 2. 200 as 
06 Printing and reproduction 4, 200 CO 
07 Other contractual services 1, 800 
Services performed by other agencies 400 | 
08 Supplies and materials 6, 500 co 
09 Equipment 4, 900 | 
15 Taxes and assessments 400 | 
Subtotal- 238, 300 236, 400 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. __......------- 1, 000 400 ne 
Total obligations 312, 233 237, 300 236, 00 000 
SUMMARY = 
vz 
Total number of permanent positions-------- 5 gaara 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions <a : cle 
Average number of all employees - -- --- ins 5 f y 
Number of employees at end of year- - - - 5 j 5 p 
\ 
Average salaries and grade: 3 
General schedule grades: ti 
Average salary. : ‘ ae Perctattens $4, 773 
Average grade____ ieee a awakes Marien GS-7.1 
Ungraded positions: Average salary. . A ea dics _ $65 547 | 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions_.-_. é $307, 776 $278, 018 
Positions other than permanent oat 9, 887 3, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_ ‘ 1, 265 1, 122 
Payment above basic rates. _.........--.-- oa . 10, 269 | 4, 960 
Total personal services. . ne itera 329, 197 | 287, 600 247, 800 
02 Travel.- aad a ee Pg 26, 278 22, 000 14, 000 
03 Transportation of things___--.---- Seuniee : 12, 245 | 4, 700 2, 300 
04 Communication services. --- ah ; : ae 5, 101 3, 300 3, 400 
05 Rents and utility services____- * beam es ay 2,116 | 2, 200 1, 100 W 
06 Printing and reproduction -------..--.---- eetiad ny 2, 684 | 4, 500 51, 500 
07 Other contractual services. Seas 2, 269, 521 3, 230, 500 2, 515, 900 , 
Services performed by other age neies Ptinees 2, 951 400 | 400 1! 
08 Supplies and materials ot eS eae 8, 128 13, 000 | 9, 900 
09 Equipment---_- z 8, 601 6, 900 | 4, 400 
15 Taxes and assessments............-.--------------------- 660 900 | 700 m 
Subtotal. pocsecezaee: 2, 667,482 | 3, 576, 000 2, 851, 400 m 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence.- 1, 155 1, 000 400 le 
ONE aoa ko ci pane on dd endpesesonncennes ici 2, 666, 327 3, 575, 000 2, 851, 000 sl 
ice ; : ccuiesibieanciaaniiabieaelen aad m 
> 
\ 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Obligated balance brought forward ---- ial $7, 419, 477 | $1, 387, 576 $2, 062, 576 
Obligations incurred during the year 2, 368, 080 3, 575, 000 2, 851, 000 


9, 787, 557 4, 962, 576 4, 913, 576 


Adjustment of obligations of prior years 
Reimbursements..-.....---.-.---.--------- 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account —3, 218 seis pair 
Obligated balance carried forward - ----.---.-- ‘ . —1, 387,576 | —2,062, 576 — 1, 088, 576 


Total expenditures---.......-.-.--- a2 8, 396, 664 2, 900, 000 3, 825, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 4 e i 
Out of current authorizations- ---- io mat J . 981, 972 , 700, 000 1, 785, 000 
Out of prior authorizations-------.-.--- 7, 414, 692 , 200, 000 2, 040, 000 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will now take up the naval petroleum reserves. 

We have before us the Director of the naval petroleum reserves, 
Capt. Albert S. Miller and Commander Smith, Deputy Director and 
counsel, and Mr. Ross G. Tracie, consultant engineer. 

Captain, do you have a statement that you wish to present to the 
committee at this time ? 

Captain Mitier. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHeprarp. You may proceed with your statement. We will 
not interrupt you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Captain Minuer. The act of June 4, 1920, as amended (34 U.S. C. 
524), directed the Secretary of the Navy to explore, prospect, conserve, 
develop, use, and operate the naval petroleum reserves for naval 
purposes. The Office of the Director, Naval Petroleum and Oil Shale 
Reserves, was reestablished in 1927 as a part of the Office of the Secre- 
tary to administer the reserves on behalf of the Secretary. 

The reserves consist of : 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 (Elk Hills, Calif.) 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2 (Buena Vista Hills, Calif.) 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3 (Teapot Dome, Wyo.) 

NavalPetroleum Reserve No. 4 (Alaska) 

Naval Oid Shale Reserve No. 1 and No. 3 in Colorado and No. 2 
in Utah 

Plans with respect to these reserves are worked out in consultation 
with the Committees on Armed Services of the Congress. 

Funds in the amount of $2,851,000 being requested for fiscal year 
1956 are required for the following activities: 

(1) Administration of the reserves, $156,000, includes $40.000 for 
maintenance and operation of the Office of the Director, $60,000 for 
maintenance and operation of the office of the inspector, naval petro- 
leum reserves in California, $20,000 for employment of expert con- 
sultants, and $36,000 for transfer to the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, for work in connection with Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 2 in California and Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3 in 
Wyoming. 

(2) Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1, $2,475,000, for continuation of 
the program of exploring, developing, and maintaining the reserve in 
a state of readiness to produce in time of national emergency. 
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The greater part of the amount for Reserve No. 1, $2,025,000, is pro- 
vided to cover Navy’s share of necessary production, maintenance, and 
other operating costs under the unit-plan contract. Under current 
participating percentages in the unit-plan contract, Navy receives ap- 
proximately 89 percent of the necessary production from the shallow 
oil zone and correspondingly must contribute approximately 89 per- 
cent of all production and operating costs in this zone. It is estimated 
that during fiscal year 1956 approximately 18,000 barrels per day will 
be produced from the shallow zone for protection of the zone from 
water encroachment and oil migration. Total operating costs in the 
shallow zone are about $0.35 per barrel of oil produced, having a 
present value of $2.27 per barrel. Only one well will be produced from 
the Stevens zone to offset a producing well in the adjoining Coles 
Levee field. This well produces approximately 25 barrels of oil per 
day. 

The remainder of the amount for reserve No. 1, $450,000, is pro- 
vided for exploration, and covers drilling of one exploratory well to 
the Carneros zone and one exploratory well to the Olig Sand. At 
this time it is considered that necessary exploration and development 
in the shallow and Stevens zones in reserve No, 1 is completed. 

The recently discovered Carneros zone exists in two separate struc- 
tures within the reserve. This zone first was found to be productive 
on the 29-R structure in the western part of the reserve. A well is 
scheduled for drilling in fiscal year 1955 to the Carneros zone in the 
larger 51-S structure, located in the central and eastern part of the 
reserve, which has not yet been tested. A second exploratory Carneros 
well is required to further explore this zone in the 31-S structure. 

The Olig Sand is another recently discovered productive zone. This 
zone was encountered in several wells drilled to the Stevens zone and 
in one Carneros zone well where it was tested and found to be gas 
productive. The exploratory well to the Olig Sand is required to 
determine whether or not this zone contains commercial oil as well 
as gas. 

(3) No funds are being requested for the naval oil shale reserves. 
The program for the evaluation of the oil shale potential of Naval 
Oil Shale Reserve No. 2 in the Uintah Basin of Utah will be com- 
pleted in fiscal vear 1955. 

(4) Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, $220,000, includes $200,000 
for transfer to the Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. 
for continuation of preparation and publishing of the final report of 
exploration for oil in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, and $20,000 
for maintenance and operation of the Office of the Inspector, Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No, 4, at Fairbanks, Alaska, and custodial func- 
tions within the reserve. 

Only custodial functions are planned in fiscal year 1956 for Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 3, No. 4, and the naval oil shale reserves. 

From fiscal year 1916 through fiscal year 1954, the total income from 
all sources from the naval petroleum reserves was approximately 
$124.258,248. During the same period, all capital and noncapital ex- 
penditures have aggregated approximately $117,440,773 of which in 
excess of $46,896,900 has gone toward the Alaskan exploration pro- 
gram. The greater part of the balance has been utilized in develop- 
ment of the estimated 700 million barrels of oil reserves in Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 1. 
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Income from the sale of Navy’s share of production from Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 1 during fiscal year 1954 was $17,006,044. In- 
come from the sale of royalty production from Government-leased 
lands in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2 during fiscal year 1954 was 
$967,801. Thus approximately $17,973,845 was deposited i in the U nited 
States Treasury from the sale of production from Naval Petroleum 
Reserves No. 1 and No. 2 during fiscal year 1954. 

Should Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 be put on emergency pro- 
duction, pursuant to a joint resolution of Congress, at a rate Sof 100,000 
barrels a day for example (50,000 from the shallow zone and 50,000 
from the Stevens zone), the Government’s share thereof would aggre- 
gate 44,486 barrels daily from the shallow zone and 39,654 barrels 
daily from the Stevens zone. At today’s market prices, the daily in- 
come from this production would aggregate $230,342, or $84,074,830 
annually. With additional income from the sale of gasoline and other 
hydrocarbons, the total revenue to the Government would be approxi- 
mately $85 million annually. 

It may therefore be emphasized that the planned operations for 
fiscal year 1956 will bring a large immedi:te return to the United 
States Treasury and that a small ¢ apital investment is being made 
toward substantially greater returns at such time as Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 1 may be opened to emergency production. 


INVESTMENT IN, AND INCOME FROM, PETROLEUM RESERVES 


Mr. Suaerrarp. Captain, I would appreciate it very much if you 
would supply a table showing our total investment in oil operations 
in the cognizance of the Navy from inception to date and total returns 
to the Federal Government, dollarwise, not considering the military 

values that may be involved at the moment. If you care to make any 
comments in a footnote as to the potential military value, that will be 
permissible. 

Captain Miter. I will provide that. 

(The following data was supplied for the record :) 


The table below has been compiled from records in the Office of the Director, 
Naval Petroleum Reserves. 


Investment and income, naval petroleum and oil shale reserves from inception to 
June 30, 1954 


| Petroleum Oil shale 


| veserves Petroleum Petroleum senneeen 
tee yo reserve No. 3, reserve No. 4, tn ae Total 
| Nos. Land 2, | “Wyoming Alaska Colorado 
| California ’ ‘hice and Utah 


Investment_-___- | | $69, 368, 081 $1, 140, 113 $46, 896, 930 | $189,000 | $117, 594 
AEE EPS eae ene 118, 155, 596 6, 102, 647 None None | ? 124, 258, 24: 


' Includes $67,276,592 expended under unit plan contract in NPR No. 1. 
2 Composed of following items: 
Sale of production, NPR No. 1 under unit plan contract $46, 985, 562 
Sale of royalty production, NPR No. 1 prior to unit plan contract 17, 277, 53 
Received from litigation and receivership operations, NPR No. 1 24, Ff 
Sale of royalty production, NPR No. 2 29, 1 
Sale of royalty production, NPR No. 3 
Received from litigation and receivership operations, NPR No. 3 
Miscellaneous income, all reserves 


7oee.....- 


59136 
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The potential military value of the naval petroleum reserves rests in the 
strategic location of reserve No. 1, Elk Hills, Calif. This is the only true reserye 
that the Navy has. Its value was demonstrated during World War II when 
the supply of crude oil on the west coast became critical. Increased production 
was authorized by a joint resolution of the Congress and the shortage of crude 
oil was alleviated when production reached 65,000 barrels per day. 

Reserve No, 2, Buena Vista Hills, Calif., is operated as a commercial oil field 
and therefore cannot be considered as a true reserve. 

Reserve No. 3, Teapot Dome, Wyo., is shut in with reserves of approximately 
8 million barrels but which could only be produced with pumping wells bringing 
forth an average of 50 barrels per day per well. 

Exploratory operations were conducted in reserve No. 4, Alaska, from 1945 
to 1953. Limited discoveries of oil and gas were made. The potential military 
value of this reserve has not been completely determined since the possibility 
of finding substaitial oil reserves still remains. Evaluation of the report of 
the exploration, now being prepared, may well indicate that it would be advis- 
able to attempt further exploration. In addition, when adjacent lands are 
released by the revocation of Public Land Order 82, the discovery of oil in 
these adjacent lands may indicate the location of oil within the reserve. 


REPROGRAMINGS IN 1955 


Mr. Suerparp. There have been two changes in the details of the 
program reported to this committee in recent months, involving 
changes in plans for use of funds available in 1955. 

For the record here, will you outline the substance of each of those 
changes? 

Captain Miter. The first change was a reprograming of fiscal year 
1955 funds from the development of the shallow zone to the drilling 
of an exploratory well in the Carneros Zone in Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 1 (Elk Hills, Calif.). That was in the amount of 
$350,000. 

The Appropriations Committee had_no objection to that re oa 
graming and the work is proceeding there, and the well shoul 
commenced alung in April. 

The second reprograming was in regard to a sum of $18,000 re- 
auested to be reprogramed from the Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 
(Alaska) funds to be used by the Geological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in conducting a surface geological survey of the 
San Nicholas Island, Ventura County, off the coast of California. 

This commuitee also had no objection to that reprograming, and that 
survey commenced on March 10, 1955. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. SHeprarD. We will insert page 2 of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 
(The page referred to is as follows :) 


Appropriation : introduction 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1954 1955 1956 


Petal wii tie s,s ncanncdemaidvites <iccudinana teh $2, 666, 327 $3, 575, 000 $2, 851, ( 000 


Obligations pays ible out of Te imbursements Bids < ataleeiipsleceds 


0 0 
2, 666, 327 3, 575, 000 2, 851, 000 
coca tires eta I a ll stadia dace 


Net adjustments (transfers, balances, etc.) .......----.--------| 298, 247 | 0 0 
Appropriation or estimate 2, 368, 080 | 3, 575, 000 2, 851, 000 
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The statutory authority under which the Secretary of the Navy may request 
funds for the naval petroleum and oil shale reserves is contained in the act of 
June 4, 1920, as emended (34 U. S. C. 524), directing him “to explore, prospect, 
conserve, develop, use and operate” the reserves for naval purposes. 

For fiscal year 1956 funds are requested to cover exploratory drilling in the 
Carneros Zone and in the Olig Sand, and for Navy’s share of operation and 
production costs under the unit plan contract in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1. 

Geologic mapping, surface sampling, and the drilling of core holes in Naval 
Oil Shale Reserve No. 2 in the Uintah Basin of Utah will be competed in fiscal 
year 1955. No funds are requested in connection with naval oil shale reserves 
in fiscal year 1956. 

Exploration in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, Alaska, has been terminated. 
Custodial functions and preparation of a final comprehensive report by the 
United States Geological Survey represent the total estimate requested for this 
activity. 

Adtentaadeedlitis of the reserves, including field and office expenses, constitute 
the balance of the request for funds for fiscal year 1956. 


INCOME AND OPERATING COSTS 


Mr. SHerrarpv. With reference to page 5 of your justifications, L 
would like an explanation of that table. 

Mr. Tracie. ‘This table was prepared to show the total income antic- 
ipated from operations from inception through the fiscal year 1956. 
It aggregates in amount, $154,258,947. 

The cost of operation is also indicated and for the same period it is 
estimated it will aggregate $80,142,854. This indicates a profit from 
operations of $74,116,093, exclusive of the Alaskan expense. 

This is prepared primarily to show the status of our operations due 
to normal operations in Elk Hills and normal expenditures. 

Mr. Suepparp. I note in the years 1951, 1952, and 1953 that you 
reflect losses. Give us the reason for the loss. 

Mr. Tracie. The reason for that was that during those years we 
were conducting a very extensive development program in both the 
shallow and the Stevens zone in Elk Hills, and the cost of that pro- 
gram was in excess of the funds that we received for the sale of products 
during those years. 

I might also add the production at that time was considerably lower 
than it is at the present time. We were producing about 6,000 bar- 
rels a day then from the shallow zone as compared to 18,000 or 
20,000 now. 

Mr. Suepparp. Were you in the deep-zone operation at that time? 

Mr. Tracre. Only exploratory. 

Mr. Suepparp. And not from an income point of view ? 

Mr. Tractr. Not from an income point of view. Each Stevens 
Zone well was tested for 30 days and then shut in. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the footnote on page 5 of the financial statement 
you state that this does not include the Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 
4, Alaska exploration. Would you give us the total cost of that op- 
eration as of the latest date you have ? 

Mr. Tractrr. The best estimate I have at the present time of the 
cost of the Alaskan exploration is $44,419,732. 

Now, that represents appropriated funds and does not include any 
estimate for Government-furnished materials, or for the annual ship 
expedition which went up there. We have no real figures on those 
two items. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. In the general statement I find reference to 
$46,896,900, which is not quite in accord with the figure that you have 
just given me. 

Mr. Tracie. It is not quite in accord. I prepared those figures be- 
fore I had a greater detail of the cost. I have been striving to get a 
greater detail of the cost of the Alaskan exploration. I do that all 
the time. It is very difficult. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Which figure do you want us to use, the one in the 
statement or the one given us awhile ago? Which is the more 
accurate ? 

Mr. Tracie. I believe the one that I have given you is more accurate 
at the present time. 

(Nore.—Mr. Tracie on reexamination discovered that the $44,419,732 figure 
given covered only contractual costs and that total costs are $46,896,909.51. ) 


Fretp ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up the first budget activity, field ad- 
ministration, reflected on page 6 of the justifications. It is made up 
of four subheads. 

For the fiscal year 1955 you had an estimate of $145,000. The esti- 
mate for 1956 is $156,000. This reflects an increase of $11,000. 

That increase is reflected under three items, “Inspection,” “Em- 
ployment of expert consultants,” and “Advance to the United States 
Geological Survey.” You have an increase in inspection of $4,000, an 
increase in employment of expert consultants, $5,000, and for advance 
to the United States Geological Survey, an increase of $2,000. 

Give us a brief explanation of your requirements in this field. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF INSPECTION JOBS 


Mr. Tractz. The $4,000 item under 1B, “Inspection,” is primarily 
in anticipation of upgrading two employees in the field. We find 
that it is very difficult to keep a high standard of personnel, compar- 
able to those of Standard Oil Co., on our payrolls. To do that we 
hope we can upgrade the top positions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the difference, as far as you know, in the 
salary paid to an employee of Standard, or any other major line oil 
company, and the salary paid to the person that you are upgrading. 

Mr. Tracie. It is considerable. 

Mr. Suepparp. About what is it in dollars? 

Mr. Tracie. Grade 14 is $9,600. A top man with Standard Oil 
Co. on the same job draws $15,000. 

Captain Mituer. There is about $5,000 difference. 

Mr. Tracts. It makes for considerable difficulty, and it has been 
impossible for us to keep field employees of the same caliber as Stand- 
ard’s, 

EMPLOYMENT OF CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Suepparp. What about the employment of consultants? Why 
is there an increase of $5,000 reflected there ? 

Captain Mier. We estimated $15,000 for the fiscal year 1955, and 
I find now that I am exceeding that amount due to the necessity of 
increased work on what is known as a sand count. We are employing 
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these consultants to check and this will eventually result in a change 
of what we call the participating percentages, these are engineering 
estimates to determine the percentages of production that the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California should get and what we should get. That 
requires detailed work of these consultant firms, and to make sure 
that the correlation engineer's check is correct—because it could hap- 
pen those people may come up here before the hearings in Congress 
in regard to those participating percentages—we wish to be sure we 
are very accurate. 

I have increased that to $20,000 for fiscal year 1956 with the possibil- 
ity this count will continue throughout the fiscal year 1956. It may 
be completed prior to the end of 1956. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And these consultants are experts that you con- 
tr . for ? 

Captain Mriier. Yes; they are expert consultant firms, DeGolyer 
& MacNaughton, of Dallas, and Stanley & Stolz, of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Both firms have dealt with us in regard to Reserve No. 1 over m: ny 
years. They are familiar with the reservoir conditions in that field. 

Mr. Suerparp. Your next item is “Advance to United States Geo- 
logical Survey,” an increase of $2,000. Why do you need the extra 
69.000 2 

Captain Mitier. That comes from increased cost in personnel serv- 
ices as they add small amounts over the years to the salaries of the 
people employed for work generated by us. 


ALASKAN WELLS 


Mr. Anprews. You say that the costs you have in the Alaskan field 


are about $44 million ¢ 

Captain Miuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Have you found any oil up there yet ? 

Mr. Tracie. We have found one small oilfield. However, it would 
not be considered to be commercial due to its location and the type of 
production. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you have producing wells there ? 

Mr. Tracie. There are wells which will produce which in the States 
would be considered very good wells, but in Alaska I do not think 
we should call them good wells. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the capacity of those wells? 

Mr. Tracie. They will produce around 20 to 200 barrels a day. 

Mr. Anprews. Why are they not practical? Is it because of trans- 
portation costs ? 

Mr. Traciz. There is no transportation at the present time. The 
transportation costs necessary to get the oil would be excessive. 

Mr. Anprews. What have you done with the wells? 

Mr. Tracie. They are just capped. 

Mr. Anprews. How many wells have you sunk in Alaska? 

Mr. Tractr. About 39 core holes and 36 wells. 

Mr. Anprews. How many of the 36 wells will produce ? 

Mr. Tracie. I do not think we could say more than 5 or 6. 

Mr. Anprews. Are you planning to sink wells in the future ? 

Mr. Tracie. In Alaska ? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Tracie. No. Our operations up there have been suspended. 
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Mr. Anprews. I notice on the table on page 5 your net profit since 
1950 through estimated 1956 is shown to be $74,116,093. 

Mr. Tracie. That net profit is from the inception through 1956. 

Mr. Anprews. What became of the profits? 

Mr. Tractz. The money was deposited in the miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Wiecteswortn. What is your obligation figure against your 
overall 1955 appropriation ? 

Captain Mier. As of January 31, $3,046,626 has been obligated 
against the 1955 appropriation of $3,575,000. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiccieswortH. How many people do you have in the Office of 
the Director ? 

Captain Mirurr. At the present time we have a total of five per- 
sons. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Civilians? 

Captain Miter. Two officers and three civilians. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. How many do vou have on inspection work ? 

Captain Mrituer. Personnel in the Office of the Inspector in Cali- 
fornia, 8 civilians and 4 military. 

Mr. WicetreswortH. That $60,000 is all spent in the California office? 

Captain Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. What is the inspector getting now, whom you 
want to upgrade, or is there more than one? 

Captain Mruuer. There are two. We have ideas of attempting to 
upgrade one inspector. He is grade 14. The other is the Navy member 
of the operating committee, who is a grade 13. 

Mr. WiccrEswortn. This is to permit upgrading of both one grade? 

Captain Miter. Yes. 


CONSULTANTS 


Mr. WicctEeswortH. How many consultants do you have? 

Captain Mirier. There are two firms, DeGolyer & MacNaughton, 
of Dallas, Tex., and Stanley & Stolz, of Los Angeles, Calif. These 
firms provide the Navy members of the engineering committee, and 
they at times send different people from their firms to those engineer- 
ing committee meetings. That engineering committee consists of 6 
engineers, 3 from Standard Oil of California and 3 from the Navy. 
The other member of the engineering committee is the Navy’s mem- 
ber of the operating committee. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. I did not understand what this increase is for. 

Captain Miter. We are overspending a small amount, $15,000 esti- 
mated for this fiscal year. I believe that the work we are doing now 
will continue well into 1956, and I believe we need more funds for the 
important work now being carried on by those consultants. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. Is not that done under contract ? 

Captain Mirier. Yes. 

Mr. WicecteswortH. How can you spend more than you plan? 

Captain Mitier. The way the consultants charge for their services, 
it is at a rate of $100 a day for a senior engineer and $50 a day for a 
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junior engineer. It depends on how much time they spend on Navy 
matters as to how much they will charge us. 


NUMBER OF WELLS 


Mr. Anprews. How many producing wells does the Navy have to- 
di y in these fields ? 

Captain Minter. The number of wells now in Elk Hills, Reserve 
No. 1, in the Stevens zone, 224; the shallow zone, 748; the Carneros 
zone, 2. 

Those now under production, in the Stevens zone, 1; the shallow 
zone, 245; and to answer your question, there is a total of 246 wells 
producing, but there are many more capable of producing which are 
now shut in in accordance with our conservation policy. 


Navau Prerroteum Reserve No. 1 


Mr. Suerparp. We will now take up budget activity No. 2, “Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 1,” reflected on page 9 of your justifications. 
Your 1955 estimate was $3,150,000. The estimate for 1956 is 
$2,475,000. This shows a decrease of $675,000. 
This activity is composed of two items. There is a decrease in both 
instances. 
EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Under “Exploration and development,” there is a decrease of 
$555,000 and under “Operation” there is a decrease of $125,000. 

Give us a brief explanation of this presentation. 

Mr. Tracie. The $450,000 item in 1956 is for drilling 2 wells that 
Captain Miller mentioned previously, 1 Carneros well, $350,000, and 
1 Olig sand well, $100,000. 

$1,000,000 in 1955 is to complete the existing exploration:and de- 
velopment program in both the Stevens and the shallow zone. Those 
programs have been completed and the present work is for those two 
exploratory wells alone. There is therefore a decrease of $550,000 
under “Exploration and development.” 


OPERATION 


Mr. Sueprarp. Address yourself to the operation aspect. 

Mr. Tracre. The operation aspect reflects the lower cost of opera- 
tion by reason of stopping or completing the development program 
previously mentioned in the Shallow and Stevens zones. It was oc- 
casioned principally by a reduction in contractor’s personnel and oil- 
well supplies results in a saving of $125,000. 


Reserves No. 2 anp 3 


Mr. SHeprarp. What is the status of Reserves Nos. 2 and 3 which 
are not included in the details? 

Captain Miturr. Reserve No. 2, the Government lands leased and 
have been since about 1920. For No. 3, the reserve is on a shut-in, in- 
operative basis. We have no personnel there, and only one well is 
capable of producing. It is closed in. 
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Navan Ort SHALE RESERVES 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up the next budget activity, No. 3,1 
flected on page 11 of your justifications, “Naval oil shale samen? 

Your 1955 estimates was $30,000. You show nothing for 1956. Does 
that indicate that you have a nunexpended or an unobligated balance: 

Captain Mitier. That money has been used and transferred to the 
United States Geological Survey for the purpose of estimating the oil 
potential in reserve No. 2 in | ‘tah. That project will be complet ted 
prior to the end of the fiscal year 1955. It is not antsonpaaee there will 
be any excess in funds from that $30,000. Possibly a smal! amount, but 
practically all of it will be expended for personal services, and assay 
work on the shale. 


REPORT BY UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. Sueprarp. I believe in your general statement you refer to the 
fact you are not ready to give us the result until such time as the report 
comes from the field covering those activities ? 

Captain Mitier. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. When do you anticipate that report will be available! 

Captain Muuier. That report should be available by July 1, 1955. 
The Geological Survey assured me that they will complete it in this 
fiscal year. 


NavaL PerroLteum Reserve No. 4 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will now take up budget activity No. 4, reflected 
on page 12 of the justifications, “Naval petroleum reserve No. 4.” It 
is made up of two items, 4A and 4B. 4A is “Custodial functions” and 
4B is “Advance to United States Geological Survey.” 

The estimate for 1955 was $250,000 and the estimate for 1956 is 
$220,000. This shows a reduction of $30,000. 

What comment do you have to m: ake relative to the reduction ? 

Captain Mier. That money appropriated is for, primarily, the 

completion of the report on the exploration program in Alaska. The 
Mnited States Geological Survey has been preparing this ever since 
the operation was suspended. As the project of the report draws to 
conclusion, the amount of money required to continue is decreased. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. What is the status of that report / 

Captain Minter. That report will be completed in 1956. 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. In the fiscal year 1956? 

Captain Miner. ne The printing and publishing may extend 
slightly into fiscal year 1957. They are working on it continuously 
over there with the Nav y oil unit of ‘the Geologic ‘al Survey, and it w ill 
be a most complete report and will provide information for anybody 
in the United States who desires information on that program. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Does the Navy foot the entire cost of this? 

Captain Miuuer. Yes. 


Mr. Wiecieswortu. The Geological Survey does the work and thef 


Navy puts up the money ? 
Captain Minier. Yes. 
Mr. Wieciesworrn. This will complete the job ? 
Captain Mitier. It should complete it; yes. 
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CUSTODIAL FUNCTIONS 









What is the $20,000 for “Custodial functions” ¢ 





Mr. W1iGGLESWoRTH. 
























3, sil Captain Miniter. That takes care of the office in Fairbanks, Alaska, 
ro where I have at the present time a junior-grade lieutenant and one 
Does BH secretarial assistant and also for the salary of a custodian at Point 
ant Barrow of the Navy property at that area. It is contemplated at 
to the MH this time to close up that office as soon as possible, and we may be able 
he oil to save that money, the entire amount, but we are not sure. 
rleted a WiaeLeswortu. When do you hope to close that up / 
e will Captain Minter. We have hopes of closing it along about the first 
t, but BH of June. There is a slight complication there. We have approxi- 
assay BP mately $4 million of equipment at Point Barrow in the form of oil- 
well drilling equipment and supplies. If we are able to dispose of 
that. prior to July 1 we will be able to close up our office in Fairbanks. 

| If we are unable to do so, we will have to maintain that office until 
© the [a Such time as that property is disposed of. 
eport 5 Mr. Anprews. Are you writing off the Alaskan field as a loss‘ 

' Captain Mitter. No, sir, we are not. 

» Mr. Anpkews. What have you spent to date up there ? 
able? F.C 8 ptain MILLER. Phat was the figure that Mr. Tracie gave you, 
1953, approximately $47 million. 

~~) Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 
1 this . 
Crvinian EmMployMENT 

> Mr. Sueprarp. Will you please supply for the record a table of 

~ civilian employment by activity ? 





Captain Minter. Yes, sir. 
(The table referred to follows :) 


Cogent earache — 


? and 














O6 Is Naval petroleum reserves—average civilian employment by budget activity 


































? 3 - 7 

4 Biseal vear Fiseal year Fiseal year Plus or minus 
the Ee 1954 (actual) 1955 (esti- 1956 (esti- difference 

7 lee a er ; mated) mated) (BY—CY) 
The bistability aan ieee ath Eases 

since Man-| Obliga- Man-| Obliga- Man-| Obliga- Man-) Obliga- 

ws to years tions years tions years tions years tions 

ased. (1) (2) (3) (4) | ©) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Total employment 66.3 | 329,197 | 57.0 | 287,600 49.0 | 247,800 |—8.0 | —39, 800 
I. By source of funds. 66.3 | 329,197 | 57.0 | 287,600 | 49.0 


(a) Budget activity No. 1: Field 


administration 18. 0 93, 579 | 18.0 96,500 19.0 98, 300 +1.0 +1, 800 
(b) Budget activity No.3: Naval 

oil shale reserves 2.0 7, 975 4.0 18, 900 —4.0 | —18, 900 
(c) Budget activity No. 4: Naval 

petroleum reserves No. 4 46.3 | 227,643 | 35.0 | 172,200 | 30.0 | 149,500 |—5.0 | —22, 700 


Il. By ceiling control 66.3 | 329,197 | 57.0 | 287,600 | 49.0 | 247,800 |—8.0 | —39, 800 


(a) Under own ceiling control, 


subtotal. 15.3 84,012 15.0 85, 000 | 13.0 75, 500 | —2.0 —9, 500 
(5) Under other ceiling control, 
subtotal 51.0 | 245,185 | 42.0 | 202,600 | 36.0 | 172,300 |—6.0 | —30, 300 


Mr. SHepparp. Thank you very much for your appearance. The 
committee will stand adjourned until 1:30. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 16, 1955 
MEDICAL CARE, NAVY 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. BARTHOLOMEW W. HOGAN, MEDICAL CORPS, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

CAPT. WILLIAM L. ENGELMAN, MEDICAL CORPS, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

THOMAS J. HICKEY, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF MEDI- 
CINE AND SURGERY 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSIST- 
ANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 













1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 













Appropriation or estimate __-__- $83, 429,000 | $63, 600, 000 $63, 400, 006 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources_.- ; 2, 559, 837 2, 757, 000 2, 840, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts__._.......-..--- . 12, 702, 918 12, 809, 000 11, 809, 000 
















Total available for obligations- 


; 98, 691, 755 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. 


778 5, 286, 518 


79, 166, 000 
— 281, 000 








78, 049, 000 











Obligations incurred 83, 405, 237. 78, 885, 000 78, 049, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | 
“Navy personnel, general expenses’’____- i | 54,178 13, 000 
“Servicewide supply and finance, Navy’’--- : 58, 689 57, 000 ede 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navy’ i tAki- ded —54, 000 re --|--------- 
“Research and dev elopment, Ni avy’ ‘ : _.| —8, 946, 267 | Aa al =) 
“Ships and facilities, Navy’ ‘ Sai —47, 35 58 | —47, 000 | 
Ga oc cde a cdvcchckcnieaet ie tianchieeds | 79, 470, 479 | “8, 908, 000. 78, 049, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are received fcr Meapllaietion of authorized 
nonservice personnel (5 U. S. C. 22; 24 U. S. C. 32 and 34). 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat: 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: | 
1. Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facil- 


ities_ hndenee | $41,441,922 | $41, 403, 000 $41, 567, 000 


2. Education and training. ...-_..-._-----_- | 3, 206, 865 | 3, 360, 000 3, 435, 000 
3. Medical services, supplies and equipment at other facil- | 

ities | 8, 362, 687 | 9, 100, 000 8, 679, 000 
4, Nonrecurring pene. of medical supplies and "4 











ig tos pansies intatatn | 3, 634, 925 | 2, 006, 000 2, 409, 000 
5. Medical material support- ee 1, 101, 603 1, 109, 000 1, 134, 000 
6. Medical care in nonnaval facilities... 3, 271, 686 | 3, 140, 000 | 3, 131, 000 
7. Care of the dead__-- a Siete 923, 000 | 854, 000 710, 000 
8. Departmental administration - - - -_- ‘nul 2, 265, 036 | 2, 370, 000 2, 335, 000 
leumesee Se eee aeeneem — Se -_ — 
Total obligations from appropriated funds__- ..---| 64,207,724 | 63, 342, 000 63, 400, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: | | 
1. Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facil- | 
ities. fp hc He reals io wkeesbauve aca’ 2, 559, 837 2, 757, 000 2, 840, 000 
Total direct obligations---.-..-..--.--- Reh roa 66, 767, 561 | 66,099, 000 66, 240, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | | 
Accounts 
| | 
1. Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facilities 12, 298, 945 | 12, 406, 000 | 11, 408, 000 
4. Nonrecurring procurement of medical rs and equip- | 
ment ; Saal 38, 206 64, 000 | 68, 000 
6. Medical care in nonnaval facilities_.___-- coneet 365, 767 | 339, 000 | 333, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts... -.........-- ; : : ; 12, 702, 918° _12, 809, 000 he | 11, 809, 000 





Total obligations..................--.---- Se _.| 79,470,479 | 78, 908, 000 | ~ 78, 049, 000 
| 


— 


nate 


, OM 
. O00 
1, 000 


000 
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BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year - --- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary.......-...-. 
Average grade. 
Grades established by act of Aug. 1, 1947 (5 U. S. C. 476): 
Average salary-- j 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ----- 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions_- ‘ ; 
Positions other than permanent _--_- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. -_-.---- 
Payment above basic rates_--.- 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


(ppropriated funds: 

01 Personal services... ._--. 

02 Travel_- 

03 Transportation of things 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services__- 

06 Printing and reproduction. - 

07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Labor contracts with foreign governments ! 

08 Supplies and materials_- 

09 Equipment. 

15 Taxes and assessments... 


Subtotal. - ee ‘ 
Deduct charges for subsistence__ _- : 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
01 Personal services_--.- 
02 Travel__-_- Sie 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services. -- 
05 Rents and utility services__- 
06 Printing and reproduction. 
07 Other contractual services_ _- 
08 Supplies and materials_- 
09 Equipment-__- : Sepcitard 
15 Taxes and assessments___.......--- nee 


1954 actual 


29, 688, 577 
510, 
269, 
368, 

1, 610, 
581 
5, 624, 
3, 853, 
342, ¢ 
18, 136, 
3, 389, 


64, 197, : 


462, 569 
, 664 
, 204 
3, 779 


, 539 
810 
333 
729 

5, S18 

3, 392 


Total obligations payable from non-Federal sources. | 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services- --- 

i, ee ae 

03 Transportation of things 

04 Communication services 

5 Rents and utility services 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials-- 

09 Equipment i eeise.s waka 

15 Taxes and assessments__- ' ‘ 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts = 4 $ 


Total obligations « eet 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


07 Other contractual services _-. 


1 Average number of persons—1954, 426; 1955, 350; 1956, 250, 


5, 978 

33, 647 
171, 421 
23, 875 
617, 069 
9, 396, 988 
133, 102 
16, 839 


12, 702, Gi8 


79, 460, 030 


10, 449 


2, 757, 000 


12, 809, 000 


1955 estimate | 1956 estim: 


$3, 518 $3, 518 
GS+.0 4.0 


$15, 000 $15, 000 
$3, 443 $3, 506 


, 326, 000 $31, 821, 800 
7, 000 7, 000 
120, 200 122, 400 
, 046, 800 1, 072, 800 


2, 500, 000 


33, 024, OOO 


28, 945, 000 29, 680, 000 
552, 000 186, 000 
207, 000 185, 000 
398, 000 388, 000 

, 741, 000 1, 699, 000 
571, 000 558, 000 
5, 603, 000 6, 053, 000 
, 731, 000 3, 809, 000 
282, 000 201, 000 
7, 749, 000 17, 473, 000 

2, 714, 000 3, 014, 000 
175, 000 176, 000 

63, 668, 000 63, 722, 000 
326, 000 322, 000 

63, 342, 000 


63, 400, 000 


~ my 

667, 000 
2, 000 
1, 000 

8, 000 
40, 000 
6, 000 
135, 000 
, 947, 000 
30, 000 
4, OOO 


651, 000 | 
2, 000 | 
2, 000 
8, 000 
42, 000 
6, 000 
136, 000 
, 871, 000 
35, 000 
4, 000 


2, 840, 000 


099, 000 


6, 240, 000 


2, 904, 000 2 677, 000 

9, 000 8, 000 

7, 000 6, 000 

35, 000 32, 000 

177, 000 | 163, 000 
24, 000 

605, 000 57: 

, 882, 000 | 8, 189, 000 

149, 000 123, 000 

17, 000 16, 000 


11, 809, 000 


78, 908, 000 


78, 049, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimats 


SUMMARY 
Summary of Personal Services 


otal number of permanent positions 9, 709 9, 341 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 1 | 
A verage number of all employees 9, 421 8, 974 
Number of employees at end of year 9, 116 8, 952 


A verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary i dtr 6 thea a ee ; $3, 518 
Average grade GS-4.0 
Grades established by act of Aug. 1, 1947, as amended, 
title 5, sec. 476, U.S. Code: Average salary $15, 000 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 179 


Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions $31, 022 $31, 326, 000 | $31, 821. 800 
Positions other than permanent . 000 7, 000 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 415 120 200 | 2 400 
Payment above basic rates i, ‘ 046, 800 , 072, 800 


Total personal service obligations 3% 32, 500, 000 | 3: 000 
Direct Ohligations 


Appropriated funds 

OL Personal services ¢ 5 28, 945, 000 | 9 680, 000 
02 Travel f 552, 000 | 486, 000 
63 Transportation of things | , 28% 207, 000 185, 000 
04 Communication services yn: 398, 000 | 388, 000 
05 Rents and utility services ; f 741,000 | , 699, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 581, 21! 571,000 558, 000 
07 Other contractual services 5, 2h 3, 603, 000 | 1, 053, 000 
Services performed by other agencies ; 246 3,731,000 | 3, 809, 000 

Labor contracts with foreign governments ! 396 282, 000 201, 000 
Supplies and materials 3° 749, 000 7, 473, 000 
Equipment 3, , 714,000 3,014,000 

15 Taxes and assessments , 175,000 | 176, 000 


Subtotal 4, , 105 13, 668, 000 722, 000 
Deduct charges for subsistence 373 326,000 | 322, 000 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 4, 207, 13, 342, 000 | 43, 400, 000 


Reimbursements from non Federal sources: 
01 Personal services 32, ! 651,000 667, 000 
02 Travel 2,000 | 2, 000 
03 Transportation of things a | 2, 000 1, 000 
04 Communication services i, 8, 000 8, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 34, 42.000 | 40, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction ‘ 6, 000 6, 000 
07 Other contractual services ; 136, 000 | 135, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- ; 1,871,000 | , 947, 000 
09 Equipment 26, 35,000 | 30, 000 


15 


15 Taxes and assessments 3, 4,000 | 4, 000 


Total obligations payable from non-Federal sources 2, 5é . 757, 000 2, 840, 000 


4 


Total direct obligations 767 66, 099, 000 66, 240, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


Ol Personal services 2, 295, 741 2, 904, 000 2, 677. 
02 Travel 8, 258 9, 000 8, 
03 Transportation of things 5, 978 7, 000 6, 
04 Communication services 33, 647 35, 32, 
05 Rents and utility services 171, 421 ’ 163, 
06 Printing and reproduction 23, 875 24, 000 22. 
07 Other contractual services 617, 069 605, 000 | 573, 
O8 Supplies and materials 9, 396, O88 8, 882, 000 8, 189, 
09 Equipment 133, 102 149, 000 123, 
15 Taxes and assessments 16, 839 17, 000 16, 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 2, 702, 918 2, 809, 000 11, 809, 


Total obligations. - -- - stand sche siti 79, 470, 479 78, 908, 000 78, 049, 


Average number of persons—1954, 426; 1955, 350; 1956, 





800 
NO) 
4100 
R800) 


O00 


Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual | 1955estimate | 195éestimat 


obi gated balance brought forward $22. 303, 842 $9, 211. 994 $10, 770. 942 
Adjustm ntin obligations of prior years___- 12, 833 


Obligations incurred during the year- 83, 405, 237 


, 885, 000 78, 049; 000 


105, 709, 07§ , 509, 827 SS, S10, O42 
Adjustmentin obligations of prior years -, 467, 677 435, OOO 3, 940. 000 
Obligations transierred to ‘Research and Development, 

Navy,’ pursuant to Publie Law 458 _- , 605, 885 
Reimbursements —15, 262,755 | —15, 566, 000 449, 000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims aceount_ —896, 587 — 132, 000 — 50, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward : —9, 211,994 | —10, 770, 942 , 170, 942 


Total expenditures__- 73, 870, 066 30, 000, 000 i, , 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 60, 379, 727 53, 800, 000 56, 300, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 13, 490, 339 6, 200, 000 4, 700, 000 


Mr. SHepparbD. The next appropriation we have under considera- 
tion is that of medical care. We have with us today the new Surgeon 
General, Admiral Hogan. 

Admiral, I would like to extend my compliments to you for your 
promotion to the position you presently occupy. 

Admiral Hocan. Thank you. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I think it was a splendid recognition of your services 
over the years you have been in the Navy. 

Do you have a statement which you would like to present at this 
time? 

Admiral Hoacan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You may proceed with your statement without 
interruption until you have concluded. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Hocan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
am very happy to have this opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee and discuss the requirements for the medical program of the 
Navy. While this is my first appearance, I understood from my 
predecessor, Rear Admiral Pugh, that it would be a pleasure to appeat 
before you and brit ng to this hearing a complete understanding and 
familiarity with Navy medical problems. It is my hope that the 
cordial relations which have existed in the past will continue. 

The Medical Department of the Navy is requesting an appropria- 
tion of $63,400,000 for fiscal year 1956. In addition, reimbursements 
totaling $14,649,000 are anticipated, for a total requirement in fiscal 
year 1956 of $78,049,000 as compared with total obligations during 
the current fiscal year of $78,908,000. The Navy has consistently 
attempted to present practical and well-planned medical budgets that 
have one major objective—providing the best possible medical and 
dental care in the most efficient manner. 


FUNCTIONS OF NAVY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
ae funds requested for 1956 are required for: 


. Maintenance and operation of 25 continental hospitals having 
an — rating capacity of approximately 1 5,585 beds, and three over- 
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seas hospitals with an operating bed capacity of approximately 975 
a total of 16,560 operating beds. The mission of these hospitals is to 
provide diagnostic, therapeutic and rehabilitative services beyond 
the scope or capabilities of naval preventive, diagnostic and treatment 
units serving in direct support of naval personnel, and similar Army 
and Air Force units depending on our hospitals for hospitalization 
support; 

2. Medical and dental supplies, equipment and services to be used 
at approximately 1,000 ship sickbays, 124 dispensaries, 104 infirmaries, 
7 preventive medicine units, 1 shipboard hospital and 7 dental clinics, 
which serve in direct support of naval personnel manning and operat- 
ing that composition of ships, stations, bases and troop units which 
make up the worldwide Naval Establishment and operating forces: 

3. Payment of bills for emergency treatment of naval personnel in 
other governmental or civilian hospitals, and for routine as well as 
emergency treatment of naval personnel in Army and Air Force 
hospitals serving in support of naval facilities in their area; 

4. Payment of costs of transportation and burial of naval pesonnel 
who die; 

5. Maintenance and operation of 10 technical and _ professional 
schools, whose mission is the training of personnel for the staffing and 
operation of all medical and dental treatment facilities; 

6. Expenses connected with discharging medical and dental respon- 
sibilities associated with the Reserve program, and industrial mobiliza- 
tion; 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


7. Staffing and operation of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery in 
which such elements of the medical care program as research, preven- 


tive medicine, operational medicine, dentistry, nursing, materiel 
standardization, personnel administration, hospitalization, and finan- 
cial management are coordinated into an effective program integrated 
with, and in support of, the operations of the Navy and Marine Corps. 


CHANGES IN REQUIREMENTS 


There are a few elements in the 1956 requirements which will 
require more funds than in 1955. Wages, particularly for laundry 
and food service employees, will be higher. There is a higher require- 
ment for the procurement of nonrecurring material in 1956, primarily 
for initial outfits for ships and stations. 

In spite of this, we are asking $859,000 less in 1956 because of 
reductions resulting not only from a lesser number of naval personnel, 
but because we intend to continue the effectiveness of the medical 
care program which will result in fewer sick days and fewer hospital 
days per man. 


IMPORTANT ELEMENTS OF EFFECTIVE MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 


We intend to continue stressing those elements of our program which 
we believe responsible for the remarkable decline from 30 noneffec- 
tives per 1,000 personnel 10 years ago to 13.4 per 1,000 last year, 
excluding battle casualties. The major elements of our program 
considered most effective in attaining this reduction are: 
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|. Our preventive medicine measures which have reduced the 
incidence of many illnesses and in some cases injuries. 

2. Our dispensaries which have, through early diagnosis and effec- 
tive ambulatory treatment, reduced the number of patients requiring 
hospitalization. 

3. Our hospitals which have, through the high level of proficiency 
attained by our medical officers in diagnosis, therapy, and patient 
management, shortened the length of hospital stay. 

The benefits of research are evident in all three elements. We 
believe that only an unforeseen epidemic or an inability on our part 
to maintain an adequately supported and properly qualified profes- 
sional and technical staff at all levels can cause a stoppage or reversal 
of our progress toward a still higher rate of physical and mental effec- 
tiveness in naval personnel. 


HOSPITAL OPERATIONS EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL 


During fiscal year 1954 the cost per patient day in naval hospitals 
was $14.84. ‘This figure includes not only the support provided by 
this budget but the pay and allowances of all military personnel 
including doctors, nurses, and corpsmen. This cost compares most 
favorably and is in fact lower than that for similar medical care in 
other governmental or private hospitals. We believe that the Medical 
Department of the Navy is using the funds provided by this committee 
with the highest efficiency and economy. 

The details of what we are going to do and how much it will cost 
are presented in the justific ation sheets before the committee. 

[t is our considered opinion that our program represents an excellent 
investment which will pay remarkable dividends in saved and im- 
proved naval manpower, which is our most valuable resource. We 
believe that our past record of professional competency and our 
economical and effective administration of the resources appropriated 
to us justifies favorable action on our request by this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to aid the committee in its review of our 
requirements, we have prepared a series of five charts which are 
attached to the statement, which we feel will aid in understanding 
our requirements. With your permission, I would like to say a few 
words on each chart. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You may proceed. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Admiral Hocan. Chart No. 1 shows our total requirements, includ- 
ing reimbursements, by budget activity. As always, our major re- 
quirement is for hospitals, amounting to 71.6 percent. This require- 
ment, together with those for activity 3 ‘Other facilities,’ which is 
for dispensaries and infirmaries at nonmanagement activities and 
aboard ships, and activity 6, which is “Care in other than naval 
medical facilities” accounts for 87 percent of our needs. The balance 
covers such programs as education and training; nonrecurring pro- 
curement; medical materiel support; care of the dead; and depart- 
mental administration, for a total of $78,049,000. 

As you see, the pie-shaped design Yeeales it up into the various 
items. 
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ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS 


Chart No. 2 shows our estimated obligations in naval hospitals on 
a per patient day basis. More than 50 percent of our requirement 
is for civilian employees, of whom we plan to employ an average of 
7,876. 
COSTS PER PATIENT DAY 


Chart No. 3 reflects our actual costs per patient day during fiscal 
year 1954. This chart is not entirely comparable with our budget, 
since it includes all military pay not financed by the appropriation 
“Medical care, Navy.” At the bottom of the chart, we have also 
shown costs per patient day in private hospitals. It should be noted 
that these costs in private hospitals do not reflect doctors and nursing 
fees which are included in the Navy cost. 


ESTIMATED PATIENT LOAD 


Chart No. 4 shows our estimated patient load in 1956. Over 70 
percent of our patients will be active duty Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel, and more than 15 percent will be dependents of military 
personnel. 

PLANNED STAFFING 


Chart No. 5 depicts our planned staffing; 53.8 percent of our 
total staff will be military, of which 18.1 percent will be officers and 
35.7 percent will be enlisted. Civilian personnel will account for 
46.2 percent of our requirements, of which 14.8 percent will be graded 
and 31.4 percent ungraded. 

Mr. SHepparD. Your statement, of course, is going into the record, 
but we cannot reproduce the charts. I am wondering if you could 
not supply us with a standard column utilizing those figures reflected 
in the charts, percentagewise? Will you do that for the benefit of 
the record? 

Admiral Hocan. Yes, sir. I presented it in this way because | 
thought it would be easier for you to visualize. 

Mr. Suepparp. Those charts are very descriptive and we would 
like to have that information in the record with the additional column, 
if you will, please. 

(The following statements relating to the charts mentioned above 
were furnished for the record :) 


Cuart No. 1 


Fiscal year 1956 budget estimates (including reimbursements), by budget activities 


Percent of 


Budget activity Amount total 

1. Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facilities 1$55, 815, 000 71.6 
2. Education and training_-- | 3, 435, 000 | 4.4 
3. Other facilities (medical facilities at nonmanagement activities and aboard | 

TS Sid a ches bbe bse cncebbn daddies icicle ~----++-----| 8,679, 000 11.1 
4. Nonrecurring procurement-. alk seinuctike " --.| 2,477,000 3.1 
5. Medical material support- - slexbcs bi fase --| 1, 134, 000 | 1.5 
6. Medical care in nonnaval facilities. ........--..---.-----.-------------------.-| 3, 464,000 4.4 
7. Care of the dead ; caren maaiecata ee cos 710, 000 9 
BS I do | hao nk. sn ck ee ti re hn 4d TER | 2, 335, 000 3.0) 

ns chien bndas sso Ue Kad Sadat DN wuhsew eek e deb amdaicet oa 





78, 049, 000 | 100.0 





CuHarRT No. 2 


Fiseal year 1956 budget estimates, obligations per patient-day (including 
reimbursements). by major categories 


Percent of 


Major category Amount 


total 


1. Personal services 

2. Subsistence 

} Medical stores 

4. Maintenance and operation 


Total 


CuHart No. 3 


Cost per patient-day in naval hospitals, fiscal year 1954, including military pay and 
allowances (based on cost accounting data) 


Cost per Percent of 


patient d Ly total 


Administration 
2. Professional care of patients 

Dietetic service 
4. Recreational service 

Maintenance and operation, buildings and grounds 
6. Laundry service 

Transportation service 

Furniture, furnishings and equipment 


oe 
— Dm moans 
Ch Oe wee RD 


— bo 


Total 


Total, hospital patient-days 


Cost per patient-day (excluding doctors and nursing fees) in private hospitals 


having 226 or more beds during the month of October 1954: 


ae 


[Source: Hospital Management— December 1954] 


Region: | Region—Continued 
New England $25. 26 | Kast North Central 
Middle Atlantic . 2h84 West North Central 
South Atlantic 22. 52 | Mountain States 
South Central ‘was Geemet Pacific coast 


CuHart No. 4 


Fiscal year 1956 budget estimates, patient load in Naval hospitals 


Percent of 


Number total 


1. Active duty Navy and Marine Corps patients 


2. Supernumerary patients: 
(a) Army--- 
(b) Air Force 
(ec) Dependents-_- 
(d) Veterans 
(e) Retired 
(f) Other 


Total 


3. Total, patients in naval hospitals 


xo 


59136—55———52 
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Cuart No. 5 


Fiscal year 1956 budget estimates, staffing in Naval hospitals by personnel categories 





















































(man-years) 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 ACTUAL 
Number ~~ of 
ene nse. ass ds. dean See eines penlae iia cee eten edad «cheek 12, 584 59.7 
Officers dered eee ie Mi waraen mane 3, 830 wieews 18.9 
Medical Corps. ---....-------- 
Dental Corps _____- 
Medical Service Co 
Nurse Corps_---- 
Other !___-_-- poe Ais as ain 
Enlisted _..-.-- iki dene bapieede b.dibesadaseee deca stanrds eeaia. 8, 754 | 41.5 
—S—S——S—SSS | = 
CMa phiid a skasanchunpraaiinkh bhekserebagh anes suenegaeesugearionan daa 8, 509 40.3 
Graded.__.......- i ia a lg ia 2, 699 12.8 
Unereged......... iaminao matinee hreadeaen aia tele <aek teens 5, 810 | 27.5 
IOI tnt Stl OS ee in eae et eB 21,003} =~=——«100.0 
} 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 ESTIMATE 
NN THE oo csciccecerenes Ra RPE TALES Aiichibendtdee tance 10, 994 57.9 
|= | 
Officer — = Siacnstalnias este nen: adtapmaddneeamasenadio aaah aden toate a tonaehaiediiitiedaa Te 3, 433 18.1 
Medical Corps- - wiernadtaadel SADE SANE EER 
Dental Corps._-- Joan 4 inte ails matiastacteta caidanibomiiaeale 90 | 
Medical Service Corps and Hospital Corps.-_..........-..-... 380 
CII nn cin nite dichidcddsileh. kien ehotdbea dana soeaund bee 1, 620 
Te on es mma ba aiainiaensamiadae’ i ae ee 90 
Enlisted_______- bE do cunita ao eabeaetiiradunaatacaled bd teteicinaa ccna ATE 7, 561 | 39.8 
a ui Mine ae 7, 999 42.1 
A a a el geass | 2, 560 13.5 
Ungraded_-___._.- cab once ceed Spb ekah tknne olbkimneh tee kbcebied dela 5, 439 28.6 
aan. scones se thine sainlai elerandianasantelina aman | 18,993| 100.0 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 ESTIMATE 
ici Bind aw tcidnwcvckdantueneessteheh netosaudalet Lalli: silts areas aidan a 9, 168 53.8 
ee a ee See LE © © ae, 3, 089 18.1 
TT MOn. . 2. ne etuteciaepandineanndaheaskares .. 1,060 
Dental Corps ia pile te dhe ths dikes ini 76 
Medical Service Corps and Hospital Corps-----.-....---- — 
Nurse Corps..--- Jeg tesedee raha bik hdsokshonkaebas ... 1,530 
CUS cas ts Serer ins cin Rit attain 5 aa ala Bi 83 
Sa 25 4a. carta nkdviahe cacnerde dtaaniatbeeaweeme cea ek aa 6, 079 35.7 
Sais Naa eae ie waitcn dela, isa ab i od ae Ee 7, 876 46.2 
I dete ee eek. coe. Ee la cate acanbusaagene neoeal 2, 520 | 14.8 
Ungraded ira ideo dele des esas a aE oh elisa adie Ta rid acca leiedar at aniisin aia Mee | 5, 356 | 31.4 
I issn cas cnies cin ene cae eae ae eee kabhancnseaiies y 17,044; 100.0 





1 Supply Corps, Chaplain Corps, and Civil Engineering Corps. 
INCREASE IN REQUIREMENTS FOR 1956 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the second paragraph of your 
statement reflected on page 3 that ‘There are a few elements in the 
1956 requirements which will require more funds than in 1955,’ | 
wish you would give us a general comment pertaining to the break- 
down, that is, the requirements, necessities, and so forth involved in 
that statement; in other words, how many ships, how many stations, 
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and so forth. I presume a great amount of this will be delineated 
in a later part of your appropriation presentation; but, briefly, give 
me some concept of that at this point. 

Admiral Hoean. Yes, sir. The majority of the increase there, 
Mr. Chairman, comes from the increase in wages for laundry and food 
service employees which this committee authorized last year. 

Another element requiring more funds is for nonrecurring material, 
which would provide for such items as equipment for a 1,000-bed 
addition at the San Diego naval hospital, which will run around 
$415,000. There is another item for supplying the Ist Marine Divi- 
sion on its return to this country, consisting principally of replacing 
wornout equipment and modernizing equipment previously given to 
them of a medical nature used in amphibious warfare. This newer 
equipment is lighter and easier to handle. 

Mr. SHepparD. Are there any questions on the statement presented 
by Admiral Hogan? 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Can you give us an actual obligation and 
actual expenditure figure, say, as of December 31 against the 
$78,908,000 you had available this year? 

Mr. Hicxry. As of December 31, there were obligations of 
$38,270,388. The expenditures were $30,435,724. 

Mr. WiacLeswortuH. This request is almost 100 percent on an 
estimated expenditure basis, is it not? That is, you have very little 
need for obligational authority over and above the expenditures 
estimated in the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Hickey. There are some nonrecurring items, about $1.5 million 
of nonrecurring items in 1956. 

Mr. WiceteswortnH. But you have no long lead items that require 
entering into contracts, do you? 

Mr. Hickey. No, sir. 


COST PER PATIENT-DAY 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You gave us an average cost per patient-day 
of $14.84. What has your actual average cost for the current fiscal 
year proved to be? 

Mr. Hickey. We have no actual cost data for the current fiscal 
year. It would be as of the first 6 months. We have obligation data 
through the first 6 months and it is running for this appropriation 
$11.41 a day. That is not comparable to the $14.84, however, 
because the $14.84 includes military pay. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. When you revise your remarks, will you 
give us a comparable figure as best you can for the first 6 months of 
this year? 

Mr. Hickey. I do not know whether we will be able to give it to 
you for the first 6 months. We can at least give it to you for the first 
quarter and I think, perhaps, we can get it for the first 6 months. 

Mr. WiaeLtesworru. I am interested particularly because, when 
Admiral Pugh was here a year ago, he gave us an estimated figure of 
oe which is considerably lower than the estimate you include for 
iscal 1956. 
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Is there some reason why there should be a substantial increase jy 
that cost as compared to 2 years ago? 

Captain EnGeLMAN. I think it is true that the figures given by 
Admiral Pugh were $14.13 per day. That was based on a cost analysis 
of fiscal 1953. The cost analysis for 1954 was $14.84. However 
there is every reason to believe that with a lower patient load the 
cost per patient-day will tend to go up. And very likely that js 
the major explanation for the difference between 1953 and 1954 and 
will probably explain why, in 1956, when we do get our cost accounting 
done on 1955, we will show a higher cost per patient-day than we 
did the previous year. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Cost per patient-day in naval hospitals during the first 6 months of fiseal year 
1955, including military pay, was $15.93. 

Mr. WiaGcieswortH. On what patient load figure is the 1956 
estimate based? 

Mr. Hickey. On a patient load of 13,536. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. At what cost per patient-day? 

Mr. Hickey. For this appropriation, $10.83. 

Admiral Hocan. That is minus military pay. 

Mr. WiacuieswortH. That is excluding military pay which is 
included in the figure on the chart for 1954? 

Mr. Hickey. That is right. 

Admiral Hocan. Chart No. 2 has the $10.83, which contains 
everything except military pay. 

Mr. WiaccieswortH. I am not clear why you cannot include that 
cost of military pay in your 1956 estimate. 

Captain ENGELMAN. It is not paid from this appropriation. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. It is included in the increase, but is not 
included in the average cost per patient; is that it? 

Mr. Hickey. No, sir. We do not budget for military pay. That 
comes in another appropriation. We are budgeting for everything 
except military pay. 

Admiral Hocan. This chart was put in there just to show the aver- 
age breakdown of the cost per patient-day in our hospitals. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortu. Is not that a factor in computing your request 
for 1956? You must have made some assumption as to the cost per 
patient. 

Captain EnceLMAN. Not the military pay. We do take into con- 
sideration the adequacy of numbers of military personnel, because 
we know we have to have them to run the hospitals; but, as to funding 
for them, we do not. 

Mr. Wiac.ieswortnH. Leaving military pay out of the picture, your 
estimate is based on $10.83 per patient-day in 1956, is it not? 

Captain Enceitman. Of obligating authority required; ves, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What was the comparable figure for 1955? 

Mr. Hickey. $10.63. The increase is primarily attributable to the 
increased wages that we pay for laundry and food service personnel. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortu. Do you know what the average comparable 
figure is for other Government hospitals? 

Mr. Hickey. No, sir. But our costs traditionally and through 
1954 were lower than any other comparable Federal or private hospital 
programs. 
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Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Are the figures for private hospitals at the 
foot of your chart No. 3 comparable to the $10.83 figure we are talking 
about? 

Mr. Hickey. No, sir; not entirely. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortnu. Or are they comparable to the $14.84? 

Admiral Hocan. No, sir; they are more nearly comparable to the 
$10.83, because they do not include doctors’ and nurses’ fees, which 
we do in the $14.84. They will include staff nurses employed by 
the hospital, but do not include physician’s fees for the patient, or 
private nursing fees. 


RATIO OF DOCTORS TO PATIENTS 


Mr. WieeLesworrsH. Last year we had a figure for the number of 
doctors per 1,000 patients. 

Admiral Hogan. It is now 3.26 per thousand personnel on active 
duty. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. Is that now, or in the estimate which is 
before us? 

Admiral HoGan. That has been since June of 1954—3.26 per 
thousand. That is all we are allowed by the Defense Department. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. So the ratio will be the same in 1956*as it is 
in 1955. 

Admiral HoGan. Unless the Rusk committee has considered recom- 
mending a lower number. 


STAFFING OF NAVAL HOSPITALS 


Mr. WigGLeswortH. On your chart No. 5, you have given us 
figures for staffing in naval hospitals by staff categories for fiscal year 
1956. I wonder if either now or perhaps when you prepare the table 
for insertion in the record, you could give us comparable figures for 
fiscal 1955 and fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Hickey. I can give you the total figures right now and give 
you the breakdown by corps later on, if you wish. 

Mr. WiaGLESworTH. Suppose you do that. 

Mr. Hickey. In fiscal 1954 the total military was 12,584; the total 
civilian was 8,509—for a total of 21,093. 

In 1955 the total military is estimated at 10,994; civilian, 7,999—for 
a total of 18,993. 

In 1956 the total military is expected to be 9,168; civilian, 7,876—for 
a total of 17,044. 

(Norr.—The information requested may be found on p. 814.) 

_ Mr. Wiceteswortnu. Does that reflect a decrease in the number of 
hospitals to be staffed, or a decrease in personnel at the same number 
of hospitals? 

Admiral Hogan. For staffing the same number of hospitals, except 
one naval hospital at Coco Solo. The other numbers are the same 
25 continental and 3 extra continental. Last year there were four 
extra continental. There will be a decrease in the number of personnel 
in the hospitals. 

CANAL ZONE HOSPITALS 


Mr. Wieeteswortn. What disposition was made of that Coco 
Solo Hospitel? 
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Admiral Hogan. That was turned over to the Canal Zone authori- 
ties. They are running the Coco Solo Naval Hospital now and also 
the Gorgas Hospital. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworts. If I recall, there were four hospitals there. 
Do I understand that situation has now been resolved whereby the 
Canal Zone runs 2, the Navy runs 1, and the Army 1? 

Admiral Hogan. No, sir; we lost on the transaction. The Navy 
went out of hospital operations in the Canal Zone; so did the Army, 
We hospitalize all of our patients, dependents, and active duty 
people in the Canal Zone Hospital and pay $19.50 per day for hospitali- 
zation, and then $5 per visit or day for outpatient service. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. The other two hospitals are folded up? 

Admiral Hocan. The Canal Zone authorities moved into our hos- 
pital. They folded up the old Canal Zone Hospital on the Atlantic 
side and moved in and took over the naval hospital September 1 of 
last year. I was down there around that time. And the Clayton 
Hospital is just a small infirmary. We are running 2 dispensaries, 
1 for Rodman Naval Station on the Pacific side, and 1 at the Coco 
Solo Naval Station for outpatient therapy. 

i Wice.ieswortH. Gorgas Hospital is maintained on the Pacific 
side? 

Admiral Hoaan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieateswortnH. And the Colon Hospital? 

Admiral Hoean. That has taken over the naval hospital which was 
a relatively new building. 

Mr. WicaieswortsH. It has taken it over? 

Admiral Hogan. Yes, sir. They have moved in there lock, stock, 
and barrel; although I believe they are maintaining an outpatient 
department downtown in Colon in their old hospital buildings. 

Mr. WicateswortH. And Coco Solo is no longer in operation and is 
in the hands of the Canal Zone. 

Admiral Hoaan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceaiesworth. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


AUTHORITY TO PAY MEDICAL PERSONNEL FROM VARIOUS BUREAU 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SuepparD. With reference to your statement to Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, I think you referred to 3.26 doctors per thousand personnel on 
active duty. That did not include civilian positions in that percentage? 

Admiral Hocan. No, sir. We have approximately 42 civilian phy- 
sicians at present being employed by the Navy at naval yards in 
industrial areas, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is what prompted my question. I have m 
my hand Secretary of the Navy’s Instruction No. 6260-1, dated 
August 13, 1954, subject: Utilization of Civilian Physicians at Indus- 
trial Activities, and I further note under paragraph 2 the following 
language: 

Funds shall be provided from appropriations under the cognizance of the 
Bureau having management control of the industrial activities except that at 
medical facilities at industrial fund installations— 
and so forth. 

I wish you would indicate the authority upon which that regulation 
was issued. 
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Mr. Hickey. It is based on title 5, United States Code, section 22, 
which permits the Secretary to make regulations governing the opera- 
tions of the Navy. That reads: 

The head of each department is authorized to prescribe regulations, not 
inconsistent with law, for the government of his department— 
and so forth. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What bearing does that have, Admiral Clexton, 

upon the transfer of funds within appropriation categories? Have 
you read this regulation? 
' Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. The medical care administered in the 
activities such as shipyards, ordnance plants, are for civilian workers 
at those activities. The Navy medical budget is made up on the 
basis of about 3 doctors per 1,000 military men in the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Reserve forces. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. Am I to understand this is a situation wherein 
doctors have been employed under the funds I have referred to in 
this regulation which is established and has been the practice here- 
tofore? 

Admiral Ciexton. I believe so, under the appropriation “Ships 
and facilities.” 

Mr. SHepparD. It might be a little clarifying if I quote at the 
beginning of paragraph 2 under the title ‘‘General:”’ 

Due to the limitations on the number of naval medical officers, it has been 
determined it will be necessary to utilize the services of civilian physicians at 
industrial activities of the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

I am trying to interpret the combination of phraseology to the 
full extent of reasoning back to this provision in the law, and while 
the gentleman (Mr. Hickey) has quoted the law which he states was 
the basis for permission to do it, I have not been under the impression 
that this was a policy that had been followed heretofore. And if it 
was the policy to do it heretofore, then why was this order necessary? 

Admiral Hogan. We have not been, as far as my remembrance 
goes, hiring civilian physicians to staff industrial areas of the Navy. 
I think Admiral Clexton meant we do hire civilians in carrying out 
some medical industrial programs, sanitary engineers, industrial 
hygienist, or people in that field. The congressional authority is to 
give on-the-job treatment to civilian employees of the United States 
Navy. It does specify the people it will be given to. They are for 
Labor Board examinations, fitness-for-duty examinations, and on-the- 
job treatments. 

I believe since we informed the Secretary we did not have the mili- 
tary medical force to staff all of our industrial establishments, we went 
as far as we could by substituting civilian physicians in industrial 
areas, particularly in large metropolitan centers where they are avail- 
able; thereby releasing military physicians for duty in military activi- 
ties. That was the reason for this program. 

Mr. Suepparp. In analyzing the amount of funds required in order 
to come out to the end result you gentleman have presented, should I 
include under the percentage of doctors, to wit, 3.26, an additional 
number of physicians that are being employed under this instruction 
No. 6260-1, in order to arrive at the termini of the total in money, and 
broken down in accordance with the amount budgeted for physicians 
and the requirement here all together? 
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Admiral Hocan. We are not budgeting for those civilian doctors, 

Mr. Suepparp. You are not budgeting for those doctors? 

Admiral Hocan. No, sir. Those doctors are paid for by the Navy 
bureaus that hire them, similar to other civilians hired—paid for by 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, the Bureau of Ships, and so on. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And they should not be considered as part of the 
total number of physicians, percentagewise, that you have used in 
the bill for adjudicating the amount of funds needed for the total 
number of anticipated patients: Is that correct? 

Mr. Hickey. That is right. They should not be considered as 
part of the staffing for this budget, or part of the physician require- 
ments in this budget. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral HoGcan. There is an additional law, Public Law 658. 
authorizing care for civilian employees by contract or otherwise. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. SuHeprarp. With further reference to the green sheets before 
us, I would like to ask what, briefly, is the reason for the rather 
large unobligated balance shown for 1954? 

Mr. Hickey. $5 million of that saving was due to the fact that the 
patient load was not as high as planned. There was $2 million saved 
in nonrecurring procurement requirements in connection with passive 
defense items that were budgeted for but not procured. There was 
an additional $1,224,000 saved in care of the dead, that is, repatria- 
tions of Korean dead did not come up to what was anticipated. 
Then there were savings in other activities totaling in all $15,286,000. 

I have mentioned the major savings. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I note a small unobligated balance reflected in 1955. 
Why is that? 

Mr. Hickey. That is in anticipation of a 1 percent decrease in the 
price of medical stores from the time the budget was passed by Con- 
gress. 

COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS 


Mr. SHepparp. I wish you would also explain the three compara- 
tive transfers reflected on the green sheet. What do they represent? 
Mr. Hickey. The first transfer from “Navy personnel, general 
expenses,” was a transfer to this appropriation for maintenance re- 


quirements in connection with costs established by the Chief of Naval 
Operations for the naval stations at Seattle and San Diego. 
I have a statement here showing the comparative transfers. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Suppose you put that in the record at this point. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows: ) 
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Comparative transfers 


Budget | Piscal year | Fiscal year 
activity 1954 1955 
involved 


Comparative transfers from: 
1. Navy personnel, general expenses 1B $54, 178 $13, 000 

Personal services, maintenance and operations costs at 

the following BuPers managed activities which have been 

established as naval stations by CNO with assignment 

of financial responsibility to BuMed for the operation of 

medical and dental facilities therein: 

Naval station, Seattle, Wash., fiscal year 


1954 $41, 000 
Naval station, San Diego, Calif., fiscal year 
1954 ; 13, 178 
Naval station, San Diego, Calif., fiscal year 
1955 3 aa 13, 000 
2. Ships and facilities, Navy_.-...----- 1B 14, 642 15, 000 


Personal services, maintenance and operation cost of 
the BuShips managed activity at San Diego, Calif., 
which has been established as a naval station by CNO 
with assignment of financial responsibility to BuMed for 
operation of medical and dental facilities therein. 
3. Servicewide supply and finance, Navy 1C 58, 689 57, 000 
Transfer of funds for ‘‘Transportation of things’’ to 
cover cost of all Bureau-directed movement of material. 
Comparative transfers to: 
1. Aircraft and facilities, Navy 1A_. 54, 000 
Transfer of funds for 11 firefighters transferred from 
naval hospital, Memphis, to naval air station, Memphis, 
in consolidation of fire departments. 
2. Ships and facilities, Navy 1A 62, 000 62, 000 
Transfer of funds for 13 firefighters transferred from 
naval hospital, Portsmouth, Va., to the Naval Shipyard, 
Portsmouth, Va., in consolidation of fire departments. 
3. Research and development, Navy.. : 3, 946, 267 
Transfer of funds to establish a single research and 
development appropriation for the Navy (Public Law 
458, 83d Cong.). 


LABOR CONTRACTS WITH FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to have you refer to page 5 of the 
green Sheets. I note you refer there to “Labor contracts with foreign 
governments.’”’ What explanation can you give me pertaining to 
that? 

Captain ENGELMAN. That is a contract entered into in Japan under 
which the Japanese are employed for services for the naval hospital 
at Yokosuka. It is a part of the overall contract for Japanese labor 
and from that total certain numbers are assigned to work at the naval 
hospital at Yokosuka. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is that the only labor contract issued under this 
subhead? 

Captain ENGELMAN. Yes, sir. There is a similar one, not with a 
foreign government, in Guam, under which some Filipinos are em- 
ployed by the Luzon Stevedoring Co., and they are in turn used in 
naval facilities at Guam. Some of those are used in the naval hospital 
at Guam. 

Mr. SHEpparD. While it is not with a foreign government, never- 
theless they fall under this subhead of labor contracts with foreign 
governments, do they not? 

Captain ENGELMAN. I believe they do; ves, sir. 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Suepparp. We will insert pages 4, 5, and 6 of the justifications 
in the record at this point. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of obligations by budget activity 
| Lit) fee? = Wel as hee Maktean gain EL Ey Pt Gee ee ht Se ae 
Difference, 
increase (+) 
No. Budget activity 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate “Nua —. 
| compared | : 
| | with 1955 | 
| ' 


1 | Maintenance and operation | 

of medical treatment fa- 
cilities. _.................-.] $41,441,922 | $41,403,000 | $41,567,000 | +$164, 000 7 
2 | Education and training----_-- 3, 206, 865 3, 360, 000 3, 435, 000 | +75, 000 | 19 
3 | Medical services, supplies, 

and equipment at other | 
facilities. .......- Seke 8, 362, 687 | 9, 100, 000 | 8, 679, 000 | —421, 000 36 
4 | Nonrecurring procurement 
of medical supplies and 








equipment___ Seen 3, 634, 925 | 2, 006, 000 | 2, 409, 000 | +403, 000 | 4] 
5 | Medical material support-__- 1, 101, 603 1, 109, 000 | 1, 134, 000 +25, 000 46 
6 | Medical care in nonnaval | 

| eee ee 3, 271, 684 3, 140, 000 | 3, 131, 000 —9, 000 | 55 
7 | Care of the dead............-. 923, 000 854, 000 710, 000 —144, 000 58 
8 | Departmental administra- 

Miccakscdvecsnsasksees 2, 265, 036 2, 370, 000 2, 335, 000 | —35, 000 62 





Total obligations pay- 
able from appropri- 
oo 





-| 164, 207,724 | 2 63, 342,000 63, 400, 000 | +58, 000 | 














1 Includes net comparative transfer of —$3,934,758, 
2 Includes net comparative transfer of +$23,000. 


ComPaRIsON BeTWEEN Fiscau Year 1955 anp Fiscan Year 1956 Bupeer 
EsTIMATES 


1. The ‘Medical care, Navy” budget is, for the most part a “‘strength budget”, 
varying in requirements in direct proportion to increases and decreases in naval 
strength but offset to the degree necessary by changes in Navy Department 
planned programs. 

2. An increase of $164,000 in appropriated funds is requested in budget activity 
1. This increase is primarily attributable to an increase in average pay per 
civilian man-year due to wage increases for commissary employees and laundry 
supervisory employees. 

3. In budget activity 2 a net increase of $75,000 is estimated for fiscal year 1956. 
This increase provides for an increase of 1,484 graduates from medical department 
schools and 65 courses in civilian institutions; a wage increase for commissary 
employees at medical department schools; and a nurse training program. The 
reductions included in this budget activity are for lectures and training films. 

4. A decrease of $421,000 in budget activity 3 is due primarily to a decrease in 
planned military strength. An increase of 16 civilian nurses is included in fiscal 
year 1956 to relieve Navy nurses for assignment to duty in naval hospitals. 

5. An increased requirement of $403,000 in fiscal year 1956 is presented in this 
budget under ‘“‘Nonrecurring procurement”. No comparison is made with fiscal 
year 1955 since the requirements, as indicated by the budget activity title, are not 
comparable. 

6. An increase of $25,000 is planned in budget activity 5 for cataloging indus- 
trial production equipment included in the Federal cataloging program. 

7. The net decrease of $9,000 in budget activity 6 includes a decrease in planned 
military strength partially offset by increased requirements for hospitalization 0! 
— in Canal Zone Government hospitals in fiscal year 1956 on a full-year 
JASIS,. 

8. A decrease of $144,000 is reflected in budget activity 7, “Care of the dead.” 
There is a decrease in noncombat deaths due to personnel strength reduction but 
the major portion of the decrease is attributable to planned completion of repatria- 
tion from North Korea in fiscal year 1955 with no requirements included in fiscal 
year 1956 estimate. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF MEDICAL TREATMENT FACILITIES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. If there are no questions resulting from the green 
sheets, we will pick up budget activity No. 1 reflected on page 7 of the 
justifications under the title “Maintenance and operation of medical 
treatment facilities,’ composed of three subsections, 1A, 1B, and 1C. 
The total estimate for 1955 was $41,403,000 and the estimate reflected 
in 1956 is $41,567,000, which creates a plus in total of $164,000. 


MEDICAL CARE IN NAVAL HOSPITALS 


Pick up the first item, ‘‘Medical care in naval hospitals,’ where you 
reflect an estimate for 1955 of $39,840,000 and, for 1956, $40,072,000. 
That reflects a difference between those two figures of plus $232,000. 

Proceed and give me an explanation for the requirement, and the 
increase. 

Captain ENGetMan. In general, the increase is due to the increased 
wages that will be paid food service workers and laundry employees in 
our naval hospitals. ‘The increase for those employees will be more 
than the amount shown, but there will be a reduced patient load in the 
hospitals, which ends up in a smaller net increase than would be had 
from the increased wages alone. 

Mr. SuerparD. I note the statement in the paragraph at the top 
of page 9 of the justifications of comparative dependent-care increases. 
I wish you would give me an explanation as to the increases referred 
to. 

Captain ENeritman. It is planned in 1956 to render in-patient 
hospital care to just under 300 more dependents than was the case in 
the 1955 estimates. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wish at this point in the record you would insert 
the breakdown on the lower portion of page 9, making an amendment 
to that and giving me the average patient load to the most recent 
date for 1955 that you can supply. 

Admiral Hoaan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuepparpD. In other words, add a column to that interpreting 
that information. 

Mr. Hicxry. We have that for February 1955. During that 
month, the average patient load in all hospitals was 14,282. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the average through the fiscal year up to 
date, if you have that average? 

Mr. Hicxry. Through February, 13,125. 

(The information requested follows:) 





| 1955 aver- | 











iti < | : : 1955 esti- | ageasof | 1956 esti- 
Category 1954 actual paths Jeb.05 |) | man 
1955 | 
_ _= ~ ——- - = ae eee > ay a oT rae aaa a ee a - — 
Active duty Navy and Marine Corps patients- - _- — 12, 376 11, 009 | 10, 374 | 10, 375 
Combat casualties : 295 | : --|- 
Total Navy patients. - 12, 671 | Ul, 009 | “10, 374 10, 37: 
Less Navy patients in nonnaval facilities_- 911 | 833 | 788 | RIF 
Total Navy patients in naval hospitals “1, 760 | |. 10, 176 9, 586 9, 550 
Add: Supernumerary patients: | a: sake 
Army yee, 378 | 475 | 513 ‘ 
Air Force. _. ; ; se 290 310 | 308 on) 
Dependents___- : 1, 678 1,814 1, 583 | 2. Lit 
Veterans. : 2 ‘> | 498 | 425 | 371 | 355 
Retired. _- 538 | 555 563 538 
Other. | 213 | 220 | 201 2 
Total supernumeraries- -_-- 3, 595 3, 799 | 3, 539 | 3, 97 
Total patients in naval hospitals - - 15, 355 | 13, 975 | | 13, 125 13, 536 


Mr. SuepparD. Do you feel that you will meet the 1955 caseload 
as shown in your justifications? 

Captain EnceLman. There is some doubt that we will and, for that 
reason, there are some funds held in reserve by the Navy Comptroller 
which we have not requested because there is some doubt that we will 
reach the average patient load estimated for 1955. 

Mr. WiaeGLteswortH. Which was what? 

Mr. Hickey. 13,975. 


HOSPITAL PATIENT RATE AND ACTIVE STRENGTH IN HOSPITALS 


Mr. Suepparp. What are the hospital rates for 1955 and 1956 used 
in the figure we are discussing; also what is the active strength in the 
estimates you use? 

Mr. Hickey. That is on page 9A. That gives the strength and the 
hospital patient rate per 1,000. 

Admiral Hocan. There has been a steady decrease in the last 5 
years. 

Mr. SHepparp. We will insert page 9A in the record at this point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Project No. 1A—Medical care in naval hospitals—Purpose and scope of work 


| es) a 
| 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat 





Average personnel strength served: | | 





| i 
Navy sala cs sits sual 760, 217 | 685, 257 | 657, 77 
Marine Corps. - -.---- | 241, 411 216, 970 198, 65 
Officer candidates. ___- ; a 6, 497 | 6, 915 | 7, 426 

Total average personnel strength served. ______- 1, 008, 125 909, 142 | 863, 852 

Hospitalization rate per 1,000 strength — _-___. : 12. 27 12. 10 12.01 


Mr. Sueprarp. With reference to page 11 of your justifications, are 
the ration rates reflected in the last paragraph in agreement with those 
used in the preparation of the military personnel budget; if you know? 

Admiral Hoan. It is my understanding that they are. 
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CHANGE IN PROCEDURE FOR BILLING VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SHepparD. With reference to page 13 of your justifications, 
what is the significance of the statement reflected there? 

Mr. Hickey. The significance is this: We require, as a result of a 
change in the procedure for billing the Veterans’ Administration, 
additional obligating authority of $1,005,000 in 1955 and $939,000 in 
1956. Heretofore when we billed for veterans’ patients, we developed 
the total billing and split the reimbursements between ‘‘Medical care, 
Navy,” and “Military personnel, Navy.’’ When the billing was de- 
centralized to a local basis, it was impossible to split all those individual 
bills, so that it is necessary to get all of the money in ‘‘Medical care, 
Navy.” Then, in order to transfer the appropriate share to the 
“Military personnel” appropriation, we need additional obligating 
authority. There is no additional money involved; it is simply au- 
thority to incur obligations by transferring money we collect—trans- 
ferring the appropriate share. 


FUND REQUIREMENT PER PATIENT DAY 


Mr. SHepparb. [ wish you would refer to page 14 of the justifica- 
tions and give me a rundown of the request as reflected on that page, 
starting with the first one, ‘‘Personal services’’, and going on through 
the subdivisions reflected there. 

We will insert that page in the record at this point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Prosect No. 1A—MepicaLt Care In Nava HospitTaus 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Fund requirements 


In the table below, all bospital functions including facility maintenance, 
personnel support, subsistence of staff, and inpatient and outpatient care, are 
for comparative statistical purposes, all allocated to only the inpatient workload, 
as expressed in patient days. 


Fund requirement by rate per patient day 


Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 


Per day! Obligational — Obligational Pes dav Obligational 
“* | requirements “| requirements “* | requirements 


Personal services ____ b5. 17 $28, 972, 551 $5. 62 $28, 674, 000 $5. 83 $29, 119, 000 
Subsistence... .__.__- ‘ , 126, 629 1. 9, 341, 000 . &, 769, 000 
Medical stores _ - . 0: 5, 739, O85 1. 5, 152, 000 | y 5, 004, 000 
Maintenance and operation. is om , 657, 093 2 11, 069, 000 2.17 10, 751, 000 
Unadjusted gross requirement 10. 08 56, 495, 358 10. 6% 54, 236, 000 8 53, 643, 000 
Deduct: 
Inventory utilization , 344, 406 
_naanery payroll check: ige 344, 378 326, 000 
Ad 
Stores sold__ 53, 5¢ 60, 000 
Cost of additional personnel for 
care of VA patients____- i. 005, 000 
Adjusted gross requirements 54, 860, 105 54, 975, 000 
‘ecimbursable_ : . 813, 782 15, 135, 000 


Total obligations payable 
from appropriated funds 4 ‘ , 046, 323 39, 840, 000 
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Captain ENncrtman. Personal services in fiscal year 1956, ll 
personal services in the hospitals, accumulated and then prorated 
per patient day without regard to what the personal services are for. 
amounts to $5.88 per patient-day. That is an increase over the 
previous fiscal year, primarily because of the increase in pay of food 
service workers and laundry employees. 

In the case of subsistence, the raw food costs for all purposes at the 
hospitals are accumulated and then those total raw food costs are 
allocated to the number of patients occupying beds, which results in 
an estimate for 1956 of $1.77 per patient-day. 

Medical stores in 1956 will be $1.01 per patient-day, the same as 
they were in 1955. 

All other costs of maintenance and operation, likewise accumulated 
and the total divided into patient-days, will be accomplished during 
1956 at a rate of $2.17 per day, the same as it was in 1955. 


SPECIALIZED MEDICAL FACILITIES 


Mr. SHepparp. Let us pick up item 1B, “Specialized medical 
facilities,” wherein your estimate for 1955 is $1,506,000 and, in 1956, 
it is $1,438,000. This reflects a reduction of $68,000. 

Give us an explanation of that requirement and why the reduction, 

Captain Enceiman. The reduction is primarily related to the reduc- 
tion in the employees which we will pay for. I believe that relates 
primarily to the reduction in the number of civilian nurses. 

Mr. Hickey. This activity is also influenced greatly by the strength 
of the Navy and is increased or decreased with the strength of the 
Navy. In addition to this reduction of civilian nurses, there is also a 
reduction in here for the fewer military personnel that we will have to 
take care of. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Now that you have explained the reduction as it 
applies to specialized medical facilities, I wish you would define 
‘specialized medical facilities’”’ as that phrase is used here. 

Mr. Hickey. Specialized medical services include, first of all, those 
activities other than hospitals under the management control of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and would include the dispensary 
at the Navy Department, and the one on Fell Street, San Francisco. 
There are 7 dental clinics, 7 preventive medicine units and also 17 
naval station dispensaries where we have more than 9 technical 
responsibility. We have also a financial responsibility for mainte- 
nance and operation, 

So these are those medical facilities other than hospitals that are 
under the management control of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, you might typify it as being essen- 
tially the total requirement, medically speaking? 

Mr. Hickey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparpb. And not in the literal hospital category, as such? 

Mr. Hickey. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparD. But it is a contributing factor to the total. 

Mr. Hickey. Yes, sir. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Pick up project 1C, ‘Transportation of things.”’ 
The budget estimate for 1955 was $57,000, and you reproduce the same 
figure for 1956. Why the compatability of the requirements? 

Captain ENGELMAN. Because they are both estimates. 

Mr. Hickey. This item in our budget arose from one of the com- 
parative transfers we were speaking of earlier. It provides for the 
transportation of things directed by the Bureau, and our first experi- 
ence With it is the current fiscal year when it was transferred to us. 
We have had no basis upon which to change that figure of $57,000 
for 1955. That is the reason for projecting it into 1956 at the same 
level. 

Mr. SHepparpD. If you do not use it, what happens? 

Mr. Hickey. It will revert as savings. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Are there any questions? 

Mr. ANDREws. Admiral, on page 14, referring to the figure over in 
the last column under fiscal year 1956 of $10.83. What does that 
represent? 

Admiral Hocan. That is the cost per day of running our hospitals 
minus the actual pay of military personnel who are servicing all 
patients, or servicing records and administering the hospital. 

Mr. ANDREwS. I notice in your statement you say the cost per 
patient day is $14.84. 

Admiral Hocan. That includes pay of military personnel—doctors; 
nurses; corpsmen; medical officers and dental officers. In the hospital 
service, that money comes out of another appropriation that the 
Bureau of Personnel requests. 

Mr. ANDREws. How does this cost per patient day of $14.84, Navy, 
compare with the cost per patient day of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion? 

Mr. Hickey. It is our understanding that the VA cost is higher per 
patient day in fiscal year 1954 in general medical and surgical hospitals. 


AVERAGE PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. WieeLteswortuH. As I understand it, you gave us a figure of 
15,355 for fiscal 1954 and 13,975 for fiscal 1955, for average patient 
days. Is that correct, under project 1A? 

Captain ENGELMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiegeLeswortH. Those figures are correct? 

Captain ENGELMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. I notice on page 721 of the hearings a year 
ago the estimate for 1954 was 16,909 instead of 15,355 and, for fiscal 
1955, it was 15,111 as compared with the present estimate, which you 
have some doubts you will reach, of 13,975. 

Mr. Hickey. 13,975? 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. As compared with 15,111 which was given a 
year ago? 

Mr. Hicxry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortn. In other words, in both years the average 
patient load worked out to be somewhat less than the prior year 
estimate? 
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Captain ENGELMAN. Yes, sir, for the reason that although we haye 
experienced for the past 5 years this continuing decrease in the rate 
at which our active duty personnel occupy hospital beds, it is incon. 
ceivable that that can keep on forever. Each year we have to Say 
that this looks like it is the spot where it may level off. A serious 
epidemic may come along and throw us back up. So each year we 
have to assume we have reached the bottom and are going either to 
level off or to go back up. 

And each year that we have made that mistake—to call it that— 
it has resulted only in savings which reverted to the Treasury. 

Admiral Hocan. There has been no epidemic in our training sta- 
tions for the last 2 years, such as formerly used to break out.  Influ- 
enza has been at a very low rate; the mental disease rate has been 
lowered. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Would you care to hazard a guess on what 
the 1955 figure is likely to be? 

Captain EncetmMan. I would say we might guess that the 1955 
figure might run 500 under what we estimated. We hope it does: 
because it will reflect great credit on the effectiveness of keeping 
people out of hospitals. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. Was the table on page 14 of the justifications 
inserted in the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 


NUMBER OF MEDICAL AND DENTAL OFFICERS 


Mr. WiaG.LeswortsH. Can we also have a statement for the record 
comparable to the one on page 719 of last year’s hearings, which will 
show the number of medical officers and the number of dental officers 
separately on the rolls in 1953, 1954, 1955 and 1956? 

Mr. Hickey. Dental officers? 

Mr. Wicc.eswortu. (a) Medical officers; (6) dental officers. 

Mr. Hicxry. We have the dental officers here. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortTnH. Just insert it in tabular form when you 
revise your remarks. 

Mr. Hickey. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Navy Medical Department personnel 


| End fiscal | End fiscal | End fiscal | End fiscal 
| year 1953 | year 1954 | year 1955 | year 1956 














Officers: | 
Medical Corps- -------- sas aa : Bey 4, 453 | 3, 497 | 3, 207 3, 142 
Dental Corps- --- peatsdkoubans ban ddhcs £8 2, 057 | 1, 922 | 1, 781 1, 700 
Medical Service Corps...---.-------- wee, 1, 002 | 1, 006 1, 063 1, 063 
Nurse Corps .| 3, 288 2, 841 | 2, 388 2, 18) 
Warrant Officer Hospital Corps. - --- : = 350 | 360 | 341 317 
DOU CONE... 22585 kg ed o Lait 11, 150 | 9, 626 | 8, 780 8, 402 
Enlisted: Ate ark | Tie 4 a 
Hospital man. - nstotiape ‘ 29, 605 | 27, 705 | 24, 220 | 23, 72h 
Dental technician Jokdeueal ‘ 3, 921 3, 610 | = 993 | 2, 982 
Total enlisted -- nak dns apna i me 33, 526 | 31, 31 5 2, 213 | 26, 658 

: Sie = ——|} a == = 

Total, all Medical Department personnel 44, 676 40, 941 35, ' 993° | 35, 060 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL PER 100 BEDS 


Mr. WieGLeswortu. A year ago you gave us a figure for the 
number of civilian personnel per 100 beds. “Can you tell “what that is 
for fiscal 1956 on the basis of your estimate? 

Mr. Hickey. On a per 100-patient basis, we estimate a staffing 
ratio of civilian personnel of 58.1. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Which compares with 52 in the current year. 

Mr. Hickey. No, sir. The current year, actual, will be 57.2. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. Well, the figures we had a year ago were 52 
for the current year compared with 50 in the previous year. 

Captain ENGELMAN. Yes, sir.* That was our plan and there was a 
possibility of attaining that if the patient load had stayed up. You 
see, our civilian personnel in our hospitals are primarily concerned 
with the maintenance, finance, and the operations of the hospitals 
that are not directly related to patient care. When the patient load 
drops and we have to maintain our hospital and continue it in oper- 
ation, the ratio of civilians to occupied beds jumps. We cannot 
possibly maintain that ratio. It is an unfair way of comparing our 
requirements. It is well recognized as such, but it has been done that 
way for years. So it is always given as a statistical figure, and that 
is all it is. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. In other words, that personnel does not 
decrease as the patient load decreases? 

Captain ENGeLMAN. Not in direct proportion; no, sir. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up nae activity No. 2, “Education 
and eng, which appears on page 19 of the justifications. It is 
composed of 2 subdivisions, 2A and 2B. Your total estimate for 
these two subdivisions in 1955 was $3,360,000. The estimate for 
1956 is $3,435,000. This shows an increase of $75,000. 

Admiral Hogan. Yes. 


TRAINING IN SERVICE FACILITIES 


Mr. SHepparp. We will take up item 2A, ‘Training in service 
facilities.’ The estimate for 1955 was $3,193,000. The estimate 
for 1956 is $3,178,000. This shows a decrease of $15,000. Give us 
an explanation. 

Mr. Hicxry. There is an actual increase in the students in the 
fiscal year 1956 over 1955. A decrease in funds arose primarily from 
the objective of keeping obligations in 1956 to the same level as they 
were in 1954, making allowance for the increase in students. 


NURSE TRAINING FOR ENLISTED WAVES 


Mr. SHepparD. With reference to your explanation reflected in the 
middle paragraph on page 34 of your justifications, am I to assume 
this is a new operation, comparatively speaking? 

Captain ENGELMAN. Yes, it is. In effect, it is a request for 
obligating authority to permit the training of Wave enlisted personnel 


59136—55——_53 
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to become graduate nurses. It has not been done before, and this is g 
request for funds to support that program. If this program is carried 
out, it will be the only way in which an enlisted Wave medical tech- 
nician can become an officer in the Navy. 

Mr. SuepparD. And that program is essential because of a shortage 
of personnel we have heard so much about from time to time? 

Captain ENGELMAN, Yes. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Do you feel that this is an adequate policy to 
pursue to fill the hiatus? 

Captain ENGreLMAN. It is one of the policies, or one of the programs 
we hope to follow to increase the nurse staff. 


TRAINING IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. SuepparpD. We will take up the next item, 2B, ‘Training in 
civilian institutions.” 

Your 1955 estimate was $167,000. The 1956 estimate is $257,000. 
This shows an increase of $90,000. Give us an explanation for the 
increase. 

Captain EnGELMAN. $75,000 of that is the nurse training program 
for Waves. The other $15,000 is spread through a matter of increased 
cost of these courses in civilian institutions. 

Mr. Suepparp. When you are operating within the civilian institu- 
tion aspect of procedure, what do you do? Do you handle this on a 
contract basis at so much per student? What is the formula under 
which you operate? 

Captain EnceLman. Ordinarily it consists of an application to the 
institution for a student to enroll in a specific course. I do not know 
of any instance where we have a contract for a group of students. 
Each is covered by a set of orders. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is individualized instead of being collective? 

Captain Enceitman. That is right. 

Admiral Hocan. They are for subjects in which we cannot train 
our people in our institutions, Mr. Chairman—such as biochemistry, 
psychoanalysis, neurosurgery, preventive medicine, and radiobiology, 

Mr. Norrewu. Are you certain that all the services are going to 
have sufficient hospitals to care for their sick? 

Cpatain EncetmMan. We have every reason to believe that there are 
adequate Army, Navy, and Air Force facilities to care for naval 
personnel. : 

Mr. Suepparp. But so far as you are concerned at the moment, 
your presentations are confined to Navy? 

Captain ENGELMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. And with regard to whatever the Army or the Air 
Force may have, that is purely assumption on your part. Even 
though you have a close liaison, the details of that responsibility are 
vested in those two divisions? 

Captain Encetman. What I meant was if there was a Navy 
patient somewhere near an Air Force hospital, we would assume that 
he would be taken care of. I did not mean to imply that I knew how 
many hospitals the Air Force should have. 

Mr. Suerparp. The gentleman’s question was directed to the total 
aspect of the hospital picture. To get the details you would have to 
refer to the Army aspect and the Navy aspect and the Air Force 
aspect. 
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NUMBER OF SERVICE FACILITIES AND STUDENTS 


Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH. How many service facilities are involved in 
this program? 

Mr. Hickey. Ten Medical Department facilities whose primary 
mission is training. Residency training is conducted in 8 naval hospi- 
tals; interns are trained in 14 naval hospitals. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. How many students do you contemplate 
overall? 

Mr. Hickey. In the fiscal year 1956 we anticipate that we will 
have 9,689 officer and enlisted students. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortuH. What is the comparable figure for the current 
year? 

Mr. Hickey. 8,205. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. In that field you apparently increase over 
what you estimated a year ago because we were given a figure of 7,185. 

Mr. Hickey. That is primarily due to the fact that we find reen- 
listment rates are very low and it is necessary to be constantly replacing 
trained personnel, and we have to increase our training. 

Admiral Hogan. We have also taken on for training more Air 
Force students, such as dental technicians, in our Hospital Corps 
schools. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many civilian institutions are involved 
in project 2B? 

Mr. Hickey. I can give you the number of students but not the 
number of institutions. The number of students will be 757 in 1956 
as compared to 692 in 1955. That covers all institutions throughout 
the country; such as, Johns Hopkins University, Harvard University 
School of Public Health, University of Pennsylvania, and the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Mr. WieeLEswortH. What type of personnel goes to these institu- 
tions for training? 

Mr. Hickry. 255 officers in the Medical Corps; 227 in the Dental 
Corps; 61 in the Medical Service Corps and Hospital Corps, and 179 
from the Nurse Corps, or a total of 722 officers. 

There will be 25 hospital corpsmen and 10 dental technicians, or a 
total of 35 enlisted personnel. That gives you a grand total of 757. 

Admiral Hogan. Many of these training courses for medical officers 
are of short duration—from 1 week to several weeks—such as courses 
given under the auspices of the American College of Surgeons and 
the American College of Physicians. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LECTURES 


Mr. WiaecLeswortu. Last year there was an item requested for 
lectures. Is that out of the picture this year? 

Admiral Hoaan. No, sir. The lectures are a part of the program 
within our naval hospital system for the training of our interns and 
residents. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Is that included in this request here? 

Admiral Hocan. Yes, It appears on pages 26 and 27. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. Which reflects a total of 6,621 in 1954 com- 
pared to 7,600 in 1955, there being about 1,000 more actually in 
iscal 1955 than you estimated when you were here last year. The 
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cost is $50 per lecture. That is the same as the cost in the fiscq| 
year 1955. Why are there 1,000 additional lectures in fiscal 1955? 

Captain ENcELMAN. That is primarily because of an increase jy 
activity in the intern and residency training program that was pos. 
sible in 1955, or planned to be possible in 1955. An additional 1,00) 
lectures were contemplated for that purpose and to procure additional 
lectures at other naval hospitals. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. Who gives these lectures? 

Admiral Hocan. Highly trained civilian specialists. 


MEDICAL SERVICES, SUPPLIES AND EquipMENT AT OTHER Factirtirs 


Mr. SuepparD. We will take up budget activity No. 3. This ap. 
pears on page 36 of the justifications. Your estimate in 1955 was 
$9,100,000. The estimate for 1956 is $8,679,000. This shows a de- 
crease of $421,000. I would like an explanation. 

Admiral Hocan. This is principally due to a reduction in personnel 
on active duty and a necessary reduction of personnel in these areas. 

Mr. SHepparp. And you have adjusted your financial request to 
the workload you will have to contend with? 

Admiral Hoaan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaa.teswortH. What is your obligation figure against the 
$9,100,000? 

Mr. Hickry. As of January 31, $4,639,542. 

Mr. SHepparp. Pursuant to the discussion that we had a few 
moments ago relative to civilian doctor activities, I call your attention 
to the language in the first paragraph on page 36 of your justifications 
which reads as follows: 

These Medical Department activities provide necessary medical and dental 
care for service personnel and eligible supernumeraries, as well as providing 
health services for civilian employees to the extent required and authorized 
by law. 

What is the comparability of that statement with the statement 
that was given us with regard to doctors being supplied in their 
several capacities? Give us your requirements, please. 

Captain ENGeLMAN. Our requirements in this field have in the 
past been determined by the necessity to provide medical supplies 
and equipment and certain technical employees. We never in the 
past had any funds in this activity for physicians, either military or 
civilian, since the military physicians were accounted for in another 
appropriation. In this presentation we are not picking up the 
requirement for funds to pay civilian physicians in this field. 


NONRECURRING PROCUREMENT OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparpD. We will take up your next budget activity, No. 4, 
appearing on page 41 of the justifications. The estimate for 1955 was 
$2,006,000. The estimate for 1956 is $2,409,000, or an increase of 
$403,000. Give us your justification. 

Captain EncetmMan. The budget activity concerns itself with nor 
recurring procurement, and the requirements for 1956 are to provide 
funds for meeting planned programs involving the outfitting of ships, 
providing material for passive defense, and providing funds for 
vehicles, construction and repair equipment, and for major repairs and 
improvements which are in themselves nonrecurring. 
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VEHICLES AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparD. How many vehicles are involved in your shopping 
list, and what are the types? 

Captain ENGELMAN. There are 47 automotive vehicles— 41 ambu- 
lances, and 6 general-purpose trucks. 

There are 40 items of construction and weight-handling equipment 
and 2 items of material-handling equipment. 

Mr. Suepparp. How much of that is new equipment, or new equip- 
ment being utilized for replacement purposes? 

Mr. Hicxny. With respect to the material-handling equipment, it is 
all for replacement purposes. In respect to construction it is all for 
replacement, with the exception of a few pieces such as a new item 
at Camp Pendleton, Calif. 

Mr. SHepparD. What type of equipment is that? 

Mr. Hickey. A hoisting unit. It is a 3%-ton truck hoisting unit. 

Captain ENGELMAN. It is a Dempster dumpster truck for emptying 
trash. 

Mr. Hickey. There are 22 of the ambulances that are replacements. 
The rest are augmentations, 19. 

Mr. SHepparp. I would like for you to supply some figures on the 
extent of mobilization reserve stocks of medical supplies and equip- 
ment that would fall within activity No. 4. 

Mr. Hickey. There are none for the mobilization reserve. 


PASSIVE DEFENSE PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. ANprews. What do you mean by “passive defense program 
requirements’? 

Mr. Hickey. That consists of supplies and in some cases equipment 
that is to be maintained at stations and hospitals, wherever there is an 
accumulation of personnel, to minimize the effect of damage which 
would result from an atomic, biological, or chemical warfare attack. 

Mr. AnpreEws. A big first-aid kit? 

Mr. Hickey. Yes, large quantities of atropine for counteracting 
certain chemicals that are expected. There would be antibiotics and 
burns dressings. 

Admiral Hocan. The greater part of the money is for antibiotics. 

Mr. AnprEws. What about the price of your medical and dental 
supplies? Are prices going up or are they leveling off? What have 
you noticed in the last few months? 

Captain ENGELMAN. Our procurement agency indicates that prices 
are remaining about stable. In some categories of material there are 
some reductions. They are sometimes counterbalanced by increases 
in those items of a technical nature and involving metal. 

Mr. Anprews. How about the wonder drugs? 

Captain Encetman. They tend to come down as use increases. 
Penicillin is very cheap, comparatively speaking. That reduction is 
hot continuing. 

AMBULANCES 


Mr. ANDREws. What about your new ambulances? What do you 
pay for a new ambulance? You are requesting 19. 
Captain EnceLMan. The light type is $4,000. 
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INITIAL OUTFITS 


Mr. WicGcLesworrn. Your request for initial outfits rises from 
$552,000 in 1954 to $920,000 in 1955, and to $1,501,000 in 1956. Why 
do we find such an increase in these initial outfits? 

Captain ENcetmMan. These requirements are related to what the 
Navy is going to do in respect to the activation of new ships, or the 
expansion of new stations. 

Mr. WiacieswortuH. The total number of ships is going to decline, 

Mr. Hickey. The major cause for this increase is $415,000 for 
equipment in connection with a 1,000-bed addition to the naval hos. 
pital at San Diego. 

Mr. WicateswortH. What else is in here? 

Mr. Hickey. There is money for an eight-bed infirmary at the 
Navy air auxiliary station at Mayport, Fla. If you wish, we can in- 
sert in the record a tabulation of all those activations. 

Mr. Wicaiteswortu. I wish that you would do that. There is a 
table I notice on page 44 of the justifications, but it does not break 
it down into the detail that I would like to see. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Activity 4—Initial outfits, fiscal year 1956 


Roisin? ees. Ch... ceedawtd dn bee LU es Jae $292, 000 
inttdal OCCRta Ctniientac th ites ad dt Sheik eee tes 752, 000 
8-bed infirmary, Mayport, Fla._------------------- $22, 273 
1,000-bed hospital, San Diego, Calif_............----. 415, 759 
§-Ded dispensary, Alpany, Ga... ................-. 18, 787 
20-bed infirmary, Edenton, N. C.-..._.---.-------- 41, 658 
Penal, PNM Dh coca beet ii eee 11, 918 
TUE) FeO. OPIN no cu cinicbonsexaeeneece 7, 837 
10-bed infirmary, Fallon, Nev..........-..----.---- 19, 900 
22-bed infirmary, Cecil Field, Jacksonville, Fla__-_-_-- 21, 868 
Communication equipment, Beaufort, N. C________-- 8, 000 
Housing program (furnishings) -__._..........------ 184, 000 
First aid kits, Marine Corps vehicles___._............----------- 10, 000 
rr Gr I ne ee cet k ner nhc a nba 20, 000 
Initial outfite, lst Marine Division....................-...-..... 427, 000 
ene WN ONS Sek nig ee Lid CR 1, 501, 000 


MepicaLt MATERIALS SUPPORT 


Mr. SHepparp. We will now take up budget activity No. 5 appear- 
ing on page 46 of the justifications. It is divided into three subitems. 
The estimate for 1955 was $1,109,000. The estimate for 1956 1 
$1,134,000. This shows an increase of $25,000. 

Admiral Hocan. Yes. 


TECHNICAL SUPPLY FUNCTION 


Mr. SHepparD. We will take up the first subitem, ‘“Technical supply 
function.” Your estimate for 1955 was $187,000. Your estimate for 
1956 is $212,000. This shows an increase of $25,000. Give me the 
necessity for the $25,000 increase. 

Captain Enceuman. This is to provide for that part of the Federal 
cataloging program which applies to medical and dental materials. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is your part of the contribution to the total’ 

Captain Eneetman. That is correct. 
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ARMED SERVICES MEDICAL PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Mr. SHepparD. The next item is the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency. Your estimate for 1955 was $696,000. The 
estimate for 1956 is $714,000. This shows an increase of $18,000. 
Why do you need that inc rease? 

Mr. Hicxry. The requirement under this activity represents the 
Navy’s one-third share of the operating cost of the Armed Services 
Medical Procurement Agency, which is under the executive direction 
of the Army. 

Mr. SHepparD. The Army provides the detailed budgetary justi- 
fication for this program? 

Mr. Hicxny. Yes, sir. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION AND PROCUREMENT PLANNING 


Mr. SHepparp. We will take up the next item, “Industrial mobiliza- 
tion and procurement planning.’”’ Your estimate for 1955 was $226,- 
000. The estimate for 1956 is $208,000. This shows a decrease of 
$18,000. What is your explanation? 

Mr. Hicxry. This activity is also carried out by the Armed Services 
Medical Procurement Agency, and the shift of $18,000 from industrial 
mobilization to the operations of the Agency was a reallocation within 
their total funds. They are staying at the same total level of funds 
but shifting $18,000 from the industrial mobilization fund to the 
requirement for operation of the agency. 


PREPAREDNESS MEASURES FOR MEDICAL CHESTS AND DIES 


Mr. SuHepparp. I notice on page 51 there is $100,000, which ap- 
pears to rest on the results of a study not yet completed. The cost 
factor, therefore, would appear to be an unknown factor. What is 
the answer? 

Captain ENGELMAN. It is true that it is an unknown factor, but 
the best estimate the procurement agency has been able to come up 
with and defend as a part of the total budget is the $100,000 share for 
each of the services. 

Mr. SHepparpb. This is another operation where your contribution 
has been defined by authority other than your own; is that correct? 

Captain EnceLMan. Yes. 

Mr. Hickey. As stated in the justifications, there is involved in 
this study the problem of determining the feasibility of substituting 
a material less critical than aluminum for the chests. At the present 
time they are made of aluminum and they are thinking in terms of 
plastics, or some other suitable material. 

Mr, SHepparD. I do not see why you should have to have research 
work in that field. We are using plastic cases for shells, and if we 
can use them for that operation you ought to be able to use them 
for chests. I do not think that we should have too much difficulty 
in that field. 

Mr. Hickey. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. You should be exposed here toa competitive factor 
in your procurement, if nothing else. 

Mr. Wiaeiteswortu. Do I understand that the overall total for 
both projects 5B and C is justified by the Army? 
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Mr. Hicxry. Yes. They are the executive agent for the Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. So the one-third share of the Navy would 
vary according to the overall total that they may justify? 

Mr. Hickey. Exactly. 


Mepicat Care In NONNAVAL FACILITIES 


Mr. SuepparD. We will take up budget activity No. 6. This ap. 
pears on page 55 of the justifications. Your estimate in 1955 was 
$3,140,000. In 1956 it is $3,131,000. This shows a decrease of 
$9,000. 

Captain ENGeLMAN. There is a reduction in strength which will 
result in fewer of these cases of active duty personnel requiring treat- 
ment in non-naval facilities. 

Mr. Suerparp. And you have arrived at this figure by the same 
method that you arrived at your other figures? 

Mr. Hickey. Yes, as shown on page 57. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. The average number of patients estimated 
declines from 851 to 835, but the number of treatments increases 
slightly; is that right? 

Admiral Hogan. Yes. 

Mr. Hickey. That is due primarily to the Canal Zone. 

Admiral Hocan. We are now paying for our outpatient treatments 
at the Canal Zone that are given at the Canal Zone hospitals. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Why does your cost per day increase in 
respect to the neuropsychiatric cases? That is fixed by the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Admiral Hogan. It is fixed by the Bureau of the Budget. 


CARE OF THE DEAD 


Mr. SHepparp. We will take up budget activity No. 7. This 
appears on page 58 of the justifications. In 1955 the estimate was 
$854,000. The estimate in 1956 is $710,000. This shows a decrease 
of $144,000. This is a situation over which we have no control and 
I presume your estimates are predicated upon the general assumptive 
premise you have used heretofore? 

Admiral Hocan. The experience factor and the fact that mortality 
rate in the Naval Armed Forces today is lower than ever in history. 

Mr. SHeprarpD. For which we can all be grateful. 

Admiral Hocan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. It would be a wonderful thing if we could drop this 
item from the bill completely. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What is your actual obligation figure against 
this year’s availability? 

Mr. Hickey. Through January 1955, it was $328,668. 

Mr. WieaieswortH. For 7 months? 

Mr. Hickey. Yes. 
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DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will take up the last activity, No. 8, “De »part- 
mental administration,” appearing on page 62 of the justific ations. 
The 1955 estimate was $2,370,000. The 1956 estimate is $2,335,000. 
This shows a decrease of $35,000. 

Mr. Hickey. This activity provides for the personal services, 
civilian personal services, in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
It is anticipated that we will have 462 man-years in 1956, which is the 
same number as in 1955. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why the contemplated reduction? 

Captain ENceELMAN. The contemplated reduction arises from the 
planned return to the 1954 level of expenditures. It is a deliberate 
attempt to plan, in 1956, bureau operations that will cost no more 
than they did in 1954. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You are taking an arbitrary position here irrespec- 
tive of what your workload may develop? 

Captain Encetman. I am afraid that we are. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will insert at this point in the record civilian 
personnel tables similar to previous years. 
(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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Mr. Suepparp. It has been very nice to have had you with us 
You have been very responsive to our inquiries and you have bee, 
able to save us some extra hours because of the rapidity of you 


responses. We are very grateful for that. -— 
The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorroy 

morning. + i 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING M 
3. Sp 
WITNESSES ge 
CAPT. JOSEPH A. McHENRY, CEC, USN, DEPUTY AND ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 
CAPT. NORMAN J. DRUSTRUP, CEC, USN, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU 
OF YARDS AND DOCKS 
JOHN W. COCHRANE, MANAGER, BUDGET BRANCH, BUREAU 0? 
YARDS AND DOCKS 
REAR ADM. SHERMAN R. CLARK, USN, DIRECTOR, SHORE ESTAB. 
LISHMENT DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, OF. 
FICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (LOGISTICS 
REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROIL. 
LER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 7 
REAR ADM. HAROLD P. SMITH, USN, PROSPECTIVE ASSISTANT § \um 
COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS Aver 
CAPT. WALTER M. FOSTER, USN, CHIEF STAFF OFFICER 
Amounts available for obligation ( 
—_—_—— - —— -- — — = - Pers 
| 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
a = ssiprachenneiacediarttiecencinbnciibaadunhihais Anda Meeicioinatiad ksi Reeseannie nc | 
Appropriation or estimate. _.............-.--- Hi ix esta eee $116, 000,000 | $104, 294,000 | $122, 500, 0 
Reimbursements from other accounts_ --_- | 2,901,503 | 24,083,910 | 17, 159, 00 
Anticipated payments to be received in future ye ars from re- | 
serve balance, sec. 110, Public Law 778-._-......--- ae 4, 000, 000 OF 
Total available for obligation_.........----- diiox 137, 901, 503 | “132, 377, 910 i 139, 659, 00 . ‘ 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings-_.--....----- oocgssl em beE SON PE [3s :  ¢ 
ORIEN SIIION i. on koa nhc cod ctc-n- es | 119, 943, 792 132, 377, 910 139, 659, ON 0 : 
Comparative transfer from— | 07 
“ MAPCTONS QIit INCUILMM, INONY 2-5 dincccnunosencece-nesl 172, 000 |... ‘ ® § 
“Navy personnel, gener al expe aS a 2, 769, 601 | 450, 000 09 EF 
“Ships and facilities, ae ee eee ae = 3, 047, 384 2, 975, 000 0 1 
“‘Service-wide operations, Navy’ — Hitt 103, 000 | 4,000 |_. 6b 1 
“Service-wide supply and fins ince, Ni wy’ 10, 571, 252 3, 221, 000 | _- 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Research and deve lopme nt, Ni avy” —2, 937, 082 | - 
"Tilel ODUBAONE didn deco She cons Cate See | 133, 669, 947 139,027,910 | 139, 659, ( 
I 





Note.—The obligated balance shown in the ‘‘Analysis of Expenditures”’ schedule takes account of antic: 


June 30, 1956, $1 million, (g § 


(0 


I 

05 F 

pated payments from reserve balances under sec. 110, Public Law 778, as follows: June 30, 1955, $4 milliou, Hor 
E 
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Obligations by activities 


1954 actual 


Description 











Direct Obligations 


$16, 085, 886 

87, 079, 080 
, 668, 163 
854, S11 
941, 612 


1. Engineering services - - - 
» Maintenance and operation of shore establishments 
3. Spec ial proc aneuent : 

4 Construction battalion lg BAER. 3. 


5, Departmenté 11 administration. __- ‘ Re 4, 


_ 


116, 659, 552 


Total direct obligations... -- 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


1. Engineering services 238, 907 


9 Maintenance and operation of shore establishments. . _- 10, 770, 584 
4 Special procurement - - - a 5, 999, 858 
Departmental administration - 1, 046 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other acce@nts............... i acnbtnsiacn sabes : 17, 010, 395 


| eee 133, 669, 947 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual 


BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


Summary of Personal Services 


1955 estimate 


$15, 910, 000 
80, 054, 000 
5, 119, 000 
4, 727, 000 
5, 134, 000 


110, 944, 000 


300, 000 
13, 793, 910 
13, 990, 000 


28, 083, 910 


139, 027, 910 


1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions._........_-.- . 22, 976 22,015 
Average number of all employees- pee tea eee 19, 276 19, 253 
Number of employees at end of year_.-............._--- 19, 265 | 19, 236 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
BVO BEE Bitiracieaateenyens ccenes $4, 462 $4, 576 
Average grade_. el ere a eae GS-6.2 GS-6.3 
Ungraded positions: “Average s salary ceeeeeeees $3, 709 $3, 752 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions a ci a i $76, 590,290 | $77, 112, 206 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - 277, 995 296, 400 
Payment above basic rates____._-__- 2, 052, 303 | 2, 200, 513 | 
Total personal service obligations. ...............____- 78, 920, 588 79, 609, 119 
Direct = 
ahs |. | Se te: Ore ee : 76, 474, 313 77, 135, 594 | 
ae ee en a ee ‘ 1, 356, 734 | 1, 492, 485 
3 Transportation of things....__.____- 3, 713, 389 | 3, 622, 211 
0 Communication services................--.------ - 509, 934 | 518, 584 | 
05 Rents and utility services.............-......-.- 2, 866, 915 3, 045, 414 
6 Printing and reproduction 5s } 632, 781 








07 Other contractual services. ...........--.......-.- 8, 3f 73 3, 539, 751 
0S Supplies and materials__........___- 18, 312, 932 16, 230, 882 
oe ee  cecwaac 4, 289, 925 4, 360, 168 
WO Tats ST NNO oon oo ohn nn nc ceeecsecenence 15, 275 10, 109 
15 Taxes and assessments__....-.--.---- aie 238, 921 300, 021 
Total divest obligations... ....................... 116, 628, 286 _110,§ 888, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | i 
‘ Accounts 
(1 Personal services..___. 5 Le ai 4 2, 446, 275 | 2, 473, 525 
05 Rents and utility services_____- eee va bene save 2,936,053 | 5, 261, 079 
(7 Other contractual services. ._.___- x 3, 511, 483 | 3, 518, 199 | 
‘8 Supplies and materials________- 2, 107, 726 2, 829, 107 
HON ek ee 6, 008.858 | 14, 002,000 | 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
WR ak wes cnet hake 17, 010, 395 28, 083, 910 
i RMI gt 52 oo 8 oe cece as seco: 133, 638, 681 


138, 97 ‘1, , 910 


1956 estimate 


$15, 984, 
87, 360, 
7, 418 
6, 567 
5, 171, 


000 
000 
000 
, 000 
000 


122, 500, 000 


250 
10, 909, 
6, 000, 


000 
000 
000 


17, 159, 000 


139, 659, 000 


1956 estimate 


22, 059 
19, 209 
19, 198 


$4, 600 
GS-6.3 


$3, 758 


$77, 278, 842 
297, 250 
2, 253, 674 


79, 829, 766 





8, 313, 874 
18, 934, 945 
8, 134, 843 
10, 109 
306, 774 


122, 475, 000 


2, 473, 525 
5, 743, 929 

93, 199 
2, 836, 347 
6, 012, 000 


7, 159, 000 


139, 634, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 




















Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
pe ppt heii unineme hats atin . 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ‘ 
Total number of permanent positions Si de icleeiniiaianiote as ieee 1 Pie ences es... 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..............-......]........-.-.-- iiss. 
Average number of all employees. --..................-..---..- 1 Dae. 
Number of employees at end of year.........---..------------|-------------- fe... . 
Average salaries and grades: a 03 
General schedule grades: 04 
MR nasa diernniiiiacOsiaccancdunndceshe’ $3, 110 1 
Pe ain ncercctrsiccc cds nasnncnaddsgeeOdutiersles GS-3.0 Cbs tis........... 7 
01 Personal services: me 2 
ORRIN od oo ck. i ncenckiedeatuceee ~ $4,512 AM... - 
Positions other than permanent. .................-.--.--- 557 TET isiewencsnees. i 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__._.......-.------ 12 ida eecicasus " 
TORE PUTRI ITE iin enn nnc testis 5, 081 SE eine sn sinc nse 
CI so sh SI Oe on eee nbd cc cdinaidiseincnwakédediadadawuamebed sucess. 
ee na sew eninieipesinmamandmin EE ilaasatinaces 
OB Ws sn a Soccer ccc cece ec cnnee jecwucconcesenw Ge ee ions... 01 
07 Other contractual services..........-..-....---.....------ 18 SE kipasiniiision ain 05 
Gp pene tier MINNIS ooo cc aib ac nnccacucaccceten 462 ibis onseai~ nics 07 
OD. I a chi sd es on oho cceuusinuyenltiewebibaaned re vines acc 08 
IST A Ieee 32 9 aerial 09 
PII cnnaxtrictmmnlostoscudgacceasnbenetahess 5, 593 i! 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Total number of permanent positions__...............-..-..-- 2 2 2 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...............-.--.-]-...---.--..-- Os —_ 
Average number of all employees... ............------.--..---- 2 3 2 
Number of employees at end of year. .-.....-.---.------------ 2 2 2 
Average salaries and grades: am 
General schedule grades: 
I 5: i si bash cannathecutadeebasdetnascsceen $4, 931 $5, 021 $5, 058 
De ir aeunisl bisa maaaeadaswsediadaascbae GS-7.3 GS-7.4 GS-7.4 _ 
Ungraded positions: Average salary...............---.--.-- $3, 646 $3, 862 $3, 876 01 
01 Personal services: AC 
PI III. tetnciintdbinwiencantesqunenacun $7, 985 $7, 312 $7, 312 Ol 
Positions other than permanent-_..............------- 120 1, 105 105 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__.........--.--- 36 30 30 
Payment above basic rates......-..------------------- 53 53 53 o 
Total personal services.............-.--------------- 8, 194 8, 500 7, 500 | 
Oe I anc in ance nadaginn puvnllnkmicn piallhnes npn auaes minke Dic. jakensenn de adladsuneesanssse Re 
03 Transportation of things............-.----.------.-.------ ON es Sree Pe 
Oe ee i ciinncuiailids antanannemane wen 720 600 600 
07 Other contractual services. .........-..--.---------------- 878 1, 000 1, 000 0) 
OD: . Se BIN SII nc ceicedihecacenaccareencoces 868 900 900 0! 
De SI ie cintnitn te teiwineasaverunecncoce Wladicacnsske ches tekaeewedsnes 
Total ODNGSONE 022 ncn cnnsedasen-ccncnnenecenerenneee- 10, 673 11, 000 10, 000 E 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
OT . CURSE COMI ROTL BIT TINNG a. onins dcitcticcnscneccnssnccensene $15, 000 $15, 000 $15, 000 aa 
SUMMARY 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent positions_................-.------ 22, 979 22, 022 22, 061 a 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions .....................]----.-.------- RN aeediteis: 
Average number of all employees. .-.........--..-------------- 19, 279 19, 264 19,211 
Number of employees at end of year. _.....-....--.----------- 19, 267 19, 241 19, 200 
r —L——SSS}:-—_Oo=—OEESOQS=_ a 
Average salaries and grades: | te 
General schedule grades: 
ON Chak 5 nn hatnsncnerennsicecscecccncen oun $4, 462 $4, 576 | $4, 600 
IE hss, icitihnirce oman nenianiieg picecunonaaeee GS-6.2 GS-6.3 | GS-6.3 u 
Ungraded positions: Average salary.........-..--...--.--- $3, 709 $3, 752 i $3, 788 
Personal service obligations: j | A 
RIAN AG DOIN iit 5 ib oki dEES Chis conn ncencenonedess $76, 602, 787 | $77, 139, 016 | $77, 286, 154 v 
Positions other than permanent_-_...........-.....-------- 677 8, 901 105 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base... .....-- whennentens 278, 043 296, 505 297, 280 
PIES BOUTO CI i ie venccimescnnitcccessnndccen 2, 052, 356 2, 200, 566 2, 253, 727 
Total personal service obligations.................-.----- 78, 933, 863 79, 644, 988 79, 837, 26 
==———————SS= |— ——————————— 





| 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 


——$—$—$———— 


SUMMARY—Continued 
Direct Obligations 

01 Personal services 
(2 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
15 


Tre ansportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment_ 

Lands and structures 
Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Pewee ss See sane ee cet ot Se | 


pe age ee a ee ee ees eee 
7 Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Total obligations 


1954 actual 


$76, 487, 588 
1, 356, 735 

3, 713, 396 
510, 654 

2, 866, 915 
452, 575 

8, 413, 269 
18, 314, 262 
4, 289, 925 
15, 275 


238, 958 


$77, 171, 463 
1, 493, 109 
3, 622, 211 

519, 259 

3, 046, 038 

632, 781 

3, 555, 811 

16, 232, 430 
4, 360, 636 

10, 109 


f 
1955 estimate | 


300, 153 | 


1956 estimate 


77, 363, 741 
1, 482, 893 
3, 658, 211 

527, 922 
3, 123, 512 
626, 276 
8, 329, 874 

18, 935, 845 

8, 134, 843 
10, 109 
306, 774 





116, 659, 552 52 | 


110, 944, 000 | 


122, 500, 000 








2, 446, 275 
2, 936, 053 
3, 511, 483 
2, 107, 726 
6, 008, 858 


17, 010, 395 
133, 669, 947 





Analysis of expenditures 


Obligated balance brought forward 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Adjustment in obligations of prier years 

Obligations transferred to ‘‘Research and Development, 
Navy” pursuant to Public Law 458 

Reimbursements...._- 

Payments anticipated in prior years from reserve ‘balance, sec. 
110, Public Law 778------- 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account - 

Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


| 28, 083, 910 


2, 473, 525 
5, 261, 079 
3, 518, 199 
2, 829, 107 
14, 002, 000 





139, 027, 910 


2, 473, 525 
5, 743, 929 

93, 199 
2, 836, 347 
6, 012, 000 


17, 159, 000 


139, 659, 000 





1954 actual 


$109, 009, 905 
“119, 943, 792 


1955 estimate 


$19, 242, 158 
11. 950, 000 
132, 377, 910 


1956 estimate 


$25, 124, 848 
"139, 659, 000 





228, 953, 697 


—3, 765, 289 
—19, 242, 158 


180, 053, 808 


88, 788, 416 
91, 265, 392 





163, 570, 068 | 


—25, 124, 848 | 


110, 000, 000 


89, 500, 000 
20, 500, 000 





Mr. SHEepparD. The committee will come to order. 
We have with us this morning Capt. Joseph A. McHenry, who, I 
assume, is representing the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 


Captain McHenry. Yes. 


—1, 205, 805 | -- 
— 24, 083, 910 | 





164, 783, 848 
— 253, 874 


—17, 159, 000 


—39, 370, 974 


105, 000, 000 


91, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 


Mr. Suepparp. Do you have a prepared statement that you wish 


to make? 
Captain McHenry. I do. 


As you know, 


Admiral 


Perry is 


unavoidably absent, and I will present his statement for him. 


Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would make the presentation. 


will not interrupt you. 


We 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Captain McHenry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
I am pleased to appear before this committee and report on the 
programs of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, and to present our plans 
for the fiscal year 1956 as financed from the appropriation ‘“Ciyj] 
engineering, Navy.” This is an annual appropriation. 

The funds that will be required to support the programs under this 
appropriation in fiscal year 1956 total $122,500,000. This appropri- 
ation consists of five budget activities, each of which I will discuss 
briefly. 

For the first budget activity, “Engineering services,” an amount of 
$15,984,000 is required for support of technical engineering services 
provided to the entire Naval Shore Establishment including Marine 
Corps installations. These fiscal year 1956 requirements represent 
a net increase of $74,000, or less than one-half of 1 percent (0.046 
percent) as compared to the funds available for this budget activity 
in fiscal year 1955. This net increase of $74,000 results from increased 
support requirements in order to insure that the facilities included in 
the Navy industrial mobilization reserve plant program are main- 
tained satisfactorily and properly managed. ‘The increase for this 
program for the fiscal year 1956 amounts to $199,000, which has been 
largely offset by a net reduction of $125,000 in other programs in this 
activity. 

Budget activity 2 provides for the maintenance and operation of 
specific shore establishments for which $87,360,000 is requested in the 
fiscal year 1956. This activity is considered of especial importance 
as the purpose of the establishments financed from this program is 
primarily to support requirements of the active and reserve fleets. 
There is an increase of $7,306,000 in fiscal year 1956 over the funds 
available for this budget activity in the fiscal year 1955. The prin- 
cipal areas of the increase are as follows: 


1. Maintenance dredging, naval base, Norfolk “th $2, 085, 000 
2. Deferred maintenance projects recuired in fiscal year 1956 (de- 
tailed list by acti ities is available upon request) -__- . 2, 188, 000 


3. An increase for the Navy housing program for deferred mainte- 
nance projects, additional recurring maintenance and operating 
costs, and support of newly acauired housing units_____-_-_--_ 2, 823. 000 


Budget activity 3, “Special procurement,” provides for major pro- 
curements financed from this appropriation. The items procured in 
this activity are in support of navywide programs. The funds re- 
quested for fiscal year 1956 indicate an increase of $2,299,000 as com- 
pared with the funds provided for this activity in fiscal year 1955. 
This increase provides for the procurement of replacement vehicles 
throughout the Naval Establishment, additional warfare defense 
material and equipment, replacement moorings for active fleet units, 
and other miscellaneous items. As there are several detailed programs 
comprising this budget activity, I will not go into further explanation 
at this time. However, shopping lists and status of programs will be 
fully presented and explained if desired. 

Budget activity 4 is concerned with support of the construction 
battalions (Seabees). There is an increase in this program for the 
fiscal year 1956 of $1,840,000 over the funds provided for the fiscal 
year 1955. The major increase in this program is a new item of 
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$1,200,000 for a special mobile construction battalion project. The 
balance of the increase represents funding required for increased out- 
fitting of active construction battalions and equipment to replace 
items worn out through usage by these battalions. 

Budget activity 5 of this appropriation provides for the support 
of departmental administration of the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
in Washington, D. C. There is a comparatively small increase of 
$37,000 requested in the fiscal year 1956 which provides for increased 
personnel costs. There is no increase in employment. 

In closing, I assure you that in presenting this 1956 budget request 
for the appropriation “Civil engineering, Navy,’ I have made every 
effort to effect economies wherever possible. The funds requested 
have been carefully considered and reviewed, and are necessary in 
support of the functions assigned to the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
under this appropriation. 

As of January 31, 1955, obligations and commitments total 
$83,633,396 as compared to the fiscal year 1955 appropriation of 
$104,294,000. The balance of $20,660,604 representing less than 20 
percent of the appropriation will be fully obligated prior to the end 
of the fiscal year. 

Mr. SHepparp. Gentlemen, unless there is objection, I would like 
to proceed with the inquiry pertaining to the green sheets, and then 
when the witness is passed we can take up questions on the general 
statement and the green sheets. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert into the record at this point pages 2 and 3, and 4 to 6, 
inclusive, of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Civit ENGINEERING, Navy 


Appropriation introduction 


| Fiscal year Fiscal] year Fiscal] year 





| 1954 1955 1956 
PE I 253232 og) docks eas ges cua. ee .--| $139, 407, 341 | $139, 027, 910 $139, 659, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements- - - ‘ 17, 010, 395 28, 083, 910 | 17, 159, 000 
_ Total obligations payable from appropriated funds-- | 122,396,946 | 110,944,000 | 122, 500, 000 
Net adjustments (transfers, balances, etc.) _- we .---| —7, 306, 946 —6, 650, 000 
Appropriation or estimate. -_-._.-...-.------- Ecamiei Sie ote 115, 000, 000 104, 294,000 | 122, 500, 000 


| 


By law, Navy regulations, and directives, the Bureau of Yards and Docks is 
assigned various duties and responsibilities related to civil and allied engineering 
functions. These technical responsibilities apply to the entire Naval Establish- 
ment. In general, the funds appropriated during the fiscal year 1955, were pro- 
gramed in accordance with the latest available factual information and these funds 
are the base for attaining the estimates for fiscal year 1956 in accordance with the 
Navy program objectives and other directives and information. Further, the 
estimates have been prepared with the basic objectives of maintaining and oper- 
ating the Naval Establishment as economically as possible consistent with planned 
naval strength and activity. 

The funds requested herein for the fiscal year 1956 are $11,556,000 more than 
those provided during the fiscal year 1955. This results in a total request for the 
fiscal year 1956 of $122,500,000 as compared with $110,944,000 for fiscal year 1955. 
It should be pointed out that the increase in the funds being requested in the fiscay 


54 


59136—55 
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year 1956 of $11,566,000 is distributed to each of the five budget activities under pe 
this heading. Discussion of these increases as applies to each budget activity wi] m 
be seen on subsequent pages. of 
The appropriation ‘‘Civil engineering, Navy” supports various functions con- in 
cerned with the technical supervision of inspection and maintenance of the public 
works, public utilities, and transportation and construction equipment of the fi 
Naval Establishment: To accomplish these responsibilities, funds are required he 
for the support of the district public works offices located in the various nava| sl 
districts at a level consistent with the demands of field activities. Funds are also 
required for the maintenance and operation of such activities as publie works vi 
centers, construction battalion centers, public works departments of various b 
naval stations, 30,810 units of Navy housing and other facilities. In addition, 
funds are included for the operational support and equipment for construction B 
battalion units which are primarily concerned with advanced base construction, € 
It is considered that the funds requested are the minimum which will enable the ct 
Bureau of Yards and Docks to carry out its engineering, technical, and other 
responsibilities in connection with the maintenance and operation of the Shore 
Establishment at the planned naval activity level of operation during the fiscal 
year 1956. 
Summary of obligations by budget activity 








tat ett h 
1954 obliga- | 1955esti- | 1956esti- |P!usor minus) Justifi 
No. Budget activity oa" coon aan difference | cation t 
(1956-1955) page | 
1 | Engineering services--------- $16, 108,007 | $15,910,000 | $15, 984, 000 +$74, 000 7 fi 
2 | Maintenance and operation 
of shore establishments. ___- 87, 095, 427 80, 054, 000 87, 360,000 | +7, 306,000 15 
3 | Special procurement. --.----.-- 10, 383, 754 5, 119, 000 7,418,000 | +2, 299, 000 7 f 
4 | Construction battalion sup- 
SN ies ein eda amcnmices 3, 931, 451 4, 727, 000 6, 567,000 | +1, 840, 000 32 a 
5 | Departmental administra- 
inccisis tienes eit 4, 878, 307 5, 134, 000 5, 171, 000 +37, 000 37 ‘ 
Total obligations.......| 122,396,946 | 110,944,000 | 122, 500,000 | +11, 556,000 |._..._.... ‘ 
Deduct obligations July 1, fi 
to Nov. 30, 1954......-..-.. —5, 737, 394 0 0 Dtitenidens I 
Total obligations pay- 
able from  appro- ] 
priated funds-____._- 1 116, 659, 552 | 2 110,944,000 | 122,500,000 | 11, 556, 000 |.......... 
a 
1 Includes net comparative transfers of $13,726,155. ¢ 
2 Includes net comparative transfers of $6,650,000. g 
Justification of summary of obligations by budget activity for fiscal year 1956 
The major changes and differences in each of the five separate activities between 
the fiscal years 1955 and 1956 are highlighted below: 
Budget activity 1—Engineering services.—The funds requested for fiscal year 
1956 reflect a total net increase of $74,000 as compared to the funds approved for 
the same functions in the fiscal year 1955. The major increase, $199,000, is 
required to maintain adequately those naval industrial reserve plants which are 
the mobilization responsibility of this Bureau. The district public works offices ( 
and the technical engineering studies are being maintained at a level slightly 
lower than that approved in the fiscal year 1955. oe 
Budget activity 2—Maintenance and operation of shore establishments.—This 
budget activity provides funds for this Bureau’s responsibilities with regard to 
the maintenance and operation of the Naval Establishment. The minimum 
funds necessary to maintain and operate the activities and functions in this budget 
activity reflect an increase of $7,306,000 as compared to the costs of maintaining 


and operating these activities and functions in the fiscal year 1955. Of this 
increase, $5,730,838 represents the required funding for projects that have been 
deferred due to lack of adequate funds and $1,575,162 represents an increase in 
recurring maintenance and operating costs resulting from increased personnel 
costs and other related costs. The funds included for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of specific field activities are based upon known requirements determined by 
careful analysis of annual estimates on improved estimate forms. ’ 
Budget activity 3—Special procurement.—This budget activity is the major 
procurement activity under this appropriation. It includes the procurement of 
such items as passenger carrying vehicles for the entire Navy, equipment and 
material for mobilization reserve, warfare defense material and equipment, trans- 








ll 
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portation charges in connection with the intra-Navy movement of equipment and 
material as directed by the Bureau of Yards and Docks, and other specific items 
of procurement for which this Bureau is technically responsible. There is a total 
increase of $2,299,000 over the funds approved for the fiscal year 1955. 

Inasmuch as each project in t! is budget activity reflects an increase in the 
fiscal year 1956 over the funds provided for the fiscal year 1955, no highlight is 
being presented here by project. Detailed justifications will be provided on 
subsequent pages of this justification book. 

Budget activity 4—Construction battalion support.—This budget activity pro- 
vides operational and equipment support of construction battalions in the field, 
both overseas and continental United States. 

Budget activity 5—Departmental administration.—Funds in support of this 
Bureau located in Washington, D. C. are included in an amount of $37,000 in 
excess Of those approved in fiscal year 1955, which represents increased salary 
costs for departmental personnel. 


COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. With reference to the green sheets, I would like to 
have a brief explanation of each of the comparative transfers shown. 

Captain McHenry. If I may, I would like to refer the question to 
the manager of the Budget Branch of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. Cocurane. The comparative transfers in this program for the 
fiscal year 1955 amounted to $6,650,000. 

They are composed of transfer for the Naval Station, San Diego, 
from the Bureau of Ships and Bureau of Naval Personnel in the 
amount of $3,425,000. 

The next item is the transfer of $4,000 for the Naval Station at 
New Orleans, which was from “Service-wide operations” appropriation 
for license tests. The function was transferred to the Public Works 
Department. 

We have another item here of transportation of things from the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, ‘‘Service-wide supply and finance’”’ 
appropriation, of $3,530,000. We have two outgoing transfers, one 
of $259,000 and one of $50,000, which are transfers of functions of 
storekeepers and cataloging. 

That composes the net comparative transfer of $6,650,000. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. SHepparpD. With reference to the second green sheet, what are 
the reimbursements? They are rather sizable. From whom do they 
come and for what? 

Mr. Cocurane. What year would you like, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Suepparp. Take up the last 2 years. 

Mr. Cocurane. In 1955 we have a sale of utilities which totals for 
budget activity No. 1, $300,000; budget activity No. 2, $13,793,910; 
and for procurement we have cash sales of equipment, $13,990,000, 
which totals the entire 1955 reimbursements. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Sales to whom, generally? 

Mr. Cocurane. Well, our sales of equipment are from the mobiliza- 
tion reserve normally, and they are sales to other Department of 
Defense installations as well as cash sales under Public Law 152. 

The matter of sales is for rotation purposes so we reprocure with 
the reimbursements to keep our stock as current as possible. 

The 1956 reimbursements are composed of $250,000 in budget 
activity No. 1, “Utilities”; budget activity No. 2, $10,909,000 for 
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sale of utilities and services. Special procurement on sale of equip- 
ment, $6 million. That totals the reimbursements for the fiscal year 
1956, sir. 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SHEepparD. We will refer to page 3 of your green sheets. | 
note a number of civilian employees, and the number is rather stable 
as among the 3 years. What has been the reduction in employment 
under this item in the past several years? Take the past 3 years? 

Mr. Cocurane. Our man-years for the last 3 years are as follows: 
1954, 19,279; 1955, 19,264; 1956, 19,211. 

Mr. SHepparD. Would you assume that you have about reached 
the bottom based upon the present Navy strength program? 

Captain Drustrup. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SuHepparD. I notice in the next to the last line at the bottom 
of page 3, ““Payment above basic rates.” 

Now, this seems to be up in 1956 as compared with 1955 and 1954. 
What is the reason for that, please? 

Mr. Cocurane. Mr. Chairman, the payment above basic rates is 
composed of three items. The first one is overtime. The amount is 
$1,201,404, as compared to the amount in 1955 of $1,178,000. 

The next item is night work differential pay, which is $5,000 less 
in 1956. 

Mr. SuHepparD. When you refer to “night work,’’ why is not that 
classified as overtime? The normal assumption is that it would be. 

Mr. Cocurane. Overtime is time over basic workweek of 40 hours, 
Night work is a premium given to people who work on night shifts. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How much is requested for that? 

Mr. Cocurane. $270,678 in 1956 and $275,177 in 1955. 

The next item is foreign service pay. In 1956 the amount was 
$781,645. In 1955 the amount was $746,999. 

The two totals for the three items are, in 1956, $2,253,727 as 
opposed to the 1955 figure of $2,200,566. 


STATUS OF 1955 APPROPRIATION AS OF JANUARY 31, 1955 


Mr. SHepparD. What have you obligated to the latest date avail- 
able? Do you have it by activities? 

Mr. Cocurang. Yes. The obligations for the appropriation, 
“Civil engineering, Navy, 1955’, as of January 31, budget activity 
No. 1, $8,738,874. 

Mr. SHepparD. Just give the total and put a tabulation in by 
activities. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Cocurane. The total obligations are $61,336,901, or 59 per- 
cent of the appropriated amount. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What about the estimates in the printed bill? 
Are they still firm as to obligations for this year? 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Anprews. [ have no questions. 


POSITIONS AND MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. Why do you carry an increase in your total 
number of permanent positions if your man-years are dropping off? 

Mr. Cocurane. The total number of permanent positions as you 
will see, has dropped since 1954, from 22,979.to 22,061. 

Mr. Wice.teswortnH. But in 1955, the current year, they are 
recorded as 22,022, or 39 less than you are requesting in 1956, and yet 
the man-year figures you gave us are off about 53. 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes. The difference is that we have more ap- 
proved positions than we had man-years over the year. 

Mr. Wicciesworts. Why are you asking for them? 

Mr. Cocnrane. That is merely a ceiling requirement. The money 
is against 19,200 man-years. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Why do not the man-year figures you give 
us now agree with the figures that were given a year ago? 

Mr. Cocurane. In a fluctuating program we have to hire for the 
requirements. ‘This is primarily a service organization. We render 
support to the entire Naval Shore Establishment, and our workload 
fluctuates with the workload of the shore establishments. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. When you were here before the committee 
last spring you gave us a man-year figure for 1954 which was 18,526. 
Now you tell us it is 19,279. You estimated for 1955 when you were 
here before 18,196 and now you tell us it is 19,264. 

Mr. Cocnrane. Yes. We have had comparative transfers of 
personnel in connection with the naval station, San Diego. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. In this current year? 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes. This comparative transfer formerly ap- 
peared in another appropriation. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. That would not explain the difference. I 
assume your overall request is based upon the number of man-years 
estimated, is it not? 

Mr. CocHrane. Yes. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Therefore, if you are 4 or 5 percent out of the 
way in your estimate, that would be reflected in the total. I suppose 
that it will be explained when we get to it, but according to page 4 of 
the green sheets I notice that you are requesting an increase of 
$190,000, or something like that, for personal services, although the 
man-year figure is dropping off, and I notice that you have a very 
large increase for other contractual services, from $3,555,811 to 
$8 329,874. 

You also have an increase from $16,232,430 to $18,935,845 in 
supplies and materials, and you have an increase from $4,360,636 to 
$8,134,843 in your equipment. 

Without dealing with the other items that I have referred to, why 
should your personal services show an increase of approximately 
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$190,000 when you have just told us that the estimated man-years 
will be 53 less in the current year? 

Mr. CocHraNne. The total increase is $190,000. It reflects the 
increase in the rates for overtime approved by the Congress last year 
and wage board increases for per diem employees. 


FUNCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


Mr. OstertaGc. What is the principal function of your Bureau? 

Captain McHenry. The Bureau of Yards and Docks is charged 
under Navy regulations with the design, construction, and mainte- 
nance of the public works and public utilities of the Naval Establish- 
ment. 

Mr. OstertaG. Do you operate all over the world? 

Captain McHenry. Yes—and with the acquisition, custody, and 
disposition of all real estate interests of the Navy; with the adminis- 
tration of personnel and industrial transportation. By industrial 
transportation, I mean trucks and things of that nature, automotive 
transportation. Also with the financial support and technical support 
for the construction battalion establishment numbering approximately 
10,800 enlisted men. 


CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. OstertTAG. Does this activity primarily involve civilian 
personnel rather than military? 

Captain McHenry. Yes. Both are involved. 

Mr. OstrertaGc. What is the comparison of these two classifications 
in total numbers? Do you have figures showing the military person- 
nel in your Bureau? 

Captain McHenry. I can give them to you precisely for the 
record. Military personnel, including officers who are officers of the 
Civil Engineering Corps, 1,827. 

Mr. Ostertac. Will you kindly insert in the record at this point 
your personnel figures applicable to this appropriation? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, 

(The requested table follows:) 


The following is the total personnel employed at or assigned to activities 
financed under this appropriation for the fiscal year 1955: 


iS ar Nae ge lS ak de us isis sh SE ies od ie eee lees = how 11, 687 
a ae ee 19, 264 
re. Orang ere hea REA AG, td ie ene ee hare Pie oe 30, 951 


The salaries of military personnel are paid by the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
EMPLOYMENT OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ostertac. You do employ indigenous personnel in other parts 
of the world, do you not? 

Captain McHenry. Yes. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Do you have any particular security problems in 
the employment of indigenous personnel in other countries? What 
arrangements do you follow in employing native personnel? 


Captain McHenry. We use the identical security requirements 
that we use for normal civil-service personnel. If they are in posi- 
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tions that require security clearance, they are given the checks that 
our civil-service personnel are given. National agencies check 
through the FBI, and in foreign countries through the CIA. 

Mr. OstertTaG. You do meet, do you not, the terms of any agree. 
ment that exists with that country, whether it be Italy, France, 
Turkey, or Greece? 

Captain McHenry. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Do you compensate Navy personnel the same as 
all other personnel, or is there a differential? 

Captain McHenry. I would like to defer that question to Captain 
Drustrup. 

Captain Drusrrup. The rates are set in accordance with the pre- 
vailing rates in the civilian communities. There are wage boards 
that make surveys periodically of the prevailing rates, and _ that 
determines the rate that is paid by the Navy to the local personnel. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Ostertac. Your budget amounts to $122,500,000, as I under- 
stand it, plus $17,159,000 reimbursements from other accounts, making 
a total of $139,659,000. 

What do you contemplate will be your unexpended, unobligated 
balance as of July 1? 

Captain Drusrrup. As of July 1, we contemplate that our 1955 
funds will be 100 percent obligated. We would contemplate our 1956 
funds on July 1, 1956, to be 100 percent obligated also. That would 
be our goal. 

As of June 30, 1955, we estimate our expenditures to be $89,500,000, 
out of our total of $104,294,000. 

Mr. Ostrertac. In other words, the difference between $89 million 
and $104 million? 

Captain Drustrup. Will be unexpended. 

Mr. Ostrertac. That amount will be unexpended and carried over 
to the next fiscal year to meet obligations. Is that correct? 

Captain Drustrup. That have been incurred during the fiscal 
year 1955. 

Mr. OstertTaG. What will be the general nature of those obligations 
that will be carried over into the next fiscal year? 

Captain Drustrup. A number of contracts, sir, which have been 
awarded perhaps in May or June, and the work not completed until 
during the summer, contracts for rehabilitation and repair of facilities 
throughout the establishment; some procurement that is put under 
contract before June 30 but delivery is made later, and some reim- 
bursements for utilities that have been sold. 


ADJUSTMENT IN 1954 OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Wiccieswortnu. At the bottom of page 4, which I understand 
has been inserted in the record, under the 1954 obligations I note the 
entry, ““Deduct obligations July 1 to November 30, 1954, $5,737,394. 

What is that item? 

Mr. Cocurane. That is from obligations which we received from 
July 1 through November 30, which were made actually last year but 
were not reflected on the Treasury combined statement as of June 30. 
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Mr. WiegGLeswortu. These were obligations received between July 1 
and November 30,1954? 

Mr. Cocurane. They were obligating documents received after 
June 30. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Why are they reflected as a minus quantity 
in this column? 

Mr. CocHrane. It is an entry which is in there to make the com- 
bined statement balance. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworru. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Drustrup. We would be glad to supply the accounting 
details on this for the record. It was approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget; also the Navy Comptroller. 

Mr. WigeLteswortH. Do you have anything to add to that, Admiral 
Clexton? 

Admiral CLexton. That was due to the requirement that you must 
write on the books as obligations the obligations that are on the books 
as of June 30, 1954, and if they change after that, you have to make 
adjustments in it. That was the requirement. 

Mr. WieaueswortH. Were these obligations actually on the books 
as of June 30, 1954? 

Admiral CLiexton. The $5,737,394 was not, but they were in fact 
obligations since they had already been entered into, and there is a 
time lag between the time the paperwork is done in the field and is 
returned to Washington, D. C. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. I am not clear as to where you draw the line 
as to 1954 obligations. 

Admiral Ciexton. The obligations are really $122,396,946 as of 
November 30, 1954. 

Mr. WiaaieswortH. Do I understand, Admiral Clexton, from 
what has been said that the 1954 obligation figures which are presented 
to this committee at this time are uniformly the figures on the books 
at the close of the fiscal vear, or the figures as revised in the light 
of obligations received subsequently? 

Admiral CLexton. It is the obligations that were on the books as 
of June 30, 1954. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Without revision? 

Admiral CLexton. Without revision. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortn. This presentation is apparently an excep- 
tional presentation? 

Admiral Cuexton. That is correct. 


NATURE OF OBLIGATION FIGURES USED IN BUDGET 


Mr. Cocurane. I would like to make this statement for the record: 
The reason for that is this: The $122,396,946 shown as our November 
30 obligations as of the time this budget was prepared for submission 
to this Congress was the official amount shown at November 30. 
That is the amount that Congress can expect to be paid out of this 
appropriation as officially obligated. In other words, that is the 
amount that this appropriation is obligated to pay for the entire 
fiscal year 1954 appropriation. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that final? 

Mr. Cocurane. That is not final. 
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Mr. ANprEws. When do you get a final figure? 

Mr. Cocurane. The final figure will not be for some time. These 
appropriations are available for obligation in the year of appropriation 
and for 2 succeeding years for payment, and then the funds actually 
revert to the miscellaneous receipts, Treasury Department. This 
can be paid as claims, but we in the Bureau of Yards and Docks can 
pay nothing after the third year. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortn. How long an interval elapses before you know 
what the complete story is in terms of obligations as distinguished 
from expenditures? 

Mr. Cocurane. We do not know until all deliveries have been made 
from contracts entered into during the obligating year. 

Admiral Cuexton. I have an example here which may help. 

Fiscal year 1953 money which is still available for expenditure, is 
still being deobligated, and I find that from June 30, 1954, to January 
31, 1955, the appropriation, ‘‘Civil Engineering, Navy, 1953,’ has 
been deobligated $229,821. This type of reduction in obligations 
goes on continuously in case you have contracts requiring renegotia- 
tion and repricing and so forth. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Pardon the interruption. It is obvious to me you 
have to have some point of cutoff for budget presentation purposes, 
do you not? 

Admiral CLexton. June 30 of each fiscal year. 

Mr. SHEepparpD. So you hit, if I may use that terminology, a figure, 
but the figure cannot be accurate. By the time you have used the 
figure and because of the fluctuating conditions that are connected 
with the operation, you can never have it accurate? 

Admiral CLexton. Never can. 

Mr. SuHepparp. As long as you have a continuity of extended pay- 
ment on contracts and adjustments before final payment? 

Admiral CLtexton. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. This figure is a cutoff figure and you use it for 
bookkeeping cutoff purposes, but it is not supposed to represent the 
immediate status in the category that we are talking about; that is, 
total obligations? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Mr. OsrertaaG. I agree with the chairman in that deduction. It 
is confusing because it is not actual from the standpoint of budget 
determination. 

What we have to consider, as I understand it, is how much money 
is appropriated, how much money is obligated, how much money is 
unexpended, and the unexpended balances that go over into the next 
year and the obligations that are carried over, but perhaps considerable 
money is also transferred over to the next year to meet the obligations 
of the previous year, or for 2 or 3 years previous. Consequently 
bookkeepingwise it is just a matter of how much new money is re- 
quested, the amount of the obligations and how much is unexpended. 
It should be a simple matter of arithmetic to draw a clear picture, 
but when you apply a reduction or deduction from an appropriation 
or an obligation as shown on this table on page 4, it confuses the 
whole picture. 

Admiral Ciexton. It might better be left out of here. I notice it 
is also in the appropriation, service-wide supply and finance. You 
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could have developed this information by merely asking them, ‘“‘What 
are your obligations today?”’ 

Mr. SuepparD. Of course, the confusing aspect emanates from 
what you have in your printed bill, and I quote from page 173: ‘1954 
actual.” If you take the word ‘ ‘actual” and throw it out the window 
it might be more descriptive. 

Admiral CLexton. It is never actual. 

Mr. SHepparD. It can never be actual. The word “actual” is used 
there erroneously. 

If we are going to have a pattern of procedure, let us follow it. Let 
us not have a hit-and-miss situation which is definitely a pattern in 
this budget, because the same technique does not apply to all the 
divisions. Is that correct? 

Admiral CLExton. Only two appropriations have shown this entry. 

Mr. SHepparD. I am not saying this is your responsibility because 
I do not assume it is. Nevertheless, I think the compatability of an 
across-the-board representation would be more clarifying and make it 
much easier to understand the mental acrobatics involved here. 

Admiral Ctexton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REPAIR AND REHABILITATION CONTRACTS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Unless we have further questions, I have a memo- 
randum that was sent to me inquiring into something that should be 
taken up before we pick up budget activity No. 1. 

I would like to have a statement at this point in the record, if you 
please, relative to the issuance of repair and rehabilitation contracts 
with the Bureau of Yards and Docks who are engineers and con- 
tracting agents for the various bureaus who fund the work in their 
budgets. 

At this point in the record I wish you would have someone give me 
a statement of the procedure that falls within the category that I 
have just referred to. 

Captain McHenry. Ifa particular bureau—let us take, for example, 
the Bureau of Aeronautics—has a $30,000 repair and rehabilitation 
project at a naval air station, it may be accomplished in 1 of 2 ways: 
One, they will transfer the funds directly to the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. The Bureau of Yards and Docks will provide the engineering 
services and take bids and award to the lowest conforming bidder and 
contract for the work. The Bureau of Yards and Docks does this 
through the medium of the district public works officer, who will be 
the officer in charge of construction. He, the district public works 
officer, normally appoints the Civil Engineer Corps officer on the 
station, who is the public works officer on the station, as the resident 
officer in charge of construction. His job is to admimister this con- 
tract to see that the contractor provides the repair and rehabilitation 
in accordance with the plans and specifications. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Now, who supplies the plans and specifications for 
the work, the agency who requires the appropriation, or the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks? 

_ Captain McHenry. The Bureau of Yards and Docks. The requir- 
ing agency provides the problem. The Bureau of Yards and Docks 
makes plans and specifications to meet the problem. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Where is the line of demarcation of authority 
drawn, if it is drawn, by and between the requiring agency and the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks once the project has come over to the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks for their consummation? _ Is the authority 
then vested in the Bureau of Yards and Docks for the completion of 
the contract, or is it an interliaison operation by and between the 
ordering agency and the Bureau of Yards and Docks? 

Captain McHenry. The operation is wholly the responsibility of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks and that stems from Navy regulations 
wherein the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks is responsible for 
the design, the construction, the maintenance of the public works and 
public utilities of the Naval Establishment, no matter whose money 
is used. That is the responsibility of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks under regulations. 

Mr. SHepparp. The language is quite clear there, because it per- 
tains to Navy; but in another agency aside from Navy—and you do 
work for other agencies from time to time. 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does the jurisdiction still remain the same? 

Captain McHenry. I will have to go into that a little more. My 
remarks thus far have been with respect to the Naval Establishment 

‘exclusively. 

There is a gray area right at the moment which has just been 
resolved by and between the Bureau and the Air Force, and which 
has the approval of the Navy in the person of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks and we anticipate approval by the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army, wherein there is spelled out in detail the 
manner in which construction will be accomplished for the Air Force 
by either the Corps of Engineers or the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

But to answer briefly your question, the condition is identical 
where the Bureau of Yards and Docks provides services to another 
Naval activity, or to the Air Force, excepting that the Air Force is 
permitted to execute what has been defined in this agreement as 
“surveillance.”” That surveillance is performed always through the 
contracting officer. However, when funds are turned over to the 
construction agent, it remains his complete responsibility to provide 
design and supervision as the requiring agent states his requirements 
to be. 

Mr. Suepparp. We have already on the record the jurisdiction of 
the Navy established under the law within the Navy. 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Then we have injected on top of that the operation 
by and between the Navy and the Air Force. 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there any work that is done in this field wherein 
the Army is the requiring agency? 

Captain McHenry. Wherein the Army requests Navy to perform 
some function? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Captain McHenry. There are areas where the predominant in- 
terest would be Army, where the Navy may have a construction 
requirement and would request the Army to perform it. 

Mr. SuepparD. That is determined by the predominant interest? 

Captain McHenry. That is determined by the requiring agency. 
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Mr. ANDREws. Does your Bureau serve the Navy in the same way 
that the Army engineers serve the Army? 

Captain McHenry. I would not like to answer that, because I do 
not know precisely and in detail the degree to which the Army engi- 
neers serve the Army. But I do know we serve all construction and 
design requirements of the Naval Shore Establishment for public 
works and public utilities. That is our responsibility under the 
regulations. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How lengthy is the regulation that recently came 
over, wherein it sets forth the pattern of procedure, particularly by 
and between the Air Force and the Navy? How extensive is it? 

Captain McHenry. My best recollection is probably 8 to 10 sheets 
of paper. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you furnish the secretary of our committee 
with a copy of that arrangement, please? 

Captain McHenry. I will be happy to do so. At this stage of the 
game it is a paper which has the Bureau of Yards and Docks signature. 
It has been over to us in draft form many times and has been corrected 
in accordance with our recommendations. It has now our approval, 
and certainly the Air Force is for it. 

(Nore.—The material referred to was furnished to the secretary of 
the committee.) 

Mr. SuHepparD. When do you anticipate it will be finalized? 

Captain McHenry. My anticipation is within 30 days it will be 
finalized and published. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You had better give us what you have. 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 


ENGINEERING SERVICES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Pick up budget activity No. 1, ‘Engineering serv- 
ices,” reflected on page 7 of the justifications, wherein your estimate 
for 1955 was $15,910,000 and the request in 1956 is $15,984,000. 
This shows an overall plus of $74,000. 


DISTRICT AND AREA ENGINEERING OFFICES 


This activity is broken down into three component titles. Pick up 
project 1A, ‘District and area engineering offices,’”’ wherein your esti- 
mate for 1955 is $14,200,000 and, in 1956, the request is $14,265,000. 
That reflects an increase of $65,000. 

Proceed with the explanation of the request and the general expendi- 
ture requirement that is presented. 

Mr. Cocurane. The $65,000 is the increase in payment for person- 
nel costs. That is the increase in rates for overtime only. We have 
a man-year figure of 2,427 for all 3 years. There is no increase in 
employment. 


TECHNICAL SUPERVISION OF RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up item 1B, ‘Technical supervision of reserve 
plants,’’ wherein the estimate for 1955 was $290,000, and for 1956 the 
estimate is $489,000. This reflects an increase of $199,000. 

What is this particular increase for; what activities are involved? 
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Mr. Cocurane. The increase of $199,000 is required to support 33 
additional man-years and other administrative costs, to insure that 
the industrial mobilization reserve program has been properly managed 
and administered. b 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the workload this year, last year, and 
anticipated? How many plants; how many people involved, and 
what kind of facilities? Enumerate those, please. 

Mr. Cocurane. That is set forth on page 11 of our justifications. 
Seen there are 196 plants with an approximate value of $2 

illion. 

Captain McHenry. If I may, I would like to give an explanation 
of what seems to be an unusual increase. I would like to refer to 
page 13 of the justifications and take as an example the Fourth Naval 
District. In the first column it indicates the total appropriations 
payable for all naval districts as $267,376. Of that, $66,896 went 
into the Fourth Naval District. 

An effort was made in the Fourth Naval District to beef up the 
administrative procedures to see if we possibly could get into this 
reserve plant system and reflect any alterations to the Government’s 
advantage. At the suggestion of the district public works officer, this 
was accomplished. He asked for more personnel to administer the 
plants, with the basic statement that he could not possibly do a 
respectable job with the people he had on hand. The Bureau pro- 
vided him with a ceiling and the funds and you can see the amount 
of money there in comparison with other districts. He went to work 
and at the Dravo yard in Wilmington, Del., prior to his approach 
to this problem there was annually appropriated out of the Bureau 
of Ships funds $292,000 for the generation of utilities and for providing 
security for the naval plant and coming back from 7 individual 
tenants are rents in the amount of $240,000. The net cost to the 
Government of that establishment was $52,000 per year to operate 
that reserve establishment. 

The district public works officer engaged the services of a civil 
engineer real-estate man to make an appraisal of the yard, analyze 
comparable square-foot rentals, and made an effort and succeeded in 
getting the multiple tenants reduced to a single tenancy. 

The present terms of that single lease are that the tenant will pay 
to the United States Government $180,000 per year in either dollars 
or performance of obligated maintenance; he will provide security for 
the establishment and provide the generation of utilities. 

And the net change before this effort was made is a matter of 
$232,000 to the Government’s advantage in this one yard in Wil- 
mington, Del. 

I cite that as an example of the propriety of providing additional 
administrative funds and personnel. The one change in that yard 
for 1 year, $232,000, exceeds the difference that we are asking for in 
order that we may beef up all organizations throughout the Naval 
Establishment to the end that we may accomplish this time and time 
again. 

I might add, further, there are rentals in the amount of $4,580,000 
generated in these plants at this time, per year. That is the current 
figure. And were we to take this total price of $489,000, which is 
roughly 10 percent of the rentals generated, that 10 percent would 
not be a very high administrative cost which is for the leasing area 
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alone. In addition to that, there are many other fields of inspection, 
revision and preparation of the 196 annual maps; inspection and 
recommendation of alterations to the 196 plants which are done 
annually; engineering services in connection with those contracts, to 
the end that we feel we just do not have enough money today to do 
this job properly and the only way we can do the job properly is to 
have more money. We feel we have done the job properly on one 
naval district, and we want to apply that as a pilot operation and do 
it for all districts. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What would happen in a circumstance of this 
character? Recently I had brought to my attention the fact that in 
southern California the Navy had gone in on a remodeling proposition 
of property, but in running the paving strip down a ditch by and 
between two properties, they encroached upon the property of an 
individual on one side of it to a 50 percent degree. Where would an 
error like that emanate from? It did not happen under your jurisdic- 
tion, as such, because I understand it occurred 2 or 3 years ago. 
Nevertheless, it reflects carelessness on the part of somebody not 
being familiar with the property lines. 

Captain McHenry. I agree; it is utter carelessness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Now in the manner which we are addressing 
ourselves to the situation under the technical supervision of reserve 
plants, it would be perhaps not in the same category I am referring to; 
nevertheless, supervision, while it may not apply in that instance, 
would have much to do in a circumstance of that character, would 
it not? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. I can visualize the possibility of a 
naval representative not being available at the time this construction 
was undertaken; I can visualize that possibility; because, after all, 
it is the responsibility under the lease of the lessor to provide that 
facility. It may be that the Navy inspector gets there once a week. 
After all, these inactive plants, so far as the Naval Establishment 
per se is concerned, the lessor may be using for some other private 
purpose for which he is paying rent, and the plant is visited occa- 
sionally to see that it is not falling down and the man is living up to 
his contract. 

Mr. SHepparp. In this instance, from a procedural point of view, 
irrespective of the terms of the contract, at the moment, assuming 
that the specification requirements are adhered to, there was either 
an error that occurred in the specifications when the contract was let 
which aborted the center line of the property, or the contractor just 
did more work than the contract called for—which is not done too 
often by contractors. 

Captain McHenry. No, sir. It all points up the situation where 
there is a lack of naval personnel specifically engaged in the plants 
and, given a proper number of personnel and administrative super- 
vision, many errors would be corrected and many advantages would 
accrue to the Government. There are very few instances where the 
Naval Establishment generates funds into the Treasury. This is one. 

Mr. SHepparp. As to the 196 plants, what does your Bureau do 
that other technical bureaus do not do? 

Captain Drustrup. The functions which we perform in those 
plants are not duplicated by the other bureaus in any respect. With 
regard to the handling of the real-estate problems, the supervision 
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of the maintenance which is accorded to public works and _ public 
utilities, and the preparation of the revision of annual maps; all this 
is totally our job and is not duplicated by any of the other bureaus, 
The other bureaus, principally the Bureau of Ships and the Bureay 
of Aeronautics, are concerned with the operations within the plant 
and machine tools. We are concerned with real estate and the rea] 
property. 

Mr. SuHepparD. You are following the pattern of procedure here 
confined to the technical aspects of the functions of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks in which any other bureaus are not included in a 
comparable operation; is that correct? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 


TECHNICAL ENGINEERING STUDIES, INVESTIGATIONS AND PLANNING 

Mr. SHepparp. Pick up the next item reflected on page 7 of the 
justifications, 1C, “Technical engineering studies, investigations and 
planning”, wherein your 1955 estimate was $1,420,000, and in 1956 
it is $1,230,000, reflecting a decrease of $190,000. 

The title you have here covers a lot of things; so I wish you would 
be definitive in your response. 

Captain Drustrup. This $1,230,000 is composed of 18 specific 
projects which are in the nature of engineering investigations of 
problems in connection with the Naval Shore Establishment which 
come under the responsibility of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do you have a shopping list available that I might 
look at for a moment? 

Captain Drustrup. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparpb. Proceed with your explanation. 

Captain Drustrupe. The engineering studies program is a continuing 
program. We have a separate list each year. This list we keep 
continually under review and its total varies with the degree of 
urgency of the particular studies which are contemplated. It is 
geared to the needs of the Naval Shore Establishment. 

I am prepared to explain in detail the nature of each of those 18 
projects which make up our list this year totaling $1,230,000. 

Mr. SuHepparp. At this point I am going to ask that you supply 
the shopping list I have before me for the purpose of the record. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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Engineering studies, investigations, and planning, fiscal year 1956 


Amount re- 

Number and title quested 
1. Master shore station development program____-_-_------------ $500, 000 
2, Complete floating drydock allowance list and cataloging program _ 150, 000 
3 Boiler water treatment and control__._._______-______-_____- 12, 000 
4, Sulfur content in fuel oil__________- SN a Ee a case 2, 600 
5. Preparation of procurement specific ations _- ee ; 36, 400 
6. C omplete Floating Drydock Training Manual. sitet 20, 000 
7. Engineering and plant betterment studies_________.__________- 50, 000 
8. Survey of seaplane ramps - - ---- Sitien ethan = det eet and te 50, 000 
9, Prepare standard design of pow erplants el a i a he 25, 000 
10. Engineering studies re proceedings before regulatory agencies- - -- 15, 000 
11. Completion of design of 500-; 2,000-; 30,000-ton floating drydock_ 30, 000 
12. Working study for maintenance and operation of PW and public 

SR thik a actpnwsd ane nena wish 75, 000 
13. Support of operation n of Federal Construction Council___- 15, 000 
14. Investigation of fuel storage and handling facilities as possible 

source of fuel contamination___.............____-.___- = 25, 000 
15. Prepare design for new ARD type floating drydoc esi . a3 139, 000 
16. Revise Damage Control Manual for AFDM 5___-_-_- Piast Dye 25, 000 
7. Damage Control Manual for AF DL 47- ee ee 30, 000 
18. Federal cataloging of plant account equipment ee ea — 30, 000 

RUE ak cinta a wae eRe me ww an nena ~csaw by doe 0C8 


Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions pertaining to budget 
activity No. 1? 
INCOME FROM LEASES 


Mr. ANpDREws. How many of your 196 plants do you have leased? 

Captain McHenry. Thirty. 

Mr. ANpreEws. And the 30 bring in an income of $4,580,000, gross? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprEews. And the cost of upkeep is $489,000? 

Captain McHenry. The cost of administration. 

Mr. ANpREws. Which gives you a net rental of $4,091,000? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. However, all of that $489,000 is 
not charged against the operation of these leases. 

Mr. Anprews. Is it charged against the 196 buildings? 

Captain McHenry. It is charged against the 196 plants. 

Mr. Anprews. That is what I mean. 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir—shipyards, ordnance plants, air 
stations, and so forth. 

Mr. ANpREws. You state here that the value received from these 
leases mainly in the form of maintenance of Navy reserve facilities 
amounts to approximately $4,580,000. 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDREws. How much in cash rent do you receive from those 30 
buildings? 

Mr. Cocurane. It varies between $1.5 million and $2 million. 
That amount is cash. 

Mr. AnprEws. Do you know what percentage return you get on 
the investment for these 30 buildings? 

Captain McHenry. That is very difficult to ascertain. I can give 
you an example. We have a $15 million shipyard in Philadelphia, 
Cramps. It is being leased for $300,000 a year. It is not being used 
as a shipyard. We have a light fabricating company in there; we 
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have a large warehousing company in there; we have a heavy sheet 
fabricating company in there. 

Mr. ANpREws. How many tenants? 

Captain McHenry. One tenant as far as the Navy is concerned. 
but many subtenants. The plant is not being used for the purpose 
for which it was originally built; therefore the return on our invest- 
ment would show very poor. 

Mr. Anprews. Well, you have 166 plants that are not rented? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Are they occupied in any way? 

Captain McHenry. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Cocurane. They are occupied by security forces only. 


INSPECTION OF PLANTS 


Mr. SHepparp. How critically do you examine those buildings to 
which the gentleman (Mr. Andrews) has just referred to determine 
when those buildings, the physical properties, should be surveyed out 
because of diminishing returns? Are you on top of that aspect of it 
to the degree that we are not carrying excess Navy buildings in the 
inventory to which you are addressing yourself? 

Captain Drusrrup. Yes, sir, we are on top of that. There are 
periodic inspections, some places quarterly, some places annually and 
some places semiannually, where the physical condition of all of the 
property is inspected by engineers, where estimates are made of the 
cost of repairs, and, where necessary, action to survey these buildings 
and remove them from our plant account is taken where the building 
is in such condition that it would not be worthwhile to spend the 
amount-of money necessary to put it in first-class shape. 

Mr. SuHepparp. As a matter of procedure, assume that Mr. X, an 
inspector, goes out, hypothetically, to California and finds that X 
building is not in proper shape. I presume he reports his findings and 
is permitted to make recommendations in his report? Is that correct? 

Captain McHenry. That is correct. He makes the findings and 
reports them to the district public works officer who, in turn, informs 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, who in turn inform the sponsor 
bureau for whose requirements that building is being held. The 
sponsor bureau will evaluate the recommendation and decide whether 
or not it will proceed with the demolition of the building or repair it, 
accordingly as that building has its place in his mobilization needs. 


VALUE OF PLANTS 


Mr. ANprEws. You state on page 11 that the approximate value 
of the 196 plants is $2 billion. How do you arrive at that figure and 
how recent is it? 

Mr. Cocurane. That is the actual cost to the Government of 
getting the property at the time it was built. 

Mr. ANprEews. When were the majority of them built—prior to 
World War II? 

Mr. Cocurane. No, sir. The majority of those plants were World 
War II plants. 

Mr. Anprews. Then you take into consideration deterioration and 
obsolescence? 
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Mr. Cocurane. No. We do take into account deterioration in our 
annual inspection in building up the cost of the repair of the buildings 
and that determines whether they should be retained, or not. 

I would estimate that the cost of replacement at current construc- 
tion costs today of this same plant would be in the neighborhood of 
$4 billion—about double. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. AnpREws. Is it your opinion that the fair and reasonable 
market value of this property today would be $2 billion, or more? 

Captain Drusrrup. More; much more. 


DISTRICT AND AREA ENGINEERING OFFICES 


Mr. WiacLteswortu. Looking at project 1A “District and area 
engineering offices” for which you request $14,265,000, representing 
an increase of $65,000 as compared to the current year, I see a break- 
down no page 10 of the justifications showing 14 district and area 
engineering Offices. Has there been any change in that respect? 

Captain Drustrur. No, sir; there has been no change in that 
respect. 

Mr. WiaateswortH. What is SRNC and PRNC? 

Captain Drustrupr. SRNC is the Severn River Naval Command. 
That, in effect, is also the district public works office. PRNC is the 
Potomac River Naval Command, which also is the same as a district. 

Mr. WiaaLteswortH. And the number of the district public works 
offices is the same as the current year? 

Captain Drustrup. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaateswortH. You have four other offices listed. Have 
those all been in operation this year? 

Captain Drustrup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicaLeswortH. Have we previously had the Assistant Direc- 
tor, Pacific Division Office? 

Captain Drustrup. Not under that title; but we have had that 
same function heretofore. There has been some movement, but the 
functions are essentially the same. The Director of the Pacific 
Division was formerly located in San Francisco. He moved out to 
Pearl Harbor and left behind the San Francisco Assistant Director. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. How much of this request is for salaries and 
expenses? 

Mr. Cocurane. In 1956 it was $13,417,070 for the entire budget 
activity 1. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What was it for fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Cocurane. In 1955 it was $13,236,739 for budget activity 1. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. So you have an increase of something under 
$200,000? 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes, sir. It reflects the net increase of 24 man- 
years in budget activity 1 occasioned by an increase of 33 positions 
in project 1-B. 

Mr. WiecteswortnH. And how many people do you have working, 
all told, under this project 1A? 

Mr: Cocurane. 2,427. 

Mr. WigeLeswortn. As of when? 

Mr. Cocurane. As of all 3 years—man-years. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. You mean there is no change? 
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Mr. Cocurane. No change in the 3-year span. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What is that $200,000 for? 

Mr. Cocnrane. That covers the net increase of 24 man-years iy 
budget activity 1. 

Mr. WiacG.LeswortH. Day labor; contract labor? 

Mr. Cocurane. No, sir. They are civil-service employees, pr- 
marily engineers, 4—B. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. They are not included in the 2,427 figure? 

Mr. Cocurane. That includes the entire number. They are lj 
primarily engineers; they are at the district offices. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. If I understand that correctly, you are asking 
for the same number of personnel and are requesting something unde; 
$200,000 more to pay them? 

Mr. Cocurane. We are asking for the same number of personnel 
for project 1-A. The increase covers the 33 additional personnel fo; 
project 1—B. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. Would it be a superhuman task with an 
appropriation of $14,200,000 to absorb an increase of $65,000? 

Mr. Cocurane. I would not consider it a superhuman task, but 
I would certainly consider we would not be able to perform our fune- 
tions at the level of the last 3 years. It would mean, of course, we 
would have to fire people. 

Mr. WiccLeswortsH. Was there a similar item in your request last 
year? 

. Mr. Cocurane. Yes, sir. 


















TECHNICAL SUPERVISION OF RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. WiccieswortuH. Looking at project 1—-B ‘“Technical supervision 
of reserve plants’? where you request $489,000 as compared with 
$290,000 in the current year and $267,376 in fiscal 1954, or an increase 
compared with the current year of $199,000, what about the stations 
involved here? I find a breakdown on page 13 of the justifications for 
10 naval districts. How many plants are involved? 

Captain Drustrup. 196 plants. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. That is the figure you gave us, and _ the 
valuation is about $2 billion? 

Captain Drusrrup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Now what is the contemplated personnel 
under your request? 

Mr. Cocurane. In 1955, we have 44 man-years to take care of the 
entire 196 plants. In 1956 we contemplate 77, or an increase of 33 only. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortH. That is something like $6,000 per individual? 

Mr. Cocurane. A little less than $6,000. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. What is your average salary rate? 

Mr. Cocurane. In this program, about $5,200. The balance of it 
is for necessary travel to get to the plants, drawings, and so forth. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. This is largely inspection work, as I under- 
stand it? 

Captain Drustrup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. The plants themselves are being administered 
by whom? 

Captain Drusrrup. By our district public’ works officers. 

Mr. WigeLteswortu. What personnel do they have? 
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Captain Drustrup. Engineers. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. What personnel do they have in these 196 
plants? 

Mr. CocHrane. Seventy-seven for 1956 and 44 for 1955. 

Mr. WiGGLEeswortu. I understood that was for inspection work. 

Mr. Cocurane. That is the industrial mobilization plant program. 
These people are physically located in our district public works offices, 

Captain McHenry. With some few exceptions. There are some 
places where the resident inspector is at the plant, but they are carried 
on the district public works offices roll. The 44 comprise the total 
both in district headquarters and in the plants. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I understood you to say your inspectors work 
in these 196 reserve plants. I asked the question who administered 
the plants and I understood there was a separate force engaged in that 
work in the district public works office. 

Captain McHenry. No, sir. These 44 places are the assigned 
ceiling and are on the pay roll of the district public works offices. 
They have duties in the office and out in the plant. Some are travelirg 
inspectors; some are resident inspectors. The total for the whole 
operation, inspection of the plants, inspection of the operation of the 
lease, engineering work required for altering the maps, is 44 people in 
the continental establishment. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortu. Who is administering the plants—the lessees? 

Captain McHenry. The plants that are under lease are being oper- 
ated by the lessees; the plants that are not under lease are in a standby 
category. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. They are not in operation? 

Captain McHenry. Correct. 

Mr. WiaeGLeswortH. How many of the 196 plants are in standby 
condition? 

Captain McHenry. One hundred and sixty-six. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. So that there are 30 of those plants that 
Toe 

Captain McHrnry. Under lease. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. All under lease? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieacLeswortuH. And the work involved here is the inspection 
of those 30 plants in operation and the 166 in standby status? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 


TECHNICAL ENGINEERING STUDIES, INVESTIGATIONS, AND PLANNING 


Mr. WiecteswortH. Under project 1C “Technical engineering 
studies, investigations, and planning,” for which you request 
31,230,000, a decrease of $190,000 as compared with the current year, 
you said, I believe, you have 18 studies in mind at an estimated cost 
of $1,230,000. That figure compares with what for the current fiscal 
year? 

Captain Drusrrup. $1,420,000. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. And how many studies? 

Captain Drustrup. Twenty-three studies, 

Mr. WieeteswortH. When you were here last year, you gave us 
a list as the basis of your request of 42 studies. 
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aren Drustrup. Yes, sir. We were not able to accomplish all 
of it. 

Mr. WiccLesworrnH. And calling, apparently, for $1,944,000 in 
appropriations, of which $258,000 is listed as balance committed for 
specific items being processed for contractual awards. And now you 
tell us you made 23 of the studies only but that they cost $1,420,000— 
not very far short of the total estimated for 42 studies when you 
were here before. What is the explanation? 

Captain Drustrup. A large proportion of the funds, some $500,000, 
is being expended during the fiscal year 1955 on our master shore 
station development program, a Navywide program, which is compara- 
tively new and which requires a considerable degree of contract work 
in the field in order to develop the large mass of information required 
to make good map and shore station development plans. This cost 
will decrease as the program gets on and we develop good information 
on just what we have and where it is. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Well I know that you cannot state in advance 
to the dollar what you are going to do under these requests, but on 
the other hand when in item after item, as we go along, we see a 
presentation which was made to us as a basis for appropriation a year 
ago, which was said to be essential to the Department, and then 9 or 
10 months later we find that the representations made were apparently 
not warranted and that the funds have been used for substantially 
different purposes. It tends to raise the question of how much 
validity we can attach to the statements presented to us. 

Captain Drustrup. Mr. Wigglesworth, the purposes for which 
these funds are being spent during the fiscal year 1955 are in strict 
accordance with the purposes for which they were approved by the 
Congress. We were not able to accomplish as much as we wanted to. 

Mr. WiGGLEeswortH. But we could have given you about $500,000 
less than you requested and you would have gotten along all right. 
When you were here before, not quoting specifically but just in gen- 
eral terms, the justification was made in regard to work that had to 
be done and we made the money available on that basis. I am 
speaking generally. It is not limited to this item. We keep running 
into that kind of thing all along the line. I do not object to savings 
of course, but decreases, transfers and resulting increases raise the 
question as to how much we can rely on the tables that are presented 
to the Committee. 

Captain McHenry. If I may, we have within the limitations of 
our capabilities prepared at great length and in great detail these 
various projects. These are based upon what we should provide 
for the Naval Establishment in the way of engineering studies this 
year for the further development of the shore establishment. We 
present this to you not as something that, if the Navy did not have 
it, we would go out of business, but as our recommendation for the 
orderly development under the science of engineering for the devel- 
opment of the Naval Establishment. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. And you would have made a similar state- 
ment last year, would you not? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. Do you have a copy of the shopping list? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. We have provided it for the record. 

Mr. WiacLeswortuH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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TECHNICAL SUPERVISION OF RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. OstERTAG. Turning to project 1B in the justifications entitled 
“Technical supervision of reserve plants,” if I understand correctly 
the $489,000 budget item for this project merely supplements the 
income of $4,580,000 which the Navy receives from the rents of these 
facilities. Is that correct? 

Captain McHenry. No, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. What is the situation? 

Captain McHenry. The moneys that are received from these 
leases go into general receipts of the Treasury and under no circum- 
stances do they go to increase naval appropriations. They are not 
available to us. 

Mr. OsterTAG. In other words, this $489,000 is merely moneys 
for services to supervise or to protect. these facilities? 

Captian McHenry. To protect the Government’s interest; also 
to administer the lease, to see that the lessor lives up to his agreement 
under the lease, and the engineering services of inspection for the 
idle plants. 

Mr. OstertaaG. But the figure of $4,580,000 is the amount that is 
estimated as income? 

Captain McHenry. That is not esimated, sir; that is an actual 
figure cumulative of the number of leases. That is not all payable in 
dollars. Somewhere between $1.5 million and $2 million is payable 
in cash into the Treasury; the balance is payable in the performance 
of obligated maintenance of equivalent dollars; for example, a new 
roof on a plant. Our people are there and inspect that to see that it 
is a roof; that it is a good job; that it does cost $18,000. Then we 
credit the rent bill with $18,000. 

His lease provides that he may either pay in cash, in some instances, 
or pay by the performance of obligated maintenance. That mainte- 
nance obligation performance is under the eyes of our inspector. 

Mr. OstertTaG. What is the figure of actual moneys turned over to 
the Treasury through income from such leases? 

Captain McHenry. That is not available except historically. 
We can find out what it was. 

The reason for that is this: The lease provides that the man will 
provide a certain value of obligated maintenance. In the event he 
fails to provide that amount of obligated maintenance, the equivalent 
amount is payable in cash to the Treasury. That is one type of lease. 

Another type of lease will say that he will provide $100,000 worth 
of obligated maintenance a year and pay no cash to the Treasury. 

Another one provides for payment of $100,000 into the Treasury. 
That is the second type of lease. 

The third type of lease will be full cash payment. 

So that we cannot tell you what that total amount is. It will depend 
on his failure or lack of failure to perform the maintenance obligation. 

Mr. OstertaG. But you must have reports on this activity? 

Captain McHenry. We do have. 

Mr. Ostertrac. And certainly the Navy is responsible for keeping 
those cumulative records so that this whole operation of supervision 
of reserve plants and the operation of leasing and the income from it, 
certainly must be a matter of record? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. OstertaG. Is that report available to the Congress? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. Would you like to know, for ex. 
ample, during the fiscal year 1954, how much cash was generated by 
those plants into the Treasury? 

Mr. Ostertaa. Yes. 

Captain McHenry. That is available. 

Mr. OstertaG. The last year you would have a complete record of 
this activity would be for fisc al 1954, I assume. 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. And there is no way of knowing specifically what 
the actual cash revenues will be and what the actual value of the 
services or contracts with private industry will be in the budget year 
we are discussing here? 

Captain McHenry. No, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. How extensive is this report? I think it is impor- 
tant that we have some idea of how this operation works. After all 
is said and done, we are dealing with Government moneys and you 
point out the various methods by which leases or contracts are entered 
into with private industry, and I assume that your methods are 
proper. But whether you receive in return the repair of a roof or cash 
ought to be a matter of record. 

Captain McHenry. That information is readily available and | 
will be happy to submit it for the record for the current year. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. If it is not too extensive, 1 think we ought to have 
that information for the record at this point. 

Captain McHenry. It would be essentially the amount of cash re- 
ceived, the amount of obligations performed, and the total value. 

We will furnish that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON ADMINISTRATION OF RESERVE PLANTS 


Prior to World War II, the Navy depended heavily upon privately financed 
industrial capacity to produce the goods required to make up and service the 
fleet. Experience during World War II showed that the requirements for modern 
day warfare exceeded the production capacity of peacetime industry. Hence, 
the productive capacity of the Nation in the areas applicable to the various 
departments. In the Navy, this resulted, among other things, in the construc- 
tion of shipyards, aircraft plants, ordnance plants, and supporting industrial 
facilities on a wide scale. 

After World War II, long-range planning indicated that the production facilities 
already constructed must be retained for future mobilization. Consequently, 
legislation was passed in 1948 establishing the “National Industrial Plant Re- 
serve.” Early experience showed that the cost of maintaining these facilities 
in a state of readiness by use of appropriated funds required tremendous expendi- 
tures by the cognizant bureaus. Hence, legislation was enacted to allow the 
outleasing of the idle facilities to private enterprise, with the income being used 
for the maintenance and preservation of the facilities. 

This legislation is commonly known as Public Law 364, 80th Congress. This 
act provides, among other things, that a lease may provide for the maintenance, 
protection, repair, or restoration of real and personal property by the lessee, as 
a part or all of the consideration for the lease of such property. 

An example of the operation of the Navy under this act may be best illustrated 
by the following example: The naval industrial reserve plant, located at Canton, 
Ohio, is currently under lease to E. W. Bliss Co. Prior to the negotiation of this 
lease, the Department obtained an appraisal of the fair rental value of the plant 
from a local appraiser. The approvals required by law were obtained from the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Armed Services Committee of Congress. After 
advertising the availability of the plant to the general public, and review of the 
proposals, negotiations were conducted with the E. W. Bliss Co. to obtain satis- 
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factory terms for the outleasing of this plant. The lease was written to provide 
for rental income to the Government in the form of— 

(i) Cash payment to the United States Treasury ($45,000 per year). 

(ii) Cash payment to the Treasury of 2% percent of lessee’s gross sales in 
excess of $8 million ($352,000 paid during fourth year of lease). 

(iii) An obligation to maintain, protect, preserve and repair the plant up 
to a stated maximum sum ($90,000 per year). The amount remaining in 
this fund at the end of the term was to be paid into the Treasury as additional 
cash rent. 

(iv) Insurance (estimated cost, $16,000 per year). 

(v) An obligation to perform standby and operational maintenance and 
to assume all cost of such maintenance (approximately $45,000 per year). 

Therefore, the E. W. Bliss Co. paid $397,000 cash to the United States Treasury 
and assumed costs of maintenance and insurance of approximately $150,000 
amounting to a total income to the Government of $547,000 during the fourth 
year of the lease. 


Statement of obligations and cash receipts, fiscal year 1954, for Industrial Reserve 
Plants 

Cash deposited to Treasury $2, 117, 677 

Value maintenance received _. 2 400, aaa 


Total value received 4, 580, 000 


Mr. Ostertaa. As I understand it, there are 196 plants involved in 
this program which are divided into 2 parts; namely, departmental 
reserve plants and national industrial reserve plants. Will you 
describe the difference between the two categories of plants? What 
is a departmental reserve plant? 

Captain McHenry. Departmental reserve plants are those the 
Secretary of the Navy has designated as Department-controlled 
industrial facilities consisting of real property and improvements, 
which may include installed production equipment. 

National industrial reserve plants are those industrial facilities 
designated by the Secretary of Defense pursuant to section 4 of 
Public Law 883, 80th Congress. They are Department of Defense 
controlled industrial facilities consisting of real property and im- 
provements which may include installed production equipment which 
has been declared excess to the executive department or independent 
establishments under the executive branch of the Government, in- 
cluding not wholly owned Government corporations. 

Mr. Ostertaa. If I understand correctly, the national industrial 
reserve category consists of plants that will be in excess of your re- 
quirements? 

Captain McHenry. All industrial reserves are excess to the current 
requirements. 

Mr. OsrrertaG. This is the picture, is it not, that all of these 
plants could be liquidated and should be liquidated. Are they for 
sale by the Government? 

Captain McHenry. The industrial reserve plant system, as such, 
isnot for sale. It is a mobilization reserve that is being retained as an 
industrial space for mobilization purposes. From time to time plants 
are or will be declared excess to the mobilization needs and made avail- 
able as surplus for disposal by GSA. 

Mr. OstertaG. When it is in excess, it is available for disposal; is 
that correct? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir, when in excess of mobilization re- 
quirements. 
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Mr. Osrerrac. And such plants are referred to the General Services 
Administration for liquidation? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrrertac. When I say ‘liquidation,’ I mean for sale and the 
disposal of tools, and so forth. 

Captain McHenry. Liquidating the Federal interest. 

Mr. Cocurane. I would like to say that in 1951 we defended about 
235 reserve plants in this program. Since that time there have been 
turned over—there have been some sold and we only have 196 now. 

In other words, we have had a reduction of about 40 in the last 
3 or 4 years. 

Mr. SHEepparpD. You started to say “turned over” 

_ Mr. Cocurane. Turned over to the General Services Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. OstertTaG. According to your justifications, the value of the 
196 plants is estimated at approximately $2 billion. How many and 
what is the value of the plants you possess that are in excess and 
available for liquidation by the General Services Administration, of 
this number? 

Captain McHenry. None. 





TECHNICAL ENGINEERING STUDIES 


Mr. Osrertaa. On this question of technical engineering studies, 
which has been discussed at some length, are any of the engineering 
projects that were listed last year in the testimony of the hearings 
being continued where new money is requested, or do they automati- 
cally expire each year and the total amount for each project is the 
amount necessary to complete that study? 

Captain McHenry. I will say basically that in most categories 
the amount submitted is the amount required, except as otherwise 
described in the item. 

For example, the first item of the 18 we submit, the item under 
“Master shore station development program”’ is a continuing develop- 
ment of the master planning of the Naval Establishment. That is a 
5-year program more or less. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Is it true that most of these projects are under 
contract? In other words, this activity is carried on outside of 
Government and the military? 

Captain McHenry. The most of them are specific projects; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. What do these contracts call for that you people in 
the Navy cannot do for yourselves? 

Captain McHenry. Not anything, except our capability of han- 
dling the volume. 

Mr. Ostrertaac. And you are reducing the volume by numbers, at 
least, if your list only includes 18 projects this year as compared with 
42 last year? 

Captain McHenry. That is very true, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Except the justification last year, as I recall it, 
amounted to about $1,600,000 for 42 projects and this year you have 
listed 18 projects for approximately $1,230,000. 

Captain McHenry. We consider these to be critical needs; we con- 
sider these to be much needed projects. 

Mr. OstertaaG. On this list of 18, I notice you have at least 3 items 
or projects which have substantial amounts by comparison, one being 
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the master shore station development program for $500,000, another 
being “Complete floating drydock allowance list and cataloging pro- 
gram, $150,000,” and another being “Prepare design for new ARD- 
type floating drydock, $139,000.”’ Those constitute about one-half of 
the total shopping list. 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. Referring to the Federal cataloging of plant account 
equipment program, why do you have a project like that when you 
have a cataloging program? How does that tie in with the cataloging 
program of the Navy? Is there any association between this project 
and the Navy’s cataloging project on a comprehensive basis? 

Captain Drustrup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Why do you require a study at this time? 

Captain Drustrup. May I read our objective for that project? 

Mr. Osrertaa. Yes. 

Captain Drustrup. The objective is to continue work of revising 
the floating drydock allowance lists to incorporate allowance list items 
into the Federal cataloging program; to establish stock-control data 
so that stocks and repair parts will be adequate but not in excess of 
requirements, to procure sufficient copies of the allowance lists to 
provide all activities concerned with the necessary allowance list 
complete with cataloging information. 

That has been a continuing thing not yet fully accomplished. We 
hope to complete it during the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Osterrtaa. In reference to research and development which, 
of course, is no longer a part of this particular justification for the 
reason it has been transferred to ‘Research and development.” 

Captain Drusrrup. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, any research and development 
within the engineering field is now part and parcel of the comprehensive 
research and development program of the Navy. Am I right, Admiral 
Clexton? 

Admiral CLtexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostrertag. However, the point remains that the request is 
higher than in previous years, despite the fact that research and 
development constituted about $4 million of your annual request? 

Captain Drustrup. For comparable purposes, “Research and 
development” has been removed from our budget presentation, so 
that these are comparable figures that appear in the budget book. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Before we adjourn for lunch, I would like to have 
you refer to item 10 on the shopping list, for definition purposes, 
“Engineering studies re proceedings before regulatory agencies.” 
What is meant by “proceedings before regulatory agencies’’? 

Captain McHenry. Public utility commissions. 


BUDGET INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING WITHIN-GRADE PROMOTIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. I would like to refer to Instructions for Preparation 
and Submission of Annual Budget Estimates, budget circular No. 
A-11. I refer to page 3 under the title “(General Policies on the Esti- 
mates for the Budget Year,’’ where I find the following language in 
section E: 


Overtime and other premium pay should be estimated as accurately as possible, 
even though additional costs (other than for the extension of the regular work- 
week) must be absorbed. 
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Then I turn over to item 6 of the same section 3 under paragraph H 
where I find: 


The estimates will not provide increases in appropriations or other funds to 
cover within-grade salary advancements. In most cases the savings due to turn- 
over Offset the amounts of the advancements. The net additional costs, if any, 
of such advancements must be absorbed (by reducing the number of positions, 
increasing lapses, reducing amounts for other objects, etc.). 


At the moment, I am not discussing either the merits or demerits of it, 
but that would seem to me to have a very pertinent reflection upon the 
$65,000 as that increase was described under subhead 1A of budget 
activity No. 1. 

So when you come back at 1:30, I would like to have you give me an 
explanation of the procedures that are apparent here considering 
the language which I have just quoted. 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL AT NAVY INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. I have been requested by Mr. Taber to make 
the following overall request, namely, that there be submitted for the 
committee a schedule showing the number of military personnel and 
the number of civilian personnel, separately, for each installation of 
the Navy as of January 1, 1951, as of January 1, 1952, and at the 
present time. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you supply that? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information was furnished to the committee.) 


1:30 P. M. 


WITHIN-GRADE PROMOTIONS 


Mr. SuHepparp. I would like to have one of you gentlemen give us 
a clarifying answer relative to the question that I propounded before 
the noon recess. 

Admiral CLtexton. The answer to the question propounded is, the 
Navy in its budget has followed A-11, the Bureau of the Budget 
document, and has not budgeted for any increases in the future for 
in-grade promotions. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, insofar as the statement reflected 
under activity 1 that I referred to is concerned, $65,000, it is not in the 
category to which we have referred. 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. I believe that the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks can explain that increase. 


INCREASE FOR DISTRICT AND AREA ENGINEERING OFFICES 


Mr. Cocurane. I would like to explain the item. Budget activity 
1—A, which is for the district and area engineering offices, shows a net 
increase of $65,000, as shown on page 7. That increase is a net in- 
crease as we have absorbed, without requesting additional funds, 
$271,000 of within-grade promotions and $83,000 of additional 
overtime cost. Our overtime is very low, less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent. 

$353,000, the total of the two items, is offset with a $65,000 requested 
increase because of the newly approved overtime rates. 


an ae a at 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, the $65,000 is confined to the pay- 
ment of overtime and is not being applied to within-grade promotions? 
Mr. Cocurane. That is correct. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will now take up budget activity No. 2, ‘“Main- 
tenance and operation of shore establishments,” appearing on page 15 
of the justifications. This item is made up of 5 subdivisions, Your 
total estimate in 1955 was $80,054,000. The estimate for 1956 is 
$87,360,000. ‘This shows an increase of $7,306,000. 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes. 


PUBLIC WORKS CENTERS 
‘ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up item 2A, “Public works centers.”’ 
The 1955 estimate was $14,036,000. The 1956 estimate is $16,609,000. 
This shows an increase of $2,573,000. I would like an explanation of 
the work of these centers. 

Captain McHenry. The “Public works center” is an activity that 
provides the public works services to other naval commands who are 
not equipped with a public works department. They are responsible 
for providing maintenance and repair of roads, grounds, utility dis- 
tribution systems, piers, moorings, and waterfront structures. The 
roads, utility systems, and so forth, which are maintained, repaired 
and operated as a general service support to all naval activities in 
the area are financed directly from the appropriation, ‘‘Civil engineer- 
ing, Navy.’”’ Major repair work to buildings, utilities and other 
structures which are activities under the management and financial 
cognizance of other bureaus and offices of the Department of the 
Navy, is performed on a reimbursable or job order basis. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Now, will you explain the increase? 

Captain McHenry. The major portion of the increase is required 
dredging at the Norfolk Naval Base in the amount of $2,085,227. 
The increase of approximately $253,256 in maintenance and operation 
expenses in 1956 over 1955 represents installation of a pilot mainte- 
nance cost control program and increased personnel and material costs. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. What amount, if any, is being carried over in your 
1955 estimate that is unexpended and unobligated as of the latest day 
you have the information for? 

Mr. Cocurane. We will obligate the entire fund available for 1955. 
The expenditures will approximate 90 percent of the funds to be made 
available for obligation. This program is primarily concerned with 
salaries of people, and about 90 to 92 percent of the obligations are 
expended during the appropriation year. 

Captain Drustrup. The increase of $2,573,000 for the public 
works centers is composed of three items. In the case of our public 
works center on Guam there is a decrease of $5,910. There is a net 
increase in the public works center at Norfolk, $2,322,472, the major 
portion of which, over $2 million, is for required maintenance dredging 
of the harbor at Norfolk. 

The third item is a net increase of $256,438 at the public works 
center, Pearl Harbor. 
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PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENTS OF NAVAL STATIONS 


Mr. Suerparp. We will take up item 2B, ‘Public works depart- 
ments of naval stations.” The 1955 estimate was $30,623,000. The 
1956 estimate is $32,858,000. This shows an increase of $2,235,000, 
I would like an explanation of the increase and where it is to be applied, 

Captain Drusrrup. The increase of $2,235,000 in this budget 
activity is spread among the several naval stations which are included 
here. It is for increased maintenance and operation labor costs, for 
increased costs of supplies and materials, and for increased special 
repair and rehabilitation projects for which we have a specific list. 

Mr. SHepparpD. How long is the list? 

Captain Drusrrup. It is not too long. 

Mr. Suepparp. Provide it for the record at this point. 

(The following was submitted for inclusion in the record:) 


Special projects, fiscal year 1956 
PUBLIC WORKS CENTER, NORFOLK, VA. 




















; z Amount 
Project No. ‘ Title of project requested 
oS ae Repairs to bulkhead along west waterfront____......__.-..--_----- pce $100, 000 
BOER. daecneas Naval base maintenance dredging in the HOW anchorage and north of pier 2, 085, 227 

No. 2 at the Army base. 
ee Restore lagoon fender system on east sea wall_____..........--------------- 11, 200 
R4-56_........- Replacement of camels (2) at berthing spaces. _...........-.....---- Le 50, 000 
ee kena Repair 12 PWC buildings in Camp Allen area... -_..-.....-.--------.------ 75, 000 
R14—56__...--- Resurface existing commissary and Navy exchange parking lots 24, 600 
R22-55. .......-. Surface existing parking facilities, J area .___..-_- care be ssiaaceseteo adalat kt 25, 000 
R24-55.......-- Rehabilitate steam lines in KP and S areas...............-.-.-------------- 174, 000 
R25-55......... Repairs to underground power cable NB piers___._.....--..-.-------------- 8, 800 
Roni oi tons oh Installation of 5 fixed-time control signals at critical intersections -----__--- 14, 185 
P34-54_.....--- Replace existing 600-kilc volt-ampere transformer with 1,000-kilovolt-ampere/ 35, 000 
208-volt substation to supply progaete electric power to building N-26. 
eee nunccaus Install new sprinkler system for building Z-140___.___......---------------- 23, 600 
inet ttnk Bate be etait enibbteenihnadetat siesta Nits aoa tuations 2, 626, 612 
PUBLIC WORKS CENTER, PEARL HARBOR 
R10-54......... Replacement of overaged power poles-__..._.....-...-.-.------------------- $13, 850 
ANB 2525.05 Correction of flood conditions in housing areas..................------------ 140, 000 
SS ee eee Maintenance dredging of Pearl Harbor. __-_-__-_---- aa cea a Rae 93, 750 
P10-54____.....| Expansion of dempster-dumpster operations to include Pearl City...-....-- 25, 000 
aku tavecsiandanctam sucsss bactkunes carats naseeenaie sae ee ane en 272, 600 
NAVAL STATION, ADAK, ALASKA 
ME 500 kc ee Drainage for crawl spaces under 51 sets of quarters_..............---.------- $5, 800 
ee Modification to bachelor officers’ quarters heating system-__......--.--..---- 16, 000 
Pn ccdwenwce Erosion control, grading, and seeding various areas... ..-...-...------------ 17, 000 
R4-56....-...-- Laundry move. ---- eh hace dendgdeckphinat di bbind> <bbchpb<sipidldgsdeh. dar 8, 000 
Bintan Replacement of hangar siding - - ---- a i Oa ne ae antes ete 8, 000 
gic nenian Construction of aviation gas pump station...................----.-.--.----- 6, 000 
ae Construction of quarters storm shelter.................-.....--------.---..: 7, 000 
be is bh dc noted s 5 Bah a 5th ob a ea sa as 67, 800 
NAVAL STATION, TONGUE POINT 
RS-65........... Repair and rehabilitate south Gate Road and Navy Heights Roads _------- $17, 
| eae Repairs to and stabilize main access road.-............--.----.---.-------.-- 85, 500 
MOO. ck. 3k is EX yéran@ic Grodging of DOU Tretia 5 oo a ss - no os hans - ts ee seni 112, 000 
i conmienae Repairs, alterations, and replacement of camels----.-.....---.-------------- 91, 000 
Bese snctenes Correct settlement deficiencies D and E type units..............-..-------- 19, 200 
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Special projects, fiscal year 1956—Continued 
NAVAL STATION, GREEN COVE SPRINGS 





Project No. 


Title of project 


Amount 
requested 





Repairs and replacement of roofing hangars 9 and 19 


Painting of Homoja housing units-_ 
Replacement of timber camels for Florida Group, Atlantic Reserve Fleet 
Improvements to existing fresh water-pumping facilities __ | 
Construction of portable functional pier facilities for Florida Group, Atlantic | 

Reserve Fleet. 


NAVAL STATION, GUANTANAMO BAY 





R6-55....--.- 
R7-55 
RS-66.....--o2 
R10-56....... 


R11-55 
R12-55 
BIGGS. ..0cceas 


R15-55 
R1955 


Replacement of power and telephone cable See Bess desides . 
Resurface roads in Bargo area. PSs ia td 

Construct south boundary patrol road______- -| 
Provide industrial radio control communications equipment for mobile units_| 
Provide ventilation, drainage- and dust control for einen ; ee 
Provide harbor pollution safety equipment . 


Sa ctariescesnsniesttrcsgs tava anpuieaticualicadsiaiaeotlatietisnphectadoant 


120, 





NAVAL STATION, KEY WEST 





Rehabilitate bachelor officers’ quarters, buildings Nos. 106 and 128_- 

Repair and overhaul! 5 diesel engines in powerplant 

Repair 300-kilowatt motor generator set at building 103, powerplant - 

Repair electrical distribution system, base and annex ; 

—— to pier B and coalshed pier and building No. 99 located on the coal- 
shed pier. 

— splinter proofing and repair fuel tanks Nos. 17, 68, 69, 94, 95, 115, 
and 117. 

Reroof buildings 122 and 123 (fire station), and lean-to on east side of build- | 
ing 123 (public works building). 

Rehabilitate elevated water-storage tank, structure 161_ _- 

Repair electrical facilities on waterfront 





NAVAL STATION, LONG BEACH 





R1-56 
R2-56. 


Pl- “06......-.--- 
P2-5 


Repairs to boathouse, building No. 11 

Repair underground primary electrical distribution sy stem 

6 and replace galley equipment in enlisted men’s messhall, building | } 
No 

Repair net pier_- ‘ 

Repair barracks floors in buildings Nos. 33-34, 35 5-60, and 61 

Install grease trap, building No. 71, messhall and galley. 

Alterations to heads and washroom facilities in bachelor officers’ quarte rs | 
building No. 26. 


050 


$22, 315 


50, 


9, 


120, 
175 


24, 


‘ 


4s 


30, 
446, 


91, 
16, 


9, 
21, 
6, 
9, 


000 
500 
100 
, 000 


350 


7,000 


800 
555 


620 


65 ) 
740 


850 
090 
000 
135 





NAVAL STATION, NEW ORLEANS 


| Dredging in front of wharf 


Replace existing deteriorated linoleum with asphalt tile in enlisted men’s | 
barracks, buildings 120 and 122. 

Reconstruction of watchtowers Nos. 276, 277, 278, and 279 (for brig) 

Chain-link fence in scrap material storage area, approximately 865 linear feet_| 

Installation of emergency lighting Bris., building 154 

Asphalt paving shell surfaced roadways and parking areas 





19, 
5, 


6, 
24, 


121, 


$46, 
20, 


000 
000 


500 
000 
630 
000 


130 
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Special projects, fiscal year 1956—Continued 
NAVAL STATION, NEWPORT 





, : Amount 
Project No. Title of project requested 
PRP ct wccnkians Drainage, structural repairs and installations of siding M-2, M-5, and M-1 $63, 500 
(dental hospital units). 
PEE etnchien Structural repairs to lower iteck of 36 barracks and office buildings... ---___- 80, 000 
R24-65......<u5 Repair damaged roofs and flashing replacement of broken window glass, 37, 000 


calking and repointing of brickwork, and exterior painting to 18 inactive 
buildings, fleet wharf area. 

















eee Repairs to waterfront structures at South Point. --..-.-.-.....--.------_-- 13, 800 
| ee ee Repairs to sea walls on Coasters’ Harbor Island _--.-_-.....-.._.---*-- 33, 000 
oe Fire protection for buildings 113 (bachelor officers’ quarters, training ane, 23, 065 
1928 (CPO club), and 1651 (Waves enlisted quarters). 
P49-53__....-..| Improvement of fire-protection facilities, Coasters’ Harbor Island ___-___- 9, 450 
P53-08..:......- Seer epeaucner Gyeeeen Ger 7 wees... . <5 o-oo oot oes. 49, 80 
lcssngiehchaligiapitic 
sen ccanin caine eaten i a Gideon eiekideat tan oa irae ddtocon casuieasees ee eee 309, 615 
NAVAL STATION, NORFOLK 
POG6GE. .. ... <cnant, ORADITIEEEION OF Derparin IE, TRE Fes noo nan ancnnndnsduccwsnsacemens $34, 300 
R26-55____---- Rehabilitation of barracks N, unit K_-_-_..-.-...---------- Seakpeene eet 34, 300 
R24-55_ ..----- Renewal of steam-heating system in Navy er < eee ee 34, 500 
R20-55___......]| Renewal of floor in gymnasium building FR P-14_- eS ee ee 9, 200 
R13-54.--.- ..| Repairs and painting of gymnasium building ee 10, 00 
Siespesenc Interior and exterior repairs and painting of enlisted barracks A prime 12__ 17, 500 
R8-54_.........| Interior and exterior repairs and painting of enlisted barracks A prime 13_ 17, 500 
ee Interior and exterior repairs and painting of enlisted barracks A prime 14__- 17, 500 
R10-64........-. Interior and exterior repairs and painting of enlisted barracks A prime 15-_- 17, 500 
DRI owadanee Renewal of service piping naval exchange laundry building P-64___- ; 5, 280 
P25-66......... Construction of fire escapes for barracks unit land K and building SD A-225. 25, 000 
SIN hacat tcc case ciel se ck thc Slat daar gee ae ee are ES Ae aE | "223, 80 
NAVAL STATION, ORANGE 
Dp wwbeie ink IN, Si AI ON aa lake hihi Dm dian alta Ra ek mibwkawe dite ; $21, 400 
R2-56._........| Maintenance dredging between berthing piers 1 and 2 and 3..-.-_--- a 15 5, 000 
I ian re co ec en Se a eee ee Se ee ee 36, 400 
NAVAL STATION, RODMAN 
DR ns ncodasigl Replace culverte at Coes: Belo Mme one nis oi eewie onsen co isis cies tscsn-e. $45, 500 
TRO noe a cncce BUODOIr FAOMGTIOIIOTS BEDOK LORDS ooo o.o cn... c nace enc nddeseduncasecs 13, 800 
Ns one danas Rehabilitation of floats, boathouse, building 95_ - 7, 400 
Pe ccccdence Repair of bridge 1 (structure 4026) ‘and resurfacing Burns. Road, “Coco Solo | 
PE ai asn stint dudes en ob yp aes Ra hide Ack bb died Wan eeadbndaend 45, 000 
POG. wncce dee Connect ordnance and Rodman fire-alarm I Riddick, ads céhiodshnwacuss 7, 000 
Pee ekscnntaans Improvements to electrical distribution farfan housing..................---- 24, 500 
a a 143, 200 
NAVAL STATION, ROOSEVELT ROADS 
ree oe Replace obsolete and inefficient reproducing equipment. ---_...........---. $4, 300 
PO-G.. ...--.24 Road surface stabilization (approach road to pier No. II) _-...........----- 4, 700 
iS ee eee MODINCO DOWORDIOME TIGL ON MIG. 6 « 5 5 iced heck dec occdeaccennuee peed 60, 000 
ED « wondence Standby power for cold-storage plant --.---.......-- is Meio a ee 12, 000 
EO. ccna diid eeenn as GUO DI oe a ee iho dicen Gandhian wmaadecbonene 5, 400 
FOROS occccand Improve Culebra water storage and distribution facilities._._._.______-____- 10, 500 





I ncbatadideghiakeamlaine RE Gee Kdciiin coi nchadecnddndacaedes we 96. 900 
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Special projects, fiscal year 1956—Continued 
NAVAL STATION, SAN JUAN 


‘ Amount 
Title of project requested 


Repair camels and replace 6 floats at tender pier--_-_- $10, 250 
Repair concrete steps at entrances at 36 officers and enlisted men’s quart ers 25, 000 
Reroofing and miscellaneous repairs to commissary store building 60_-- 14, 600 

_.| Repairs to tank farm No. 38 (San Antonio Tank Farm) - -- -_-- aaeiant 24, 000 
| Regrade roads, streets, and grounds of naval station nahin ual ey. 25, 000 
Repair sewer mains resulting from subsidence of grounds- ---_--_--__--- 40, 000 


Total ; ara ee os 38, 850 





NAVAL STATION, SEATTLE 


Renovation of barracks, buildings 220, 223, 225, and 227... -_...-.--------- 

Renovation of theater, building No. 60 _-- 

Renovation of barracks, buildings 229, 231, and 233 

Alterations to water-treatment plant and water-handling sy stem, building | 
269. swimming pool. 

Building No. 41 (public works office and shops), loading platforms, replac- | 
ing of. 

Provide sewer connection for building No. 13 (transportation building, | 
NCS). 

Extension of steam-distribution system to building No. 142 (publie works 
receiving storehouse). 





NAVAL STATION, TACOMA 





7 Replace fence around salvage yard $12, 500 
R2-56_..--- Insulate existing bare hot water heating mains in service tunnel and under 5, 800 
buildings 319 (office building), 323 (office building, hospital), 329 (security | 
building) and 331 (office building). 
Conversion of existing steamplant in building 51 (substation No. 4) to fully 21,000 
automatic. 








NAVAL STATION, TREASURE ISLAND 








ROG6. i. tees Rehabilitation fender system and protective Dolphins pier No. 1 $21, 840 

R8-55 | Repair office and barracks furniture ___ 11,090 

Riie06....2%.- Structural repairs to material trucking platform and aisles in building 62, 9, 580 
West Coast Training Aids Depot. 

R12-55 _- Renew deteriorated domestic hot-water piping, generator, and regulating 20, 143 
valves in buildings Nos. 204, 207, 209, and 234 (administration and training 

and barracks building). 

R13-55.......--| Installation of quarry-tile floor in scullery and other areas of Navy Exchange | 19, 085 

| Restaurant, building 202. 
Replace deteriorated hot-water piping, generators, and temperature valves, | 10, 800 
buildings 229 (CPO Club) and 241 (boilerroom). | 

.-| Repair exterior, buildings Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12 (officers and barracks) -- --- 18, 820 

Provide adequate telephone-cable facilities. sore he Shoals 6, 300 

Remove transformers from poles and mount on concrete pads. ee ee | 18, 900 





Total 136, 558 





NAVAL STATION, SAN DIEGO 





M16-54_____.__.] Repairs to 5,800 linear feet of boundary fence-_--- | $23, 500 
M16-53 Renovation of substandard electric substation vaults to make installations | 14, 000 
fireproof, buildings 74, 116, 125, and 152. 
Rehabilitation of existing underground electrical power cables in the indus- | 12, 000 
trial areas and piers 1 to 5, inclusive. 
Overhaul 2 large crawler cranes--_---- 7, 500 
Installation of shore-power receptacles and plugs along ‘the quay “wall be- | 6, 000 
tween piers 1 and 2 for berthing of district craft. 
Provide electronics storage and office space (unified) - 18, 000 
Extension of d. c. power-generating facilities at pier 1 substation_..___---- 6, 000 
Sr I I I act aliliiab uiaielleghieininreupiieiondiii = 12, 350 


59136—55——56 
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Special projects, fiscal year 1956—Continued 
NAVAL STATION, SAN DIEGO—Continued 


iat 





























Project No. Title of project Amount 
requested 
C28-53......... | Install additional cable in existing ducts from pier 1 to substation A for 2 7, 500 
additional circuits. ? 
O36-53......... — —— airline east along 7th Street Channel approximately 1,600 8, 600 
inear feet 
O50-63......... Install condensation return from fire-school area to building 132............_- 18, 000 
TINO. cccukecs Provide exhaust ventilation for Photo Lab, building 75............-..-...._- 5, 800 
Oa i sarc ivalheubh chevetsdhaldsscbemebantacnigipeeriececonedn 139, 250 
NAVAL CONSTRUCTION BATTALION CENTER, DAVISVILLE 
I ibn Sealing of roads (armor coating), approximately 21 roads.....-............_- $23, 800 
MENG. ~ noeek sas Replacement of surface scrap and salvage yard__ 2? 100 
I atekianik Cece Replacement of wood foundations piers with masonry Piers, ‘buildings W-5 15, 000 
(supply office) and 33 (warehouse receiving). 
PEMD. ccceshehs Provide sprinkler systems for buildings T-1 oat W-3 (public works shops)... 24, 150 
EE A ee cance abaunacersccecenuesdsa kes etnehiedaeasateaeen ee Bets 85, 000 
NAVAL CONSTRUCTION BATTALION CENTER, PORT HUENEME 
meé-O6... ....i...- | a a Oke $150, 000 
ee 1 ne I on eb cbnandnbbase 198, 400 
Ri-66-......... Removal of 2 elevated 100,000-gallon wood storage tanks and replacement | 49, 200 
| With 2 steel tanks of same size and capacity. 
BI daha costed | Replace wiring and lights in 9 storage buildings___.__._...._-...........-_-- 24, 900 
i ee | Modifications to storm drains near Wherry housing area___.___.........._-- 10, 800 
BE sc conbeus Fire protection facilities at 16 buildings...............--..--.-..-.....----.- 22, 700 
P34-64........- Enlarge doors of 5 warehouse buildings. -._.............----...-----.-.------ 15, 000 
ins Siete | Alterations to building No. 2-70 for chemical storage... _.......---.-..----.- 7, 300 
Rciadetee | Fire sprinkler and sawdust collection systems for buildings No. F-23 and 21, 600 
F-30 (carpentry school buildings). 
Pix seniaticidissdeehcodedtbaskacakbakeubshedcntcann det apes 499, 900 
NAVAL CONSTRUCTION BATTALION CENTER, GULFPORT 
a Oa SRR ta per, mrs ots ee Sain $58, 500 
iicincsans | Provide and install carpenter shop equipment for the public works depart- 6, 670 
ment. 
I ics ac cxmcabename Fen ae De 8, 500 
| a, | Replace 2 aboveground deteriorated water tanks, 420,000 gallons each --..__-. 70, 000 
BR is cine bsceced | Sealing and surfacing of approximately 5,000 linear feet of gravel roads- -_-_-_- 2, 500 
esa noncnacd To furnish bin lighting in supply and fiscal (general stores) warehouse No. 16_| 4, 800 
a | To construct a shed-type structure over existing concrete platform on build- | 11, 300 
| ing No. 9, test building. 
ae ae 
| Sa Ft 162, 270 
NAVAL HOUSING AT VARIOUS LOCATIONS 
ee ee ee Such projects are constructions of fire exits, fire escapes to eliminate fire | $2, 470,765 
hazards; structural repairs as reroofing, repairs and replacement of 
sewage-disposal systems, plumbing fixtures, screening for windows and 
doors, ete. 
MISCELLANEOUS FACILITIES, NABPD (DISTRICT), SAN BRUNO 
06k cae Patch and seal coat existing bituminous paved roadways, parking storage, | $5, 450 
and work areas at NABD. ‘ 
inn ioalteakel Repair and replace roofs of 20 buildings_...............--..--.--------.----- 55, 600 
| a i Ne i a el Real ak Et i ie ae ee od | 61, 050 
| a AI nisiin<tc ned ctindl Annkeeen dues Den wed oo bo nth aASEE items | 9, 070, 765 
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Mr. SHepparD. And that will give an explanation of the entire 
$2 235 ,000? 

C aptain Drustrvup. No, sir. This will total $1,731,634. There is 
some $503,366 of increased maintenance and operation costs. 


CONSTRUCTION BATTALION CENTERS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up item 2C, “Construction battalion 
centers.” The 1955 estimate is $21 1872,000. The 1956 estimate is 
$21,547,000. This shows a decrease of $325,000. Will you explain the 
reduction, please? 

Captain Drusrrur. The decrease is the result of a reduction in 
maintenance and operation personal service costs resulting in a 
decrease In man-years required for the fiscal year 1956. There is an 
increase of some $221,470 for special projects, but the decrease in 
maintenance and operation is $546,470 for a net decrease of $325,000. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How many centers are involved under this subhead? 

Captain Drustrup. Three. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I assume that you have an accurate total figure to 
be applied to each 1 of the 3 centers; is that correct? 

Captain Drustrup. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Enumerate the centers and the amount of money. 

Captain Drustrup. Davisville, R.I. We are requesting $7,982,203. 
This is a net decrease of $107,093. 

Port Hueneme, Calif. We are requesting $11,481,818. This is a 
reduction of $61,750. 

Gulfport, Miss. We are requesting $2,082,979. This reflects a 
reduction of $156,157. 

NAVY HOUSING 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up item 2D, “Navy housing.” The 
estimate for 1955 was $7,548,000. The estimate for 1956 is $10,371,000 
This shows an increase of $2,823,000. 

[ would like to have you explain the request and what you are 
going to do with the $10,371,000, and why the increase of $2,823,000 
is necessary. What program are you going to pursue under ‘this 
request? 

Captain Drustrup. These funds are for the maintenance and oper- 
ation, repair and rehabilitation of 30,810 housing units. This is an 
increase of $2,823,000 over the funds granted last year. This increase 
is divided into two parts. The first part is for increased cost of 
maintenance and operation, $1,349,460. The second part is an in- 
crease of $1,473,540 for special repair and rehabilitation projects. 

I would like to point out the number of houses this year is 340 
greater than that supported by this budget last year in four new 
loc ‘ations. 

Mr. Suepparp. What are the locations? 

Captain McHenry. There are 102 locations all told. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the greatest number of houses on one 
location? 

Mr. Cocnrane. Two thousand units. 

Mr. SHepparp. This is where you are divorcing yourself from the 
Wherry Act and going into direct appropriations for the housing 
program? 
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Mr. Cocurane. No, sir. 

Captain McHenry. This is maintenance of existing housing. 

Mr. SHepparD. Strictly maintenance and no new construction? 

Captain McHenry. No new construction. 

Mr. SuHepparp. A question has been presented to me for clarifica- 
tion purposes by a Member of the House as to how often officers’ 
quarters are redecorated each year, or a portion thereof, depending 
upon how often those quarters are occupied by different occupants 
within a year’s period of time, or longer. 

Captain McHenry. The established policy is that the quarters are 
redecorated or brought up to established standards between each 
normal occupancy. Each normal change in occupancy is from 2 to 3 
years. In the event a set of quarters would be occupied, or a change 
of occupancy would occur in a shorter period of time, a proportionately 
less amount of rehabilitation would be performed. 

The answer to your question directly, is every 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if X admiral is being transferred 
from geographical station A to geographical station B, and his lady 
should not like the particular colors that were in the place that were 
used by her predecessor, irrespective of when it was done there would 
not be a request made and orders issued whereby the place would be 
redecorated even though the lapse of time had perhaps only been 8 
months, or 1 year? 

Captain McHenry. Is that a question? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is a question. 

Captain McHenry. I would say that such an order would be 
contrary to our established policy. 

Mr. SHepparD. We will insert the tabulation at the bottom of page 
22 in the record at this point. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 


The following chart reflects a comparison of the annual maintenance and operat- 
ing cost and net savings realized for the fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956: 





| | | | 
| 


Num- | Mainte- bla | Total 


| Num- | 




















? Net annual | T 
Project | ber of | — ates rental utilities | | furniture | | annual | auia 
| units | tions costs value cee | rental | income 
a | | | oa Ed SRR eae, 
Navy housing | | eis Tay 
ao ee 7, 164 93 | $8, 883, 923 |$13, 054, 988 | $769,686 | $782, 280 | $14, 606, 954 $5, 723, 031 
BRNO s wrcnenetits 30, 470 98 | 7,548,000 | 15, 502,929 | 800,000 | 877,536 | 17, 180, 465 | 9, 632, 465 
Gas vagennnss 30, 810 102 | 10,371,000 | 16,260,010 | 800,000 | 909,576 | 17, 969, 586 | 7, 598, 586 








Mr. SuHepparD. With reference to the breakdown reflected on page 
22 of the justifications, wherein I find the figure of 30,810 housing 
units, what is the comparative figure against last year? 

Captain McHenry. The line directly above it, sir, in the table. 

Mr. Suepparp. I find the number reflected in your breakdown 7 
1954, 27,164; 1955, 30,470; and contemplated for 1956, 30,810; 
that correct? 

Captain McHenry. Yes. 


DISTRICT TRANSPORTATION POOLS AND OTHER FACILITIES 


Mr. SHepparp. We will take up the next item, 2E, ‘District trans- 
portation pools and other facilities.”’ 
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The 1955 estimate was $5,975,000. The 1956 estimate is $5,975,000. 
It is quite striking that you gentlemen can round out the same figure. 
What is your mathematical acrobatics? 

Mr. Cocurane. You will notice on page 26 there is a breakdown of 
the various functions supported by this project. You will note that 
we have made savings in transportation and equipment pools of 
$140,000 and we have ‘applied it to a controlled maintenance program 
increase of $82,000, plus $75,000 additional for rehabilitation of auto- 
motive and construction equipment and one or two other minor 
changes in there. We have been trying to keep our program as level 
as we can, and these offsetting adjustments allow us to keep the pro- 
gram on an even basis. 

In many of these areas, like these equipment pools, they are pools 
located at the various naval districts, and they send in their annual 
estimates and we evaluate them. It is strange, but they are estimates 
that have come in from the shore establishments themselves. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The shore establishments send in their figures and 
they come to you and you evaluate them, and you plus or minus 
them? 

Mr. CocHrane. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You have apparently neither added to nor sub- 
tracted from the 1955 estimate; is that right? 

Captain McHenry. I would like to add a comment. On page 26, 
in the column to the right, for transportation and equipment pools, 
we have effected a savings of $140,104, and so on down the line. We 
have taken the accumulation of those reductions and applied them 
into other needs indicated, so that we are requesting that we can 
reinvest our profits as capital equipment into our establishment. 

Mr. SHepparp. Give me a definition of “installation cost control 
system.” 

Captain McHenry. It is a system of accounting which gives accu- 
rately reflected costs of operations. Where operations are exorbitant 
we can take immediate steps.. This system reflects the change and 
the existence of waste and poor operation. Without this system this 
might go on for months and in some cases years before we would 
find it out. This cost-control system is an accounting system that 
reflects immediate faults and virtues within our operations. 


RENTAL UNITS 


Mr. ANpREws. On page 22 your chart shows in 1955 vou had 
30,470 units of rental property and you had a net saving of $9,632,465. 
For 1956 you will have more units; namely, 30,810, and yet your net 
savings will be considerably less. It is shown to be $7, 598,586. Why 
will your savings be less with more units in 1956 than they were 
in 1955? 

Captain McHenry. I think that I can answer that readily. If 
you will examine the column next to the end on the right, the total 
annual incomes are reasonably close, within the same million of dollars. 
The amount of money that we were permitted to expend for mainte- 
nance and operating expenditures during 1955 was reduced to $7,548,- 
000, or was in that amount. We had never felt that we had given the 
proper amount of maintenance to these quarters in the way of e enn 
painting, structural repairs, and so forth. We are asking for $3 
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million, plus or minus, more than we got last year so that we cap 
provide adequate preservation to these properties. 

Now, with essentially the same income, and some $3 million more 
expenditures, there will tirtalely be much less going into the Treas. 
ury. That accounts for the difference. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the average age of these rental units? 

Mr. Cocurann. They were primarily built under the Lanham Act, 
and were started in 1942. Most of them were built between 1942 
and 1946. They were wartime-built houses, primarily Navy defense 
rental housing. 

Public quarters were built at the time the stations were built. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN HOUSING AND QUARTERS 


Mr. Anprews. My next question is to ask you to distinguish 
briefly between defense housing, rental housing, and public quarters. 

Mr. Cocurane. The defense rental housing, as indicated on page 
23, which comprises 27,181 units in 1956 fiscal year, was the housing 
built under the Lanham Act and built by the Defense Homes Corpora- 
tion under the Public Housing Administration at Navy installations, 
or just outside these installations. This is the housing that the 
Navy maintains because naval personnel are the occupants. 

Mr. Anprews. You have 27,181 units of defense housing? 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes. 

Mr. ANpDrews. How many units of rental housing? 

Mr. CocuraNne. 1,339 units of rental housing. 

Mr. AnpDrEws. Does the Navy own that property? 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes. These houses were not built under the 
Lanham Act. They have been acquired by the Navy either througli 
purchase or through permit from other Government establishments. 

The next item is 2,290 units of public quarters. These public 
quarters are also off station. The public quarters are not located 
within actual Navy station boundaries. However, they are occupied 
and owned by the Navy. 

Mr. Anprews. While your table on page 23 shows that the yearly 
cost per unit for maintenance and operation for defense housing 3s 
$319.18; for rental housing, $265.11; and for public quarters, $586.17, 
why is the yearly cost for maintenance and operation for a public 
quarters unit nearly twice the amount for rental housing? 

Mr. Cocurane. The answer, sir, is that the public quarters are a 
great deal larger than the rental housing. The public quarters may 
consist of 3 or 4 bedrooms plus the other normal rooms, whereas in 
defense housing they are very small, and many of them are so-called 
efficiency-type units, 1-bedroom and 2-bedroom type units. 

Mr. Anprews. Are public quarters occupied by officers? 

Captain McHenry. There are some civilian personnel of high 
caliber. 

Mr. Anprews. Officers and civilians? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, and enlisted personnel. . 

Mr. Anprews. Who occupies the majority of your rental housing 
units? 

Mr. Cocurane. The majority of the rental housing units are occl- 
pied by enlisted men and their families and civilians and their families. 

Mr. Anprews. What about defense housing units? 

Mr. Cocurane. The same, sir, as the rental housing. 
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PUBLIC WORK CENTERS 


Mr. WigeLeswortu. In project 2A, public works centers, you show 
an increase of $2,573,000. How many of these centers are there? 

Captain Drustrup. There are three. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. As shown on page 17? 

Captain Drustrup. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What is the actual obligation figure against 
the $14 million you had for this year? 

Captain Drusrrup. Actual obligation against the three public 
works centers as of January 31, $12,174,889. 


DREDGING AT HARBORS 


Mr. WiaGLEswortH. You referred to an amount requested at 
Norfolk, $8,833,000, compared with $6,511,000 in the current year 
as being necessary for required maintenance dredging. 

Captain Drustrup. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Is it merely maintenance dredging? If it is, 
why is there this substantial increase? 

Captain Drustrup. The dredging at harbors like that is something 
that is not done every year. It is something that accumulates over 
a period of years, and then every 5 or 10 years it is necessary to dredge 
to remove the silt that has accumulated over that period of time. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. You had $7 million in 1954 and $6,500,000 
in 1955, and now you want $8,800,000 in 1956. You are doing 
considerable work there every year. 

Captain Drustrup. Yes, it is a very large and complex Naval 
Establishment. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortu. I realize that, but why do you need 33 percent 
more money in 1956 than you had in 1955? 

Captain Drusrrup. Principally because of the dredging program, 
which will cost over $2 million in itself. Our total increase is 
$2,324,472. Norfolk, also, Mr. Wigglesworth, is a location where we 
have established a pilot shop for the maintenance cost control program 
that we spoke about. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortn. I am still not clear why you need so much 
more money in 1956 than you had in 1955. 

Captain McHenry. Mr. Wigglesworth, if I might quote to clarify 
the picture somewhat, this $2 million of maintenance dredging has 
been accumulating through the years. It is uneconomical to put a 
dredge in every year. 

Mr. WicGLEswortu. It is $8,800,000. 

Captain McHenry. The increase, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. How about the total? Is that all for main- 
tenance dredging? 

Captain McHenry. No, sir, there is another cost, the maintenance 
cost control pilot program going on down there. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortH. How much is that? 

Captain McHenry. $125,000. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. You have something for that this year? 

Mr. Cocnrane. Yes, about $50,000. 

Mr. Wiac.eswortn. I am still in doubt why you need $2,300,000 
more for maintenance dredging in 1956 than you do in 1955. 
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Captain McHenry. The dredging, sir, as Captain Drustrup stated, 
is required as the result of an accumulation of silt over a number of 
years. You cannot engage any dredging company and go in and re- 
move 6 inches of silt, but over a period of 5 years you can engage a 
dredge at an economic figure to go in and remove the accumulation of 
5 years, or 30 inches of silt, so periodically it is required that we go 
in and dredge out that silt. This happens to be one of the unhappy 
years we need the dredge. 1948 was the last dredging. 

Mr. Wicc.eswortu. Is it fair to assume this figure should come 
down substantially in the fiscal year 1957? 

Captain McHenry. Very definitely, sir, by at least the amount of 
the dredging. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is not an operation of this character undeter- 
minable? Does it not depend upon the turbulence in the geographical 
area where the silting is taking place? 

Captain McHenry. And the rainfall. 

Mr. Suepparp. So you are obviously in this position—after you 
get a certain accumulation, if you are going to continue to use the 
area, you have to go in there and dredge out that silt? 

Captain McHenry. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. And the time that it will take to redeposit the silt 
cannot be estimated. It can only be hypothetically assumed, is that 
not so? 

Captain McHenry. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. And there are years when you find that you have 
more dredging to do than in other years because of the deposits in 
the time involved. 

Captain McHenry. Yes. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENTS OF NAVAL STATIONS 


Mr. Wiaciteswortu. Project 2B, ‘Public works departments ol 
naval stations.’ Your request is for $32,858,000 compared to 
$30,623,000. There is an increase here of $2,235,000. 

The table on page 19 of the justifications indicates increases in 16 
out of 17 items. Why do we have these increases all along the line 
here? 

Captain Drusrrup. Of the total increase of $2,235,000, $1,731,634 
is for increases in the amount of special repair and rehabilitation 
projects at all these stations, for which we have a specific listing 
here. Each has been individually approved, and all are considered 
essential. 

Mr. WicGiesworru. That is repair of special projects? 

Captain Drusrrup. Repair and rehabilitation of projects. A 
complete listing, station by station, has been provided for the record. 

(Notre.—This refers to the list of ‘‘Special projects fiscal year 1956’ inserted in 
the record on p. 874.) 

NEWPORT, R. I. 


Mr. Wiaaiesworrtu. I notice that you have at Newport, R. I., a0 
increase of almost $500,000. What is the explanation of that? 

Captain Drustrrup. Most of that increase is in special projects, 
a total of $309,615 for such things as drainage, structural repairs and 
installation of sidings in the hospital units, ‘structural repairs to the 
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lower deck of some 36 barracks and office buildings, repair of damaged 
roofs and replacement of broken windows, calking and repointing of 
brickwork, exterior painting of 18 inactive buildings in the fleet 
wharf area, repairs to waterfront structures, repairs to seawalls, fire 
protection, improvement of fire protection facilities at Coasters Island 
and sprinkler systems for 7 buildings. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Do all these come under the heading of 
special projects? 

Captain Drustrup. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. A good deal of that sounds to me like normal 
maintenance and repair work. 

Captain Drustrvp. It is, sir, but it is of such magnitude that we 
budget for it separately. Each of these is large enough so it can be 
defined separately. 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. You mean the line is drawn between ordinary 
maintenance and repairs and special projects on a dollar figure? 

Captain Drustrur. Yes. We try to draw that line at $5,000. 


KEY WEST, FLA. 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. You have a $346,000 increase at Key West. 
What is the story on that? 

Captain Drusrrup. There we have 8 special projects, the largest 
2 of which are repairs to the electrical distribution system of the base, 
some $120,000, and repairs to pier B, the coalshed pier, and building 
No. 99 at a cost of $175,000. 

The other projects are all repair and rehabilitation. The total of 
these 8 projects for Key West is $446,620. 


CONDITIONS AT KEY WEST STATION 


Mr. SHepparp. Do you know whether or not the Navy has finally 
resolved its difficulties down there with the local community? For a 
time at Key West they were having a terrific time. As far as I am 
concerned, if something is not done on the part of that municipality 
toward cooperation, I am not going to be much inclined to see that 
any more money is spent at Key West. I understand they had the 
city administration up here for a conference sometime ago. Can 
anyone here tell us what the result of that conference was and whether 
we are actually experiencing some improvement in our relationship? 

Captain McHenry. This Bureau is not qualified to make a state- 
ment regarding the Navy’s position, and further, we have no personal 
information on the subject. 

Mr. Suupparp. Is there anyone in the room that has any comments 
on the subject and can clarify it? 

Admiral CLark. I was not brought into that conference. I think 
the Inspector General was. However, from the number of letters that 
were coming in before that conference—and we have management 
control of the base—compared to the complete absence of letters we 
are getting now, I would feel sure that the difficulty has been ironed 
out. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wish that you would take the subject up with the 
Chief of Naval Operations. I want a very definite answer emanating 
from the command at Key West on up to us. I want to know what 
is going on. If they have not cleaned it up, I am going to take some 
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action, and you can convey that to the Chief of Naval Operations and 
the Secretary of the Navy. 
Admiral Ciark. I will be glad to. 
(The following letter was received subsequently :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 21, 1955. 
Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. SHeEepparD: The Chief of Naval Operations informs me that at 
last Thursday’s hearings on ‘Civil Engineering, Navy’’ you made inquiry about 
conditions at Key West. Specifically, you wished to know the outcome of the 
conference between the Secretary of the Navy and the Key West city officials, 
and a current report from the base commander as to what the situation now is, 

I am pleased to be able to tell you that the base commander, Rear Admiral 
Henderson, has reported that the effect of the conference you referred to was most 
salutary. Since then the cooperation of all city officials has been outstanding. 
To quote Admiral Henderson, “I not only have no complaints, I am entirely 
satisfied with conditions today and am confident that the present healthy situa- 
tion will continue.”” Admiral Henderson’s report confirms others that I have 
received in the past few months to the effect that conditions in Key West have 
been greatly improved. 

I take this opportunity to thank you for your continued heartfelt interest in 
the welfare of the Navy. 

Tuomas S. Gatss, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


ASTORIA, OREG. 


Mr. WiacutesworrtuH. Tell us about Astoria. 

Captain Drustrup. We have 5 special projects at a total cost of 
$324,700 planned for Astoria. The largest of these is a dredging 
program of Mott Basin, $122,000. This is maintenance dredging to 
retain the usable depth of the basin. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS AND MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You said $1,700,000 out of $2,200,000 is for 
special projects over $5,000 and the balance is in the field of normal 
maintenance and repair. 

Captain Drustrup. That is correct, for increased maintenance and 
operational costs, increased cost of supplies and materials. 


BASIS FOR BUDGET 


Mr. WiccLeswortuH. These items all reflect estimates made at the 
various stations in the field? 

Captain Drustrup. Yes, in great detail, prepared by the stations 
themselves, reviewed by the District Public Works offices, and again 
reviewed in detail by the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. Did the reviews here in fact increase or 
decrease the estimates? 

Captain Drusrrup. They always show a net decrease. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. Have items been eliminated as well as re- 
duced? 

Captain Drustrup. Yes. I might add these budgets by the sta- 
tions are prepared upon the basis of a work-measurement program 
which has been adapted to budget formulation purposes. 
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Mr. WiaeLeswortu. I hope that is improved over what it was 
some years ago. 
NAVY HOUSING 


Project 2D is ““Navy housing.” The table on page 22 indicates an 
increase in the number of units from 30,470 to 30,810, or 340 units. 

Compared to that increase, the same table reflects an increase in 
maintenance and operating cost of $7,500,000 to $10,300,000. 

What is the explanation of that very large increase in maintenance 
and operating cost? 

Captain Drustrur. We have 340 additional units in 1956 over 
1955. 

Mr. WiaateswortuH. That will not explain the percent increase in 
cost. 

Captain Drustrrup. That is a part of the reason for the increase in 
cost. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortH. But a very small part. 

Captain Drustrrup. Another part is an increase of $1,349,460 for 
regular maintenance and operation at a higher level than was possible 
to give the substandard units during the past year, and an increase of 
$1,473,540 for increase in special repair and rehabilitation projects. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. When you say “higher levels’ do you mean 
that there is an actual increase in the cost of labor and material, or 
that you are repairing to a greater percentage? 

Captain Drustrup. Both. It is an increase in the cost of labor and 
material and it is also an increase in the amount of work we want to 
do to make these houses livable. 

Mr. Wiaa@LteswortH. What is the increase in labor and material? 

Captain Drusrrup. I do not have that figure, sir. It is not possible 
at this moment to break the $1,349,000 into two parts; that is, as to 
what part is an increase in labor and material and what part is an 
increase in standards. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. You must have taken it into consideration 
when you made this computation. 

Captain Drusrrup. Yes. We will be glad to supply it for the 
record. I cannot provide it at this moment. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Increase in labor and material : 2 $1 ss 000 
Increased maintenance standards- - - -- - -- — gata 124, 000 


Total $1, 349, 000 


Mr. WigGLeswortH. What will this money do in terms of mainte- 
nance and repair work? Will it give you a 100 percent picture? 

Captain Drusrrup. It will make these houses livable. We have 
some pictures here that I would like to pass around. They show the 
typical condition of a number of these units. 

Mr. SHepparp. Let us see them. [Handing.] 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. This is an item where you can easily run into 
a lot of money if you overdo it. On the other hand, if you postpone 
things too long, of course it piles up in the long run. It is almost 
impossible for this committee to say whether the overall request is 
necessary in full or not. We necessarily have to rely on the bureau 
primarily. Do you feel this increase at this time is essential to prevent 
expenditure of a greater sum of money in the long run? 
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Captain Drustrup. Yes. 

Admiral CLexton. I would like to add something here. The Navy 
is in a custodial position here where we are running our housing 
development and collecting the rent and taking care “of the houses 
and then returning the profits to the Federal Government. In 
reviewing this budget this year in this item, I found that the occupancy 
was going down very rapidly in these 30 000 units that we have and 
was approaching a vacancy figure of about 15 » percent. Under that 
kind of loss of rental we were in a losing business, and we felt if we 
did not bring these homes up to a satisfac ‘tory standard so the er- 
listed men, the civilians and so forth could live in these places, we would 
eventually have to tear them down. This is our way to fix them up 
so that we can rent them and increase our capacity, our occupancy. 
We believe that this will do it. 

We also, during this period—in accordance with Bureau of Budget 
regulations—increased the rent for these places which added to the 
egress which occurred. 

Captain McHenry. In connection with Mr. Wigglesworth’s genera] 
trend of questions, last year we submitted a request for $9,200,000 
for this same purpose. We were granted $7,548,000. That reduc- 
tion, of course, compounds the situation. We are trying to make up 
that deficiency and with what has occurred during the recent years. 
That is another justification for our increased request. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You did not cure that one by transfer? 

Mr. Ostertaa. I would like to ask a question about the long-range 
aspect of this program of Navy housing. Do you have any plans, or 
does that come under some other jurisdiction? If we do not properly 
deal with this thing it will be poor management and result in a waste 
of money. 

A program involving the housing of our personnel is one that has 
been a matter of controversy for some time. I am wondering whether 
it comes within the jurisdiction of the Engineering Bureau or your 
bureau, to provide plans for a program, not for just 1 year but for 
several years ahead. What is the picture along that line? 

Captain McHenry. This bureau is technical adviser to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in this area. The Secretary of the Navy has 
appointed the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Pratt, who was 
in charge of the Navy housing program. He is participating with the 
Army and the Air Force in the Sec retary of Defense military housing 
problem and its solution. 

Mr. Ostrerraa. Is there anything in this justification that falls into 
place as a part of a general program? 

Captain McHenry. No, sir. This is maintenance and operation 
of existing establishments. 

Mr. Ostertac. Where can we find the facts and figures relating to 
“Military housing, Navy’’? 

Captain McHenry. In the public works bill. 


SpecriAL PROCUREMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. We will now take up budget activity No. 3, 
“Special procurement.” This item is divided into six subdivisions. 
The estimate for 1955 was $5,119,000. The estimate for 1956 1s 
$7,418,000. This shows an increase of $2,299,000. 

Captain McHenry. Yes. 
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PASSENGER-CARRYING VEHICLES 


Mr. SuHepparp. We will take up item 3A, “Passenger-carrying 
vehicles.” There is no estimate for 1955. The 1956 estimate is 
$993,000. Will you give us an explanation? State whether this is 
for the procurement of new vehicles or to replace old ones. 

Captain Drustrup. We are asking for $993,000 to provide for the 
procurement of passenger-carrying vehicles for distribution throughout 
‘he Naval Establishment. This program contemplates the pro- 
curement of 398 vehicles to replace overaged and wornout units that 
require excessive maintenance and operating costs. 

Mr. Suepparp. What different types of passenger vehicles are 
involved in the total? 

Mr. Cocurane. Sedans and buses. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Just those two categories? 

Mr. CocHraNE. We have buses and trailer buses—trailers that 
vo behind the buses and sedans. That is all. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How many automobiles are involved in the total 
request? 

Mr. Cocurane. 398 total. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is there anything in there besides the 398? 

Mr. CocuraNne. No, sir; 398 total for the buses, sedans, and the 
bus trailers. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Out of that total, how many are automobiles as 
against the buses and the others? 

Mr. Cocurane. There are 277 sedans. 

Mr. Suepparp. All for replacement? 

Mr. CocHrane. Yes, 

Mr. SHeppaArD. What disposition are you going to make of these 
vehicles if the fund is granted and the replacement is made possible? 

Mr. CocHRANE. They will be surplus. They are overage and 
uneconomical to maintain. 

Mr. SHepparpb. The next question would naturally be, are you 
going to dispose of the spare parts that you have had to carry for 
the vehicles that are going to be replaced, or do you find that you 
have a compatability « and usability of spare parts? 

Mr. Cocurane. We do not stock spare parts for the older vehicles. 
When we lose the older vehicles there is no use for the parts any 
longer. We do keep a small inventory of repair parts for newer 
vehicles when we have enough units in the fleet to make it worthwhile. 
To answer your question, there would be very few parts that would 
have to be surplus. 

Mr. SHeprarp. You do not have a heavy inventory of spare parts 
as such? 

Mr. Cocurane. No, sir. Most of our parts are for day-to-day 
repair, 


EQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL FOR CLASSIFIED ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up item 3D, “Equipment and material 
for classified activities.’”’ There is no estimate for 1955 and the 1956 
estimate is $160,000. Will you justify this item? 

Captain Drusrrup. This is not classified. Many of the items in 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks’ stock consist of war-ending equip- 
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ment for which component parts and tools are required to make the 
item assembly complete and ready for use. These are the items that 
are included in the $160,000. These consist of such items as tires and 
tubes, batteries and miscellaneous repair parts, kits and tools. 

Mr. Suepparp. I want to compliment you for making a change in 
the warehousing of your tires. There was a time when you used to 
stack them up in a circular formation and when you got done you were 
likely to find the last 4 or 5 of your tires ruined because of the support- 
ing load on top of them. The way you are handling them now you 
are not injuring your tires and are doing a much better job of ware- 
housing. 

Why was the word “classified” used here in the description? 

Captain Drusrrur. The total amount of this equipment which 
goes into the mobilization reserve is a part of a classified program. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And that is why the word was used here? 

Captain Drustrrup. Yes. 


WARFARE DEFENSE MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SuHepparpD. We will take up item 3C, ‘Warfare defense material 
and equipment.’”’ The 1955 estimate is $789,000. The estimate for 
1956 is $1,333,000. This shows an increase of $544,000. 

Mr. Cocurane. The obligations as of January 31, 1955, are 
$338,066. The entire amount of the appropriation is committed. 
These items are procured through single service procurement from 
the Chemical Corps largely, and we are committed by purchase 
request to them for the entire amount. I might add that they have 
assured us that the material we have requested will get under contract 
this year. 

HARBOR DEFENSE MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SuHepparp. I note that for item 3D, ‘Harbor defense ma- 
terial and equipment,’’ there is no request for funds. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT (SPECIFIC ITEMS) 


Mr. SHepparp. We will take up item 3E, “Other procurement 
(specific items).”” The request in 1955 was $800,000. The request 
for 1956 is $1,355,000. This shows an increase of $555,000. Before 
you start treating the mathematics of this, I wish you would define 
“Other procurement (specific items)’’ so we can follow your inter- 
pretation. 

Captain Drusrrup. These are items of major procurement which 
do not fit into any particular group program, but which are of such 
size that they require separate budgeting, such as large floating cranes, 
fleet moorings, floating pile drivers, mobile electrical substations, and 
items of that nature. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would that large railroad which is a producing 
element be included in this? 

Captain Drusrrup. Yes, sir, and the floating powerplant would be. 

Mr. SuepparD. By the way, what have you done with that plant’ 

Captain Drusrrup. The floating powerplant is now supplying 
power to the city of Jacksonville. They are paying for its mainte- 
nance, upkeep, and operation through this break-in period. 
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Mr. SHepparD. You put it out for emergency operation, as I under- 
stand, where people have had an electrical breakdown and trouble of 
that kind. 

Captain Drustrup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Where you have gone in and straightened it out. 
I think it has been a very useful operation in contributing to relieving 
emergency breakdowns and power breakdowns that have taken place 
in municipalities. 

Mr. ANpREws. How much current does it produce? 

Captain McHenry. That ship, I think, has the normal load of the 
city of Jacksonville. I know that at Jacksonville the powerplant and 
the ship take the peak load, and the ship itself takes the normal load. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Let us pick up item 3F, ‘Transportation of things.”’ 
Your 1955 budget was $3,530,000, and the estimate for 1956 is $3,577,- 
000, reflecting an increase of $47,000. 

Proceed with the justification for this item. 

Mr. Cocurane. There is an increase in this item of $47,000. It is 
for the ocean transportation part of the program as opposed to the 
inland transportation, and is accounted for by the fact that we will 
ship additional material in 1956 over 1955. The unit cost is still the 
same. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, your workload, or shipping work- 
load, has increased to the degree this extra cost is involved; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Cocurane. There is about 3,000 tons more in 1956 than in 
1955, at about $15 a ton. 


PURCHASE OF MOTOR VEHICLES FOR THE NAVY 


Mr. ANpREws. Captain, does the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
purchase automobiles for the entire Navy? 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDREws. How many cars of all types do you have? 

Mr. Cocnrane. We have, as of June 30, 1955, 19,399 of all types— 
sedans, buses, trucks, et cetera. 

Mr. AnpreEws. All types? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Jeeps? 

Mr. Anprews. All types of motor vehicles? 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes, sir. That inventory represents the fact that 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks budgets for all passenger vehicles 
and only provides for the trucks located at stations that this appro- 
priation supports. Other bureaus budget for their own trucks for 
use at their stations. 

Mr, ANpREws. But you handle all passenger vehicles? 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprews. Ambulances? 

Captain McHenry. No, sir. 

Mr. ANpREws. That is as of June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Whose inventory as of that date does it cover? 

Mr. Anprews. For the whole Navy. 
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Mr. Cocurane. It is not for all Navy vehicles; it is all the Nayy 
sedans and buses. Included in this inventory are trucks and special] 
types of weight-handling equipment for the stations financed from 
this appropriation. 

Captain McHenry. Ambulances are Bureau of Medicine; crash 
trucks come under Bureau of Aeronautics, and special vehicles else. 
where. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Give us a breakdown of project 3A ‘‘Passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles,’ $993,000. 

There are 277 sedans. What is the cost of these 277 sedans? 

Mr. Cocurane. $387,800. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. How many buses are included? 

Mr. CocHRANe. 121. 

Mr. WieGLeswortrn. What is the cost of those? 

Mr. Cocurane. $504,000. 

Mr. WieeLteswortn. That is the total? 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes, sir; plus a little over $100,000 for transpor- 
tation costs, making $993,000. 

Mr. WicGLesworrH. You mean first-destination transportation? 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes, sir—$101,200. 


WARFARE DEFENSE MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WicGieswortn. Do you have a shopping list for item 3C, 
‘‘Warfare defense material and equipment’’? 

Captain Drusrrup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. May I have a look at it? 

Captain Drusrrup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Why in general do we need so much more of 
this equipment than we acquired in 1955? 

Mr. Cocurane. The program is based upon advance base and 
overseas protection. 

I would like to explain the program to you, but I must go off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaG.teswortnH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CoNnstTRUCTION BATTALION SUPPORT 


Mr. Suerparp. We will pick up the next budget activity No. 4 
at page 32 of the justifications entitled ‘Construction battalion 
support’’, composed of two subitems, 4A and 4B. The total estimate 
for 1955 was $4,727,000, and the estimate for 1956 is $6,567,000. 
This reflects a total increase of $1,840,000. 


OPERATING SUPPORT OF CONSTRUCTION BATTALION UNITS 


Under 4A, ‘Operating support of construction battalion units”, 
the estimate for 1955 was $2,662,000, and the estimate in 1956 is 
$3,660,000. This reflects an increase of $998,000. 

Proceed to justify the increase, please. 

Captain Drustrup. The net increase of $998,000 is composed of 
3 items; an increase of $1,200,000 for formation and equipping of a 
special mobile construction battalion; a decrease of $190,000 in oper- 
ating expense for our construction battalions; and a decrease of 
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$12,000 in military sea trasnportation service for transporting the 
construction battalion personnel. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnh. This is a brand new unit? 

Captain Drustrup. Yes, sir. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL FOR CONSTRUCTION 
BATTALION UNITS 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up item 4B, “Procurement of equipment and 
material for construction battalion units.’”” The estimate for 1955 
was $2,065,000, and the estimate in 1956 is $2,907,000. This reflects 
an increase of $842,000. 

Give us the explanation for that increase. 

Captain Drusrrup. This net increase of $842,000 is composed of 
three items—2 increases and 1 decrease. The decrease is $301,603 
in the procurement of equipment and material for the training of our 
construction battalion personnel. There is an increase of $506,328 
for additional outfitting equipment for our construction battalion, 
made necessary by increases in the allowance list approved by the 
Chief of Naval Operations. And there is an increase of $637,275 for 
the replacement of worn out equipment that the construction bat- 
talions have in active use at all of the overseas bases where they are 
employed. 

Mr. SHepparpD. This is universal equipment you are referring to 
that you are supplying to the battalion? 

Captain Drusrrup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Composed of all types? 

Captain McHenry. It is integrated equipment of all types. 

Captain Drustrup. And on each of those items we have specific 
shopping lists. 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Suepparp. If there are no questions on item 4B, pick up your 
next budget activity No. 5 reflected on page 37 of the justifications 


entitled “Departmental administration,” 


subitems, 5A and 5B. 
The total estimated for 1955 was $5,134,000 and, in 1956, it is 
$5,171,000. This reflects an increase in the total estimate of $37,000. 


which is made up of two 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


In subitem A ‘‘Personal services’”’ the estimate in 1955 was $4,160,- 
000 and, in 1956, it is $4,200,000. This reflects an increase of $40,000 
in the personal services category. 

Define that and the reasons for the increase. 

Mr. Cocurane. The personal services increase was the result of 
a small amount of overtime performance in departmental services. 

Mr. SHepparp. I wish you would give us at this time the total 
number of civilian personnel. 

Mr. Cocurane. This appropriation supports departmentwise 735 
man-years. That is on a 3-year basis, 1954, 1955 and 1956. 


59136—55——_57 
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REPROGRAMING OF 1955 ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Mr. SHepparp. My attention is called to the fact that in the 1955 
budget you requested $4,700,000 for this activity and you now show 
$5,134,000 estimated in 1955. What is the explanation for this 
differential? 

Mr. Cocurane. We have reprogramed to the extent of providing 
sufficient money to pay the salaries. 

You are talking about, I am sure, the estimate as presented last 
year and as shown in the 1955 column? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Mr. Cocurane. The money we are getting at the present time and 
the money we had last year will just not pay the 735 people. 

Mr. SHepparp. Well your mathematics indicate $434,000 addi- 
tional. I wonder if you cannot give us a little more detailed expla- 
nation. 

Captain McHenry. I fail to understand the question; I fail to see 
the $434,000 difference. ‘To what page are you referring; what item? 

Mr. SHepparp. In the 1955 budget you requested $4,700,000 for 
the activities that you now show $5,134,000 estimated for 1955. My 
question is what is the explanation; why the difference? 

Mr. Cocurane. The explanation is that we have had to reprogram 
into this Department administration, with the approval of the Navy 
Comptroller, of course, sufficient funds to support the 735 people 
that we are allowed here in Washington. 

Mr. Anprews. Allowed by whom? 

Mr. Cocurane. The 735 people that we have defended in front of 
this committee for the last 3 years. That is the level of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks in this appropriation, 735 man-years. I should say 
allowed by approval of the committee. 

Mr. SHepparp. Last year you requested 731 man-years for 1955 
and you asked for a total of $4,700,000, and apparently there was 
quite a differential by and between the 2 proposals. 

Captain Drustrup. Yes, sir. It was necessary to reprogram funds 
into this budget activity with proper authority in order to support 
the personnel. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Then the figures in the estimate you gave last year 
were short; is that correct? 

Captain Drustrrup. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. The question is that you came up and justified 
$4,700,000 and then found it necessary to transfer $434,000 into this 
account in addition to the $4,700,000. What was wrong in the first 
place? In other words, did the budget and the Congress do an excep- 
tional job that forced you into the position of transferring over 
$400,000 in order to carry the personnel necessary? 


, 


You see, there is a difference here of over $400,000. What happened 
in the budget and what happened in the Navy itself, from the Comp- 
troller on up, in scrutinizing your budget, so that when you appeared 
before the committee you did justify the $4,700,000 and that was not 
enough to carry the personnel that you later determined, by repro- 
graming or whatnot, that you had to have or you would not have 
found it necessary to take the $400,000 plus and bring it in to satisfy 
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this man-year requirement? Now, gentlemen, I want an explanation 
to clarify this picture. You have not done it so far. 

Captain McHenry. I would be very happy to submit this brief 
for the record, which explains the difference between the 1955 appro- 
priated funds and the 1955 obligated funds. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Explain it for the record. 

Captain McHenry. The main item is an item of $300,000 for 
printing and reproduction and binding of the technical automotive 
maintenance manual. This manual, incidentally, has made _ its 
contribution to a reduction of $4,500,000 in automotive operating 
expenses during the past year. 

There is one other increase of $153,900, required to support 735 
man-years of civilian employment. 

Mr. SHepparD. Now with that explanation, my next question is 
this: Upon what premise did you transfer the money from the account 
you did into this activity? On what authority did that take place? 
' Mr. Cocurane. That was by authority of the Navy Comptroller. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do you consider the transferring of funds within 
the same appropriation, Admiral Clexton? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, printing is one of the items of cost 
covered by activity 5. 

Admiral CLexton. Budget activity 5 is a combination of personnel 
and other costs, of which printing is one. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. There was nothing in the original request for 
the manual? 

Captain McHenry. No, sir. I might add for the record some of 
the items of ‘other costs” which are included in this item: 

Temporary additional duty travel orders; temporary additional 
duty travel for officers and civilians; communication services; rental 
of office equipment; printing and reproduction; consumable supplies 
and material; furniture and equipment; costs incident to Federal 
Insurance Compensation Act; group life insurance plan; and ‘other 
service support.” 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I want the usual civilian personnel table put in the 
record at this point. 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Mr. SHepparD. Gentlemen, we thank you very much for your 
appearance and the responses to the interrogations of the committee. 
Captain McHenry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 17, 1955. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, NAVAL RESERVE FORCES 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. KENMORE M. McMANES, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF oF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS (NAVAL RESERVE) 

REAR ADM. JOHN R. PERRY, CEC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS 
AND DOCKS 

CDR. EARL M. GREER, USNR, ASSISTANT FOR NAVAL RESERVE 
BUDGET, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
(NAVAL RESERVE) 

CAPT. WARREN W. JONES, USNR, HEAD, STATIONS PROGRAMS 
COORDINATION BRANCH, SHORE ESTABLISHMENT DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 

CDR. WILLIS H. FISHER, USN, HEAD, LOGISTICS BRANCH, 
NAVAL RESERVE DIVISION, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

CAPT. THOMAS O. SHANAHAN, USMC, HEAD, FACILITIES SECTION, 
LOGISTICS BRANCH, RESERVE DIVISION, U. S. MARINE CORPS 

W. P. TIENCKEN, PLANNING AND REQUIREMENTS BRANCH 
MANAGER 

CAPT. NORMAN J. DRUSTRUP, CEC, USN, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU 


OF YARDS AND DOCKS 
LT. COL. JAMES L. FAWLEY, USMC, HEAD, LOGISTICS BRANCH, 


RESERVE DIVISION, U. S. MARINE CORPS 

CDR. RICHARD ISNER, JR., USNR, AVIATION PLANS DIVISION, 
DCNO (AIR) 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROL- 
LER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual E 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





pee nnra eee 














Appropriation or estimate __-- ee ees ee a $30, 000, 000 | 000,000 | $28, 477, 000 
Unobligated balance brought SiN Ja Xe setsn grads cud ace ees 426, 567 17, 426, 567 
Total available for obligation...............---.-------- | 30,000,000 | 37,426,567 | 45, 903, 567 
Unobligated balance carried forward..........................| —22, 426, 567 | —17, 426,567 | —11, 903, 567 
CURIS TINE. vinnie hse is aha bendestccasents | 7, 573, 433 20, 000, 000 34, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘Public works, Navy’’.....--- eae 8, 215, 390 4, 252, 906 }.......- ccd 








"Dotnl i 5 acs sisi anlar tu te ad daw ea eae Seo we oe | 15, 788, 823 24, 252, 398 | 34, 000, 000 





Obligations by activities 





Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
1, Naval Roserve, VINO: ....<cieccucencnsans viii icawed $14, 968,129 | $16, 2, 398 $26, 000, 000 
2. Naval Reserve, surface.............-.-- See By sient caccaen 176, 287 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
ee a a ae ae en eee 644, 407 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 








Total obligations...........-...- Suéhusteessthnecnesiess 15, 788, 823 24, 252, 398 34, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions ‘ ‘ 75 
4verage number of all employees-.--.-..-...-.-.......--.----- 55 | 51 
Number of employees at end of year 52 | 52 


\verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary... .--- ; joven tedoak ‘ $6, 020 | $4, 6 $4, 626 
Average grade_......-...--.-- ee Late dl GS-9.6 | 38-7.3 | GS-7.2 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions_. - samen’ : $6, 356 | 53, 156 | $251, 757 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base.____.___- det eseirees chee aaaal 950 | 950 
Payment above basic rates ea 3,3 13, 300 
Total personal services __- 1 ee 6, 356 67, 456 266, 007 
2 Travel._.-- Z ey 1, 930 : 3, 640 
Communication services. -_- 5 7 aeptend 3, 800 a | 7,000 
Rents and utility services_. Ba TT es 4 aoe 300 | j 525 
Printing and reproduction... _.................--- ala 2, 455 | 5 4, 100 
7 Other contractual services__............--...-- sit } 347, 300 510, ; 540, 000 
Supplies and materials Scuteia eal 2, 892 | 5,000 
Lands and structures. ______- nated endete ; 15, 423, 390 23, 352, 042 33, 173, 028 
Lands. amd qqueesmnemtes s «iis ob 5 kent ee 400 700 


Total obligations...............---- ; sdesaanstanaae 15, 788, 823 | 34, 000, 000 
| 


Analysis of expenditures 


} 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
| 


| 


Obligated balance brought forward (itis. & | $6,984,911 | $19,984, 911 
Obligations incurred during the year...............-.-....-- $7, 573,433 20, 000, 000 | 34, 000, 000 
| 7,573, 433 | 26,984,911 | 53, 984, 911 
Obligated balance carried forward ..........-.----..-...-------| —6,984,911 | —19, 984,911 | —28, 984,911 





Total expenditures 588,522 | 7,000,000 25, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations_-__------- 588, 522 f 1,000,000 | 7, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations......-----------.---------- : %,922 1 6,000,000 | 18,000, 000 





Mr. SHepparD. We have before us at this time the appropriation 
request for Military Construction, Naval Reserve Forces. 

Admiral McManes, do you have a prepared statement to present to 
the committee? 

Admiral McMangs. I do, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You may proceed without interruption. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral McManes. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

The appropriation “Military construction, Naval Reserve Forces’’ 
provides funds for facilities and additions to adequately house and 
train the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Forces. The items con- 
tained in the justifications are those considered to be the immediate 
requirements for this program. 

The authorization for this program was granted in the National 
Defense Facilities Act of 1950, Public Law 783, 81st Congress. This 
law authorized the Secretary of Defense to provide in an amount not 
to exceed $250 million over a period of 5 fiscal years, for the acquisition, 
construction, expansion, rehabilitation, equipping and joint utilization 
of such facilities as may be necessary for the proper development, 
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training and administration of units of the Reserve components of 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 

The 5-year period specified in the law will expire with fiscal year 
1956. There remains at this time, however, approximately "$23 
million of unfunded authorization, which will not cover the appro- 
priation requests of the three military departments for fiscal year 1956, 
The Secretary of Defense has included in his legislative program for 
1955 a proposed amendment to Public Law 783 which will provide 
continued authorization for the Reserve Forces facilities program, 
This amendment would establish a permanent acquisition program 
by repealing both the time and monetary limitations imposed by the 
present law. 

The proposed amendment has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives as H. R. 2107, and hearings before the Committee 
on Armed Forces will be held in the near future. In the detailed 
justifications, it is indicated that authorization under Public Law 783 
exists for the full amount of each project. It should be pointed out, 
however, that no specific amounts of the remaining unfunded authori- 
zation have been allotted to the individual Services. 

Pending the extension of the authorization by enactment of the 
proposed legislation now before the Congress, funds are being 1 requested 
in this appropriation to provide for the construction, expansion and 
improvement of facilities used in the training and administration of 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve. This essential facilities con- 
struction program is submitted in the anticipation that adequate 
authorization will exist prior to the time that these funds would nor- 
mally be appropriated. 

This request includes funds for the construction of new facilities in 
some cases. However, each new facility requested will replace a facility 
which has become inadequate due to obsolescence or other reasons 
which have rendered the training in these localities inefficient, in- 
effective or uneconomical. In all such cases, the locality has proved 
capable of supporting units of the size for which the facility is re- 
quested. This submission will not result in an increase in the total 
number of facilities we now have 

In addition to new facilities, this submission includes requests for 
additions and improvements to a number of existing facilities. Many 
of these additions are to provide exclusive space requirements at 
existing training centers of other Reserve components for the expand- 
ing Marine Corps Reserve training program. Other items are for 
improvements to existing naval air stations and Naval Reserve 
training centers necessary to conduct an efficient and effective training 
program. 

It will be noted that about 84 percent of the total amount of this 
request will go to the Naval Air Reserve program. The principal 
items in this activity are (1) the third and final increment for the 
new naval air station at Alvin-Callendar, La., (2) the first increment 
for the development of a new air station in the Portland, Oreg., area, 
and (3) funds for the development of a naval air station at the Dobbins 
Field Air Force Base, Marietta, Ga. 

The proposed projects contained in this request have been carefully 
screened to include only those items considered to be the most imme- 
diate requirements. A representative from the Navy Department, 
together with field representatives, has surveyed eac h locality where 
a new facility or major improvement is requested. 
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Many of the projects requested in this submission will provide 
facilities which will be used jointly between one or more Reserve 
components. The Naval and Marine Corps Reserve facilities require- 
ments are under constant review with the other services to discover 
any proposed projects for which there may be a common need or 
interest. The Navy accepts and endorses the intent of Public Law 
783 to insure that the joint use of Reserve training facilities is made 
to the maximum practicable extent. 

The Navy is required by the Armed Forces Reserve Act to provide, 
maintain and support an adequate Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
to meet planned mobilization requirements. Our facilities program 
is based and planned according to the planned size of the drilling 
Reserve. In order to meet these requirements, it is necessary that 
reasonable and adequate facilities be provided to conduct an effective 
and attractive training program. ‘This request is consistent with the 
Navy’s long range plans for this proper, efficient and economical 
support of our Reserve components. 


STATUS AND PURPOSE OF H. R. 2107 


Mr. SHEPPARD. A major portion of the proposal you are presenting 
here today has to do with authority that will be reflected in H. R. 2107 
if that legislation i is enacted; is that correct? 

Admiral McManes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the present status of that bill? Have 
hearings been held on it? 

Admiral McManes. To the best of my knowledge, hearings have 
not vet been held. 

Commander Greer. I understand they will be held right after the 
Kaster recess. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions upon the general state- 
ment? 

Mr. Anprews. What will H. R. 2107 do, Admiral? 

Admiral McManss. It will remove the monetary limitation and the 
time limitation from Publie Law 783. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is that why you refer to Public Law 783 on page 4 
of your statement and say you endorse the intent of it, rather than 
the provisions of it? You do not say “rather than the provisions”; 
but by virtue of the omission I take it you concur with what the 
Congress intends, but there are complications with its provisions? 

Admiral McManes. That is correct, sir. 


AUTHORIZATION AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. I understand the original authorization was 
$250 million. How much has been appropriated against that total? 

Admiral McManes. All except $23 million. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is that included in the request or exclusive of the 
request before us? 

Admiral McManes. Exclusive of the request before you. 

Mr. OstertaaG. So there is authorization that has not been utilized 
to the extent of $23 million, as compared with your request for 
$28,477,000? 

Admiral McManes. Yes, sir. But I would like to point out that 
the $23 million is for all of the services; not exclusively for the Navy. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Wicciteswortu. What is your obligation figure against the sum 
available for the current fiscal year? 

Admiral McManss. Against the sum available, we have available 
for obligation a total of $37,426,567. 

Mr. WiacLteswortH. What are your actual obligations? 

Admiral McManss. We will have obligated $20 million. 

Mr. WiaeLesworth. As of what date? 

Admiral McManes. By the end of fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. What is obligated right now, or as of some 
recent date? 

Captain Drusrrup. Out of the total amount appropriated to date. 
the obligations as of January 31, 1955, aré $13,371,983. 

Mr. WieeieswortnH. Against what total? 

ane Drustrup. Against the total appropriated amount of $45 
million. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I notice you estimate an unobligated balance 
to be carried over into 1957 of $11,903,567. What does that represent? 

Admiral McManes. That is the estimated unobligated balance at 
the end of fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. I am referring to page 1 of your green sheets 
“Unobligated balance carried forward’”’ at the end of fiscal 1956 of 
$11,903,567. 

Captain Drustrup. We estimate we will incur $34 million of obliga- 
tions during 1956, which will leave an unobligated balance of $11,903,- 
567 carrying into fiscal 1957. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. And that represents what? 

Captain Drustrrup. Projects that we have not been able to place 
under contract; amounts reserved for administration of those con- 
tracts; procurement of materials and equipment which has not yet 
been completed. 

Mr. WicG.LeswortH. They are not obligated? 

Captain Drusrrur. No, sir; not obligated yet—delays because of 
land acquisition, in some cases. Under the scheduling of the pro- 
gram, that is the assumption, sir. 

Admiral Ciexton. oo reserves for collateral equipment, and 
change orders due to unforeseen building conditions. 

Captain Drusrrup. Yes, sir. 


PROVISIONS OF CURRENT AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. WiecLesworth. I am not clear as to your statement on page 2 
where you say, “It is indicated that authorization under Public Law 
783 exists for the full amount of each project.” Do you mean each 
project we are going to consider? 

Admiral McManzs. Each project we are going to consider; yes, 
sir. We had to tie it to some authorization and we only had Public 
Law 783. 

Mr. Wice.Leswortn. I thought you only had $23 million left under 
present conditions for application against the $28,477,000 you are 
requesting, plus whatever the other services may request? 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir; that is true. it. R. 2107 will be an 
amendment to Public 783. 
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Mr. W1eeLeswortH. How does that square with your statement 
that authorization under existing law exists for the full amount of 
each project? 

Admiral McMangs. I point out in the next sentence that no specific 
amounts of the remaining unfunded authorization have been allotted 
to the individual services. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. But even if you got the full allotment of $23 
million, you would not have enough to cover all of the projects you 
are asking for here? 

Admiral McManes. That is correct, sir; we would not. 

Mr. WieGieswortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CARRYOVER FROM FISCAL YEAR 1954 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I notice reflected on page 1 of the green sheets that 
the balance brought forward from 1954 was $22,426,567, or about 
$16.8 million more than was estimated a year ago. This indicates an 
apparent lack of success in getting projects under contract as fast as 
was originally estimated. Am I right in my conclusion, or not? 

Admiral McManess. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What has been the problem? 

Admiral McManes. Primarily in the matter of land acquisition 
and contract changes. The major portion, I think, sir, was involved 
at Alvin Callendar, which was held up for some time, and has now 
been cleared. 


NUMBER OF REVISIONS OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. SHepparD. Out of your total contemplated contracts, how 
many of them have had to have revisions and have been held up? 
Percentagewise, against the total, about how many? 

Admiral McManess. I have a complete list of them here, but I 
have not counted them. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is too extensive to put into the record. 

Admiral McManess. May I give you a percentage figure on that? 

Mr. SuHepparpD. I would appreciate it if you would. 

Admiral McManes. I will insert that in the record, sir. 

(The information requested may be found on p. 905.) 


CURRENT STATUS OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. SHepparp. What about the status of your current fiscal year 
contract program, including the general status of your planning 
projects? Are they in step with the program? If so, what do you 
contemplate doing and what is the problem in that respect? 

Admiral McManess. We expect by the end of the fiscal year 1955 
that we will have remaining unobligated only $18.6 million; so that 
practically all of our contemplated improvements in facilities will be 
underway. 

Mr. SHepparpb. On the green sheet you show $17,426,567 unobli- 
gated. Is there a reason for adjusting that figure? 

Captain Drusrrup. Since the preparation of the green sheets, a 
large amount of advanced planning has come in from the field where 
all of these projects are under study. As a result, the whole program 
has been rescheduled, replanned, and there is a net reduction down- 
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ward, I think, or some $400,000 in the actual program over what js 
shown on the green sheets. That is the reason for the discrepancy 
between the green sheets and the figures given here. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. SHepparpD. What are your obligations as of the latest date this 
year? 
Captain Drustrup. $13,371,983 as of January 31 against the 1954 
and 1955 funds. 
COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the so-called comparative transfer shown 
on the green sheet from ‘Public works, Navy?” 

Captain Drustrup. In “Public works, Navy,” there were a number 
of projects in this amount which were concerned with Reserve facilities, 
This appropriation has been established separately to handle Reserve 
matters. These ‘Public works, Navy,” projects are in effect a transfer 
into this. 

Mr. SHepparp. Of the $28,477,000 requested, how much is for Avia- 
tion (1) Navy, surface; (2) Marine, ground? 

Admiral McManes. The total amount estimated with the acd just- 
ments that have just been explained is $28,061,400. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that ‘Aviation,’ or what is it? 

Admiral McManes. That is the total amount we are requesting. 
For “Naval Reserve aviation,” $23,768,000; we are requesting for 
“Naval Reserve, surface,’’ $2,036,400 and, for ‘‘Marine Reserve,” 
which is Ground, $2,257 ,000—for a total of $28,061,400. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions pertaining to the green 
sheets? 

AMOUNT OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Anprews. What is your budget request, Admiral? 

Admiral McManes. $28,061,400, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Instead of the $28 477,000? 

Admiral McManes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. If there are no further questions, the committee 
will stand adjourned until 10 tomorrow morning. 


Fripay, Marcu 18, 1955. 


Mr. SHeprparpb. The committee will come to order. 


STATUS OF FUNDS 


Admiral, at the latter part of our hearings yesterday, I asked you 
for some information which you stated you would be in a position 
to supply this morning. Do you have that information available? 

Admiral McManers. I have it; ves, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will you please present it at this time? 

Admiral McManes. In fiscal years 1954 and 1955 a total of $45 
million was appropriated for the accomplishment of 88 projects. 
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By January 31, 1955, obligations of $13,371,983 had been incurred 
on 45 of these projects. This represented an obligation of 29.6 
percent of the total amount appropriated on 51.2 percent of the 
projects. Of the 43 projects not under contract on January 31, 1955, 
contracts are expected to be awarded on 30 projects by June 30, 
1955, for a total of $12,967,611. 

In fiscal year 1956 we expect to award contracts in the amount of 
$11,006,919 on 11 of the remaining 13 projects. This will leave a 
total of $7,653,487 unobligated at the end of fiscal year 1956. This 
unobligated balance can be attributed primarily to two projects in 
the 1955 program: First, the NAS Akron-Cleveland project for 
$3,864,000. This is a joint project with the Air Force to construct 
a new air station. The Air Force is the host service and has not as 
vet selected a site for this project. The obligation of these funds will 
be delayed until the site is selected. 

Second, the NAS South Weymouth, Mass., project for $2,377,464. 
This project has been delayed pending the determination of design 
and method of construction of the new hangar. Problems have been 
encountered concerning the rerouting of traffic on Union Street near 
the proposed site of the hangar. Various proposals have been under 
discussion between Navy representatives and South Weymouth civic 
officials. As soon as these problems are resolved, this project can be 
accomplished. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. May I ask in that connection, What is the 
total program? 

Admiral McManes. $45 million, sir. 

Mr. W1IGGLEsSwortTH. 88 projects at $45 million up to date; is not 
that right? 

Admiral McManes. Yes, sir; for 1954 and 1955. 

Mr. WiaateswortH. Do you have an overall program? 

Admiral McManes. For the future, as well? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. In the long run; yes. 

Admiral McMangss. Yes, sir; we do have. But I do not have the 
total amount of the overall future program available at this time. 


PROJECTED PROJECTS AND COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. WiaGLeswortn. I wish you would furnish for the record the 
number of projects and the dollars involved in the overall program 
as you see it now, and probably break it down under ‘Aviation, 
surface’ and ‘‘Marine Corps, ground.” 

Admiral McManss. I have that figure available. There was a 
chart inserted last year in the record and I have brought the chart 
up to date for this year. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We will place that in the record in response to the 
gentleman’s question (Mr. Wigglesworth) as reflected in the chart. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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NavaL RESERVE—AVIATION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. At this point in the record we will insert pages 
| and 2 of the justifications and I would like to ask you, Admiral, 
if you can and will add columns reflecting the total estimated Federal 
cost, the Navy share and the amount appropriated to Navy through 
1955. I would like to have that reflected in additional columns in 
conjunction with the two pages we have just placed in the record. 

Admiral McManes. Yes, sir. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. With reference to this part of the program, for 
‘Naval Reserve, aviation,’ you have a combined request of $23,768,- 
000 which is composed of a series of projects indicated in your justi- 
fications. 

ATLANTA, GA. 


We will pick up the first item reflected on page 1 of your justifica- 
tions, Atlanta, Ga., where you are making request for a new site 
development and your appropriation request is reflected as being 
$4,735,000, and the breakdown is reflected on pages NAR-1 and 
following pages. 

Proceed with your explanation for this requirement. 

Admiral McManers. At the existing Naval Air Station, Atlanta, 
the landing field, approximately 337 acres, is leased from DeKall 
County; 78 acres of land and the buildings are owned by the Govern- 
ment. The 3 runways are 3,400 feet, 3,750 feet and 3,980 feet in 
length and are capable of supporting a maximum plane weight of 
30,000 pounds. The planning standards of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
for naval air stations call for a primary runway 8,000 feet in length 
and a secondary runway 6,000 feet in length, both capable of sup- 
porting a maximum plane weight of 50,000 pounds, so as to accom- 
modate jet and other modern aircraft operations. 

Mr. SHepparD. What type of surfacing are you going to use? 

Admiral Perry. That will be our standard type to the effect that 
we have for the parking strips and for 500 feet at each end of the 
runway reinforced concrete. For the main runway it is asphalt. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In order that the record may be clear and obviate 
a continuity of questions pertaining to your surfacing of these projects 
which you are going to present, wherever surfacing work is to be done 
to accommodate jet aircraft, that is the procedure you are going to 
follow constructionwise? 

Admiral Perry. That is our standard. 

Mr. SuepparD. And there is not going to be any blacktop at the 
end of the runways subject to destruction by the leakage of jet fuel? 

Admiral Perry. That is right. 

Admiral McManes. At this proposed new air station there will be 
19 squadrons and units, and 48 aircraft. We anticipate that they will 
be available to us at all times. 

The area will serve all of Georgia, parts of South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee, all within a radius of about 150 miles. 

Mr. Suepparp. To what degree has this project been engineeringly 
refined so that you could proceed with construction if the Congress 
appropriated the funds requested? 

Admiral Perry. We have advance planning done on it. So far as 
the detail plans and specifications are concerned, it would have to be 
delayed for the appropriation; because we do not have the funds 
available for us to prepare detailed plans and specifications prior to 
approval of the project by the Congress. We have, however, as I 
said, the advance plans. 


GENERAL POLICY AND PROCEDURES 


Mr. SHepparp. I am going to address myself to the policy aspect 
here, Admiral Perry. Considering that the Congress allocates the 
funds requested, this represents a somewhat diversified program 
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constructionwise and a rather large one because of the number of 
stations involved, and I am assuming that the presentation is made at 
this time before the committee for the purpose of fitting it into the 
pattern of increasing the Reserve program, as that pattern and policy 
has been delineated by the operations of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Chief of Naval Operations, and others. Is that correct? 

Admiral Perry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Wherein there have been reductions in the regular 
services to be picked up, hypothetically, by the accelerated activities 
of the Reserves. 

Admiral Perry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And with that picture before me, it is indicative 
that we would like to get these projects into operation status as 
rapidly as we can. Is that a reasonable assumption? 

Admiral Perry. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. SuepparD. With that in mind—and this is a blanket inquiry, 
because it will influence the interrogation on the rest of the projects— 
how are you prepared within your own Department personnelwise to 
handle a workload of this character for design engineering technique 
requirements, and so forth? 

Admiral Perry. So far as the design of these projects is concerned, 
Mr. Sheppard, as you are probably well aware, 90 percent or more 
of our design work is done by private architectural engineering services. 
Therefore, we would anticipate no difficulty in the preparation of 
plans and specifications if moneys were made available to us. 

Now there are difficulties that do arise with any project—I should 
not say “any,” but with certain projects—wherein at times land 
acquisition poses a problem; design criteria at times poses a problem; 
changed conditions also poses a problem. Under those circumstances, 
or a combination of any of those problems, we are delayed in our 
design of the project itself. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I to assume that out of the total of the projects 
to be considered, the original premise upon which the whole operation 
would be expeditiously consummated to the degree possible would 
have its origin in the acquisition of the land first where land acquisition 
is involved? 

Admiral Perry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Because, obviously, from my point of view, 
without that you would be at loose ends to start the design operations 
and various other things, would you not? 

Admiral Perry. We cannot do the design properly unless we have 
the land. 

Mr. Suepparp. Has there been a temporary survey by any activi- 
ties within the Department that would be indicative at this time of 
what your land problems may be? 

Admiral Perry. We do not foresee any particular land problems 
in the projects in question, that is, the projects in this proposed 1956 
program. We have had problems with regard to land acquisition with 
projects which have been authorized and appropriated for in the 1954 
and 1955 programs. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Under normal conditions, involving a program of 
this size, I presume it would be the policy to try and obtain the land 
as rapidly as possible and, where you run into controversy, then to 
proceed with condemnation proceedings. Is that correct? 
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Admiral Perry. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. At the moment, in connection with the projects 
we are to review, is there any project you know of wherein condemna- 
tion proceedings might be necessary and, if so, how many? 

Admiral Perry. There are four projects in which we feel probably 
we will have to resort to condemnation proceedings. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Where you have condemnation proceedings to 
pursue because there is no other course open to you, what is the 
rapidity in which the end results on the declaration of taking is finally 
declared by the courts having jurisdiction? What period of time 
elapses in that case? 

Mr. T1eENCKEN. The time element varies. We usually file a decla- 
ration of taking which gives us title immediately and permits us to 
proceed with construction at that point. We deposit a sum of money 
equivalent to the private appraisers’ estimate of the value of the land 
and the owner has the option of drawing down a percentage, depending 
upon the judge’s opinion, of that money, so that he can get some cash 
almost immediately. Then it is delayed in dickering with the owner 
of the property and his expediency as to whether he proceeds immedi- 
ately, or whether he drags the case along. 

So it is really dependent on the Department of Justice and the 
owner in the actual negotiation. 

Mr. SHEePparD. Following the modus operandi which you have just 
stated, you are not impeded in your operation? 

Mr. Trencken. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Because that follows the legal sequences; is that 
correct? 

Mr. TrENCKEN. That is correct, sir. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. SHepparpD. What is the total estimated cost of the projects 
which you are referring to at Atlanta, Ga.? 

Admiral McManss. $4,735,000. 

Mr. SHepparD. Will that completely consummate that project? 

Admiral McManes. That is the total estimated cost; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEepparpD. That is the amount represented here in this budget, 
but what I am addressing myself to is the total cost. 

Captain Jonrs. That is the total amount contemplated. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. And you won’t be back next year for any 
more money on this project? 

Captain Jonges. That is correct. We do not have any additional 
projects in our long range plan. 

Mr. SHepparD. With reference to the Atlanta, Ga., project, are 
there any questions? 

_Mr. Wiaeieswortu. I notice on page 1-1 that you give authoriza- 
tion of all projects under “Authorization status,” Public Law 783 of 
the 81st Congress. Is that correct? As a matter of fact some of 
these projects you are requesting are not covered by that authorization 
as was brought out yesterday, is that not true? 

Admiral McManes. Yes, sir. The $23 million remaining from 
Public Law 783 of the 81st Congress has not been apportioned among 
the services. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. I understand that. 
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Admiral McManegs. So all of these projects that we have will be 
anticipatory of getting the money if the amendment is passed. 

Mr. WicGcLeswortH. It would be more accurate to say, then, 
“Tf amended?” 

Admiral McManes. Yes, sir; if amended. 

Mr. WiaceLtesworts. In other words, the authorization status of 
Public Law 783 of the 81st Congress as and when amended? 

Admiral McManess. As and when amended; that would be correct, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Now you say the first project is for 19 squad- 
rons and 48 aircraft. I am not clear what the personnel picture is, 
It is referred to on page 1, but I am not just clear what it means. How 
many are there going to be here when you get the facility constructed? 

Admiral McMangs. We have pr esently | authorized 550 officers and 
1,429 enlisted—for a total of 1,989 people. As of March 30, we had 
1,457 on board. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. March 30 of what year? 

Admiral McManrs. 1954. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. You will have? 

Admiral McManers. Already have. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. How many? 

Admiral McMangs. 1,457. We expect to have a maximum there 
of 1,989 officers and men. 

Mr. Wiaa_eswortuH. Under existing conditions, you say at Atlanta 
you have three runways of 3,400 feet, 3,750 feet and 3,980 feet long, 
respectively, and the principal reason for this suggested change is to 
get longer runways; is that correct? 

Admiral McManss. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. What are the lengths of the new runways? 

Admiral McManess. 10,000 feet for one and 6,000 feet for the 
secondary runway. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. What other facilities do we have now in 
this area? 

Admiral McManes. The Air Force Reserve is at Dobbins Air 
Force Base, which is at this locality. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. That is at Atlanta? 

Admiral McManers. At Marietta, Ga., near Atlanta. And there 
is a landing field and some land area available at this field for our 
joint use. The Surface Reserve also has activities in the Atlanta 
area, 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. At pages 1-4 to 1-8, inclusive, of the justi- 
fications you have given us a breakdown of the estimated costs. 
That apparently includes 85 acres of land at $1,180 per acre; air field 
pavement; training hangar; storage facilities and facilities of various 
character; enlisted men’s barracks, and so forth. 

What are the enlisted men’s barracks? Are they for permanent 
personnel? 

Admiral McManes. For personnel permanently assigned; also for 
personnel who are on their weekend active duty for training. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. It looks as if it is a 172-man barracks that 
you have in mind. 

Admiral McMangss. Yes, sir—a comparatively small one. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. That wonld not include those on weekend 
training, would it? 
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Admiral McManes. Of course all of these 1,989 people will not be 
training simultaneously there, in all likelihood. 

Mr. WieecLeswortH. You just cannot operate under persent con- 
ditions because of lack of length of runway; is that right? 

Admiral McManess. That is correct, sir. And the present facilities 
are quite inadequate for the extent of the operations that we require. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Where are the planned runways reflected in 
a breakdown? 

Captain Jones. We are moving to the Air Foree Base where 
existing runways are already there. We are constructing no runways; 
we are utilizing on a joint-use basis the base that already exists. The 
Air Force has given us permission to move on their base. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Therefore the answer to Mr. Wigglesworth’s 
question is not quite correct, is it? 

Admiral Perry. You asked about the existing runways at Atlanta, 
Ga.; did you not? 

Mr. WiaaLeswortH. You might read the question back. 

(The question was read as follows:) 

“You just cannot operate under present conditions because of the 
lack of length of runway; is that right?” 

Admiral Perry. You meant Atlanta, Ga., did you not? 

Mr. WiaeLteswortuH. Yes; I mean on the facilities you are aban- 
doning. 

I understand that the new facilities, if authorized, would be used 
jointly with the Air Force. Is that correct? 

Admiral McManes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaateswortH. What does the Air Force contribute from a 
financial standpoint to the proposed new facilities? 

Admiral McManes. The Air Force is already established there as 
a going concern now, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortn. And this in effect is an addition to the existing 
Air Force facility? 

Admiral McManess. Yes, sir; for Navy use. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortnh. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. SHepparp. We will pick up the next project, “Denver, Colo.,’ 
where you are asking for $157,000. The detailed breakdown is re- 
flected beginning on page NAR-2. 

Proceed with your justifies ation, please. 

Admiral McManes. The fresh-water supply at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Denver, is obtained from deep and shallow wells located on the 
station which produce approximately 1,440,000 gallons per day. 
Fresh water is stored in a ground level reservoir having a capac ity of 

500,000 gallons. The-fire protection pumps are rated at 5,100 gal- 
lons per minute, but the fire-inspection report of November 19, 1953 
states that the probable water demand of the sprinkler system in the 
new hangar and the fire-fighting equipment would be over 8,000 gallons 
per minute, and that there is available at reasonable veloc ‘ity and at 
the required pressure only 4,800 gallons per minute as indicated by 
flow tests. 

It is for that reason we wish to increase this project by a 300,000- 
gallon tank. 
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Mr. SHepparpD. And you have some additional work pertaining to 
the hangar there; do you? 

Admiral McMangs. No, sir. This is just for the fire protection in 
this new hangar. 

Mr. SuepparD. In other words, you already have an operating 
project at this geographical location? 

Admiral McMangs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparpb. And the improvements you are asking for are essen- 
tially to take care of the contemplated requirements in addition to 
what is already there; is that correct? 

Admiral McManzs. Yes, sir; that is correct. It is a new hangar. 

Mr. Suepparpb. What type of construction do you intend to use at 
that hangar? ; 

Admiral Perry. It is steel frame. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions pertaining to the Denver, 
Colo., project? 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. I think that is covered adequately in the 
justifications. 

GLENVIEW, ILL. 


Mr. SHepparpD. We will pick up the next item, ‘Glenview, IIl.,” 
where you are asking for $193,000. The breakdown is reflected on 
page NAR-3 of the justifications. 

Admiral McMangs. Glenview Naval Air Station is a going concern 
and it is proposed to acquire 17% acres of land to the north of the exist- 
ing naval air station, Glenview boundary, to provide sufficient land to 
install the composite 3-line approach lighting system and to relocate 
the radio localizer equipment to a new site in line with the centerline 
of runway 17-35 extended. The installation of the composite 3-line 
approach lighting system includes slope line bars, light standards 
with lights, transformers, and voltage regulators, and the necessary 
underground ducts and cables. The relocation of the radio localizer 
facilities includes a building, access road, electrical power services 
with equipment, and security fencing. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Is this one of the places you referred to relative to 
land acquisition? 

Admiral McMangs. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Captain Jonss. There is an error in this presentation. We say 
17% acres and that is incorrect. That should be changed to 43 acres. 
However, the dollar amount is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions pertaining to Glenview, IIl. 

Mr. WiaGciteswortH. What do you have there now? 

Admiral McMansgs. We have a large naval air station, sir. 

Mr. WiaGaiteswortu. I mean in terms of your lighting system? 

Admiral McManss. The present facilities are located in line of the 
centerline of runway 14-32 and because runway 17-35 is to be the 
all-weather runway, the relocation of the localizer facilities is necessary 
to guide the aircraft pilots on this runway and into the composite 
3—line approach lighting system. 

Mr. Wiae.Leswortn. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparpD. This may be a repetition, but I think it should be 
reflected on the record. So far as Glenview is concerned, when and 
if you get the $193,000, will that consumate the requirements for the 
finished project? 
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Captain Jones. We have in our future plans some submissions to 
replace existing temporary buildings. 

Mr. SHepparD. But that has not been finalized to a presentation 
phase at this time; is that correct? _ 

Captain Jones. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. And that will appear, I presume, in next year’s 
budget? yer 

Captain Jones. Either next year’s budget, or within the next 5 
years, 
LOS ALAMITOS, CALIF. 


Mr. SHepparpb. We will pick up the next item, Los Alamitos, Calif., 
reflected on page NAR-4 of the justifications, wherein you make a 
request for $180,000. 

Proceed and justify that, please. 

Admiral McMangs. This is for a permanent parachute shop, CO, 
and oxygen transfer building. At present, the parachute and flota- 
tion gear work is located on the mezzanine floor in building No. 2 
and the CO, and oxygen transfer shops are located in building No. 66. 
The mezzanine floor contains 2,327 square feet of floor space in which 
all parachute packing, liferaft, and lifejacket activities are carried on. 
This is poorly located, being on the second floor, and the working 
space is entirely too cramped. The parachute loft, or tower, is too 
small in area for the number of parachutes cared for; also the para- 
chutes cannot be hung full length, because of the insufficient height 
of the tower. At the time this loft and work room were designed, 
space was not allowed for the flotation gear now cared for. The 
CO, and oxygen transfer shops are located in a wartime constructed, 
temporary, building which does not provide the necessary safety 
measures required for this type of shop activity. 

Mr. SHepparD. Does this presentation, monetarily speaking, that 
we have under consideration indicate that this will finish this opera- 
tion, or are you going to have to come back for added facilities in 
your next budget? Does this actually consummate your expansion 
program of expenditure? 

Captain Jones. We have many temporary buildings and many 
which we hope to replace within the next 5 years. However, we do 
not plan additional facilities; just replacement of facilities. 

Mr. SuHepparD. To that degree, then, it is a continuing operation? 

Captain Jonsrs. Yes, sir. Our long-range plan calls for the expendi- 
ture of an additional $95 million in the next 5 years. 

“ rr SHEPPARD. Are there any questions pertaining to Los Alimitos, 
alif? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. This apparently is for a 1-story building of 
8,000 square feet at $22.60 a square foot, or $168,500, and $10,500 
additional for extension of utility services. 

In what shape is this facility? Will this about complete the con- 
templated work there? 

Admiral McManes. It would complete the contemplated work on 
this one parachute shop. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnu. I know, but I am talking about the facility 
from the standpoint of the Reserve. 

Captain Jones. There is the same answer on Los Alamitos. We 
have many temporary buildings that must be replaced some time in 
the future, and we will budget for them as soon as we can get to it. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up the next item ‘Minneapolis, Minn.,” 
reflected on page NAR-5, which is broken down into 2 sets of figures, 
1 of $129,000 and the other of $138,000, for a total figure of a plus of 
those 2 of $267,000. 

Make the presentation pertaining to that request, please. 

Admiral McManes. One portion of this request is for an aircraft 
parking apron, and the second portion is for a parachute shop, lean-to, 
and structural modifications to hangar building No. 21. 

The existing landplane parking area consists of 45,828 square yards 
and does not provide sufficient parking space for the aircraft assigned 
to this station. In addition, certain areas of the concrete parking 
apron are badly cracked and disintegrated to the extent that replace- 
ment is necessary. A large proportion of the defective pavement was 
at one time the floor slabs of buildings and was not designed for 
aircraft wheel loadings, due to the action of the alternate freezing and 
thawing cvcle. 

The recent establishment of 7 P—2-V and 2 R-5—D aircraft in the 
station complement has further aggravated the parking space con- 
dition. No space is available to accommodate these large aircraft 
without first moving other aircraft out of their assigned spaces and 
returning them to position after passage of the larger planes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. On page NAR-5-2 of your justifications, there 
appears to be an incompatability in vour figure. In other words, 
you show $129,000 authorization and you are requesting $138,000. 

Am I to assume that your authority only extends up to the $129,000? 

Captain Jones. The figure indicated under ‘Appropriation, fiscal 
vear 1956” is not correct and both figures should read $129,000. The 
authorization is $129,000 and the appropriation request is $129,000. 

Admiral McManes. Then on page NAR-5-4 that should be 
$138,000, sir. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. That should be $129,000 in both instances? 

Captain Jongs. $138,000 in both instances. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is contemplated as a continuing project 
with reference to this? 

Admiral McManess. I have given you the information regarding 
the parking apron. The next item is the parachute shop and modifica- 
tions to hangar, building No. 21. 

The existing parachute shop and drying loft are entirely inadequate, 
having less than half the space required for compliance with the 
requirements for parachute airing, drying, maintenance inspection, 
and repair. The drying tower has space for only nine parachutes. 
The parachute manual NavAer 13-5—501 requires that parachutes be 
hung at a minimum distance of 2 feet apart. Because of inadequate 
space and the comparatively large number of parachutes being 
processed—from 350 to 375—it is necessary to hang two parachutes 
together. Under these conditions, the parachutes do not air and dry 
properly and the creases and wrinkles are not worked out. As a 
result, the materials lose their resiliency and the life of the parachute 
is reduced. 

In the shop, there is space for only one table. The size of this 
operation requires at least two tables to permit efficient working 
conditions. The main hangar, building No. 21, where most of the 
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inside aircraft maintenance work is performed, has a width of approx- 
imately 200 feet. However, the effective clear width is reduced to 
less than 99 feet by a row of columns which support the roof trusses. 
R5D aircraft with a wing span of 106 feet can be brought into the 
hangar only by a complicated and time-consuming process of jockey- 
ing. The cost of correcting this condition by construction modifica- 
tion to the hangar was not considered warranted when the station 
had only two V P-VR aircraft. Recent changes in the station aircraft 
complement have increased the number of VP—-VR aircraft to two 
R5D’s and six P2V’s and an additional P2V to be held as a Bureau 
of Aeronautics pool aircraft. The P2V has a wing span of 114 feet 
6 inches. It will be practically impossible to bring a P2V into the 
hangar without great hazard to the aircraft, or removing a wing panel. 
With this increase in large aircraft, the loss of time averaging 8 hours 
required to move an airplane into the hangar and the risk of damage 
to the plane is unacceptable. In case of fire in the hangar, removal 
of large aircraft would probably be impossible. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Are there any questions pertaining to Minneapolis, 
Minn.? 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. Is your one story parachute shop that you 
told us about at Los Alamitos different from your parachute shop 
lean-to that we are talking about here, in terms of construction? 

Captain Jongs. In the case of Los Alamitos the project includes the 
oxygen transfer shop. However, the parachute lofts in both places 
are the same. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnu. I notice that your estimate is $17.90 per 
square foot at Minneapolis, as compared with $22.60 per square foot 
at Los Alamitos. 

Admiral Perry. In the one case, Los Alamitos, the parachute 
tower is not immediately adjacent to the hangar. At Minneapolis, it 
is directly adjacent to it and accounts for the difference in the square 
footage cost. 

Mr. WiecieswortnH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


9? 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up your next project, ‘“New Orleans, La., 
where you have a request for $6,444,000, reflected on page NAR-6 
of the justifications. 

This is a rather large expenditure, so give us a thorough explanation 
of your requirements. 

Admiral McManess. This is the third increment of the development 
of the Alvin Callendar Field. Funds in the amount of $16,027,000 
were appropriated under Public Law 179 of the 83d Congress for the 
acquisition of land and the first construction increment. This will 
provide for the joint use of all aviation components, an 8,000-foot 
runway with parallel taxiway, control tower, utilities, services, and 
roads; for the exclusive use of the Navy, aircraft parking apron, 
hangar with maintenance shops and supply facilities. 

Funds in the amount of $2,364,000 were appropriated by Public 
Law 458 of the 83d Congress for the second construction increment. 
This will provide a part ‘of the 6,000-foot runw ay system, a fire and 
crash house, an operations building, and ordnance storage facilities. 
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This increment that we are asking for, which is the third, yi 
provide further development for the joint use of all air reserve com. 
ponents training facilities and will complete the contemplated majo: 
installations, as follows—— 

Mr. Suepparp. We will insert the bottom of page NAR-6-2 iy 
the record at this point. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


AtvIn CALLENDAR FIELD 
PROPOSED FACILITIES 


This construction increment will further develop the joint-use all air Reserve 
components training facilities and will complete the contemplated, major installa. 
tions, as follows: 

(1) Airfield pavement, additional to complete the field 
(2) Airfield lighting, additional to complete field lighting 
(3) Dispensary, for joint use 
(4) Enlisted men’s subsistence building for joint use 
(5) Enlisted men’s barracks, for Navy use 
(6) Bachelor Officers’ quarters, for joint use 
(7) Aviation ground training building, for Navy use 
(8) Family quarters, for Navy use 
(9) Security facilities and fence 
(10) Utilities, services and roads, additional and extensions 

These facilities do not include the exclusive use facilities required by the other 

aviation Reserve components. 


Mr. Suepparp. Is there another increment to follow after you 
finish this? If so, to what extent? 

Admiral McManss. Last year Mr. Floete, the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Properties and Installations, received a letter from 
Senator Case, chairman of the Subcommittee on Real Estate and 


Military Construction, in which he stated in part, in referring to 
Alvin Callendar: 


In view of the unqualified endorsement of this project as set forth in your letter 
of June 17, I am authorized to inform you that for the purpose of consultation as 
prescribed by Public Law 783 of the 8lst Congress, the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services will interpose no objection to the prosecution of this project pro- 
vided that the total cost thereof shall not exceed $30 million. 

Our original contemplation would have been in the neighborhood 
of perhaps $50 million. 

Mr. WiaccLeswortu. I see a figure here on page 6~—1, $29,970,000. 
That is the exact present estimate? 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir; that is the present estimate. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is the $5,135,000 reflected on page 6-1 Air Force 
money? It goes into the total of your cost structure, and I wonder if 
that happens to be Air Force money. 

Admiral McManes. Air Force and Air National Guard; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Looking at your proposal of last year appearing on 
page 1006 of the hearings, at that time your revised estimate was for 
$37 449,000. 

Now, with the comments from the Senate that you have just read 
into the hearings, what has been deleted, or what will be deleted in 
order for you to meet the compromise figure that was established in the 
Senate committee? 

Captain Jones. The deletions consist of barracks, additional BOQ’s, 
utilities, roads, and services, and a recreation building and other 
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facilities. We have to stay within the $30 million for this year and 
have submitted a budget accordingly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What was that figure? Was the figure of $37,- 
449,000 a Navy figure or a joint figure? 

Admiral McMangs. It was a Navy figure, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is the $30 million we are discussing here a joint 
figure, or what is it? 

~ Admiral McManess. It is a joint figure. 

Mr. SHepPpARD. What will be the retarding effect, if any, of the 
deletion of the buildings which you have just referred to as being 
dropped because of the reduction in the money recommended by the 
Senate? 

Captain Jones. We will have to put double bunks in barracks. 
We will have to deny officers who want BOQ spaces those spaces, and 
they will have to go to hotels. We will be without recreational 
facilities. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Under the Senate limitation this request covers the 
full picture, does it not? 

Admiral McMangs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaateswortH. What do you mean under airfield pavement 
for parallel taxiway system, 6,000 feet? 

Captain Jones. Mr. Wigglesworth, because of the limitation in 
overall funds for our program for the fiscal year 1955, we were unable 
to budget for a taxiway, together with the runway. This is one 
taxiway to go with the 6,000-foot runway. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Do you mean leading to the runway? 

Captain Jonss. It is parallel to it with leadoffs to the runway 
system. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, instead of using your runway in 
joint occupation, meaning by that a combination taxi and takeoff and 
landing place, it is necessary to have a taxiway so that your planes 
can taxi into position to get their takeoff clearance, and so forth? 

Captain Jonres. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SuepparD. If you try to accomplish both missions on one 
runway you would get involved in several difficulties, would you not? 

Captain Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sappparp. What is the status of construction down there, 
generally speaking? 

Admiral Perry. We have been slow. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the problem? 

Admiral Perry. Land acquisition in the initial instance. Changing 
design is also playing a part. I can put into the record the status of 
exactly all the line items as they exist. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I think it would be appropriate at this point because 
of the difficulties involved. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 
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Naval Air Station, New Orleans, La. (Alvin Callendar Field) status of obligation 
of funds as of Mar. 18, 1955 


FISCAL YEAR, 1954! 


Line item Budget Obligated 


amount 

Land acquisition and avigation easements. - -- ‘ i : $1, 411, 300 $940), 48: 
Airfield paverrent 6, 925, 700 5, O41, 9 
Site preparation 473, 000 | 281, 84s 
Hangar and control tower : ; 3, 678, 900 269, (iy 
Aviation fuel storage _ . __ _- ‘ 178, 500 275. 00 
Supply building ; rr ‘ Wis | 346, 500 373, 10) 
Publie works facilities ‘ : ; 286, 500 
Utilities, roa’s an1 services____- beat Sichdaas : 2, 726, 600 670, 444 
Tec nical collateral __- 103, 50 
Architectural and engineering services.. : i ‘ , 607, 80 
Bureau reserve _ - poEete E orn ees 2 eee : agebudowdouk 724, 2 

Tee 255 2 oe aoe : 4 ‘ 16, 027, 000 9, 286, 855 

FISCAL YEAR, 1955 2 

Site preparation ‘ $122, 000 | 
Fire and crash house - - 180, 000 
Ordnance facilities 80, 000 
Operations building - - ‘ 220, 000 $219, OK 
Airfield pavement 1, 762, 000 105, (0 
Bureau reserve | 118, 20 
Architectural and engineering services p ‘ 57, 25 

a bitch ei ptakeacs i 2, 364, 000 499, 45 
Summary: 

Fiscal year 1954__- 16, 027, 000 Q, 286, 855 
Fisca) year 1955__- : soi ee ; pee 2, 364, 000 499, 45) 
Totel..2-.. Pe ce Lneuekkapnginavattemexteneet eee eee 9, 786, 30 


1 The unobligated balance of $6,741,145 is required for contingencies, additional architectural and engineer- 


ing services, award of contracts for balance of utilities, roads, services, hangar, public works facilities and 
collateral equipment. 
2? The unobligated balance of $1,864,550 is required for award of contracts for site preparation, fire and cras! 


house, ordnance facilities, the balance of airfield pavement, additional architectural and engineering services 


and for collateral equipment. 


Mr. Wiaeieswortu. You have had $24,500,000 made available 
already, have you not? Do you have an obligation figure as of some 
recent date? 

Admiral Perry. As of today—March 18, 1955—we have obligated 
of the 1954 funds $9,287,000. We obligated in February of 1955 some 
$900,000. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You are still talking about the 1954 funds? 

Admiral Perry. Yes. We estimate $4,100,000 in March, and in 
June, $150,000. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Which would be a total of how much? 

Admiral Perry. That would give us a total against 1954 funds of 
about $13,500,000 out of the total of $16,027,000. 

Of the 1955 funds, as of today, we have obligated approximate) 
$500,000. We do not anticipate we will obligate the remainder o! 
this money until the end of the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. SuHepparp. With the expenditure levels that you have referred 
to, and I mean timewise, does it indicate that you may not need the 
amount of money presently being requested here? 

Admiral Perry. That does not indicate that, Mr. Chairman, be- 
‘ause our major problems are all behind us at the present time. 
Unconscionable delays were caused by land acquisition. We had 4 
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very difficult time in coming to agreements with the water districts 
for site layouts to meet the requirements both for the Nav vy and the 
Air Force and the Air National Guard, to make sure that they had 
their areas properly assigned and we had the areas we needed. In 
other words, our major problems are back of us with regard to Alvin 
Callendar. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is the reason you think you will be in a posi- 
tion to spend this money if it is granted by the committee? 

Admiral Perry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. You have $560,000 in here for enlisted men’s 
barracks, and a major portion of it is for two, 3-story permanent 
barracks, 172-man capacity each, at $1,350 per man. What do we 
have there now in terms of enlisted men’s barracks? 

Admiral Perry. We have nothing there at the present time. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortuH. Nothing at all? 

Admiral Perry. This is absolute ly a new site, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. You have $1,483,750 for bachelor officers’ 
quarters. The main item is a 3-story, permanent BOQ, maximum 
capacity, 250 officers with messing facilities, at $5,000 per officer. 
What do you have in terms of BOQ’s at the moment? 

Admiral Perry. We have nothing. 

Mr. WiaG_eswortTh. Is that a standard average, $5,000 per officer? 

Admiral Perry. That is the cost limitation that the Congress itself 
has placed. 

Mr. WiaGLEsworTH. As a matter of experience, you cannot do it 
for less? 

Admiral Perry. If we can do it for less we will certainly do so. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. The big item here seems to be $1,163,200 for 
utility services and roads, which is broken down into about 8 sub- 
items—water distribution, sewage-treatment plant, storm-drainage 
system, natural-gas distribution, and electric-power distribution, and 
so forth. 

What is this initial investment, for replacement, for supplemental 
construction, or what? 

Admiral Perry. This is all new, Mr. Wigglesworth. There is no 
installation there at the present time. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortu. No utility services, or roads at all? 

Admiral Perry. Nothing whatsoever. 

Mr. SHepparp. When do you figure this field will be ready for 
operation? 

Captain Jonrs. September of 1956, sir 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will now take up the next item appearing on 
page 2 of the justifications, Niagara Falls, N. Y., wherein you are 
asking for $387,000. The breakdown is reflected on page NAR-7. 

Admiral McM ANES. This is for a 2-story lean-to, 60 by 240 feet, 
to complete the Naval Air Reserve training hangar. 

The existing wooden, twin 120- by 400-foot hangars with a 25-foot 
wide, 2-story “lean-to on one side and a 2-story 30-foot-wide center 
lean-to separating the 2 hangars. It was constructed in 1942 as a 
temporary structure for use as an aircraft modification plant. Green 
lumber was used throughout the building for walls, roof, trusses, and 
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columns. As a result, excessive warping, deformation, and splitting 
of the wooden members has occurred. The building is not insulated 
and consequently a considerable waste of heat results. 

Public Law 155 of the 82d Congress authorized, and Public Law 254 
of the 82d Congress appropriated funds for the construction of new 
facilities at the naval air station, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

After several reviews, the Bureau of the Budget approved the con- 
struction of a part of a Naval Air Reserve training hangar, in lieu of 
the authorized funded operations and training building, to replace 
the existing wooden hangar. 

Accordingly, plans and specifications are now being prepared for the 
construction of the hangar bay, 150 by 240 feet, and one 2-story lean- 
to, 100 feet by 240 feet. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What will be the continuing expenditure antici- 
pated in the next fiscal year, if any? 

Captain Jones. We have future plans to spend $2,239,000. 

Mr. SHepparpb. In what year will that be proposed? 

Captain Jones. We propose to submit that in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. SHepparp. When will this field be operational if the $387,000 
is made available, or is it now operational? 

Captain Jones. It is operational now. We are operating out of 
the old wooden hangar which we propose to demolish. 

Mr. Suepparp. Not only in this instance but in other instances of a 
parallel character, where you are operating, are you going to have to 
interrupt your operational plans as they are presently being pursued 
in order to do this revision work that is being presented here to us? 

Captain Jongs. No, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You can keep the field in an operational status 
even while the work is going on? 

Captain Jongs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Is the $387,000 the complete cost of the hangar? 

Captain Jones. No, sir. That is the cost of putting on another 
lean-to. , 

Mr. OstertaGc. What is the total estimate as to the cost of the 
hangar at Niagara Falls? 

Admiral Perry. I do not have the figure but I will furnish it for 
the record. It is approximately $1,700,000. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Naval air station, Niagara Falls, N. Y., public works, Navy 


Fiseal year 
Line item 1952 budget Obligated 
amount 


I i i ne a pd ee ie 00-600 000 fg sin nuce vis 


| 


NotEe.—This project is scheduled for award in June 1955, 





Mr. Osrertac. What was the figure of $2,239,000 that you gave 
Mr. Sheppard a few moments ago? What does that cover? 

Captain Jongs. It covers a barracks building, transient office quar- 
ters, infirmary, boiler house and transformer station, married officers’ 
quarters, and fire protection reservoir. 

Mr. Ostrertac. All at Niagara Falls? 
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Captain Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Then this is the program which has not yet been 
started? 

Captain Jones. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Over what period of time will that be in the course 
of construction? You have no money for that yet? 

Captain Jones. That is correct. We propose to budget for it 
within the next 5 years. 

Mr. OsteRTAG. Spread it out during the next 5 years? 

Captain Jones. Yes, sir. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Mr. SHepparD. We will take up the next item reflected on page 2 


A of your justifications, “Oakland, Calif.” 


You are making a request for $682,000. Your breakdown is re- 
flected on page NAR-8. You may proceed with your presentation. 

Admiral McManes. This program is divided into 2 portions, 1 of 
which is for a permanent type subsistence building for 500-men- 
galley capacity, and 1 permanent-type enlisted men’s barracks, 172- 
man capacity, and the rehabilitation of 3 existing barracks. 

The existing subsistence building has a normal capacity of 280 
enlisted men served at 2.5 seatings and has space devoted to a com- 


} missioned officers’ mess, but does not have an officers’ mess galley and 


officers’ messing facilities, 

The Navy exchange canteen can accommodate 220 persons ade- 
quately under normal conditions. 

A new permanent-type subsistence building having a normal galley 
capacity of some 500 enlisted men, messing at 2.5 seatings is required 
to accommodate the enlisted personnel assigned to Naval Air Station, 
Oakland, the Reserve personnel on week-end drills and 2-week-training 


= cruise. 


The present enlisted men’s subsistence building will be used as an 
officers’ mess. 

Mr. SHepparp. And you have used the same cost factors for this 
that you have given us heretofore? 

Admiral McMangs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is contemplated for continued expenditures 


Jon this project? 


Captain Jonres. We have a planned construction program which 


) totals $1,200,000. Would you like the individual items? 


Mr. SHepparp. Not necessarily. To be spent over what period 


of time? 


Captain Jonrs. In the next 3 years. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Proceed with the second portion. 

Admiral McManes. The present enlisted men’s barracks facilities 
consists of 2 temporary type, World War II barracks having a normal 


) capacity of 132 men each, and 1 semipermanent type barracks having 


ie 


a normal capacity of 231 men. 

The temporary barracks, constructed in 1944, have no interior 
sheathing, and the plumbing and heating systems are in poor con- 
dition, which presents a difficult and costly maintenance problem. 


These buildings are not ratproofed, sanitary conditions are difficult to 
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maintain, and occupants are subjected to health and fire hazards 
due to the lack of proper insulation. 

The semipermanent barracks are in good physical condition excep 
for minor flooring, plumbing, and heating repairs. 

The new barracks will require the extension of the existing water. 
heating, and electrical powerlines, and the relocation of a road. The 
rehabilitation of the two temporary buildings includes interior wall 
sheathing and repairs to the plumbing and heating systems. The 
rehabilitation of the s semipermanent barracks includes interior minor 
repairs. 

Mr. SHepparp. Any joint use? 

Captain Jones. We conduct a naval air station on the Municipal 
Airport at Oakland. There are, of course, civilian operations and in 
addition the Air National Guard has a fac ility. 

Mr. Suepparp. As it is now, you have no joint use facilities avail- 
able or suitable for the training program; is that correct? 

Admiral McManes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. You have $106,200 in here to rehabilitate 
three existing buildings. What buildings are those? What types of 
buildings? 

Admiral Perry. They are wartime World War II buildings, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, of frame construction. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. You have $345,000 in for new enlisted men’s 
barracks. I am not clear what you said about the old ones. Were 
those of World War II construction? 

Admiral Perry. Yes; the old ones. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. Do you feel as a matter of powey that all 
World War II construction should be replaced immediately? 

Admiral Perry. The answer to that question would depend largely 
on how much maintenance has been spent on the individual building 
during the intervening period. If you have spent a considerable 
amount the buildings today would be in fair condition. If you have 
not spent a proper amount in the intervening period, I w ould say then 
it is in order to demolish it. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. I ask because in certain instances of World 
War II construction that I have looked at, it has seemed to me that 
the construction would be perfectly satisfactory for a reasonable 
period. 

Admiral Perry. That is right, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You are saying to this committee that the 
World War II construction that you want to replace here is specifically 
in such condition that it has to be replac ‘ed? 

Admiral Perry. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacLteswortH. How long will it be before this installation 
is operating? 

Captain Jones. This is an operational facility. We merely decide 
to rehabilitate these barracks to make them livable and to construct 
one more new barracks so that we can take care of all the people who 
need barracks space. 

Mr. WicG.ieswortu. This will be in operation the year round? 

Captain Jongs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstrertaG. All these projects are combined and authorized 
under Public Law 783 of the 81st Congress. Is that correct? 

Captain Jongs. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. OstERTAG. You will have to amend the provisions of the law 
to meet your specific requirements in this budget; is that correct? 
Admiral McManes. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. OsterTAG. Are hearings being held currently on that? 
Admiral McManes. They will start, we understand, shortly after 
the Easter recess. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up the next item, naval ait station at 


HPortland, Oreg. You are making a request for $8,598,000. The 
breakdown starts on page NAR-9. You may proceed with your 


Re ac eae tee ana eT 


justification. It is a rather large requirement. I would like some 
specific details, please. 

Admiral McMangzs. This is for the development of a new naval 
air station at Hillsboro Municipal Airport, which will replace the pres- 
ent facilities that we are utilizing at Spokane. ‘This is for the first 
increment and includes land acquisition. There is an extensive justi- 
fication of this, sir, appearing on pages NAR-2 and 3. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Because of the amount of the request, we will insert 
those pages in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


NavaAL Arr STATION, PoRTLAND, OrEG. (NEW Site DEVELOPMENT) 
BASIS OF REQUIREMENT 
(a) Existing conditions: There are no existing facilities for the Naval Air 


teserve training program in the Portland, Oreg., area. 
Proposed facilities: It is proposed to acquire the existing Hillsboro Municipal 


Airport and adjacent land for the construction of a new Naval Air Reserve train- 


ing station. The construction program bas been divided into the following in- 
crements: 


Pet IOMONO ow oe. eh a es a ee we eee _. $8, 598, 000 
Land acquisition and aviation easements 8,000-foot runway in- 
cluding parallel taxiway system, lighting, and drainage 
Aircraft-parking apron and access taxiway 
Naval Air Reserve training hangar 
Aviation fuel storage 
Supply facilities 
Utilities, services, and roads. 
RYCOCICH ERC RNC URI a i a a 2, 952, 000 
Subsistence building 
Enlisted men’s barracks 
Bachelor officers’ quarters 
Publie works facilities 
Ordnance facilities 
Security fence 
Utilities, services, and roads. 
FE RIGOR ete oe eli ators: dope bet, 926, 000 
UHF/VHF facilities 
Hardstand for portable CGA unit 
Infirmary 
Crash truck and fire station 
Bore-sight range 
Utilities, services, and roads. 


Project analysis: The long-ranged program for the establishment of new “aval 
Air Reserve training station in areas of large population as promulgated by the 
Chief of Naval Operations assigns priority one to the Portland, Oreg., area. 
Chis area has a population of over 1 million persons within a radius of 150 miles 
of the site of the proposed new Naval Air Reserve training station. A personnel 
Survey indicates that there are sufficient, interested Naval Reserve officers in this 
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area to maintain eight Reserve squadrons at full strength. Adequate training 
facilities for these Naval Air Reserve officers is considered essential to the national 
defense. 

(b) Planned disposition of existing facilities: 

(1) There are no existing Government-owned facilities at this proposed site. 

(2) An architectural and engineering survey has prepared a master plan of the 
site and an estimate of the construction cost to provide the required facilities, 
This survey recommended the construction of a new 8,000-foot by 200-foot 
runway and the use of the existing runway system. The existing northeast- 
southwest runway, 4,050 feet by 150 feet, will be used in emergencies as a cross- 
wind runway, and the existing northwest-southeast runway will be incorporated 
into the taxiway system for the new 8,000-foot runway. 

(c) (1) Urban areas served: Metropolitan Portland, Oreg., and surrounding 
area within 150 miles. 

(2) Radius in miles: Varies from 20 miles to 150 miles. 

(3) Average travel time from center to area boundary: 

By public transportation: From Portland, 1 hour. 
(6) By private vehicle: From Portland, 1 hour; outside metropolitan 
area, 2 to 3 hours. 

(d) Other Navy Department Reserve facilities in the area: There are no 
facilities suitable for Naval Air Reserve training. 

(e) Reserve facilities of other departments in the area: Other Reserve facilities 
in the area are inadequate to support the planned Naval Air Reserve training 
activities. 

(f) Availability of joint-use at other Reserve facilities: Other Reserve facilities 
in the area are either unsuitable or inadequate to support the planned Naval Air 
Reserve training activities. 

Mr. SHepparD. What is the contemplated total figure to be 
expended on this project? 

Captain Jones. $12,476,000. 

Mr. SHepparD. When do you figure completing it? 

Captain Jones. Mr. Chairman, we will budget for the remainder 
of this project in the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the state of planning. at the moment on 
this particular project? 

Captain Jones. An architect-engineering firm was employed to 
make an advance planning study, and these submissions are based 
upon the study. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that a contract purely for advance operations, 
or is it one to carry on through for the rest of the program? 

Admiral Perry. It is only for the advance plan, Mr. Chairman, 
and they have done that and the contract has been let. 

Mr. Wicc.ieswortu. Is this a brand-new station? 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What area will this facility take care of? 

Admiral McManes. It will take care of the Portland metropolitan 
area and the Portland, Oreg., area within a radius of 20 to 150 miles. 

Mr. WiaG.eswortu. This is a 1,145-acre job. What personnel is 
contemplated at this installation? 

Captain Jones. The maximum paid planned reservists, 367 officers 
and 1,055 enlisted. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. What are we doing about those people now? 

Captain Jones. We have three 24-drill units at Salem, Oreg. 
We also have many people who drive all the way from Portland, 
Oreg., to Seattle to attend drills there. This plan contemplates that 
we would discontinue our three units at Salem, Oreg. 

Mr. Wicciteswortn. How many will these units take care of? 

Captain Jones. Approximately 84 officers and I think approx! 
mately 100 enlisted men. 
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Mr. WicGLeswortH. That does not begin to cover the contem- 
plated total here at Portland. 

Captain Jonss. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Are you going to expand or are you taking 
care of the others at some other place now? 

Captain Jones. There are many reservists in the area who are not 
now attending these 24-drill pay units. The new station will have 
organized squadrons on a 48-drill pay schedule, and we anticipate 
much greater participation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, your entire formula here in this 
construction is not exclusively based on our present manpower avail- 
ability, participationwise, but you include the contemplated advance- 
ment in the Reserve program which I understand is to be highly pub- 
licized and accentuated in order to get as many as you can in the 
Reserve program. So what you are doing here is not building for 
the immediate but for the immediate and the contemplated; is that 
correct? 

Captain Jones. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. You are also discontinuing the Seattle setup? 

Captain Jongs. No, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Those in Portland who now go to Seattle will 
go to the new facilities? 

Captain Jones. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wieec.eswortu. Is this for joint use? 

Captain Jones. It will be available for joint use, but at present 
the Air Force has not made a decision to move any of its three units 
from the Portland Municipal Airport. Of course, all our stations 
support the Marines. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. The Portland Municipal Airport takes care 
of the Air Force and the Air Force only at the moment? 

Captain Jones. That is correct. They now have three Air Force 
units at that field, including the Air National Guard. 

Mr. WigeLesworrH. What are the nearest facilities used by the 
Navy? You mentioned Salem and Seattle. 

Captain Jongs. Seattle is the closest air station. Salem, which we 
will close, is 53 miles away. 

Mr. WiaceLtesworrH. What is the nearest station to the south? 

Captain Jones. Oakland, Calif. 

Mr. WigGLtesworrH. You have given us in these justifications 
pages 9-5 to 9-10, inclusive, a breakdown in detail of your estimated 
request of $8,598,000. Can you complete all this work in the fiscal 
year 1956? 

Captain Jonrs. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaaLteswortu. Can you obligate all this request in that year? 

Captain Jones. I doubt it, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiaeiteswortH. How much would you guess you could 
obligate? 

Admiral Perry. Probably not more than 70 percent. That would 
even be a high figure. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. That would be on the high side? 

Admiral Perry. Yes. We find if we start on any project as of the 
first of July, unless we have completed plans and specifications before 
the first of July, generally speaking we can only obligate somewhere 
between 50 and 60 percent within the fiscal year in which the appro- 
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priation is made, assuming that the money is made available the 
first of July of that year. You are bound to have at Jeast 3 to 5 
months’ delay in obligations because of the time needed to prepare 
the plans and advertise the project and call for bids. 


SOUTH WEYMOUTH, MASS, 


Mr. Suepparp. The next item is the naval air station at South 
Weymouth, Mass., where you are making a request for $807,000. 

There are 3 items reflected, 1 for $322,000, 1 for $235,000, and 1 for 
$250,000. That is a project that has been under consideration as far 
as preparedness is concerned, and has been under consideration for 
some time. 

Admira] Perry. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. What seems to be the difficulty in that area? 

Admiral Prrry. In 1954 an appropriation of $1,500,000 was made 
for the construction of a hangar. Two difficulties faced us in the 
construction of that hangar. One was the site for the hangar on the 
station and second, because while we had proposed to put at South 
Weymouth a Denver-type hangar, the funds were insufficient to 
construct a Denver-type hangar. That type of hangar usually runs 
somewhere between $1,700,000 and $1,800,000 for construction. We 
have only $1,500,000 here. We have to redesign the Denver-type 
hangar in order to have lighter steel and get within the funds that we 
have available for the hangar construction, Those two factors have 
delayed the hangar. 

Mr. Suepparp. Why do you not ask for more money? 

Admiral Perry. If I recall the circumstances at the time this 
$1,500,000 was granted, and I might add that I was not in Washington 
at the time, the figure which we had originally proposed was cut by 
the Bureau of the Budget to the present figure. 

In 1955 an appropriation in the amount of $2,433,000 was granted 
by the Congress for this particular station. $263,000 was for aircraft 
parking, $1,020,000 for extension of utilities services, $1,150,000 for 
runway extensions and ammunition storage. We could not do any- 
thing about the aircraft parking until we knew where the hangar is to 
be placed. The same remarks apply as regards the extension of utili- 
ties and services. I understand that a decision was reached recently 
on the location of the hangar and we will be able to make and award 
contracts on those two items, as well as on the hangar, by June of 
this year. 

As regards the one item of $1,150,000 for the runway extension and 
ammunition storage, the runway extension proposed involved a re- 
routing, I believe, of Union Street traffic which caused local protest, 
and we have made four alternate proposals which have been presented 
to the Chief of Naval Operations for a decision. We hope that a deci- 
sion will be reached in this matter and we will be able to award a con- 
tract on the runway extension and ammunition storage in July or 
August of this present calendar year. 

Mr. SuepparD. Who has jurisdiction to permit you to accomplish 
this work? 

Admiral Perry. As regards the hangar, a decision had to be reached 
by the Bureau of Aeronautics. As regards the runway extension, & 
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decision will have to be reached in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What is the matter with the Bureau of Aeronautics? 

Captain Jonrs. The site has been approved. ‘There has been some 
holdup because the new commanding officer at the station requested 
certain revisions of the interior of the hangar, but the site, so far as 
I know, was approved some time ago and I believe we are prepared to 
advertise the bids right soon. 

Admiral Perry. The plans and specifications are presently 85 per- 
cent complete. 

Mr. Suepparp. If we need this operation, gentlemen, certainly the 
people within our own organization ought to expedite the determina- 
tion to get them in operation and as rapidly as possible. In other 
words, if we need them, let us get on our horse and get them done. 

Captain Jones. The site has been approved, and as Admiral Perry 
has said, the detailed plans and specifications are 85 percent complete. 
J am sure he can give you an estimate on the award of the contract. 

Commander Isner, from the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
is here and can inform you as to the status of the approval of the pro- 
posed runway extension to the east. 

Commander Isnrer. So far as I know, the Chief of Naval Operations 
has not received the original submission from the field on the plans 
for the extension of the east-west runway. However, I have seen 
the four proposals and the most logical proposal would be across 
Union Street and the rerouting of Union Street. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, then, we are in a status of suspen- 
sion until such time as that routing problem can be resolved between 
the military and the local public officials in the area; is that correct? 

Commander IsNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Soepparp. What are we going to do about it? 

Commander Isner. Insofar as I am concerned, we will extend the 
runway to the east and reroute Union Street. 

Mr. Suepparp. I have your opinion. Whom else do we have to 
take into the family in order to get that finalized and going? 

Commander Isnrr. I will do my best to sell it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Again I go back to the policy that has emanated 
from the Secretary’s office, which is quite proper. We have accentu- 
ated and brought into being Reserve programs which are considered 
a very pertinent factor. This was brought out in testimony before 
the full committee. If it is as pertinent as they have testified, then 
I think every possible effort within the Department be exercised to 
get things under way as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. Which of these three items is contingent upon 
the decisions that have just been discussed? 

Admiral McManrs. | do not think any of these are contingent upon 
the matter that we have discussed, sir. 

Captain Jonrs. The taxiway extends across Union Street also. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Which of the three items, if any, is contingent 
upon the decision that we have been discussing? 

Captain Jonrs. The taxiway, sir, $322,000. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. And the rest of your request is required in 
any event? 

Captain Jongs. Yes, sir. 
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WILLOW GROVE, PA. 


Mr. SHepparpD. We will now take up the next item, Naval Air 
Station, Willow Grove, Pa. There are 2 figures involved, 1 of $918,000 
and 1 of $400,000. This appears on page NAR-11. 

You may proceed with your presentation, taking up the first figure, 
if you will. 

Admiral McMangs. End zone clearance for runway 15-33, includ- 
ing land acquisition. 

Within the south end zone of runway 15-33 are 14 privately owned 
structures, a portion of Maple Avenue, and several Government- 
owned structures. All of these are hazardous obstructions to aircraft 
operations and limit the plane approach glide angle to the dangerous 
ratio of 10 to 1 measured from the end of the existing runway 
pavement. 

The existing 33,000-volt substation (main electric power supply) 
is located in this end zone and constitutes a hazard to flight operations. 
The primary power to this substation is furnished by one feeder line 
which is subject to periodic electric service outages ranging from a 
few minutes to 14 hours caused by inclement weather, mechanical 
breakdowns, and accidents to the station 33,000-volt feeder. 

The existing Combat Information Center/Ground Control Intercept 
(CIC/GCI) facilities are also located in this end zone and constitute 
a hazard to flight operations. The three pieces of radar equipment 
presently assigned are in a portion of a barn (building No. 44) and a 
decrepit wood-frame structure (building No. 59). In addition to being 
dispersed between two buildings and a mobile van, there is insufficient 
space for efficient operation and training with the existing equipment. 
CNO ltr OP-42BI/jd ser 1231 P42 of December 23, 1952, alloted 
additional Marine Ground Control Intercept Squadron equipment to 
this activity, accordingly additional space will be required. 

It is proposed to provide an adequate end zone on the south end 
of runway 15-33 by: 

(a) The acquisition of 15 acres of land together with 14 privately 
owned structures south of the existing station boundary. 

(b) The relocation of that portion of Maple Avenue which crosses 
this end zone. 

(c) The removal of several Government-owned structures. 

(d) The relocation and improvement of the 33,000-volt substation, 
and 

(e) The relocation and improvement of the CIC/GCI facilities. 

The clearance of the south end zone to runway 15-33 is in accord- 
ance with the Master Shore Station development plan for NAS, 
Willow Grove, Pa. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You have experienced some difficulties there. 
What have they been? 

Admiral Perry. We have not experienced difficulties with this up 
to the present time. We anticipate we will have them because it 
involves land procurement. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that a standard thing, or do you have something 
that forewarns you? 

Admiral Perry. A standard characteristic. When you try to 
dispossess people of their property you automatically have trouble. 
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Mr. SHepparD. That involves an arrangement with a_ political 
subdivision, plus the people? 

Admiral Perry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it contemplated you may have to go into con- 
demnation proceedings here? 

Mr. TIENCKEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. If the funds are granted, when can you start? 

Admiral Perry. Let us assume that the Congress grants an appro- 
priation July 1, 1955. We would not have that appropriation, and 
when I say “‘we’’ I mean the engineering organization, the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, or the moneys under that appropriation under its 
disposal in all probability for at least 1 month’s time, which would 
make it August 1, 1955. We would be in no position to go out and 
hire an architect-engineer because we would not have the funds until 
August 1, 1955. 

The preparation of the plans and specifications in this particular 
instance would require anywhere from 2 to3 months. We will assume 
that it is 24% months. That means the months of August, September 
and half of October. The plans and specifications could be ready the 
middle of October, and we could advertise and call for bids about the 
middle of November, meaning we could probably enter into a contract 
the first of December. This involves runway work. You would have 
to allow a considerable period of time for the contractor to perform 
his operations in view of the fact that you would have run into cold 
weather and bad conditions for him to operate in putting in a runway 
extension. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is the runway extension contingent upon the land 
acquisition? 

Admiral Perry. That is correct, sir. 


CONTRACTING PROCEDURES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Assuming that the committee and the Congress 
acquiesced in your requirement that we have discussed, and this is 
the final project submitted under a $23 million proposal, that places 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks in quite a heavy contract operation; 
does it not? I mean numerically speaking as it applies to the contract. 

Admiral Perry. For the entire program; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And this construction is practically all in the 
unclassified category? 

Admiral Perry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That being the case, that would mean, generally 
speaking, you could go into what is commonly known as the open 
competitive contracting field? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it contemplated by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks in its policy to negotiate these contracts or to put them out 
on a competitive bid basis because of the competitive factors that 
presently prevail in the construction field? 

Admiral Perry. We would follow our standard procedure insofar 
as any contracts are concerned. Contracts for the preparation of 
plans and specifications by architect-engineers are always negotiated. 
As regards the construction work itself, I can assure you, barring an 
international flareup, which would naturally change the picture 
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considerably, every project included in this list of projects would be 
let on a competitive bid, lump-sum basis. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to have a definition of a competitive 
bid and a negotiated bid. 

Admiral Perry. In any contract that we enter into, if we limi 
the list of bidders that is known as a negotiated contract. In other 
words, if we only accept bids from 5 or 6 qualified firms that would 
be known as a negotiated contract. In the present instance, the 
projects under discussion would all be put out for public advertising 
for receipt of bids by any firm that wishes to present a bid, and the 
award would be made to the lowest qualified bidder. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will vou also require a performance bond in a 
contractual operation such as you have described? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, both a performance bond and a payment 
bond. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you have a performance bond in being as a 
part of your function in making contracts, do you or do you not find 
that by requiring a performance bond you get not only a monetary 
benefit out of it if something goes wrong, but there is also the fact that 
standard bonding companies are pretty reluctant to issue a bond toa 
contractor whose production background and experience is not satis- 
factory? 

Admiral Perry. We have found the one guide in selecting the lowest 
qualified bidder is the fact that he is able to produce a performance 
bond. As you have so aptly put it, the bonding companies are rather 
loath to give a bond, or sign a bond, for any contracting organization 
that does not appear competent to accomplish the work covered by the 
plans and specifications. 

Mr. Suepparp. In my language, they not only give you security 
from a dollar investment point of view to the degree the bond fune- 
tions, but they also act as a semipolice force for you? 

Admiral Perry. That is correct, sir. 


WILLOW GROVE, PA. 


Mr. WiacteswortH. Do I understand there has been opposition 
to the relocation of Maple Avenue here as there has been in respect 
to the relocation of a street in the preceding project? 

Admiral Perry. We have not heard of anything yet. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Can you go ahead with this job regardless of 
whether you have acquired the land? 

Admiral Perry. We can go ahead with the plans and specifications 
on it. Of course, we would be taking a gamble if we did so, because 
if we run into opposition with regard to “Maple Avenue and we sud- 
denly found we either had to cancel the project because of inability 
to acquire the land, or because we had to relocate something, we 
would have wasted the Government’s money in the preparation 0! 
the plans and specifications. 

Captain Jones. I would like to point out this is a very minor relo- 
cation and the relocation itself would cause little opposition, if any. 
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Mr. WiecteswortH. Do I understand from what you have said 
that all this request cannot be obligated in 1956? 

Admiral Perry. No, sir. This $400,000 should be obligated in the 
fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. WiracteswortnH. And the $918,000 also? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, all of it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
\onday morning. 


Monpay, Marca 21, 1955. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The committee will come to order. 
PROCUREMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Admiral Perry, I believe the procurement of motor vehicles more 
or less falls within the Bureau of Yards and Docks, does it not? 

Admiral Perry. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparpb. I hand you a newspaper release under dateline of 
London. It is a United Press article. If you do not have an answer 
to the article I wish that you would see that the answer is provided 
so that it can be made a part of the record. The committee would 
be interested in knowing the amount and types of motor vehicles 
bought from the source in the release and what the reasons are for 
buying them. 

Admiral Perry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparpD. Process the article through channels and obtain 
the answer for me. 

Nore.—The newspaper article referring to the procurement of automotive 
vehicles was referred to the Chief of Staff, Air Force, inasmuch as the matter 
pertained solely to the Air Force. The information requested may be found in 
the appendix, p. 1236. 


NavaL RESERVE—SURFACE 


Mr. SHepparb. We will now take up the justification for the military 
construction, ‘‘Naval Reserve Forces, surface,’’ item. The request 
is for $2,036,400. 

We will insert pages 1, 2, and 3 of the justifications, in the record 
at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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“Military construction, Naval Reserve Forces,’ Naval Reserve (surface), fiscal year 
1956, Mar. 7, 1955 




















} 
Appropria- P; 
Project location and description Authorization status tion, fiscal Ne 
year 1956 aNO, 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Ander- | Public Law 783, 81st Cong. --..---- $49, 000 NSR-I 
son, 8. C.: New facility including land ac- 
quisition. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Carlsbad, |_.-_- OR ce ci suttiecabbides iene eee 44, 000 NSR-2 
N. Mex., new facility. 

Naval Reserve ‘Training Center, Cedar |____- 6 hk. in cbauWadthnker 273, 000 NSR-3 
Rapids, Iowa, new facility. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training |.....do..................--.---.---- 153, 000 NSR-4 
Center, Fort Schuyler, N. Y., fire protection. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Hatties- |_-..- Oi etl ae in cad oe 28, 000 NSR-5 
burg, Miss., new facility. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training |_.-.- a a a ee eae 610, 000 NSR4 
Center, Louisville, Ky., new facility. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training |_...-. Oates bis is ERE s< eee ae 200 NSR-7 
—, Manchester, N. H., purchase of 
and. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training |..... eee Bt eee 8S 96,000 | NSR- 8 
Center, Milwaukee, Wis., docking facilities. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Monroe, |_-...do..............-.---------.--- 44,000 | NSR-9 
La., new facility. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training |.....do-..........-......--.-.------- 38,000 | NSR-10 
Center, Port Arthur, Tex., fire protection. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training |-....do......-...-.-.-----------.-- 537,000 | NSR-1l 
Center, Reading, Pa., new facility including 
land acquisition. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Santa |____. Sea SS Be eeaeianwas 37,000 | NSR-12 
Maria, Calif., new facility. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Tallahas- |_--__ Diet Ratan nscale eae 38,000 | NSR-13 
see, Fla., new facility. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Tyler, |-.--- A nttticnstdbatcntendinecenwace 52,000 | NSR-14 
Tex., new facility. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Winter |.....do_.........-.-- ae ee 37,000 | NSR-15 
Haven, Fla., new facility. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training |-_---. Rt padttctccuddidaisstheccudst 200 | NSR-16 
Center, Worcester, Mass., purchase of land. 

UNE tect deecheteaaobin cad kde phubsl dlndetileh badhsskneebananesabbeben super 2, 036, 400 








Mr. SHEPPARD. This segment is composed of 16 items. 
Admiral McMangs. Yes, sir. 


ELECTRONICS FACILITY, ANDERSON, &. C. 


Mr. SHepparp. The first item reflected is the Naval Reserve 
Electronics Facility, Anderson, S. C. Your request is for $49,000. 
This is a new facility, including land acquisition. Proceed with your 
justification for the requirement. 

Admiral McManess. The deficiencies that necessitate this project 
are: 

1. The present facility is located in the basement of the post office 
and occupies an area of 1,600 square feet. This area is inadequate 
because of the lack of sufficient classroom and office space. There 
are no passageways between the rooms so that in order to go from one 
end room to the other, it is necessary to pass through all the rooms 
in between. Being in the basement, there is a lack of proper ventila- 
tion as the rooms do not have any windows and there is no, forced 
ventilation system in the building. The above deficiencies very 
seriously impede the effectiveness of the training program. 

2. The present facility is unsatisfactory in regard to space available 
and interior design. The proposed facility will rectify these deficien- 
cies and provide an adequate facility for the proper administration of 
the electronics program. The 2,400 square-foot building contains 
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adequate classrooms, offices, shops, and storage spaces for training 
RMN and ETN ratings. The proposed facility is designed so that in 
the future, if the growth of the Reserve strength warrants, the facility 
may be expanded to a standard training center at the minimum cost. 

Under this new project we would rectify the deficiencies and provide 
a 2,400 square foot building. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Am I to assume that the figures that we are re- 
ceiving this morning in this presentation were formulated upon the 
same premise as those we have had in the preceding set of projects? 

Admiral McManes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. The same statistics and formulas were used in both 
instances? 

Admiral McMangs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprReEws. I notice that you are going to pay $5,000 for 1 
acre on which to build this property. 

Admiral McManss. The figure, I believe, is $7,000. 

Mr. ANDREws. On page NSR-1-3, it is $5,000. You say, “Mr. 
Cater has stated that he will sell the Navy 1 acre in this plot for the 
sum of $5,000.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Which figure is correct? 

Admiral Perry. I think the $7,000 is correct. Mr. Cater offered to 
sell only 1 acre for $5,000. Actually we want 1.09 acres. We rounded 
the figure on the $7,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this a brand new facility? 

Admiral McManes. It will be a new facility to replace an existing 
facility. 

Mr. WiaaieswortH. How many people are you going to take 
care of here? 

Commander FisHer. The present onboard strength is 16 officers 
and 84 men. This is as of March 1, 1955. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Are you taking them out of one facility 
and putting them in a brandnew one? 

Commander FisHer. Yes, sir. In other words, the electronics 
program was set up and we put them in any place we could find space. 
It has been determined that most of these electronics facilities are in 
inadequate quarters. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. What is this facility? You have 100 people 
there. 

Commander FisHEr. It is composed of two electronics divisions. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Why is it so inadequate? I did not under- 
stand the testimony on that. 

Commander FisHeEr. It is because of a lack of adequate classrooms. 
The building we are presently in has inadequate ventilation and light- 
ing, and the layout of the building is such that we have to pass through 
one room to get into the adjoining rooms. The amount of square 
footage we have is inadequate. 

Mr. Wiaa.eswortH. How much are you paying now? 

Commander Fisurer. We are in the post office building at the pres- 
ent time, in the basement. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. How much of the time is utilized? 

Commander Fisher. Two nights a week by pay units, and several 
nonpay units also utilize the facility. I would say that the facility is 
used at least 4 nights a week. 
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ELECTRONICS FACILITY, CARLSBAD, N. MEX. 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the next facility, Carlsbad, N. Mex, 
This is a new facility and you are asking for $44,000. Give us an 
explanation pertaining to the requirement. 

Admiral McManes. The present facility is located in a small 
building located on Avenue B in the outskirts of the northwest 
section of the city. Public transportation services to this area are erratic 
and unreliable. The present facility consists of one large room with- 
out any partitioned area for classrooms or shops. An improvised 
system of pipes suspended from the overhead and canvas curtains are 
used to make classrooms for drill nights. This is unsatisfactory 
because of the interference from the noise level created by the voices 
over into adjacent classroom areas. 

Mr. SHepparp. What are you paying for the present installation 
that you have there? I presume it is a rented operation? 

Commander FisnHer. Yes. $600 per year, sir. The utilities are 
all paid for by the Navy. 

Mr. Suerparp. How many will utilize this facility? 

Commander Fisuer. One division, 5 officers, and 45 men on board. 
There will also be nonpaid units. 

Mr. AnprEws. You propose to lease the property from the city at 
$1 a vear for 25 vears. 

Admiral McMangs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Is there any provision made for beyond the term 
of 25 years? 

Admiral Perry. There is no extension. 

Mr. Anprews. I assume that the city will acquire title to the 
building at the end of the 25 years? 

Mr. TrencKken. The leases generally provide that we have the 
right to remove any improvement which we may place on the land, 
or we have the right to abandon them. The term has been fixed, 
generally speaking, on the estimated life of the structure that we are 
putting up. 

Mr. Anprews. What type of building do you propose to construct? 

Admiral Perry. The exterior walls will be concrete block. The 
foundation will be reinforced concrete. The roof will be wood-frame. 

Mr. Anprews. That is about as permanent a type of building as 
you can build. 

Admiral Prrry. Just about. 

Mr. AnprREws. You had better check on that and see what dis- 
position is to be made of the building at the end of 25 years. You 
will wind up with the city owning a nice Government building out 
there if you are not careful. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. How much of the time are you going to use 
this new building? 

Commander Fisuer. The facility will be utilized 1 night a week by 
& pay unit and 2 nights a week by nonpay units. 


TRAINING CENTER, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the next project, the Naval Reserve 
Training Center at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. This is a new facility. You 
are asking for $273,000. What is the matter with the facility you are 
presently occupying? 
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Admiral McManrs. This is a joint facility where the Army is the 
host. ‘ 

The present facility consists of 18,500 square feet of space in the 
Memorial Coliseum Building, leased from the memorial commission 
for $3,400 per annum renewable from year to year. The Navy has 
only 10,000 square feet of exclusive space using 8,500 square feet 
jointly with the city. There are no classrooms. Classes are con- 
ducted in corner of shop areas and in the auditorium utilizing movable 
partitions. There is inadequate storage space available in the present 
facility. 

The Navy has recently received a letter from the Memorial Com- 
mission of the city of Cedar Rapids stating that due to the increased 
municipal activities and the need for additional office space to house 
these activities, the space presently occupied by the United States 
Naval Reserve in the Memorial Coliseum is needed. The city re- 
quests that the above space be made available to the memorial com- 
mission of the city on or before June 30, 1958. 

Mr. SHeprarD. Has the same vacating notice been served on the 
Air Force? 

Commander FisHer. We are the only ones occupying the building, 
sir. We are in there with the city officials. We are in the basement 
part of the building. 

Mr. SHepparp. | thought that I understood you to say that it was 
joint. 

Admiral McManes. The new facility will be joint. 

Mr. SHepparD. The Navy is the sole operator in this? 

Admiral McManes. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What will the general construction be there? 

Admiral Perry. The foundation will be poured concrete reinforced 
as required. The floor construction will be reinforced concrete. The 
exterior walls of the main building will be brick with concrete block 
backed up, and the garage will be block. 

Mr. Suepparb. Is this your own land, or are you procuring the 
land? 

Commander FisHer. The Army is presently procuring the land. 

Mr. AnDrReEws. I see that you will pay $15,000 for the land, 7 acres. 

Admiral Perry. That is correct. 

Commander FisHer. The Army is actually procuring the land 
from their funds presently available. That $15,000 was the figure we 
estimated for the acreage of land that would be necessary if we had 
to build. Actually the Army is procuring the land and it is a joint 
project. We have furnished a list of sites available for the Army, and 
the Army has gone ahead and selected the sites. What the final 
determination is going to be, or the price, I do not know. 

Mr. Anprews. How much space will the Army use in the building? 

Commander FisHer. The Army is putting up its own 200-man 
expandable unit, and we are tacking on our additional joint space, 
our exclusive space. We will utilize joint space in the Army construc- 
tion. The Army presently has funds available for construction. 

_Mr. AnprEws. Why is the Army putting up $210,000 and the 
Navy $273,000? 

Commander Fisner. That is the matter of the type of construction. 
The Army builds a large building with very few classrooms. We have 
to provide 11 classrooms, plus shop areas for specialized programs. 
Chat is what runs our costs up over what the Army can build for. 
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Mr. Suerparp. Out of the $273,000, the Army, as you stated, is 
procuring the land. What proportion of the $273,000 is involved in 
land purchase, if any? 

Commander Fisuer. None, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is not a double presentation here, one from 
the Army and one from you covering the same subject? 

Commander FisHer. No, sir. 

icy Wicaieswortu. Do you consider the real estate cost reason- 
able? 

Admiral Perry. I cannot answer that question, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
because the land acquisition is in the hands of the Army. 

The appropriation under consideration does not include any 
money for land acquisition. ; 

Mr. WiaceLeswortu. It does not? 

Admiral Perry. Not in the one that we are presenting to this 
committee. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Does the overall total include the cost of 
real estate? 

Admiral Perry. The figure of $273,000 in this request includes no 
money for real estate. 

Mr. WicGLEeswortn. I understand that, but does $483,000 include 
the cost of real estate? 

Commander Fisher. The Army is procuring the land from funds 
which they have already available for the purchase of land, and it is 
included in the $483,000, yes. 

Mr. Wice.eswortsh. Is there any further justification to be made 
as far as the Army is concerned? 

Commander Fisuer. No, sir. They already have their money for 
the project. The money was approved in last year’s appropriation. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. How many personnel are you going to take 
care of here? 

Commander FisHer. We will take care of 1 surface division and 2 
nonpay units. The onboard strength at the present time is 20 officers 
and 140 enlisted men. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. How often will they use the facility? 

Commander FisHer. We will use it 3 nights a week. The Army 
will use it at least 1 or 2 nights a week. 

Mr. WiaceieswortuH. The same nights? 

Commander Fisuer. No, sir. However, it can be utilized on the 
same nights because of the fact each will have its own exclusive space. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You say the present space is available until 
June 30, 1958? 

Commander Fisuer. Yes, sir. 


NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS TRAINING CENTER, FORT SCHUYLER, N. Y. 


Mr. SHerparpD. This item is for fire protection in the amount of 
$153,000. Give us the justification, please. 

Admiral McManes. The deficiencies that necessitate this project 
are (1) lack of automatic alarm coverage in any of the multistory 
wood frame buildings; (2) combustible construction of buildings and 
inadequately protected stairways; and (3) closeness of these buildings 
to each other. 
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The buildings at this installation are completely wood frame 
throughout and wood clapboard exterior with concrete footings and 
their closeness to each other present a serious fire hazard. On Jan- 
uary 15, 1954, a fire occurred in building 22 and because of the wind 
and weather conditions, the fire spread to building 31. Both buildings 
were burned to the ground with a total loss to the Navy of $249,555. 

Mr. SHepparD. What is the status of the land situation here? Are 
you just improving? 
~ Admiral McManess. Just improving, sir. 

Mr. SHepParD. Is this a lease operation? 

Commander Fisuer. This is Government owned. 


ELECTRONICS FACILITY, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Mr. SHepparD. We will take up the next item, the ‘Electronics 
Facility, Hattiesburg, Miss.”’ 

This is a new facility in the amount of $28,000. Give us the 
justification. 

Admiral McManess. The present facility is leased from Sam Miller 
for $600 per annum. The present lease expires June 30, 1957. The 
lease contains a 60-day cancellation clause which can be excuted by 
either party. It is located on the second floor of a triangular-shaped 
building. The shape of the building presents a problem in that 
there are no passageways in the building; thus, to get into the various 
rooms the personnel must pass from one room to the other which pre- 
sents an undesirable situation. The ventilation on the second floor 
is very poor which causes excess heat and stale air in the rooms during 
the hot summer months. 

In connection with this particular facility, we in the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations go around and take a look at existing facili- 
ties for which money is asked to improve, and at Hattiesburg I re- 
ceived the following report just a few days ago: 

This facility is located at the lower end of town in the second story of an old 
warehouse. It is triangular in shape and while the space is actually adequate in 
a the building is a firetrap, dirty, in bad state of repair, and a definite security 
TISK. 

The other occupant of the second deck is a renegade labor union with a most un- 
savory membership. The lower deck is occupied by a restaurant and the remainder 
of the activity is used as a warehouse. 

In addition, a railroad runs within 10 feet of the building and during classes the 
noise from the switch engines is very disconcerting to the instructors. 

The Naval Reserve activities there are growing in size despite the 
condition of the facilities, and we have a very enthusiastic electronics 
group at Hattiesburg. We plan to have eventually 14 officers and 104 
men using this facility. 

_Mr. Suepparp. This will be a completely Government-owned opera- 
tion once you have received these funds? 

Admiral McManss. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. I notice again that you propose to construct a 
building on property owned by the city under a 25-year lease at $1 
a vear. 

Mr. SHepparp. You are not going to own the land. You are 
leasing it from the city? 

Admiral McManes. We will not own the land. 
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NAVAL AND MARINE RESERVE TRAINING CENTER, LOUISVILLE, Ky, 


Mr. SHepparp. The next item is a Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
Training Center at Louisville, Ky. 

This is a new facility. You are asking for $610,000. 

Admiral McManes. This is a replacement of a Naval and Marine 
Corps training center and the $610,000 that we are asking for is for 
the Navy’s portion. There will be a later request from the Marine 
Corps for their portion of this facility. 

Deficiencies that necessitate this project are: 

1. The building now in use as the training center is a 600- by 50-foot 
narrow 2-deck structure which resulted from the remodeling of 4 
factory building constructed during World War II. It is adjoined by 
two large airplane hangars, one occupied by a unit of the Kentucky 
Air National Guard and the other for storage of tractors by Inter- 
national Harvester Co. The 5-inch gun mount and accompanying 
director used for training gunners mates is located in a 50- by 50-foot 
space in the hangar occupied by the Air National Guard and renders 
this hangar 50 percent ineffective. The Air National Guard desires 
to have this mount removed, which will be costly. 

2. The present facility is leased from Louisville and Jefferson County 
Air Board for $12,000 per annum. This rental prior to 1954 was 
$8,550. The rental covers the cost of maintenance and utilities for 
the building. The maintenance of the building is unsatisfactory 
because of the failure to stop leaks in the roof and around the windows 
on the second deck. These leaks have on several occasion resulted in 
damaged office equipment. The heating during the winter months 
is also considered inadequate. Complaints regarding these deficien- 
cies have to date brought no results. 

3. The existing interior design results in ineffective utilization of 
available floor space and the numerous exposed pipes and electrical 
conduits present a cleanliness problem. ‘There is extremely poor 
ventilation in the entire building coming only from skylight windows 
in certain areas of the roof. 

4. The present training center is located at Standiford Field which 
is currently used by the municipal airport located on the opposite side 
of this field. The site is 7 miles from town and public transportation 
is very erratic. The area is very difficult to find, many prospective 
recruits go astray and end up at the municipal airport. It takes 
approximately 10 minutes to travel the distance from the municipal 
airport to the training center even though it is just across the field. 
The fact that the training center is between two hangars makes it 
hard to find as the only entrance is up a ramp. The only parking 
area is outside the field as parking is not permitted in the hangar area. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I see that this is to be a 600-man unit for 25 years; 
the utilization, 4 units, 3 Navy and 1 Marine; is that correct? 

Admiral McManss. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. AnpRews. You are going to build this on a site located on the 
naval ordnance plant ground. The Navy owns the property? 

Commander FisHer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How many personnel will this take care of? 

Admiral McManrs. 85 officers and 955 men is our planned strength. 

Mr. WicGteswortH. How often will you use the facilities? 

Admiral McMangs. Four nights a week; 3 for the Navy and 1 for 
the Marines, sir. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the square footage of your present facility? 
Admiral McMangs. It is 600 by 50 feet, 3,000 square feet, sir. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. And you propose in effect to abandon that in 
full and substitute the new building of substantially the same square 
ootage? 

’ Adenised McManzs. The new building will be of substantially the 
same square footage. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. You plan to abandon the old one entirely? 

Admiral McMansgs. Yes, sir. We would move out of there. That 
would eliminate our payment of rental also. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. Your rental being what? 

Admiral McManus. $12,000 a year, sir. 

Commander Fisuer. | would like to add a point. Since this was 
written I have had contact with the personal representative of the 
people that we lease from, and he has told me verbally that they 
are not considering renewing our lease which expires in 1958. They 
presently have a private organization that will lease the building for 
more money than we can give them. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. How long will it take you to build this new 
facility? 

Admiral Perry. Assuming that the money is made available on the 
ist of July, it will probably not be completed until March or April of 
next year. 

Mr. WiaGgLteswortH. March of 1956? 
Admiral Prrry. Yes. 


NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE TRAINING CENTER, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Mr. SHepparb. The next item is the training center at Manchester, 
N.H. This item is for the purchase of land, $200. This is the only 
item involved. What are you going to do with the $200? 

Admiral McManess. We will buy 2.3 acres of land, sir. We are 
renting land now at $125 a year. 

Mr. Suepparp. The price seems to be rather reasonable, compared 
to what you have been paying for land elsewhere. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. Do I understand that you are requesting an 
appropriation of $200? 

Admiral Perry. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Why in the world do you have to do that? 

Admiral Perry. Because each purchase of land we make must be 
cleared through the Congress, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiaa@Leswortu. It does not indicate a very strong desire to 
economize, to my mind. This item is nothing in itself, but with all 
the funds that you have and with all your transferability, it seems to 
me almost absurd to be coming here for an item of this size. 

Admiral Perry. We still carry out the dictates of the Congress, sir. 


NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE TRAINING CENTER, MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 
Mr. SuepparD. The next item is the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserve Training Center, Milwaukee, Wis. This is for docking 
facilities. You are asking for $96,000. 


59136—55——60 
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Admiral McManes. We have a very fine new Reserve training 
center at Milwaukee. 

At present the submarine is berthed over 5 miles from the Naval 
Reserve training center at a leased facility. The commanding officer 
of the training center has command control over the submarine and it 
is not practicable for either facility to support the other. 

Training of the submarine division is greatly handicapped due to 
the distance between the present submarine berthing site and the 
training center. The unit requires classrooms for its training progress 
and the only ones available are at the training center. This splits the 
groups and makes training and administration a serious problem. 

There is no adequate parking in the area of the leased facility. 

It is impossible to operate the machinery on board the submarine 
at its present location due to the depth and condition of the water. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. You have a breakdown, I notice, on page 
8-4 of the justifications. What is that utility system? 

Admiral McManes. Water, steam, electric ducts and cable and 
pier lighting. 

Mr. WiecLteswortH. What do you have now? Why do you need 
a new building? 

Commander FisHrer. That is to provide space for the generators 
that we have for the submarine. Also for toilet facilities and storage 
space. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Which are where now? 

Commander FisHrer. We have none there now. This is a leased 
facility. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. Do you mean that you are going to have to 
move the site? 

Commander Fisuer. We are moving the submarine over to where 
the training center is. The submarine is presently located in the 
general area where the old training center is that we abandoned 
because it was a fire hazard. We did that approximately 2 years ago. 
This site that we are presently contemplating moving the submarine to 
is right at the foot of the new training center. * 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. You have at present no utility building? 

Commander Fisuer. We have no present utility building. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. At either site? 

Commander Fisuer. No, sir. 


NAVAL RESERVE ELECTRONICS FACILITY, MONROE, LA. 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the next item, Naval Reserve 
Electronics Facility, Monroe, La. This is a new facility. You are 
asking for $44,000. 

Admiral McManes. Deficiencies that necessitate this project are: 

The present facility is located in a temporary constructed building 
at Selman Municipal Airport and is leased from the city of Monroe 
for $1 per annum. The present lease expires June 30, 1957, and con- 
tains a 30-day cancellation clause which may be executed at any time 
by either party. The facility contains adequate square footage but is 
considered wholly inadequate for the following reasons: (a) Lack of 
water supply in the building, (6) no toilet facilities, (¢) windows are 
of immovable type which results in inadequate ventilation, (d) there 
are no partitions in the building to separate classrooms, ships, and 
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office spaces during the drill period creating a high-noise level and 
crosstalk interference. 

2. The airport is located approximately 5 miles from the center of 
town and no public transportation is available in this area. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What is the total number of people that you expect 
to have occupying this facility once it is underway? 

Commander Fisher. The present onboard strength is 9 officers and 
52 men as of March 1, 1955. We expect to activate a new division, 
and the unit is presently utilized by two other nonpay units. This 
will give it a maximum utilization of approximately four units. 


NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE TRAINING CENTER, 
PORT ARTHUR, TEX. 


Mr. SHepparD. We will take up the next item, the ‘Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve Training Center at Port Arthur, Tex.’ You 
are asking for $38,000 for fire protection. 

Admiral McMansgs. Deficiencies that necessitate this project are: 

1. There is no private water system on the center. Water is 
furnished by the public-water system. The underground main in 
the vicinity of the center is a single dead-end 6-inch main. <A water- 
flow test conducted during the inspection indicated that only 200-300 
gallons per minute at 0-5 pounds per square inch residual is available 
in the vicinity of the training center. 

2. There are no fire hydrants available in the vicinity of the training 
center. Drafting facilities for fire department are available at 
approximately 700 feet distance from the center. 

3. The city fire department approximately only 4 blocks away will 
respond to an alarm originating at the training center. However, 
the time required to respond is problematical in that the only access 
to the center is by a drawbridge over the Sabine Noches Canal which 
is frequently open during daylight for the passage of ships. The 
bridge remains open from 2400 each night until 0500 and during these 
hours the bridge is unattended. 

Mr. SHepparp. You do not have any fire protection? 

Admiral McManes. We do not have it, sir, even though the 
fire department is close aboard. 


NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE TRAINING CENTER, READING, PA. 


Mr. SHepparD. We will take up the next item, the “Naval and 
Marine Corps Training Center, at Reading, Pa.” 

This item includes a new facility and land acquisition. You are 
asking for $537,000. 

Admiral McManss. This is another joint facility with the Marine 
Corps, and there will be a justification by the Marine Corps for their 
part of it later on. 

Mr. Suepparp. How much is in this for that? 

Admiral McManegs. $184,000, sir. 

Mr. Anprtews. Do you plan a building? 

Admiral McManess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprEews. And the Navy will supply $537,000 and the Marine 
Corps $184,000? 

Admiral McManes. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. AnprEws. Who owns the land? 

Commander Fisusr. It will involve land acquisition. The land 
is presently owned by Marshall Hughes & Son. 

Mr. Anprews. How much are you going to pay for it? 

Commander FisHer. $20,000. That is an appraisal. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that $20,000 a part of your $537,000? 

Commander Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. I did not understand the purpose of this. 

Admiral McManss. The existing Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
Training Center consists of 22 buildings dispersed on 23 acres of land, 
The buildings are in poor condition, necessitating excessive time and 
funds for maintenance. In addition, excessive training time is lost 
due to the extensive travel between the widely separated buildings, 
Further, the training center is located in a thinly populated area to 
which travel is hazardous during winter months. Public transporta- 
tion is not available within 1 mile of the facility. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Are you going to put all 22 buildings in one 
brand new one; is that it? 

Admiral McManes. One brand new one, sir. I do not know what 
the square footage would be. I do not know if it would all be the 
same. We are asking for a main building of 26,300 square feet. 

Commander FisHer. The present square footage in the existing 
facility exceeds what we have now, but due to the arrangement it is 
very uneconomical. These buildings were built in 1941. They are 
of the old temporary construction with wood siding, tar paper roofing 
and wooden flooring. That is shown in the justifications. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. That does not eliminate their suitability for 
2 or 3 programs a night? 

Commander Fisumr. No, sir. The actual facility as it exists can 
be utilized 2 or 3 nights a week. The fact is that the buildings are in 
such bad condition, and they are dispersed and we lose so much time 
going from one building to another. The classrooms may be in one 
building, the CIC in another building and the office in another 
building. 

We are presently having to replace all the decking in the buildings. 
The wood is rotting in the floors. The roofs we have to take care of 
every year. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. How far apart are these buildings? What is 
the maximum distance? 

Commander Fisher. The maximum distance, the extreme that 
you have to walk, is 500 to 1,000 yards. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Not more than that? 

Commander Fisuer. No, sir. They are all within the same general 
area on a plot of approximately 2 acres. 

Mr. Wiae.Leswortn. I want to do what is necessary, of course, but 
it seems to me it ought not to be an undue hardship to walk a quarter 
of a mile between one class and another on a 2-to-3-nights-a-week 
program. 

Commander Fisuer. It is not only that, it is the condition of the 
building. It is going to cost us several hundred thousand dollars to 
put the buildings back into economic condition. That is our main 
justification for this project. 

Mr. Wiaaiesworru. Is that a guess? 

Commander Fisuer. That is an estimate. 
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Mr. Wice@LeswortTH. Is it a reasonably good estimate? 

Commander FisHer. The estimate came in at $95,400 for repairs, 
and also we have an addition to supplement inadequate quarters, 
approximately $70,000. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. That second item is for what? 

Commander FisHer. Additional construction to supplement the 
existing inadequate building. The Marine Corps has some construc- 
tion that has already been funded. We are holding that up in lieu 
of this project. 

I agree with you, Mr. Wigglesworth, on the point of the distance 
they have to walk. I did not in my own mind consider the project 
until I went up there and took a look at the place. I would say it is 
the No. 1, project of all we have. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. You think it has a No. 1 priority on the list 
before us? 

Commander FisHer. Yes, sir. I think it is the worst of all we have. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Is that a department priority, or a personal 
priority? 

Commander Fisuer. That is a department priority, sir. 

Further, this airport is out approximately 12 miles from the center 
of town and the closest bus transportation is 1 mile away. They 
have to walk on a country road to get to the training center if they 
have to come by bus transportation. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. These men are being taught to serve in the 
Navy; are they not? 

Commander FisHEr. Yes, sir. 

Admiral McManss. I would like to point out one additional item, 
sir. At the present time we are spending $13,175 a year for operating 
and maintenance costs and we estimate with the new facilities that 
our costs will drop down to about $5,900 a year. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. For what reason? 

Admiral McManss. Well, the buildings will of course be in much 
better condition and will not require the constant maintenance and 
upkeep. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. I thought that you said operating costs. 
Are you talking about operation and maintenance? 

Commander FisHrer. Yes, sir, operation and maintenance. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there land acquisition over and above what you 
already have? 

Admiral McManezs. That is included in the figure, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this adjacent to the present land you have? 

_Commander Fisuer. No, sir. This is an intown site on the oppo- 
site side of the town in the borough of Shillington. 

Mr. Suepparp. What are you going to do with the acreage you 
have now? 

Commander Fisnser. The Air National Guard are going to take it 
over. They are presently on the same field with us. 

Mr. SHepparp. When they take it over, they will finance that 
acreage? 

Commander Fisuer. Yes, sir. The major part of the acreage is 
all under grass. We have one man who is constantly doing nothing 
but cutting grass in the summertime. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. The National Guard is willing to walk a 
quarter of a mile between classes? 
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Commander Fisuer. They will not utilize the buildings. They wil 
take over the property. The buildings will undoubtedly be torn down, 
They have no use for the buildings. k 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. They can go a mile from the nearest trans. 
portation stop? . 

Commander Fisurer. They are presently on the existing facility. 
They are on the airfield there on the other part of the 23 acres. We are 
only on the front part. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. How much are they going to utilize of this 
old facility? 

Commander Fisuer. They will not utilize the facility. The build. 
ings undoubtedly will not be utilized. They are beyond repair. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What will they utilize? 

Commander Fisurer. They will just take over the ground. The 
acreage is all they want. ; 

Mr. WiaaieswortnH. Do they have buildings there? 

Commander Fisuer. Their facilities are over on the other side of F 
the hill. They are separate from our facilities. : 


NAVAL RESERVE ELECTRONICS FACILITY, SANTA MARIA, CALIF. 


Mr. SHepparD. We will take up the next item at Santa Maria, 
Calif. This is a new facility in the amount of $37,000. 

Admiral McManes. Deficiencies that necessitate this project: 

1. The present facility is located in the athletic club building on 
Santa Marie Public Airport and is leased from the city for $900 per 
annum. The interior design of the building consists of 2 large rooms 
approximating 2 basketball courts with high ceilings. It is necessary 
to conduct different rating classes in the same room simultaneously 
with consequent cross-table talks and distractions. It is impossible 
for one class to use visual-training aids of the type requiring a darkened 
room without interfering with other classes. The effectiveness of the 
training program is greatly affected by this arrangement. 

2. The location is unsatisfactory since the airport is outside the 
city limits and there is no public transportation available, 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the duration of the present lease you have 
with the municipality? 

Admiral Perry. It is an extended lease. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Is this another one of those 25-year lease operations; 
if you know? 

Admiral Perry. I prefer to get that information for you. I think 
it is. 

(The following information was provided:) 

Lease is renewable annually through June 30, 1958. 


Mr. Anprews. I notice that the city agreed to lease the site to the 
Navy for a rental of $1 a year for a period of 35 years. 

Admiral McManegs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Also, you plan a 2,400-square-foot building con- 
taining classrooms, toilets, storage space, and so forth. Do you have 

a standard blueprint, a pattern that you use for these buildings? 
They all seem to be 2,400 square feet. 

Admiral Perry. We have standard layouts for them, but naturally 
the outside treatment, the architectural treatment, of the building 
itself is done in consonance with the architecture of the part of the 
country in which the building is built. 
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ELECTRONIC FACILITY, TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up the next item, the Naval Reserve 
electronics facility at Tallahassee, Fla. This is a new facility. You 
are asking for $38,000. 

Admiral McManss. The present facility is located in a rundown 
building at the Dale-Mabry Airport and is leased from the city for 
$1 per annum. The lease contains a 60-day cancellation clause which 
may be executed by either party. The building is of temporary con- 
struction and over 13 years old. The rundown condition exists because 
the lessor refuses to spend any more money on these temporary 
buildings. The interior design of the building does not provide for 
adequate office and classroom space. 

The airport is located approximately 3 miles from town and public 
transportation is not available. 

This will be of the usual type, as far as the training of electronics 
technicians is concerned, with a planned strength of 14 officers and 
104 men. 

Mr. SHepparD. Another 25-year lease operation? 

Admiral Perry. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How many men? 

Commander Fisuer. This facility presently has on board 14 
officers and 95 enlisted men and the present facility is utilized 4 nights 
a week, 2 nights by pay units and 2 nights by nonpay units. 


ELECTRONICS FACILITY, TYLER, TEX, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will now take up the Naval Reserve electronics 
facility at Tyler, Tex. This is a new facility. You are asking for 
$52,000. 

Admiral McManess. The present facility is located in the Tyler 
Commercial College and is leased for $300 per annum. The lease 
contains a 30-day cancellation clause which may be executed by either 
party. This facility was adequate when the facility first started in 
1948 for the nonpay unit then utilizing it, but since that time the 
growth has increased to the point where the space available is not 
adequate. The 1,600 square feet available is comprised of 300 square 
feet for exclusive use and 1,300 square feet joint use. The exclusive 
space is one small office which is overcrowded and an inadequate 
storage space under the stairway. The joint space consists of class- 
rooms used jointly with the college. The joint space because of the 
college requirements is available only one night per week which causes 
crowded conditions because of the size of the units training there. All 
the equipment necessary for the training program has not been in- 
stalled because of the lack of exclusive space in which to set it up and 
the crates are presently sitting in the passageways. 

Mr. SHepparD. You have mechanical devices there for training 
purposes, and you cannot utilize them because of the restricted aspect 
of the building; is that correct? 

Admiral McManss. That is correct, sir. 


ELECTRONICS FACILITY, WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


Mr. Suepparp. We will now take up the next item, “Naval Reserve 
electronics facility at Winter Haven, Fla.” This is a new facility. 
You are asking for $37,000. 
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Admiral McManss. The present facility is located in the National 
Guard Armory and is leased for $300 per annum. ‘The lease contains 
a 30-day cancellation clause which may be executed by either party, 
The space available for use by the electronics divisions amounts to 
1,300 square feet which is not adequate for these units. The exclusive 
space available -consists of two rooms on the second floor of the 
Armory. One of these rooms is used for storage and administrative 
space, the other room is used for a classroom and the equipment is 
divided between the two rooms. The noise level and confusion 
caused by the operating of equipment and classes being conducted 
in the area greatly hinders the effectiveness of the training program. 
The drill hall in the Armory is available for use only 1 night per week 
and no equipment is permitted in this area which precludes its use as 
shop or classroom area. 

Mr. Anprews. You plan to lease this land from the city under the 
same terms, 25 years at $1 a year? 

Admiral Perry. Yes. 


NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE TRAINING CENTER, WORCESTER, 
MASS. 


Mr. SuHeprearp. We will now take up the last item, “Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Worcester, Mass.’’ This is 
for the purchase of land in the amount of $200. 

Admiral McManers. This is for the acquisition of property presently 
leased from a private company and upon which our present training 
center is located, in order to protect the best interests of the Govern- 
ment. It is under lease from the Norton Abrasive Co. at an annual 
rental of $45. It is equivalent to the annual tax. 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PROGRAM TO BE COMPLETED UNDER 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Wiaeiteswortnu. Assuming this request with respect to Naval 
Reserve, Surface, were approved in full, what percentage of your total 
program will it complete? 

Admiral McManegs. That information, Mr. Wigglesworth, was sup- 
plied on this chart last week when we provided it. I have the addi- 
tional information here. It was divided up into Air, Surface and the 
Marine Corps on one chart. 

Mr. Wiace.teswortnu. I did not realize such a chart had been put 
into the record. 

Admiral McManes. It was a reproduction of the chart that ap- 
peared on page 1026 of the 1955 hearings. It has been brought up 
to date. 

Mr. Wiaetesworrn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiac.ieswortu. I did not realize this table had been inserted 
in the record; but glancing at a copy of the table which you just 
handed me, I understand that should this request now before us for 
the Naval Reserve, Surface, be approved in full, the result would 
be that you would actually have in being 97.7 percent of the overall 
facilities which you will require and that, while you will only have 
funds for 22.8 percent of your total program, the requests in subse- 
quent years will be almost exclusively for items other than new 
facilities? 
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Admiral McManss. It will be for replacements as we go along, sir. 

Mr. WieGLteswortuH. For items other than additional facilities? 

Admiral McManes. Where there are none now existing, you mean? 

Mr. WieeteswortsH. For facilities at additional locations. 

Admiral McManss. Our future program calls—and that is in a 
footnote at the bottom of the chart—for the establishment of 12 Naval 
Reserve training centers and the replacement of 30 electronic facilities. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. In other words, there are only 12 new facili- 
ties not now in being that you contemplate constructing in the overall 
program? 

Admiral McManss. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. The great bulk of your request in subsequent 
years will be either for repairs or replacement of buildings no longer 
serviceable? 

Admiral McManes. That is right, sir. 

Mr. WiaGeieswortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MaringE Corps Reserve—Grounpd 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Pick up the next presentation ‘Marine Corps Re- 
serve (Ground).’’ We will insert in the record pages 1 and 2 of the 
justifications wherein there is presented a total of 15 different projects 
which reflect a total amount of $2,257,000. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Appro- 


s a priation 
Authorization | fiscal Page No. 
| 


| 
Project location and description status ae 
1956 

| | 

3d Cargo Company, USMCR, Charlotte, N. C.: Expansion | Public Law 783, | $154,000 | MCR-1 
of existing Naval Reserve training center to provide joint | 8lst Cong. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center. 

4ist Special Infantry Company, USMCR, Durham, N. C.: |__--- 53, 000 MCR-2 
Expansion of existing Naval and Marine Corps Reserve | 
training center. 

4th Truck Company, USMCR, Erie, Pa.: Purchase of land " cine tailed 190, 000 MCR-3 
and building. 

Ist 99 mm, Gun Battalion, USMCR, Freemansburg, Pa.: RM sani) Gee MCR-4 
Purchase of land and building. | 

Ist Cargo Company, USMCR, Houston, Tex.: Expansion of | ---- | 92,000 MCR-5 
existing Army Reserve training center to provide joint 
Army and Marine Corps Reserve training center. 

2d 105 mm. Howitzer Battery, USMCR, Jackson, Miss.: |-.-..do-- | 129,000 MCR-6 
Expansion of existing Naval and Marine Corps Reserve | 
training center. | 

l4th Rifle Company, USMCR, Kentfield, Calif.: Expansion bcd Bimuce 89, 000 MCR-7 
of existing Marine Corps Reserve training center. 

7th Special Infantry Company, USMCR, Louisville, Ky.: | MGtsn.tisi2. 150, 000 MCR-8 
Construction of replacement Navy and Marine Corps Re- | 
serve training center. | 

2d 115 mm. Gun Battalion, USMCR, Miami, Fla.: Replace- | --- schaish diet sanehe hY  e MCR-9 
ment of existing Marine Corps Reserve training center. 

Ist Special Infantry Battalion, USMCR, New Orleans, La.: 140,000 | MCR-10 
Expansion of existing Naval Reserve training center to pro- | 
vide joint Navy and Marine Corps Reserve training center. | 

9th Special Infantry Company, USMCR, Newport News, | me MCR-11 
Va.: Expansion of existing Naval Reserve training center 
to a joint Navy and Marine Corps Reserve training 
center. 

Ist Engineer Company, 3d Engineer Field Maintenance Com- |_---.do__......-..--| 254,000 MCR-12 
pany, USMCR, Portland, Maine: Expansion of existing | 
Marine Corps Reserve training center. | 

Ist 155 mm. Gun Battery, USMCOR, Reading, Pa.: Construc- |---- | 184, 000 MCR-13 
tion of replacement Navy and Marine Corps Reserve train- | 
ing center. 

13th Rifle Company, USMCR, Santa Monica, Calif.: Expan- | --c-sa5| SUR), MGR-4 
= of existing Navy and Marine Corps Reserve training | 
center. | 

17th Special Infantry Company, USMCR, Wichita, Kans.: |.....do_..........-.|| 76,000 | MCR-15 
Expansion of existing Army Reserve training center to pro- 
vide joint Army and Marine Corps Reserve training center. 





. 2, 257, 000 
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THIRD CARGO COMPANY, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Mr. SHepparpD. Pick up the first project, 3d Cargo Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., expansion of existing Naval Reserve training 
center to provide joint operations. You want $154,000. What is 
the explanation; please? 

Admiral McManss. The present Marine Corps Reserve training 
center is located in a warehouse building leased at an annual rental 
of $7,799. The building is in poor condition and requires continaul 
maintenance by both the owner and the Marine Corps Reserve. 
The roof has been affected by dry rot and termities, and window 
casements and sills require frequent attention. Damage to the 
building from poor drainage of the adjacent property has resulted in 
action against the owner of the adjacent property by the owner of 
the Marine Corps Reserve training center. 

The existing facility lacks approximately 4,000 square feet of the 
space required to operate the 3d Cargo Company efficently. The 
facility lacks a rifle range, vehicle maintenance shop, locker rooms, 
and an ordnance repair shop. Further, additional classroom and 
office space is required. 

No outside drill or parking areas are available. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see reflected in the justification a life expectancy 
of 25 years and utilization 5 nights per week. What is the total 
manpower? 

Captain SHANAHAN. The Marine Corps will have, ultimately, 6 
officers and 152 enlisted. This is in addition to the Naval Reserve 
strength. 

Mr. SHepparp. One general question: For the total of 15 projects 
we have before us for consideration, including the one we are presently 
discussing, has the mathematical calculation, dollarwise, been for- 
mulated upon the same terms as those projects of a like character 
which we have already referred to? 

Admiral Perry. They have been; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And as much attention and detail has been given 
to these as those previously discussed? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicG.ieswortu. Is this a joint facility? 

Admiral McMangs. Yes, sir; with the Navy. This is an expansion 
for the Marine Corps of the existing Naval Reserve training center. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. There is nothing before us now so far as the 
Naval Reserve is concerned for this project? 

Admiral McManes. No, sir; strictly Marines. 

Mr. WiacLteswortH. How much is the Navy putting into this 
project? 

Admiral McManss. We are putting nothing into this project, sir. 

Mr. Wiac.ieswortH. Because you have already financed your 
share, or are going to do it subsequently, or what? 

Admiral McManes. Our facility is already built and in operation. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. And this, in effect, is an extension of that 
facility? 

Admiral McManes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. The whole facility to be used jointly, or do 
you use the part you have now and the Marine Corps use the part 
requested here? 
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Admiral McManes. There will be certain joint areas where we 
will both use the same facility, and there will be some exclusive space 
for the Marine Corps which they are building. 


41ST SPECIAL INFANTRY COMPANY, DURHAM, N. C. 


Mr. SHepparD. Pick up the next item, 41st Special Infantry Com- 
pany, Durham, N. C., expansion of existing facilities, joint operation 
between the Navy and Marine Corps Reserve. You are asking for 
$53,000. What is the explanation here? 

Admiral McManes. This is another addition to the existing Naval 
Reserve training center for Marine Corps use. The 41st Special 
Infantry Company, USMCR, presently occupies exclusive Marine 
Corps Reserve office space on an interim basis. The Naval Reserve 
has diverted classroom space for Marine Corps Reserve use until the 
Marine Corps Reserve can obtain funds to construct permanent office 
space. 

"Gols of the Marine Corps Reserve unit will continue to over- 
crowd classroom facilities and additional space is critically required. 

The existing training center lacks a rifle range for practical training 
in marksmanship. 

Mr. SuepparD. The life expectancy is 25 years, and the utilization 
will be 4 nights per week; is that correct? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes, sir. 


4TH TRUCK COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


Mr. SHepparD. The next item is the 4th Truck Company, Erie, 
Pa., purchase of land and building. This is a straight Marine Corps 
project, to cost $190,000. What is the justification, please? 

Admiral McManes. We now lease the existing Marine Corps 
Reserve training center at Erie, Pa., for an annual rental of $14,400 
which is considered excessive. The Army Reserve training center in 
Erie is located in a leased office building and contains only 4,800 square 
feet of space. As the Army Reserve training center is entirely 
inadequate, a replacement training center must be provided to 
maintain efficient Reserve units. 

Joint space is available at the existing Marine Corps Reserve train- 
ing center for use by the Army Reserve in Erie. However, the con- 
struction of exclusive space required by the Army Reserve is impracti- 
cable, as both land and building are commercially owned, and there- 
fore, advantage of the joint usage capabilities of the training center 
cannot be taken. 

The Marine Corps Reserve is solely maintaining and operating the 
existing training center. Although operating costs are not excessive, 
a reduction in costs that would result from joint utilization is not 
possible under present conditions. 

Mr. Suepparp. You contemplate buying 3.6 acres of land. 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the estimated cost per acre? 

Admiral Perry. $5,600. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I see the life expectancy is 25 years and the utiliza- 
tion will be 4 nights per week. Is that correct? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. AnprEws. Is this to be a $317,000 project? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Including the Army Reserve construction; yes, 
sir. 
Mr. Anprews. The Navy is to put up $190,000. 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Who puts up the other $127,000? 

Captain SHANAHAN. The Army Reserve. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Is this a joint facility and the Army portion of 
it is already constructed? 

Captain SHANAHAN. No, sir. The Army has funds from a previous 
fiscal year which they are reprograming to construct on the lands 
adjacent to that the Marine Corps will purchase. 

Mr. Wicc.Leswortu. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


ARMY RESERVE TRAINING CENTER, FREEMANSBURG, PA. 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item, Freemansburg, Pa., purchas 
of land and building, where you are asking for $200,000. Tell us th 
amount of land you want to purchase, the type of building, and 
what you are paying for each. 

Admiral McManers. At the present time we are paying an annual 
rental of $20,400 which is considered excessive. The Army Reserve 
training center in Freemansburg is located in an undesirable office 
building leased for $15,981.60 annually. 

Joint space is available at the existing Marine Corps Reserve 
training center for use by the Army Reserve unit in Freemansburg 
which is planned for relocation. However, the construction of 
exclusive space required by the Army Reserve is impracticable, as 
both land and building are commercially owned, and_ therefore, 
advantage of the joint usage capabilities of the training center cannot 
be taken. 

Annual maintenance and operating costs of the Freemansburg 
training center is approximately $9,000. These costs are considered 
excessive for one Reserve component, and cannot be shared through 
joint usage under present conditions. And if we can purchase the 
land and the building, the Army then can move in with us. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I notice you reflect an annual maintenance and 
operating cost of $9,000; is that correct? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Admiral McManes. The existing Marine Corps Reserve training 
center contains approximately 32,000 square feet of space it is on 4.66 
acres of land. The Army will build an addition to the existing facility. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Anprews. This building will cost $200,000? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes, sir, from our appraisal. 

Admiral Perry. The land and buildings. 

Mr. Anprews. And it will meet the needs for which you are now 
paying $36,381 annual rent—the Army and Marines? 

Admiral McManss. No, sir. The Marines are paying $20,400 for 
their center. The Army, at a different place, is paying $15,981. 

Mr. Anprews. That is a total of $36,381 you are paying in rent. 

Admiral McManess. For the 2 buildings; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. And this $200,000 will serve the needs of both the 
Marine Corps and the Army? 
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Admiral McMangs. No, sir; the Navy. 

Captain SHANAHAN. The Army Reserve is considering the construc- 
tion of additional facilities at this site. Part of the building the 
Marine Corps plans to purchase will be utilized by the Army, but 
they will require additional exclusive space in the event they con- 
struct it. 

Mr. SHepparD. About how old is that building? 

Captain SHANAHAN. It was constructed in 1949. 

Mr. SHepparRD. How much actual remodeling are you going to do 
on the building to adapt it to your purposes? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Very little. We plan to put a rifle range in 
the basement. 

Mr. WiaGLEswortH. You indicate that this request of $200,000 
compares with a cost of something like $372,000 on a construction 
basis, and that is also cheaper than it would be to proceed on a rental 
basis, whether you consider that for a 10-year period or a 25-year 
period? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


18ST CARGO COMPANY, HOUSTON, TEX. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The next project is the 1st Cargo Company at 
Houston, Tex., expansion of existing Army Reserve training center to 
provide joint operation of the Army and Marine Corps. You want 
$92,000. 

What is the explanation, please? 

Admiral McManss. At this center, the Army is the host. The 
present Marine Corps Reserve training center is located in a ware- 
house building leased at an annual rental of $6,000. The building is 
located in a large warehouse compound currently utilized by commer- 
cial concerns. ‘The Marine Corps Reserve training center is located 
one-half mile from the closest city street, and access to the building 
is extremely difficult, as only poor unpaved roads lead through a 
maze of buildings to the training center. 

The exterior appearance of the training center is unsatisfactory, as 
the building is only a roughly finished, unpainted cinder-block structure. 
Various piles of commercial material in open storage near the building 
add to the poor appearance of the facility. 

No outside drill or parking areas are available. 

The existing Marine Corps Reserve training center lacks approxi- 
mately 7,000 square feet of space required to operate the Ist Cargo 
Co., USMCR, efficiently. The facility lacks three classrooms, a rifle 
range, and garage. The drill hall is only 60 percent of the size author- 
ized, and additional storage, office, and vehicle maintenance spaces 
are critically required. 

Mr. SHepparD. I notice at the bottom of page MCR-5-3 you 
state— 


The additional requirement for 9,600 square feet of exclusive space will be met 
through construction. 


Admiral McManess. Yes, sir. 
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TRAINING CENTER, JACKSON, MISS. 


Mr. SuepparD. Pick up the next project, Jackson, Miss., expansion 
of existing Navy and Marine Corps training reserve progr am f unctions, 
You want $129,000. 

What is the explanation, please? 

Admiral McManes. This is a facility where the Navy and Marine 
Corps are together in the training center. Only 33 percent of the 
required space authorized for the Howitzer Battery Unit is presently 
available for them. The unit lacks ordnance storage space and signal 
equipment storage and repair space, and utilizes only 1,130 square ‘feet 
of office space as compared to the 2 620 square feet required. Further, 
the unit has available for use only 625 square feet of storage space for 
unit supplies, as compared to the 1,700 square feet required. 

The Jackson facility also lacks a gun shed for the storage of the six 
105-millimeter guns authorized the unit. This space shortage neces- 
sitates outdoor storage of the weapons and curtails technical training 
on the guns during inclement weather. 

No rifle range is available at the facility for practical training in 
marksmanship. 

Mr. SHepparD. I see under the unit plan projected that your life 
expectancy is 25 years and the utilization will be 5 nights per week. 
Is that correct? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicG.Leswortu. You give us for this item and, generally speak- 
ing, for all of the items as we go along the cost per square foot of the 
type of construction involved. What can you say about those costs 
per square foot? Are they decreasing any? 

Admiral Perry. I would say ‘“‘No,”’ Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Are they increasing? 

Admiral Perry. They are probably remaining almost static. The 
cost of material is still going up and my prediction is that the cost of 
labor will also go up in the immediate future. And when I say “in 
the immediate future,” I mean in this present calendar year. We 
are getting, however, very favorable bids from contractors which more 
or less offset the rise in cost of materials and labor; that is, the bids 
which we are receiving reflect a smaller percentage of profit and 
overhead to the individual contractor. So that although material 
and labor costs are rising, the overall picture is that we get the facility 
at approximately the same cost. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Are the costs reflected in the requests we are 
now considering for fiscal year 1956 the actual costs experienced in 
1955 for similar construction work? 

Admiral Perry. These costs are based on actual figures which the 
architect-engineers have obtained in the locality in which the facility 
is to be built. 

Mr. Wice.Leswortu. Well, are they identical with 1955 costs in 
the same locality? 

Admiral Perry. These estimates are on the same basis as the 1955 
costs; yes, sir. 
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14TH RIFLE COMPANY, KENTFIELD, CALIF. 


Mr. SHepparD. The next project is for the 14th Rifle Company, 
Kentfield, Calif., expansion of existing facilities. You want $89,000. 
Proceed with the explanation, please. 

Admiral McManes. This is an existing United States Marine Corps 
training center, but it lacks about 4,000 square feet of required author- 
ized space at the Marine Corps Reserve training center in Kentfield. 
The unit lacks sufficient locker-room space and sickbay and medical 
storage space. 

The Kentfield facility also lacks sufficient storage space for unit 
supplies, and has no suitable parking area. 

No rifle range is available at the training center for practical training 
in marksmanship. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What are the site improvements and outside 
utilities in the sum of $30,000? 

Admiral Perry. It is a parking lot which is 60 feet by 160 feet and 
floodlights which would be provided for the building and for the 
parking lot. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. How much is in here for the parking lot? 

Admiral Perry. That is included in that item. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. To what extent? 

Admiral Perry. We have $23,000 for parking; approximately 
$3,000 for floodlights and for the outside services, which include water 
and electricity, $3,300. That would be a total, approximately, of 
between $29,000 and $30,000. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


7TH SPECIAL INFANTRY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Pick up the next project at Louisville, Ky., con- 
struction of replacement for Navy and Marine Corps jointly, $150,000. 
Proceed with the justification, please. 

Admiral McManss. If you will recall, I referred to this when we 
were going over the Navy Surface Reserve, and this is a Marine Corps 
increment in this joint facility. The existing Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserve training center consists of a narrow two-deck structure 
which resulted from the remodeling of a factory building constructed 
during World War II. It is adjoined by 2 large airplane hangars, 
| occupied by a unit of the Kentucky Air National Guard and the 
other for storage of tractors by the International Harvester Co. 
The present facility is leased from Louisville and Jefferson County Air 
Board for $12,000 per annum. 

Mr. SHepparp. What kind of a lease do you have there—cancelable 
at the option of either party? 

_ Admiral McManss. I think it is a terminable lease, because that 
is the one they want back and they want us to move out of there. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Suppose you supply the answer for the record. 

Admiral McManess. All right, sir. 

(The following was submitted for the record :) 
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NAVAL AND Marine Corps Reserve TRAINING CentER, LOUISVILLE, Ky, 


The Navy has a lease NOy (R)—42136 with the Louisville and Jefferson County 
Air Board covering the land and improvements for the present training center at 
a rental of $1 per year, renewable annually to June 30, 1958, and containing a 
right of termination in the Government on 30 days’ notice. Under the lease the 
lessee agrees to furnish utilities and services under a separate contract to be 
agreed upon. The Department has entered into contract NOy (U)—19932 for 
these services at a present annual charge of $12,000 per year also renewable an- 
nually to June 30, 1958, cancelable upon 60 days’ notice. 


MIAMI, FLA. 


Mr. Suepparp. The next item is Miami, Fla., replacement of 
existing Marine Corps Reserve ‘Training Center where you are asking 
for $375,000. Is replacement of existing facilities necessary? 

Admiral McManus. Under the terms of the present lease, the 
owner is responsible for structural and exterior repair of the building. 
However, extreme difficulty in obtaining such services has been 
experienced. The leaking roof of the training center was reported 
to the owner in 1952, and despite repeated promises from the owner 
to repair the roof, no rec ‘tifying action has been taken. 

The existing Marine Jorps Reserve training center lacks two class- 
rooms and a rifle range, and additional storage and office spaces are 
critically required. 

No outside area is available for drilling or tr aining purposes. ‘Tech- 
nical training on the battalion’s organic weapons is limited to indoor 
training. In addition, the facility has no parking area available for 
use, which requires reservists to park in the few spaces available on the 
street. 

Mr. SHepparD. Let us assume for the sake of discussion that the 
lessor would realize the fact you are now going to displace his rental 
in the component which has heretofore prevailed and would change 
his mind at the last moment, what if anything would occur in the 
way of a change of procedure which you are now presenting to the 
committee for $385,000? 

Captain SHANAHAN. The unit occupying the Miami facility is one 
of the best, if not the best, in the Marine Corps Reserve program. 
It is an artillery type unit and has no outside area for drilling and 
training purposes. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right; my question is what would you do if the 
lessor changed his mind and says “All right; I am willing to meet the 
requirements and do the repair work.” Are: you going to do it, or not? 

Admiral McManes. No, sir. 

(Notrr.—In any event, the project will be required.) 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Have you given us the complete picture as 
to the reason for the replacement? 

Admiral McManes. One of the big problems involved here is the 
$15,000 a year rental which we have to pay and the fact there is no 
outside area available for training and drilling. If we do not get a 
new facility, the Marine Corps Reserve will continue to encounter 
difficulty in respect to having to repair the building, roof damage, 
et cetera. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Where are they training and drilling now? 

Admiral McManers. They are drilling in the ‘interior of this build- 
ing, sir. 
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Captain SHANAHAN, But this being an artillery battalion, it re- 
quires outdoor training in gun drills, and still requires outdoor training 
in infantry tactics. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Where are you getting your gun drills now? 

Captain SHANAHAN. They are not getting it, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. | thought you said this was one of the best 
if not the best units in the whole picture. 

Captain SHANAHAN. From a strength standpoint. They are rap- 
idly growing from a personnel standpoint. This unit is up to 
strength—468 officers and enlisted. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortH. But you have an artillery unit and they are 
not getting any training in firing at all? 

Captain SHANAHAN. That is true, not at the training center. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. What is the need here for site improvement 
and outside utilities at a cost of $79,000? What is that? 

Admiral Perry. There are 20,000 cubic yards of fill at $20,000; 
drainage pits, $2,000; asphalt paving at $22,500; sidewalks, $1,700; 
parade ground lighting, $6,800; park area lighting, $3,300; we want 
to put in a septic tank for $7,200, and there is a water connection, 
$2 000—or a total of $65,628. 

In addition to that, you must add approximately 20 percent for 
A. and E. fees, for contingencies and for administrative expenses. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Twenty percent for what? 

Admiral Perry. For A. and E. fees for preparation of plans and 
specifications. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Architects and engineering fees? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. We always withhold 10 percent, or we 
allow 10 percent for contingencies, and also 5 percent for adminis- 
trative expenses, which brings it up to the figure of $79,000. 

Mr. WiceGLeswortH. Do you have a similar reserve in all of these 
items? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Ten percent for contingencies and how much 
for architect and engineering fees? 

Admiral Perry. Five percent. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. And 5 percent for administrative expenses? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLesworrH. So in all of these projects you have about 
20 percent reserve against those items? 

Admiral Perry. I would not call it “20 percent reserve,” sir; because 
plans and specifications are going to cost 5 percent. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. That is fixed. 

Admiral Perry. And administrative cost is 5 percent. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. There is 10 percent against contingencies? 

Admiral Perry. Ten percent against contingencies, against rising 
or fluctuating costs. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


_Mr. SHEPPARD. The next item is “Ist Special Infantry Battalion, 
New Orleans, La.,”’ expansion of existing Naval Reserve training 
center to provide joint operation between the Navy and Marine Corps, 
$140,000. 

What is the explanation for this requirement? 
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Admiral McManers. This project ties in with the construction of 
the Armed Forces and Naval Air Reserve Training Center at Alvin- 
Callender, Louisiana. The Navy is now constructing this replacement 
which is estimated to be ready for occupancy by the Naval Reserve in 
fiscal year 1956. At such time as the Naval Air Reserve units can 
move to Alvin-Callender, the naval air station will be abandoned and 
returned to the city of New Orleans, and the Ist Special Infantry 
Battalion, United States Marine Corps Reserve, now occupying space 
in the naval air station will be evicted, unless the Marine Corps Reserve 
unit is relocated to an extremely high rental facility, or the unit will 
have to be deactivated. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next one, Newport News, Va., expansion 
of existing Naval Reserve Training Center to provide joint operation 
for Navy and Marine Corps, $101,000. 

What is the explanation, please? 

Admiral McManrs. The 97th Special Infantry Company, United 
States Marine Corps Reserve, presently occupies the existing Naval 
Reserve Training Center on an interim basis. The Naval Reserve 
has diverted space for a Marine Corps Reserve use until required 
funds are available for the construction of permanent Marine Corps 
Reserve exclusive space. The growth of the Marine Corps Reserve 
unit will continue to overcrowd the training center and additional 
Marine Corps Reserve exclusive space is critically required. 

There is no rifle range and there is insufficient classroom space to 
conduct an efficient training program. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Mr. SuHepparp. Pick up the next one, Portland, Maine, 1st Engi- 
neer Company, expansion of existing Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, where you want $254,000. 

What is the explanation, please? 

Admiral McManzs. The existing training center consists of four 
frame buildings located on Government-owned property at the water- 
front in Portland, Maine. None of the buildings are of sufficient size 
and interior arrangement to provide an assembly hall. This situation 
necessitates outdoor drill and outdoor group training in various 
engineer subjects which is entirely unsatisfactory, as weather does 
not permit outside activities approximately 6 months out of each 

ear. 

. The existing garage consists of one four-stalled building which 
contains only 1,250 square feet of space, compared with the 5,690 
square feet of garage space, including heating and toilet facilities, 
required by the Marine Corps Reserve units located at the facility. 
The garage building is inadequate to house the 25 vehicles authorized 
the units. Further, the building is unheated and is deteriorating 
rapidly due to the failure of the sheet piling behind the seawall 
adjacent to the garage. This failure has resulted in the horizontal 
movement of the building, buckling of the building walls, and severe 
cracking of the concrete slab deck. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Are there any questions? 

Mr. WiccLesworth. Is this a replacement, or an addition? 
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Captain SHANAHAN. This is a replacement, sir. 

Mr. WieeLtesworts. | call your attention to page MCR-12-7 
where it says ‘Additional Marine Corps Reserve facilities’? but I 
understand from the testimony that this is a replacement of existing 
facilities which have become almost uninhabitable. 

Captain SHANAHAN. This is a replacement and also an addition. 
It will replace the deteriorated building, but the replacement will be 
of greater size. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. You are asking for 9,123 square feet at $16.87 
per square foot. What is the square footage area in the present 
facility? 

Captain SHANAHAN. 1,250 square feet. The 1,250 square feet is 
the size of the facility which we will replace. 

Mr. Wice.teswortu. Is that comparable to the 9,123 square feet 
that you are requesting? 

Captain SHANAHAN. The 9,123 square feet that we are requesting 
will be built on the site where the 1,250 square foot building now 
stands. The new building will include the garage space which we 
are now using in the old building and, in addition, will include a drill 
hall. 

Mr. Wiaateswortu. Well, does this mean you are asking for 7% 
times as much building in terms of square footage as you now have? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. It is a very large expansion, then. 

Captain SHANAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLteswortu. Why do you need so much expansion? 

Captain SHANAHAN. Primarily because we have no drill hall at the 
Portland facility. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Where do they drill now? 

Captain SHANAHAN. They drill on the parking lot. 

Mr. Wiae@LeswortH. Which is not usable all the time? 

Captain SHANAHAN. That is correct. 

Mr. WiecLteswortu. How much of the time can you use it? 

Captain SHanaHan. Approximately 6 months out of the year. 

Mr. Wrieeiteswortu. How much is in here for the drill hall? 

Admiral McManzs. 3,450 square feet, sir. 

Admiral Perry. The garage and the drill hall is all one figure, 
because it is one building. The total building construction cost is 
$153,900. 

Mr. WieaLeswortu. I understand that. 

Admiral Perry. But it is all one building; so I do not have the 
cost broken down between the garage and the drill hall. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. That is all the building contains—the drill 
hall, garage, and maintenance shop? 

Admiral Perry. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wige_eswortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. I assume the buildiog you are referring to is the 
one the gentleman said was buckling because of the failure of the 
piling and sundry other protection on the water side of the building; 
is that correct? 

Captain SHANAHAN. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparpD. That means you will have to come in there and do 


a lot of shoring up and a lot of repiling, and I assume some building; 
is that correct? 
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Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEepparD. There is no way of moving the building up from the 
shore, because you do not have the land to do that? 

Admiral Perry. No, sir. We have only a limited amount of space 
within the confines of our property line. 

Mr. SuepparD. Even though you did have additional space, you 
still would be confronted with the fact you have to do repair work and 
piling to keep from erosion, would you not? 

Captain SHANAHAN. That is correct. 


READING, PA. 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up the next one at Reading, Pa., construction 
of replacement, $184,000. What is the explanation, please? 

Admiral McManes. This is the Marine Corps portion of the facility 
of which I spoke earlier, pertaining to the Naval Reserve Training 
Center. The existing naval and Marine Corps Reserve training 
center consists of 22 buildings dispersed on 23 acres of land. The 
buildings are in poor condition, necessitating excessive time and funds 
for maintenance. In addition, excessive training time is lost due to 
the extensive travel between the widely separated buildings. Further, 
the training center is located in a thinly populated area to which travel 
is hazardous during winter months. Public transportation is not 
available within 1 mile of the facility. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Are there any questions? 

Mr. WiceGLesworrtu. I think we covered this adequately under the 
Navy’s portion of it, Mr. Chairman. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


Mr. SHepparpb. Pick up the next item at Santa Monica, Calif, 
expansion of existing Navy and Marine Corps Training Center, 
$70,000. 

Justification, please. 

Admiral McManes. The existing naval and Marine Corps training 
center lacks approximately 30 percent of the exclusive Marine Corps 
Reserve space required for the efficient operation of the 13th Rifle 
Company, USMCR, housed by the facility. 

The unit lacks locker-room space and critically requires additional 
office and storage space. 

No garage or vehicle maintenance shop is available at the existing 
training center. 

WICHITA, KANS. 


Mr. SuepparD. The last and final project is Wichita, Kans., 
expansion of existing facilities to provide for joint operation of Army 
and Marine Corps, $76,000. 

Admiral McMangs. Here the Army is the host. The 17th Special 
Infantry Company, United States Marine Corps Reserve, presently 
occupies exclusive Marine Corps Reserve space at the Naval Reserve 
Training Center on an interim basis. The Naval Reserve has diverted 
space for Marine Corps Reserve use until the Marine Corps Reserve 
can obtain permanent facilities. Space for the expansion of the Naval 
Reserve Training Center is not available. Growth of the Marine 
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Corps Reserve unit will continue to overcrowd the training center 
and additional Marine Corps Reserve exclusive space is critically 
required. 

The existing training center lacks a rifle range and sufficient storage 
and administrative space to conduct an efficient training program. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Where you are entering into leases with the munici- 
palities for 25 years, upon what premise did you hit on that general 
standard of 25 years? 

Admiral Perry. Basically we use 25 years because with the type of 
construction we are using, we assume the life of the building will be 
25 years, 

GENERAL POLICY ON LEASING 


Mr. SHepparD. There is another aspect of the situation that enters 
into my mind, that is, in going through these respective Marine Corps 
Reserve projects, as I recall, there were several referred to wherein 
the leases that presently prevail were subject to cancellation by either 
or both parties. 

Admiral McManes. The majority of them are, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. And in some of those instances we were expending 
considerable funds in those geographical areas where this type of lease 
obtained. Hypothetically, say you spend $250,000 or $300,000 for 
renovation, repair, construction, or what not on one of the projects 
where you have a lease of that character, if the lessor, for reasons 
best known to himself, says “I want to cancel it,’’ what redress do 
you have or what position do you find yourself in? 

Mr. TIENCKEN. We have endeavored to get leases without cancella- 
tion clauses as far as the owner of the property is concerned, where 
we are expending considerable amounts of money. Most of the leases 
which are cancellable are the ones in which the prime cost has been 
in equipment, rather than structural repair, so that we can recover 
our equipment if the lease is canceled. 

Mr. SHepparp. As I recall the testimony we have had, there were 
some instances where that was not completely the condition; in other 
words, where we had some property involved. And my question and 
concern is where you have a case of that character, what protection 
does the Federal Government have if the lessor should see fit, for 
some purpose of his own—perhaps because he is offered more money 
by private industry, or something of that character—to cancel the 
lease. This is a hypothetical question, you understand. 

Mr. Trencken. If this were private property and we found our- 
selves in that position, we would have a right to condemn the leasehold 
for a duration long enough to come up to Congress and see if they 
would provide the money to buy out the fee. 

Mr. SH=pparp. Have you a set policy where you draw the line of 
demarcation in a case of that character as to your investment versus 
condemnation proceedings to protect the Government’s interest? Is 
there any amount of money cost where you do that, or is it purely 
upon the naval requirement in respect to coming in for legislation— 
which of the two? 

Mr. Tizmncxen. It is irrespective of the money. As the facts 
present themselves, we use the power of condemnation. We do not 
have any monetary figure at which condemnation will result. 
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Mr. SuHeprarpb. Which would lead me to believe it is a composite 
consideration that is involved in it, to wit, the necessity of the train- 
ing requirement and, I presume, plus the dollar requirement? 

Mr. Trencken. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEpPPArRD. But in the final analysis, whatever the criteria may 
be, you are protected by condemnation proceedings and not by the 
lease? 

Mr. TreNcKEN. ‘tinai is correct. 

Mr. WigGLeswortn. | understand the policy where we lease prop- 
erty from a municipality, to build on, is to make the leases, if possible, 
for 25 years? 

Mr. Trencken. Recently we increased the term. It had been 20 
years and within the last 2 years we have boosted the figure 5 addi- 
tional years. So in our new leases we are now endeavoring to get a 
minimum of 25 years. 

Mr. WiecieswortnH. Do you think that is sufficient? 

Mr. Trencken. It is a problem of whether we should purchase 
versus lease. Most of these leases are obtained at a nominal con- 
sideration from the municipality. Some of the property that the 
municipality has is not in such shape that it could convey a fee. For 
instance, if it is a park property and it has been dedicated for that 
purpose, they would not have the power of conveyance. So we feel 
in the taking of the lease that it does give us adequate protection. 
And then at the end of 25 years we have every reason to believe the 
State or municipality will give us a new lease on substantially the 

same terms as the old. 

Mr. Wiac.iesworth. It is based on the assumption, I take it, that 
the buiiding has a 25-year life? 

Mr. Trencken. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortn. And if, in fact, the assumption is too short, 
it seems logical that we ought, if possible, to extend the lease period. 

Mr. TrenckeN. We have been studying this question, trying to 
figure out what was adequate protection. If we can get a longer term 
than 25 years, we will definitely take it. 


AUTHORIZING LEGISLATION NEEDED FOR PROGRAM IN 1956 


Mr. Suepparp. The major portion of the present Reserve program 
you gentlemen have presented to this committee is obviously predi- 
cated upon the enactment of authorizing legislation which is still 
pending before the Congress? 

Admiral McManes. Yes, sir; that is correct. The present plans 
and submissions we have made are in conformance with our long-range 
plan for the Naval Reserve. The legislation which is now pending 
will enable us to continue a facilities program which will keep step w ith 
the planned growth of our drilling Reserves. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the absence of having the authority granted 
under the bill which is presently pending, am I to interpret that you 
have enough authorization to continue? 

Admiral McManess. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is what I mean. You do not have it for 1956; 
do you? 

Admiral McManzs. No, sir. 
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\ir. SHepparp. So that the major portion of the consideration be- 
fore this committee is obviously tied into and should have the author- 
ization presently pending before the legislative committee? 

Admiral McManes. That is correct, sir. 

\ir. SHePParD. Gentlemen, you have responded to the interroga- 
tions of the committee very well and we thank vou very much for your 
appearance and the presentation you have made. This in my 
opmion—and I reiterate—is the necessary prograi that has been 
developed policywise to absorb the differential shrinkage in the 
military structures that have recently taken place, wherein it is 
considered that an accentuated Reserve program is highly essential 
and becomes as much an essential part of the national defense program 
as the original standing manpower component that we had and which 
has recently been reduced. Is that a correct assumption? 

Admiral McManrs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparpD. The committee will stand in recess until 1:30 p. m. 
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WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

CAPT. CHARLES E. BRINER, USN, SYSTEMS DIRECTOR, BUDGET 
FACILITIES AND WORKLOAD, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

REAR ADM. BARTHOLOMEW W. HOGAN, MC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

CAPT. WILLIAM L. ENGELMAN, MC, USN, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU 
OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

CAPT. OSCAR D. YARBROUGH, MC, USN, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

CDR. FRED F. KRAVATH, CEC, USN, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH DIVI- 
SION, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 

JOHN W. COCHRANE, MANAGER, BUDGET BRANCH, BUREAU OF 
YARDS AND DOCKS 

CAPT. LEONIDAS D. COATES, USN, DEPUTY AND ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH 

CDR. HERMAN (N) STROCK, SC, USN, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

ROBERT C. MOOT, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES 
AND ACCOUNTS 

LT. JAMES L. MOSS, USN, FIELD OPERATIONS OFFICER, PERSONNEL 
ANALYSIS DIVISION, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

CAPT. CLINTON A. NEYMAN, JR., USN, DIRECTOR, PERSONNEL 
ANALYSIS DIVISION, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

LT. COL. FLOYD M. JOHNSON, JR., USMC, HEAD, RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT BRANCH, G—4, MARINE CORPS 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLEE, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

CAPT. BAXTER L. RUSSELL, USN, SYSTEMS DIRECTOR, SURFACE 
WEAPONS, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

CAPT. CHARLES K. BERGIN, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
ORDNANCE, FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
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Amounts available for obligation 


{ ppropriation or e stimate 

Unobligated balance brought forward 

{ aah ligated balance transferred from ‘ 
suant to Public Law 458 

Reappropriation of prior year balance from “Ordnance and 
facilites, Navy’’--- 

Re imbursements from non- Fede ral sources 

Reimbursements from other accounts 


‘Research, Navy,’’ pur- 


otal available for obligation 
Unobligated balance carried forward. 


Obligations incurred_ 
omparative transfer from 
“Servicewide supply and finance, Navy”’ 
‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’: 
Direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations 
“Ships and facilities, Navy’’: 
Direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy”’: 
Direct obligations _- 
Reimbursable obligations 
‘Medical care, Navy’”’ 
“Civil engineering, Navy’ 
‘*Navy personnel, general expenses”’ 
‘‘Marine Corps, troops and facilities’’ 
Direct obligations ; 
Reimbursable obligations 
‘“Researe h, Navy” 
Comparative transfer to “Servicewide operations, Navy” 


, 


Total obligations 


NOTE. 


services (10 U.S. C. 1269 and 63 Stat. 576) 


1954 actual 


$754, 323 
5, 284, 318 
146, 496 


534, 215 
25, 000 


), O78, 920 
, 120, 898 

3, 946, 267 
2, 937, 082 
458, 585 


, 883, 655 


10, 000 
55, 590, 
), 121, 


754 
150 


, 649, 363 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


ypriated funds: 
Aviation 
2. Ships 
3. Ordnance 
1. Medicine 
5. Civil engineering 
6. Supply 
7. Naval personnel 
8. Marine Corps 
1, Naval research 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 
Re imbursements from non-Federal sources: 
be MVE wncnencane 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
l Avi ition 
4 hips 
’ Ordr lance 
. Marine Corps 
Naval research 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Total obligations 


1954 actual 


, 318 

, 215 

78, 920 
), 267 
7, O82 
7,219 
458, 585 
3, 655 
566, 708 

3, 346, 969 
20, 000 

413, 


366, 969 


26, 496 
5, 000 
20, 898 

, 000 


1, 282, 394 


414, 649, 36: 


1955 estimate 


$419, 874, 900 


,d72, 770 


, 776, 989 
50, 000 
790, 000 


. 864, 659 
, 000, 000 


, 864, 659 


93, 000 


—f, 585, 000 


419, 


372, 659 


Re imbaree ments from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale 


‘stimate 


3, 000 
, 300 
71, 400 
266, 200 
, 200 
200 

, 200 

. 000 
9, 159 
2, 659 
, 000 


2, 659 


50, OOO 
, 000 


. 000 


, 000 


72, 659 


1956 estimate 


$431, 933, 000 
5, 000, 000 


50, 000 
1, 890, 000 


438, 873, 000 
— 5, 000, 000 


433, 873, 000 


433, 873, 000 


of utilities and 


1956 estimate 


$165, 144, 000 
76, 346, 000 
122, 749, 000 
4, 500, 000 

3, 296, 000 
840. 000 

550. 000 

5, 075, 000 

3, 433, 000 


, 933, 000 
50, 000 


3, 000 


, 000 
, 000 


40, 000 


, 890, 000 


3, 873, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 








DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Total number of permanent positions_ - ’ iin ahs eee 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_..............----- 
Average number of all employees .- - -_----- 
Number of employees at end of year_-_-......----- 
Average salaries and grades: 
Genera! schedule grades: 
8 en eee ee cent avemscabent 
Average grade aes need 2 te 


Ungraded positions: Average salary_..........------------ 
Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions------- Se eee 
Positions other than permanent. (cis abenenenen 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ----- 
Payment above basic rates_____- 


Total personal services-_-.- -- 
ES. cae cake deans 
Transportation of things. - = 
Communication services. ------- Bd 
Rents and utility services_.._.-_-.__-- 
06 Printing and reproduction 
Me eee 

Services performed by other Leaepre. in seauseniirien elma 

08 Supplies and materials__------ : 
09 Equipment-. 
10 
15 


02 
03 
04 
05 


Lands and structures. _- oacecenenre 
Taxes and assessments... --.-..---------- 


PNT ctu ereimdtuiieiaiacniniaiaihdiacipeble tenses sonnacdaneatieabaaiios ‘ 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
object classes 07, 08, and 09_- 


Total obligations from appropriated funds. - ---- Se 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
07 Other contractual services --_-.-.-.------ Sains tS death . 


Total direct obligations.......--.....------- 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


05 
07 
08 
09 


Rents and ulility services. ...5..4..<-.8--..----5.:-- 
Other contractual services. -.----------------- 
Supneies ant maceriaie... 2.255.200. : 
Ns Oe ho cus icldniednpuad hy sanganonsehastees 4 


Total ape cone oa payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts - 


pe a a ee ee ae ee | 


ALLOCATION TO LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Average number of all employees... .--<.-<..-.2202--65.254-.-. 


01 


Personal services: Positions other than permanent-------- 
06 


PR Ge POON on oo enh As spe i denne wckcnunnon 


ee Bs itn so icurinnanniswehnenacotenaeecande” 





















































ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent 











a 

1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estima; 
745 751 7 

7 6 ; 
23, 744 23, 671 28. 448 
23, 713 23, 493 23, 434 

$5, 271 $5, 200 $5, 20) 
GS-7.6 GS-7.6 Gs 

$4, 396 $4, 452 $4, 4 

| $107, 944, 686 | $108, 778,325 | $107, 546, 4 

67, 742 51,812 51, 812 

260, 758 267, 352 271,731 

2, 696, 404 2, 790, 457 2, 843, 92! 
110, 969, 590 | 111,887, O46 110, 713.94 
2, 426, 599 2, 773, 200 3, 173, 400 
237, 300 300, 600 351, 000 
819, 953 922, 710 1, 053, 410 
3, 983, 598 4, 343, 400 4, 738, 20 
325, 643 365, 200 387, 40 
137, 655, 113 145, 750, 023 158, 704, 132 
1, 658, 955 1, 165, 000 979, OM 
44, 972, 780 50, 338, 199 55, 514, 20 
106, 581, 224 97, 131, 045 94, 300, 445 
1, 079, 241 500, 000 500, 00) 
702, 055 869, 200 909, 40% 
411, 412, 051 416, 346, 523 431, 288, 632 
1, 646, 379 1, 900, 000 1, 500, 000 
409, 765, 672 414, 446, 523 429, 788, 632 
20, 000 | 50, 000 | 50, 0 
409, 785, 672 414, 496, 523 429, 838, 632 
adie joa } 500, 000 500, 000 
362, 094 660, 000 760, 00 
25, 000 30, 000 30, (00 
895, 300 600, 000 600, (0) 

1, 282, 394 1, 790, 000 | 1, 890, 00 
411, 068,066 | 416, 286,523 | 431, 7286 
| 

13 16 I] 

$58, 730 $80,332 | $59.0 

686 mahi 
59, 416 80, 332 59, (0 
WOES Wessacacccceluetncnsss: 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955estimate 1956 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary - 
Average grade 


Personal services: 

Permanent positions __ a aa bidowe $23, 508 

Regular pay in excess of 52-w reek pete. .... _ aa 90 

Total personal services___- be siecle ia ine Se : 23, 598 | 

Travel. 4 a eee : ae: 1, 000 
Tr insportation of things ate = ee 320 
Communication services ‘ shies alte neg ehal at's i 120 
Rents and utility services__._---.- Ke ois : 400 
Printing and reproduction. _-- : es e ie 80 


al age te alk. 5 een ee 


Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. --- 

Taxes and assessments__ 


34, 998 
2, 160 
1, 920 

7h 


eee ee 


Total obligations ; ets 64, 767 


pene 


mR 


ALLOCATION TO NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ieee 


Other contractual services ------- $575, 279 $1, 950, 402 $1, 191, 000 


oes 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Total number of permanent positions- ----__- 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary __- 
Average grade 


$4, 392 
GS-7.0 


Personal services: 
Permanent ne. $4, 815 | $12, 976 
16 45 


_— 


‘ 4, 831 13, 021 
Travel...... * cae 3 sis 
Communication services__.____- — a eee 36 45 
Printing and reproduction -| 63 65 
Other contractual services : 39 40 |. 
Supplies and materials________- 7 5 | 50 |. 
Equipment asta — # } 


Sas 


Fee eee 


Total obligations 5, 023 


Pee 


Stan ROE Te A RUEE cat ar 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


1 


Object classification 


1954 actual 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


- 


ALLOCATION TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, DEPARTMENT OF THE | 








Al 
INTERIOR 
ol 
Total number of permanent positions. _-_-_.--- hairiaaiaigtctineia 5 5 3 2 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... -..._.___- Di wisi 07 
Average number of all employees_ - --- ess noc 6 5 3 08 
Number of employees at end of year_____- 7 7 ; 15 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary -. ‘ ‘ $4, 674 | $4, 730 | $4, 768 
Average grade___. : a GS-7.0 GS-7.0 GS-7, - 
pa ——— = = Qs 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions : $22, 954 $24, 100 $13, 74 
Positions other than permanent-_-_- 1, 649 1, 850 4(X 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 95 100 55 
Payment above basic rates__.....-_-- a 3, 295 | 2, 500 To 
penance commer a eens AN 
Total personal services_-. 27, 993 28, 550 14, 20 Nt 
02 Travel_- 3, 955 | 4, 100 1, 700 
03 Transportation of things 1, 755 2, 000 200 A\ 
04 Communication services 117 50 i 
05 Rents and utility services__ et 395 200 73 
06 Printing and reproduction 120 100 50 
07 Other contractual services 22, 373 2, 100 700 
08 Supplies and materials_- ‘ 3 2, 237 3, 037 1, 35% 01 
09 Equipment-_. 800 500 
15 Taxes and assessments.- 26 25 5 
Total obligations___. i a as 59, 771 40, 662 19, 00 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF MINES, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 02 
03 
Total number of permanent positions ia ‘ baa 84 71 f2 07 
Full-tim: equivalent of all other positions__- ‘ 2 1 2 08 
Average number of all employees ; 82 68 59 09 
Number of employees at end of year : suai . 8 67 7 15 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $4, 930 $5, 036 $5, 063 
Average grade 7 GS-7.3 GS-7.4 GS-74 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 646 $3, 862 $3, 881 . 
eee ee acptieinmamiacsaiaueiidiias 
01 Personal services: A 
Permanent positions __ i $379, 083 $318, 645 $268, 600 N 
Positions other than permanent 7, 668 3, 700 7, 146 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 1, 701 1, 350 1, 104 A 
Payment above basic rates ; 6, 818 1, 865 925 
Total personal services. 395, 270 325, 560 277, 775 
02 Travel_- 6, 558 3, 400 2, 800 
03 Transportation of things 3, 057 2, O80 2, 050 01 
04 Communication services 711 30) 
05 Rents and utility services 3, 540 2, 050 
06 Printing and reproduction 2, 229 925 
07 Other contractual services 58, 050 34, 950 
08 Supplies and materials 48, 726 39, 550 ( 
09 Equipment 21, 441 10, 70 0 
15 Taxes and assessments-- 1, 992 1, 840 1, 800 . 
Total obligations 541, 574 432, 431 372, 900 z 
ALLOCATION TO FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF I 
THE INTERIOR 
Total number of permanent positions -- ; 3 
Average number of all employees 2 
Number of employees at end of year 7 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: \ 
Average salary iam $3, 653 ; 


Average grade GS-5.0 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, ETC.—continued 


01 Personal services: Permanent positions- -- 

02 Travel 

07 Other contractual services 

0s Supplies and materials 

15 ‘Taxes and assessments 

Total obligations 4 ' 5, 400 | 


ALLOCATION TO NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Other contractual services ese 4, 000 
ALLOCATION TO PUR®LIC HEALTH SERVICE, DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Total nu™ber of permanent positions__--__- 
average number of all employees 
Number of ¢™ployees at end of year 


Average salari®S and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average Salary-__ Ce oneaweds Sain / $3, 7: $4. 2 $3. 720 
Average grade. ___ ee 5 + Gs-53 

Personal services: | 
Permanent positions_-.................- eae a ee oe $48, 673 | $10, 460 
Positions other than permanent Ai ete tae ~ 1,000 |_. oe 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base______- Se 3 | 130 | B 
Payment above basic rates pa ital a ee ; 767 | 


Total personal services-.__- kn ; : 6, 104 50, 570 
Travel - i Che Adie 0 wae 4 135 3, 500 200 
Transportation of things. --- : ; 99 250 50 
Other contractual services- - - - ---- ate 292 | 300 300 
Supplies and materials----- _- j ahoga ; 1, 344 | 17, 500 500 
Equipment.-.-.......- Svantetns a 651 6, 400 400 
Taxes and assessments 3 ae 90 320 120 


8, 715 78, 840 13, 073 


ALLOCATION TO FOREST SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Total number of permanent positions_- 
Average number of all employees. - - 
Number of employees at end of year. 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ___- ; ; $5, 427 
Average grade. ........_--- - : : GS-8.6 | 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions oni aeeudeamia iad $86, 366 | $67, 334 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base____.____________|____ 326 
Total personal services..........___- sais pon! 86, 366 67, 660 
OS Oi oe 2 oo : aa 460 2, 100 
03 Transportation of things a , 125 120 
04 Communication services___-- oan , ea 254 120 | 
05 Rents and utility services..............................- 947 2, 200 
07 Other contractual services... ___- Pe es 113 250 
08 Supplies and materials..........................__.____- , 216 | 7, 350 | 
15 Taxes and assessments.________-- a eee 224 | 200 | 
Total obligations. _- Sih ct pe ee) : 705 | 
ALLOCATION TO AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Average number of all employees. - - 
Number of employees at end of year -- 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary __- 
Average grade_-_. 
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Obligations by objects—Continued ! 
oe ae is a ro 
Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
ALLOCATION TO AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, | 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—continued 
AT 
01 Personal services: 4 
Permanent positions.-..............-- Spaaeatanmnuiie OTE FB bs ine eietnentaoreeansee 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base___........._._.- | Rael thn ie Ae alae 
Payment above basic rates...........................- Oe censeuterdunsletacsers 
Total personal services_.........-..- siblahaikidee aacinlene ste BD 8 =o ~chenaceeeste bade 
OD = lem ee pistsebesaahaneun SE Bic annvanenirend anne en 
SB te Oe PI once cc ccewescncincepemnees OD aiicn iia tne 
O7 OGher opniractuml Gervieds...................2..20-..2.2.... BE loki Suincn ad casera en 
OD er iii ocacabetes nek ncccccaccecs 200. | enn e-oreners|-ro-ees- 
a FR Saye Ec: ee 19, 873 |.....- woe a 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION isis -_ 
07 Other contractual services... ........--. pabuecaneouaneee a Rs itcerecenaes dacetanne 
ALLOCATION TO OFFICE OF SURGEON GENERAL, " i aes 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OF Ce I Pr inn on nk ose Se ke coc kicecccccs : $65, 000 | $50, 000 $50, 00 i D 
ALLOCATION TO ORDNANCE CORPS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY : “ ; wees Es 
Total number of permanent positions....................-.--- Th Ce toe . S i R 
Average number of all employees-_-.-.............--.-- sswsete were Seer ee, J 
Average salaries and grades: fe Wee LIE TS OEE CP ESET tEAM DT 
General schedule grades: 
a ose NN 
ROTI ND... ~ ocinncibsciessscccsscduscs fsssedszee Ga ance ee theese 
Ungraded positions: Average salary_-__- phitatbadkonsysteeeea $4, 098 ae oH bs ba 
{ ——————— | | -—— Mt 05 
01 Personal services: Permanent positions. -_...........- =a Oe a ee are coe 07 
07 . Other contractual services_..._.................-- Cédcawes DD ns ees Ee Soares , 
“ weuieene eum -_ me US 
Subtotal_________- ist (hin ch te heeues 67h oe. ics sacs a 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to na 
DUEL GURMNNR IIT, OG, FUN WO a Scien ccrencencscsactscesccsc - OR soo eae a 
TOG CA niin sc antcnticcinccn BRIAR ey Ae ed 
| | - 
ALLOCATION TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS, DEPARTMENT OF THE 5 
ARMY Bs 
07 Other contractual services-_-_---.....-.--- stmatagdaast | $20, 000 $20, 000 a 
ALLOCATION TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE| | sy Pi 
ARMY 7 
| | a 
Average number of all employees---.-----....---- “te ‘ Ph a a 
Number of employees at end of year_______- ; ; xa oe _.--- fe | 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent Renae "$2, 768 Se Bi Ff 
08 Supplies and materials__....._- sarwen 1, 626 a if 
09 Equipment — : Penta ; | 4, 656 ee os ; 
Total obMestions. . . .... sid.0<5605 ‘ 9,050 |___- 
ALLOTMENT TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY eee eee 5 
Total number of permanent positions. _- 98 69 | oe 
Average number of all employees. _- 93 51 ie 
Number of employees at end of year___-_---_- 81 | 68 08 : 
——————————————— | oe — 
01 Personal services: Permanent positions --_-_---- sawaeeds $441, 167 $270, 081 $344, 39 
SUMMARY Ta | im 
Total number of permanent positions. --.-.-.......-....-- a 968 937 | aS ie 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.._................-- 10 ‘i | 
Average number of all employees. ----......--..------------- 23, 969 if 
Number of employees at end of year__........-...------__--- 23, 904 Bs 
Average salaries and grades: - 
General schedule grades: 5 Fi 
Average salary... .....-.- Ria kancwaseuebEneenatsans ex $5, 132 $5, 138 $5, 18) Be 
Average grade_.......--.-- jivemekuddietebsteivauasee GS8-7.6 GS-7.6 Gs-) Ee 
Ungraded positions: Average salary. --.............-_--- $4, 348 $4, 428 | 4S 
DS 
FS 








nate 


0, 000 


0), OO 


6a 


14, 395 





$5, 18) 


b4, 428 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





} 






































Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | | 1956 estimate 
Direct Obligations | 
| 
Appropriated funds: 
01 Personal services: | 
Pe id oik a ob eh cccsecccepesedncd $108, 935, 550 | $109, 543, 642 $108, 246, 894 
Positions other than permanent___---.._......---- } 138, 757 138, 694 | 118, 358 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. -__.._.__._-- 262, 631 269, 393 | 273, 221 
Payment above basic rates.....................- .| 2, 708, 764 2, 795, 589 2, 844, 846 
Bi ae ee -| 112, 045, 702 |} 112,747,318 | 111, 483, 319 
7 Md cA el ae AY he BS be NE a ep ee ee 2, 442, 464 2, 787, 300 | 3, 144, 000 
03 Transportation of things. .-............------- Kee abe 244, 293 | 305, 370 | 353, 400 
4 CCRT Oa gion oe sniceccddncosnssnns! 821, 071 923, 505 | 1, 053, 860 
05 Rents amd werey Services. .. <5. no con eee 3, 989, 480 | 4, 350, 300 | 4, 743, 075 
06 Printing and reproduction.-.-.-..............-..---...-.| 328, 741 | 366, 903 | 388, 375 
07 Other comtrautual derviees....... 2.2 cel | 140,058,395 | 147, 848, 646 160, 001, 282 
Services performed by other agencies___..._._...-- 1, 658, 955 1, 165, 000 979, 000 
CO oo crevice aendinedinn --| 45,044, 113 50, 414, 896 55, 563, 699 
OO Wea ll see tie. _...| 106, 608, 77: 97, 151, 665 | 94, 311, 545 
10 Lands and structures... ...............-.-.--.-------- 1, 079, 241 500, 000 | 500, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments __--....---- Crk nes gectenns cool 704, 512 871, 756 | 911, 445 
a Be aan 
DO edad dnakipiendnenthenuding tinnaaaabe 415,025,745 | 419, 432, 659 433, 433, 000 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to | 
ea a a eee ae a 1, 678, % | 1, 900, 000 | 1, 500, 000 
Total obligations from appropriated funds_--.-........- | 413, 346, 969 417, 532, 659 431, 933, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: | 
07 Other contractual services. —.............---..--.- aids 20, 000 | 50, 000 | 50, 000 
peony gersinasttamnemnrenpnsimprannes floemegselpeaeninasntiemamnaneinta sicintpernssemmenemtiin 
PRE Gee RII scene ectinin ce cccoccsesenun 413, 366, 969° 417, 582, 659 431, 983, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | Re - 7 
Accounts | 
5 GUS Uy ee a Si ris nperine gc cnontepeecapyalicebanenneeed 500, 000 | 500, 000 
07. Other eomseneienes Ser yiete spi 5.5. o ce ee Sekt cei l- 362, 094 | 660, 000 | 760, 000 
08 Supplies and materials___--..-- Ti incl aceite mega ai | 25,000 | 30,000 | 30, 000 
OO RaquipmeeG ne ohh lid id doe estae godt 895, 300 | 600, 000 600, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other Meseiad. dss cbicnccsisoucdestacthidedssibed [_ 1, 282, 394 1, 790, 000 1, 890, 000 
Total obitantibetbs i565. ssi ku cia) | 414, 649, 363. | ” 419, 372,659 | 433, 873, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 








: | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
me geen me nt neem " 
B Obligated balance brought forward -_-.-.---- Midd tits ike pres Teast 2 | $324, 418, 964 
m Obligations incurred during the year-.----.---------- anced a inaieiebedal $425, 864, 659 433, 873, 000 
: Lenacnen--a-+| 425,864, 659 | 758, 291, 964 
® Obligations transferred, nS to Public Law 458, from— | 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navy” bidde aka ebrbeiad iethisc 124, 062, 824 |.... be 
“Ships and facilities, Navy So _| 47, 406, 385 inde ke 
rdnanee and facilities, Navy” baaed wevudandscte a é 80, 959, 795 |_- 
one CRONE CN TRIE bes a dainnisoridéwnesesenndnaheuaabiatl waht 1, 605, 885 ba * 
ivil engineering, Nav y’ ee Lees a et 1, 205, 805 
“Servicewide supply and Sitios Ns won eae alla wae 390, 385 . 
“Navy personnel, general expenses’’__._...------------- — ae 118, 329 |_- 
“Marine Corps troops and facilities’’___- pict both de Masti . 2, 047, 957 | -- 
“ROOMEGE EN, cusdhonencenecdeae i eal ede Senin alae 52, 596, 940 
s ‘ 746, 258, 964 758, 291, 964 
EUCLID LCR a i BE eke a ogists altisrpscte ts ...-| —1,840, 000 —1, 940, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward...................-..-...-..|.-------.-- —324, 418, 964 | —322, 351, 964 
DORR RAIN ocr slain nse pe taiewseacchse sucht teigatecden set 420, 000, 000 | _ 434, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations ---...........--.--------- ---|--.-----.-----] 198,500,000 | 207, 700,000 
Out of prise eneneeet) 8 oo ox cececisiindess steed ssh eta 221, 500,000 | 226, 300, 000 
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Mr. Sueprarp. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us today for the purpose of making a presentation 
pertaining to research and development the Honorable James H. 
Smith, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air. 

Mr. Smith, do you have a ‘statement that you wish to present to 
the committee ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed. We will not interrupt you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY SMITH 


Mr. Smirn. Thank you. 

We have requested this opportunity to present a review of the Navy 
research and development effort. Results have proved that it is a 
practical, forward-looking program. I shall explain how the Navy, 
through research funds granted by you, keeps its weapons systems 
modern and its thinking alert and dynamic. Afterward the Chief 
of Naval Research, Rear Admiral Furth, will speak of this year’s 
budget in more detail and will touch upon some of the technical high- 
lights. He will then show you some results of our research effort. 
After this presentation, the individual program managers will discuss 
their proposed plans for 1956, 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY FOR AIR 


In the spring of last year the Navy’s Committee on Organization, 
headed by Mr. Gates, Under Secretary of the Navy, recommended that 
Congress be ——— to authorize two additional Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Navy. At that time I was responsible for naval aviation, 
for research and development, for atomic energy, and for personnel 
matters. Although personnel matters bear little relationship to the 
other three responsibilities, they occupied a major portion of my time. 
I am glad to report that, with the enactment of Public Law 562 of the 
83d Congress and the appointment of Mr. Pratt as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Personnel and Reserve Forces), I am now able to devote 
full time to matters relating to air policy, research and development, 
and atomic energy. Since I am not responsible for the business 
mechanics of aircarft procurement, I now have a reasonable and co- 
herent set of responsibilities which will enable me to give my best 
efforts to the vigorous and effective management which our research 
and development program deserves. 


NEW PROCEDURES 


The Gates committee made two other important recommendations 
affecting research and development which have been implemented. 
One was that the responsibilities of the Chief of Naval Research be 
broadened to include technical coordination of the Navy development 
program. Previously this responsibility had been limited to research. 
While the final procedures for the exercise of this new authority are 
not yet in effect, I am pleased with the progress that has been made. 
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At the further recommendation of the Gates committee, the Navy Re- 
search and Development Committee has been established to provide 
a forum where the consumers, producers, and program managers of 
research and development effort meet to review and discuss mutual 
problems. This committee provides recommendations concerning 
such matters for my final decision. I serve as chairman of this com- 
mittee and the membership consists of the Deputy Chief of Naval Op- 
erations for Fleet Operations and Readiness and the Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations for Air representing the consumer; the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G4, Marine Corps, who is both a consumer and a pro- 
gram manager; and the Chief of Naval Research and the assistant 
chiefs of bureaus having cognizance over research and development 
activities—the program managers. 

Other changes have taken place i in addition to those which resulted 
from the Gates committee recommendations. As a result of this com- 
mittee’s decision last. year, all funds for the Navy’s research and de- 
velopment program have been removed from the nine general purpose 
appropriations and combined into a single continuing appropriation, 
“Research and development, Navy.’ Another important change is 
the new end-item breakdown designed to facilitate evaluation and 
comparison of the three services’ research and development program, 
and is being utilized for the first time in this presentation. 

Although it is not a new procedure, I should like to call to your 
attention again the functions served by the Naval Research Advisory 
Committee in insuring that the Navy's research and development pro- 
gram is well organized and properly directed toward meeting the 
Navy’s immediate and ultimate needs. When the Congress estab- 
lished the Office of Naval Research by Public Law 588, provision was 


made for this committee which advises the ( ‘hief of Naval Operations 
and me concerning the adequacies of the Navy’s research and develop- 
ment program. It is composed of outst: anding leaders in the field of 
science and science administration who, I am ol: id to say, have no hesi- 
tancy in telling us to keep moving. To give you an indication of the 
caliber of this committee, I should like to give you the names and 
their organizational affiliations. 


NAVAL RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Chairman: Dr. J. A. Hutcheson, vice president, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Research Laboratories 

Dr. A. V. Astin, Director, National Bureau of Standards 

Dr. Mervin J. Kelly, president, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Ine. 

Dr. W. R. Sears, dean, Graduate School of Aeronautical Engineering, Cornell 
University 

Dr. G. D. Stoddard, Princeton, N. J. 

Dr. R. E. Dyer, director of research, Emory University Hospital 

Dr. A. B. Kinzel, director of research, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

Dr. E. H. Smith, director, Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 

Dr. J. A. Stratton, provost, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Dr. J. C. Hunsaker, department of aeronautical engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

Dr. I. I. Rabi, department of physics, Columbia University 

Dr. H. N. Stephens, vice president, central research department, Minnesota Min 
ing & Manufacturing Co. 

Dr. J. E. W. Sterling, president, Stanford University 


59186—55 62 
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We believe that under this revised system of program management 
consisting of both new and tested procedures the Navy’s research 
and dev elopment program will be both dynamic and mature without 
violating the two fundamental philosophies which govern the opera- 
tion of this highly complex effort. It is our belief that the only reason 
for the existence of the research and development program in the 
Navy is to provide new or improved weapons, equipment, and opera- 
tional techniques that are required to maintain the combat superiority 
of the United States Navy. It is also our belief that we must main- 
tain the great degree of individual imagination, creativeness, and 
competence. 


BUDGET DEVELOPMENT PROCEDURE 


Now I would like to outline the new management features in the 
process of research and development planning and budget develop- 
ment. First, as Mr. Quarles stated earlier, he provides broad guide- 
lines to be used in planning the Navy’s research and development 
program. The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Naval 
Research review the current program in the light of these guidelines 
and prepare their recommendations. The Chief of Naval Operations 
is concerned with how well the program meets military requirements; 
the Chief of Naval Research is concerned with technical adequacy and 
feasibility. Their recommendations are reviewed by my Research 
and Development Committee which makes recommendations concern- 
ing the detailed guidelines. With my approval, these become the 
basis for the Navy’s program planning. The second stage involves 
the preparation of a proposed program by the individual program 
managers to fulfill their responsibilities and to conform to the guide- 
line assigned. ‘These proposed programs are assembled and reviewed 
by the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Naval Research 
again from a military and a technical standpoint. The results are 
then reviewed by the Research and Development Committee which 
makes recommendations to me. The program which I approve is 
transmitted to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Development, where together with the programs of the other two 
services it is reviewed by his coordinating committees. 


CONTENT OF THE PROGRAM 


The funds requested for this program for the fiscal year 1956 amount 
to $431,933,000, which is an increase of approximately $9,400,000 over 
the amount made available for the fiscal year 1955. This increase 
represents the net change in the estimated cost of the program result- 
ing from increased emphasis on certain projects in part offset by de- 
creased emphasis elsewhere. The projects in this program have 
been reviewed by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and 
Development), and have been approved by his office as being proper. 

The funds requested will be distributed to individual program man- 
agers as follows: 





Fiscal year Per- Fiscal year 
1955 cent 1956 


4 viation —— gontisnne ; a , . ..-| $171, 943, .7 | $165, 144, 000 | 
Ships Z . 65, 938, < 5.6 76, 346, 000 
Ordnance - phe ha iain ely . 120, 971, | 28. 6 122, 749, 000 
Medicine 6 4, 266, , 500, 000 
Civil engineering. = PF d 3 oa 3, 158, 3 oft 3, 296, 000 | 
Su P ply f 5 ee ee aed ; 679, 2] 840, 000 | 
val pe rsonnel..._- 5 437, Si 550, 000 | 
artes Corps-. Justices Fs citi aed ; 1, 940, nd a es 
Naval research. -..-..-.--. ti 53, 199, 156 2.6 53, 433, 000 
$22, 53: 2, 659 100. 0 431, 933, 000 | 
| | 


This is a distribution according to management responsibility. A 
secondary breakdown indicating the facilities actually used to carry 
out the research and development planned is as follows: 


Fiseal year Per- Fiscal year Per- 
1955 cent 1956 cent 


Department of Defense facilities $186, 998, 000 44.3 $190, 900, 000 
Facilities of other Government agencies - - 3, 146, 657 ; 3, 437, 000 
Industrial contractors _ 199, 400, 000 iM , 950, 000 
Universities and nonprofit institutions - - . 32, 988, 000 . 33. 646, 000 


Total Bididdehin bh bhirehld Ji 5- dhddechebedaweneeade 422, 532, 659 | 31, 933, 000 | 


No increase in operations in Government facilities is anticipated. 
It is anticipated that the slight downward trend in the man-years 
involved in this program during the fiscal year 1955 will continue as 
indicated : 

—* 
23, 969 

2: 3 S845 

asin, eae les 

For the purposes of standardization and comparability among the 
three military departments, the individual projects comprising the 
Navy’s research and development program have been classified by 
end object and are shown in the budget document before you in this 
manner, However, for the purpose of internal management, the De- 
partment of Defense classification by technical objectives, that is, 
antisubmarine warfare, air defense, amphibious operaitons, and so 
on, is used. This classification places greater emphasis on the mili- 
tary misison to be accomplished than on the piece of equipment or 
Weapon itself. As the hearings progress witnesses will be available 
to discuss these latter distributions in greater detail. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTIVES 


An important feature of an adequate Navy research and develop- 
ment program is a proper balance between long range, forward look- 
ing developments and developments designed to meet the more im- 
mediate needs of the fleet. 1 believe that we have achieved such a 
balance. It is important to note, however, that even developments 
designed to meet the immediate needs of the fleet may necessarily 
require a rather extended period of time. The development of a new 
weapon normally requires 5 years or more, after “all of the funda- 
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mental research has been accomplished. Any fruitful research and 
development program must contain a long-range program, which suf. 
fers when subjected to substantial fluctuations. We have, therefore, 
placed considerable emphasis on developing a program which may be 
maintained at a stable level. We could spend more but we realize 
our program cannot occupy a disproportionate share of the Nation’s 
research and development potential. The Navy’s program is de. 
signed to lay the foundation for tomorrow’s mre se by using now 
the skills and energies of our best scientific and military minds. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Admiral Furth, do you have a statement that you 
would like to present ? 

Admiral Furru. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarpv. We would like to have you make your statement 
to the committee. We will take up our interrogation after you finish 
your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL FurRTH 


Admiral Furr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as 
Mr. Smith has told you, many significant changes have been made 
during the past year in the Navy system for financing and administer- 
ing its research and development program. I would like to outline 
the present responsibilities of my office and explain briefly how they 
are carried out. I also would like to review briefly our overall pro- 
gram. The various program (appropriation activities) managers, 
including myself, will then be available for more detailed discussions 
of the individual portions of the program. 

All funds for the Navy’s research and development program are 
now combined in a single appropriation titled “Research and Develop- 
ment, Navy.” My office has been assigned responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of this appropriation, including preparation of the budg- 
et and maintenance of the necessary control records. This change 
in appropriation structure has not taken away the responsibilities of 
the individual bureaus and the Marine Corps for the preparation and 
execution of their assigned portions of the research and development 
program. They will continue to prepare the basic budget estimates 
and perform the detailed accounting therefor. 

My office has also been assigned responsibility for technical coordi- 
nation of the Navy’s overall development program. This is in addi- 
tion to the coordination of research, which has been a function of my 
office in the past. Under this responsibility, we will insure that all 
segments of the research and ieeloanetns programs are scientifically 
and technically feasible, economically practical, and designed to ful- 
fill basic military requirements in the shortest time with available 
funds, facilities, and manpower. 

We intend to carry out our added responsibility for coordination of 
research and development in at least two ways. First, we intend to 
continue making use of the method known as the study project. This 
committee is generally familiar with the study-project approach to 
military problems under the code names of projects Hartwell, Metcalf, 
Charles, and the most recent Lamp Light. In this kind of study 
project, scientists and engineers from universities and industry are 
brought together to study a major operational and technical problem. 
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They represent many different scientific and engineering disciplines 
and analyze the problem from every conceivable angle. This study 
project approach has produced some ‘of our greatest. strides forward in 
the solution of major naval problems. 

Second, our coordination responsibilities will be discharged by our 
own scientific and military staff. This requires an expansion of my 
staff, which has been started and which we plan to continue during 
the next fiscal year. The expansion will be small in relation to the size 
of the new job. Our coordination responsibility in the past was con- 
fined to research, which represents roughly 20 percent of the dollar 
value of the Navy research and development program. Our added 
responsibility, therefore, means coordin: ating the remaining 80 percent 
of the total program. This staff expansion will be a gradual process. 
The area has been divided into manageable segments, and we are now 
engaged in obtaining the man best qualified ‘ter each segment. We 
hope to find these individuals in industry, in universities, or in the 
Armed Forces research and development organizations, and obtain 
their services by outright employment, by sabbatical leave, or by bor- 
rowing their services temporarily for short periods. 

The very close cooperation with the Chief of Naval Operations and 
his staff which has been developed in the past will be continued. Mr. 
Smith has described to you the review process which has been estab- 
lished for the Navy’s research and development program. This review 
process emphasizes our close relationship with the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations and the responsiveness of our technical program to the oper- 
ational requirements established by him. 

The purpose of the Navy's research and development program. is 
to Improve materially the fighting ability of the fleets. The entire 
program is designed to produce weapons and ne which the 
fleets need to perform their assigned missions. The Navy's overall 
inission is to gain and maintain control of the seas. This requires 
the ability to conduct offensive operations of various kinds. We con- 
duct research and development in many areas which support the great 
mobile striking power of the carrier task force. The offensive power 
of the carrier task force comes from the performance of carrier air- 
craft. Our objectives are airplanes with greater speeds and higher 
operating ceilings, which will be peculiarly suited to carrier operations 
ind will be relatively “asy to manufacture. Our continuing pro- 
crams of basic research in aerodynamics, in power, in met: lurgy, 
and in other fields that affect aircraft development have provided 
a continuous flow of new information that has furthered design of 
advanced types of aircraft. 

During the past few years, research and development in hydro- 
mechanics and aerodynamics has demonstrated that it is possible to 
design and build large seaplanes with speeds and ranges not inferior 
to those of land- based aircraft. The New P6M Seamaster, which will 
uve its first flight within the next 2 months, is such an aireraft. The 
Seamaster is a high-speed swept-wing jet- powered seaplane which 
could be based in Days or lagoons near theaters of war and be sup- 
ported by submarines or seaplane tenders. Further developments 
along the lines of the Seamaster and other water-based aircraft will 
nrovide new flexibility to our offensive forces and will reduce oon 
vulnerability. Our research has also included design studies of 

iuclear-powered seaplane. Nuclear-powered aircraft offer the aoa 





advantages of practically unlimited range with very high speed, and 
a sea-based aircraft offers peculiar advantages as a vehicle for ex- 
ploring nuclear propulsion in aircraft. The initial feasibility studies 
of nuclear power for seaplanes have been made by the Office of Naval 
Research jointly with the Bureau of Aeronautics. As the develop- 
ment takes more detailed shape, the project will move over to the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Improvement in aircraft fuels and combustion processes is another 
avenue of research and development for greater aircraft performance, 
By increasing the power which can be obtained from a given amount 
of fuel we could increase either the range or speed of our aircraft, 
or could build smaller aircraft with unchanged performance. In this 
connection it is important to note that 40 percent of the takeoif 
weight of a modern jet airplane consists of fuel. 

A second major task assigned to the Navy is the conduct of amphib- 
ious operations. Research and development in support of amphibious 
operations is directed toward the threat posed by the use of atomic 
weapons against an amphibious assault. The best way to reduce the 
vulnerability of an amphibious task force to such mass-destruction 
weapons is to disperse the forces involved, but there is a basic military 
requirement to concentrate a preponderance of force at the right 
time and the right place. The best solution to this problem appears 
to lie in surprise and speed. Our goal, therefore, is to provide a 
more rapid envelopment of the enemy position. We are developing 
Janding craft based on new principles, which should have many times 
the speed of present landing craft without corresponding increases in 
horsepower. We are improving the amphibious vehicles which do 
not stop at the water’s edge but can land troops inland, in combat 
formations. The Navy is evolving the concept of three dimensional 
envelopment of the enemy in making a beachhead. This means 
bringing attacking troops in by air as well as by sea. To do this we 
are attempting to exploit all possible methods of building flying 
vehicles. One type w hich 3 is light and cheap and can carry one man 
and be easily controlled by him has been flown. The Bureau of 
Aeronautics has awarded a contract for construction of a prototype 
of this general concept of a one-han helicopter. We have made good 
prog ogress in other more radical types of one-man vehicles, Assault 
1elicopters which can carry a fully equipped combat platoon are also 
under development. Seaplane have a role to play in our new concepts 
of amphibious operations and we are dev dining seaplanes which 
can land equipped troops and vehicles directly on the beach. This 
is another attemt to get forces speedily concentrated in a given place. 

The third Navy t task deals with the security of overseas transport. 
This means maintaining the flow of men and materials to theaters of 
war and assuring the inbound flow of strategic raw materials. To do 
this our ships must be able to move safely over the ocean areas of the 
world. Whether alone or in convoy they must be prepared to meet 
three major threats: enemy submarines, enemy mines, and enemy air- 
craft. 

Each year we have presented our progress in the detection of sub- 
marines and we can report that progress is continuing along these 
lines. Much more progress is needed, however, if we are to have 
adequate ability to detect and identify submarines, particularly deep- 
running submarines. The snorkeling submarine still presents a 
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serious challenge to our detection techniques. Recent developments 
in radar have proven promising. This whole problem of antisub- 
marine warfare, including the underwater and airborne detection sys- 
tems is peculiarly a naval problem. Since there is no industrial 
counterpart, the only work being done in this field is that supported by 
the Navy. 

To meet the threat of air attack on convoys, we are developing inter- 
ceptors which can take off and descend vertically and therefore could 
be carried on the decks of merchant ships. The development of sur- 
face-to-air guided missiles is also an important part of our progress in 
convoy protection against air attack. 

Mines pose a serious threat to naval operations, particularly in har- 
bor areas and their approaches. Developing countermeasures for 
enemy mines presents a formidable research and development prob- 
lem. We are working to develop better methods of mine detection, 
mine location and neutralization or destruction. 

The Navy has important responsibilities for defense against air 
attack through the sea approaches to this country. We work closely 
with the Air Force, through participation in the Armed Forces air 
defense project and other similar work. The problem of early warn- 
ing of approaching enemy air forces, or sneak submarines or surface 
craft, demands an extensive communications network. We face major 
problems in developing systems to handle the enormous amounts of 
information which would be suddenly generated in intercepting an 
air attack. Vast amounts of target information and fire control data 
must immediately be made available to all elements of the task force 
and the land-based interception network. The number of targets 
which such a system must handle, and the speed with which decisions 
must be made, has increased enormously since World War II. It will 
continue to increase in the future as aircraft speeds go steadily higher. 
Not only in air defense but in nearly every phase of combat we have 
more complex conditions and a need for more accurate timing that 
demands split-second handling of vast amounts of information. This 
is why we are putting so much research and dev elopment into systems 
that will have greater accuracy and speed. This emphasis involves 
radar, radio communications, sonar, high-speed electronic computing 
equipment—in fact, every means that we now have or that we can 
devise for rapidly gathering information and disseminating it. 

We have other efforts in developing systems and techniques that 
affect operations throughout the Navy or involve every element of a 
particular category of equipment. As the performance of aircraft 
voes steadily higher we must do everything possible to simplify the 
pilot’s task. Simplifying aircraft instruments and controls has been 
a long-range program of the Office of Naval Research and the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. During the past year we have made a breakthrough 
that has brought us muc ch closer to the ultimate goal of a cockpit in- 
stallation with two basic instruments and two basic controls. 

The goal of our program is to permit the pilot to fly by instruments 
just as well as he can fly in clear weather. We hope to accomplish 
all this with two basic instruments and two basic controls: vertical 
and horizontal picture tubes and a control stick and a throttle. The 
program has already produced an interim instrument panel which is 
somewhat more simplified than the panel now being used in fighter 
aircraft. 
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OBLIGATIONS, COMMITMENTS, AND EXPENDITURES 


Before requesting to go off the record to give you some examples of 
our past ace omplishments, I would like to report the following fiscal 
data as of January 31, 1955, for the appropriation “Research and 
development, Navy,” in total. 

Obligations, $231,253,000, which represents 54.7 percent of our 
requirements. 

Commitments, $96,198,000, or 22.8 percent of our requirements. 

Expenditures, $261,621,000, or 62 percent of our target for 1955. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF RESEARCHLE AND DEVELOPMENT 


With your permission, sir, I am now prepared to give you some 
examples of our past accomplishments, and bring you up to date on 
other research and development items which we have reported in the 
past. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is that to be interjected in this portion of your 
statement ? 

Admiral Furrn. It supports the program that I have outlined. T 
can go into details of the classified work going on in support of the 
broad program which T have given you for the record. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As I interpret your statement, pictures will be 
shown. Will that be classified or unclassified information ? 

Admiral Furr. It will be both classified and unclassified. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Has everything that you have said so far been 
unclassified ? 

Admiral Furru. That is correct, unclassified. IT have been very 
particular not to speak on any item that is classified. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Why do you not complete your unclassified state- 
ment and then interject your pictures and so on, and you can indicate 
that portion that is unclassified and that portion which is classified, 
if you will. 

Admiral Furrn. These areas of research and development which I 
have mentioned, and some of the results which we are obtaining, are 
highlights of the navywide research and development program. More 
detailed explanations of the individual areas by appropriation activ- 
ities may be had from the various program managers. I would like 
to start this procedure by presenting, with your permission, the pro- 
gram for which I am responsible, activity 9 


NAVAL RESEARCH (ACTIVITY 9) 


This is the area of research which provides the background for the 
entire program. The Office of Naval Research program of support- 
ing research and exploratory development is navywide in character. 
Tt is specifically planned to support the development programs of the 
materiel bureaus. It provides the link which ties together the various 
functional programs of the bureaus. 

This research is conducted by two methods: First by contract with 
universities, industrial laboratories, and nonprofit institutions and, 
second, by actual performance of the work within Navy and other 
governmental laboratories. 
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The Office of Naval Research program has two objectives: First, 
to seek knowledge and scientific principles from which comple tely new 
or greatly improved weapons, equipment, or techniques may evolve, 
and second, to perform broad supporting research for the Navy. 
Since the materiel bureaus of the Navy are concerned primarily with 
the development of end items of equipment and components, they have 
a continuous need for supporting research of this kind. In addition, 
the Chief of Naval Operations requires scientific services in his evalu- 
ation of new weapons, weapons systems, equipment, and techniques. 

The Office of Naval Research meets these requirements by conduct- 
ing research in scientific fields such as hydrodynamics, oceanography, 
mathematics , physics, chemistry, met tallurgy, and biology; in engi- 
neering fields such as electronics, power, underwater sound and aero- 
nautics; and in work on critical areas of naval warfare such as anti- 
submarine warfare and mine warfare. This broad supporting re- 
search effort produces new scientific and technical information needed 
to nourish the development programs of the materiel bureaus. Many 
of the principles with which we are concerned are common to the needs 
of all the bureaus. By establishing actual proof of a principle, 
through research, and in some cases explor atory development of new 
physical principles, the Office of Naval Research has been able to 
help the materiel bureaus to develop superior service equipment. 

I am also responsible for two other Navywide functions. They 
are patent matters and the installation and maintenance of training 
equipment. Both are related to research and development but are 
financed under the appropriation “Ser ee operations, Navy.” 

The financial status of Budget Activity 9, Naval Research, on a 
comparable basis as of January 31, 1955 is as follows: 


Amount Percent 
Obligations... ___- = $30, 849, 000 


Commitments........_-- : 12, 092, 000 
Expenditures___...._.__- : j 31, 868, 000 


! Of requirements. 
2 Of goal. 


I hope this brief presentation of my responsibilities and the nature 
of the Navywide research and development program will assist you 
in your review of the budget request for this program. 

Mr. Suerparp. You have referred here to going into activity No. 9 
which later on is to appear in the justifications ; is that correct / 

Admiral Furru. Yes, sir. Rather than have it appear later on, I 
would prefer to have it while I am at the witness table since all of the 
work in activity No. 9 precedes and support the work in the other 
8 activities. This activity includes the fundamental research that 
leads up to the developments. I can do it whichever way you prefer. 

There are also other important reasons. Since this is a new format 
that we are presenting this year, and since we maintain the admin- 
istration of the new appropriation and control the records, we are 
probably in a better position to answer some questions that will be 
applic able to all other activities. I am sure the same questions will 
arise during activity No. 9 as will in the other eight. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Secretary, with reference to your statement you 
refer on page 2 to the establishment of a Navy research and dev elop- 
ment committee. What would that committee do or be concerned 
with that your Research and Development Board of the Navy did not 
do, or perhaps more currently, what would it do that the Chief of 
Naval Research would not do in his coordination functions ? 

Mr. Smrru. I think it would be helpful if Admiral Furth, who 
was here when the earlier board was in operation, would describe a bit 
what they did, because I am not familiar with what they did, and | 
um only familiar with what the new board is doing. 

Admiral Furrn. The Research and Development Board was estab- 
lished for the purpose of coordinating the three military services as a 
part of the Department of Defense. That Board did not go into the 
coordination of projects for each of the individual services. 

The new Research and Development Committee in the Navy brings 
together for the first time the consumers and the program managers 
for that purpose of coordinating the total program, and reconciling 
operational and technical differences. In the past coordination was 
conducted by the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations principally 
through the Navy Research and Development Review Board. ‘That 
group still operates for the purpose of coordinating the operational 
aspect of the program. 

The Chief of Naval Research, until this year, did not have respon- 
sibilities delegated to him for the entire developmental program. 


TECHNICAL OBJECTIVE PROJECTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Now with reference to page 6 of your statement 
and with reference to the so-called technical objective classification 
referred to, would it be possible for you to give us a summary for 
the record showing the 1955 and 1956 funds on 1 this basis, even though 
the detailed budget i is put up on a different basis? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; we can provided that summary for the commit: 
tee’s use, however it will be classified; it cannot be inserted in the 
record. 

(Note: The information requested was submitted to the committee.) 


AVAILABILITY OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. On page 7, referring to Navy’s share of the total 
research effort, can you tell us something about the general availability 
or lack of availability of adequate qualified scientific talent? What 
is the situation generally ? 

Mr. Smirn. [ would answer that question very much in the same 
way Mr. Quarles did a few days ago. The number of young scien- 
tists becoming available is a little discouraging. I think we and the 
Government should make an effort to increase the output of scientists 
from the universities. 

At the moment we have a reasonable number in the billets we have 
open, but I think we should have a greater availability of scientists 
to us. 
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Mr. Suepparp. What recent studies have been made in that field 

to determine what we can do about our shortcomings! Have we 
had any survey in this field? Have you come to any conclusion as 
to why we are not getting more of them and why more young men 
are not being proc essed in that field of academic proc ‘edure? Have 
vou found out what the answer is? 
A Imiral Furru. I do not think we could give you the answer cate- 
vorically. There is every indication that the student now in the 
secondary schools—and I am speaking of the general group—has 
little interest in mathematics and physics. They are not preparing 
themselves to go on in the field of science. They are preparing them- 
elves more to go on in business administration. Science today is 
entirely different from what it was a few years ago; it is very highly 
specialized. 

\ir. Survparb. I recently read a report that treated the subject, 
perhaps intelligently or otherwise, and some professor of an institu- 
tion made the statement that young students, percentagewise, coming 
nto the selentifie i ield because of their own inclination had dropped 
of 45 percent. I do not know whether that is an incorrect or a 
correct figure. 

, Prore. I think he is correct. At present there is a tendency to 
place the entire burden of where the fall-off occurs on an high 
schools. This is due to the fact that there is less et uphasis in high 
chools on science, and there are not enough science and mi: steeadies 
teachers in the high schools. This again goes back to the salary 
scale of high-school teachers. There is always a place for them 
these days in industry, and they can support their children much 
better when working in industry than when following the teaching 
profession. Everybody is very much concerned about this and is 
trving to stimulate interest in high-school teaching in science and 
mathematics. 

Mr. SHeperarp. In other WOR, what you are saying is that even 
though there might be some kind of a situation developed whereby 
finances could offer greater inducements, there are still not the 
academic instructors available in the field; is that correct? 

Dr. Prorr. That is right. The students do not get sufficient stimu- 
lation or interest. It is not being developed in high schools in these 
ields simply because the number of teachers in high schools in these 
lields has been steadily oe I do not mean to imply that 
the people who are now eaching in high schools are not of high 
eal; aoe . but there are just se enough of them. 

Mr, SHerearp. When one takes into consideration the terrific transi- 
‘ion that we are presently going through in the field of science and 
its requirements, it is quite apparent that this is presenting a very 
serious problem, and [am wondering what the military is contemplat- 
ing dog to get some sort of an answer. 

Mr. Sra. We have just had a study made of the problem of how 
to give incentive to military personnel to carry on in specialized 
scientific fields. That study was made by the Bruton Board, and its 
ek will be out shortly. We are very conscious of the fact that 

ve must give adequate incentive to military people as well as to 


civilis ans to keep themselves up to date and forward thinking in the 
sciences, 
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Admiral Furru. Also our office—and I cannot speak for the De. 
partment of the Navy—is endorsing the bill which has been intro. 
duced for Government subsidization of scientific and technical 
education. 

Mr. Suepparp. The institutions, the individuals, or both ? 

Admiral Furrn. We did not go on record as to the procedures an( 
methods. We went on record solely on the basis of the theory involved, 
The bill itself did not go into the details, as I recall. 

Dr. Prorr. One of the problems is that a survey made by the 
National Science Foundation, or by the education group in the De. 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, indicated that abou 
20 to 30 percent of very bright people, high 1Q people, do not go t 
college. They do not go to “college because of financial reasons. If 
we can get more of that group to go to colleges we hope we will be 
able to increase the number going into science, mathematics, ani 
engineering. 

Mr. Anprews. Does not a man have to have a certain amount of 
knack or ability to become a scientist ? 

Dr. Prorr. Well, these are people of high IQ’s, very bright people 
Out of the total high- school population some do not go on to college 
because they do not have the ability, the natural ability, the natural 
inclination. Some do not go because they do not have the financial 
means. 

Mr. Anprews. I understand that. My question was this: Before 
you can make a scientist out of a man, or a woman, he or she must 
have a certain amount of native ability. He can be the brightest boy 
in the class and yet lack everything necessary to become a scientist. 
It could be he did not have a scientific mind. How do you choose those 
people? Do you have any way of pinpointing people who, by natural 
aptitude, are inclined to be scientists ? 

Dr. Prorr. I hate to sort of beat the same drum again, but that is 
why it is so important to have qualified people in the high schools 
They are the best judges. They see the kids daily. They see how 
they react to science and mathematics. 

Admiral Furru. The motivation can be supplied by the high-schoo! 
teachers. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, in your opinion, that is where it 
has its inception as far as value pertains ? 

Admiral Furru. That is correct. 


TOTAL COST OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepprarp. Admiral Furth, on page 1 of your statement yo 
state that all funds for research and development in the Navy are now 
included and combined in a single appropriation. This committe 
established that fund last year; is that correct? 

Admiral Furrn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You would of course want the record to show that 
military personnel costs are not included, and T assume that would be 
a considerable amount; would it not? 

Admiral Furru. It would indeed. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Surrrarp. Do you have any idea of just how much that might 
be within itself? 
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Mr. Epwarps. We can provide an estimate of the number of man- 
years and estimated costs in connection with the research and develop- 
ment appropriation which will give you a fairly good estimate of the 
cost of military personnel. 

Mr. Suerparp. Under the procedure that you have just referred to, 
make an insert in the record at this point as the result of that kind of 
an appraisal, will you, please, and we will accept it accordingly. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Hstimated man-years and cost of military personnel engaged in scientific activities 
for the Department of the Navy 


$39, 786, 964 


2 Based on military personnel on-board as of November 1954. 
RESEARCH COSTS IN “SERVICE-WIDE OPERATIONS” APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Sueprparp. Admiral, am I correct also that this appropriation 
does not include the departmental expense of running the Office of 
Naval Research ¢ 

Admiral Furrn. That is correct, nor does it include two other items 
associated with research and development; namely, patents and in- 
stallation and maintenance of training equipment. All three of those 
other items are carried under the “Servicewide operations, Navy” ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Suerparp. My next question would be, why should it not, since 
it concerns primarily research and development work? In other 
words, you are putting a budget together under the title of research 
and development but we find a little “slippage” is in here, and we 
wonder why the slippage. Why is it not all put into one bundle as 
such ¢ 

Admiral Ciexron. This was arranged by the Bureau of the Budget 
to make research and development appropriations consistent in the 
Department of Defense. 


RESEARCH COSTS IN MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. As the committee has reviewed the various mainte- 
nance and operations appropriations of the bureaus, we have noticed 
that they include amounts for repairs and rehabilitation of minor 
character at research facilities. I assume it was decided not to put 
those items in here, and I would like to know why. In other words, 
they are more or less annual recurring type items—we see them in the 
budget every year, so why should they not be in here? 

Admiral CLexton. The standard maintenance that occurs at our 
research activities isin here. It is a recurring expense like light, heat, 
power and general maintenance. On the other hand, the tendency 
of the budget is to move public works class items out of all the present. 
budget programs and special projects, or major improvements, and 
rehabilitation is considered to be that type of item. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would you prepare a list of the appropriations and 
the amounts involved that I have just referred to and insert thein in 
the record at this point, please ? 

Admiral Furru. Yes. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


Minor repairs and rehabilitation costs at research facilities included in mainte. 
nance and operations appropriations of Navy bureaus 


Fiscal year 195; 


Appropriation: — . estimate 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy__.._..-_--- 1 Sewn aeeaittechatee eins Meena __-. $2, 583, 00 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy__-._-__---_- tinal as mtd Seely tended tals 666, 10) 

TO I a i I a i cecpenal. Oy ee, 108 


ADDITIONAL STAFF FOR OVERALL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Suepparp. On page 1 you state that your office has been assigne( 
the responsibility for over: all administration of this new appropria- 
tion, and while we will get the details later, can you give us some 
idea of what additional staff you are asking for, if any, and as 4 
result of that, at what approximate cost ¢ 

Admiral Furrn. I am asking for 34 people; 16 scientific-technical 
professional people; 10 fiscal people, and 8 stenographic-clerical peo- 
ple. The increase I am asking for in fiscal 1956 appears in the “Serv. 
icewide operations, Navy,” appropriation, and amounts to $90.00), 
Most of those people will be on board by the end of this fiscal year. 


TECHNICAL COORDINATION OF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. SueprarD. You further refer to the new responsibility of tech- 
nical coordination of the Navy’s development program as distinct 
from research. 

Where has that coordination been accomplished heretofore / 

Admiral Furru. It has been accomplished rather informally 
through day-by-day contacts between the people of the various bu- 
reaus “working i in the area; representatives from the Office of Naval 
Research and from the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, but 
no one office had been designated as the responsible agency. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words then, it has resolved itself out of a 
closer liaison by and between the representative agencies ¢ 

Admiral Furrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you asking for more money to carry out that 
responsibility ¢ 

Admiral Furtu. No, not beyond the additional personnel required 
for all the functions. 


STUDY PROJECTS 


Mr. Suepparp. On page 2 of your statement you mention several 
study projects by name; either on or off the record tell us what those 
particular projects involve. 

Admiral Furru. I will have to go off the record, sir, at this point. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


AERODYNAMICS 


Mr. Sueprarp. On page 3, referring to the basic research progratl, 
you state you have a continuing program of aerodynamics. What 1s 
the line of demarcation by and between your work along that line and 
the NACA in that field, generally speaking ? 
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Admiral Furr. We work jointly with NACA. We supplement 
their work and they do a lot of work for us. They perform most of 
their work in their own laboratories. Our work primarily is univer- 
city and industry contract work. Our program is closely allied with 
NACA. 


NUCLEAR POWER FOR SEAPLANES 


Mr. Sueprparp. You may want to respond to my next question off 
the record, but on page 4 of your statement, referring to the status of 
nuclear power for seaplanes, will you elaborate on that as much as 
vou can for the benefit of the committee ? 

* Admiral Furru. I would like to go off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


ONE-MAN HELICOPTER 


Mr. Suepparp. Let us refer to page 5, wherein you refer to the new 
type of one-man helicopter that is cheap and lightweight. I wish you 
would describe that to us; give us its name and cost, if you will. 

Admiral Furru. There are several developments in the one-man 
helicopter area. I would like to ask Admiral Hatcher who is directly 
associated with that project to give you a current report. 

Admiral Harcuer. Following the development of the prototype 
which was carried out in the Office of Naval Research, the Bureau of 
Aeronautics went out on design competition and awarded contracts 
to two successful bidders in this competition. 


POSITION OF ORIGINAL DEVELOPER IN COMPETITIVE BID PROCUREMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me ask you a question on that point, more or less 
speaking on the follow-through of the entire concept of advertising, 
assume that X company or corporation, through their diligence, appli- 
>) cation, and mental ability, as it were, developed a helicopter of accept- 
} ance in its requirements for Navy’s use, but they are an individual 
} corporation or company : In order to create competition, just what do 
> you do to them ? 

» Admiral Harcuer. Mr. Sheppard, it all depends on the nature of 
) the article which the original developer has come up with. 
> Mr. Sueprarp. I am addressing myself to the helicopter at the 
) moment, although I think the same system of procedure would inevita- 
bly follow to other operations of a parallel character, again referring 
to the fact that X company or corporation, whoever it may be, does 
develop a helicopter which is satisfactory, but under the policy of 
) procedure wherein you went to a competitive status, just what happens 
) to the originator’s plant and production ? 

Admiral Harcuer. In some cases, if the article which has been de- 
veloped is fully satisfactory and meets the operating requirement and 
is sufficiently novel so that the original developer has a vested interest 
in the development, it is possible to award a contract on a single source 
basis. If those situations do not prevail, it may be necessary, in order 
to obtain the full satisfaction of the requirement and to satisfy other 


factors involved, to hold a design competition which is open to all qual- 
ified developers. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. I grant you that; but if you are going to use the 
composition of the mechanical types, you would obviously bring out 
the blueprints, et cetera, in toto and then put it in a competitive status, 
would you not ¢ 

Admiral Furrn. No, sir; not unless owned by the Government; the 
ag sayy wei rights are vested in the inventor. 

Mr. Sieprarp. How about when you finance that inventor by ay 
experimental contract ? 

Admiral Furrn. It depends on the terms of the contract; how it js 
is written: whether or not the Government is to receive the yatent, 
or if the Government is to receive a royalty-free license under the 
contractor's patent. It depends upon the contract. 

Mr. Suepparp. In any instance you know of, whether it be in the 
field of the helicopter, planes, or other operations that would have to 
do with the Navy, would you pick up the producers’, contractors’, or 
fabricators’ blueprints, call him whatever you may, and take then 
into another place and go so far as to have him instruct. those people 
in the operation and then have a competitive situation develop there. 
from ¢ 

Admiral Furru. I do not know of any case like that; I never had 
one. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are you generally close to procurement of the 
Navy? 

Admiral Furru. I am not too close to procurement, no. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Perhaps you had better talk with somebody who is, 
and I think you will find that has prevailed in some instances, where 
a man has given of his time and his own capital and then found hin- 
self competing against people who frequently came in as low bidders 
and in some instances have been subsidized to that position. 


OTHER ONE-MAN VEHICLES 


Admiral, you also refer to the good progress in other more radical 
types of one-man vehicles. What do you have in mind there? 

Admiral Furrn. If I can turn on the projector, I can show you. 
Last year I described to you some work which w e were doing; this 
is in the nature of a progress report. 

(Discussion off the record and short movie displayed. ) 


COCKPIT INSTRUMENTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Sueprarp. Referring to page 7 of your statement you refer to 
a break-through on simplifying cockpit control instruments. Would 
you elaborate on that field ? 

Admiral Furrn. Last year, as you recall, I showed you an instru- 
mentation program we had for our aircraft cockpit and told you about 
our long-range program. If you remember, I showed you three pho- 
tographs. The first was the instrument panel in the cockpit of the 
current Navy type of fighter aircraft. The second photograph | 
showed was a simplified version that was being flight tested at John- 
sonville at the time. In this version use has been made of human en- 
gineering studies such as: combining the functions of several instru- 
ments into a single instrument; and rearranging the instruments ac- 
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cording to the human engineering criteria to give a better and simpler 
instrument panel. 

Then I showed you a third photograph which was the ultimate 
voal we are looking for. As you recall, we are seeking an aircraft 
instrument panel that has two primary instruments, a vertical tele- 
vision picture tube, transparent so that the pilot will be able to see 
through it, yet will project all of the information needed for vertical 
flight, such as altitude, target information, ete.; and a horizontal type 
radarscope or picture tube which presents ail of the horizontal infor- 
mation; such as: Navigation information, radar picture, horizontal 
flight data, and so forth. There will be 2 primary controls, 1 flight 
control which could be either manually or automatically operated, 
and the throttle. 

You have also 4 selector switches for selecting any particular flight 
information which you needed to present on these 4 instruments. 

I told the committee last year our major problem was this vertical 
television tube and we expected to complete that development and 
have a cockpit such as is shown by the photograph in about 5 years. 
We have had a break-through this year. We now have a flat plate 
tube, which was announced publicly about 6 weeks to 2 months ago, 
and which was developed by a private contractor. 

Mr. Suepparp. With all of our scientific development, instrument- 
wise, What have we done, what is being or has been accomplished 
whereby the pilot at all times knows exactly what his elevation is from 
a ground formation / 

Admiral Furru. He has his altimeter, which is a radio device and 
which gives him quite accurate information on height above the 
ground, A: barometric type of altimeter gives him his height above 
sea level. The radio altimeter uses a radio beam that is directed down 
to the ground and which is reflected back, thereby measuring his alti- 
tude, 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are there any questions on the statements made by 
the two gentlemen ? 


ESTIMATES OF OBLIGATIONS AND CARRYOVERS 


Mr. WiceLteswortn. Mr. Secretary, on page 5 of your opening 
statement you say: 


The funds requested for this program for the fiscal year 1956 amount to $431,- 
933,000 which is an increase of approximately $9,400,000 over the amount made 
® available for the fiscal year 1955. 

Looking at pages 1 and 2 of your green sheets however, I find the 
ligure of $431,933,000 for the requested appropriation; but if we com- 
pare that with the figure for the 1955 estimate of $419,874,900, there 
would seem to be an increase of about $12,100,000. And if we com- 
pare the amounts available on page 2 of $419,372,659 for the present 
year and $433,873,000 for the fiscal year 1956, there would seem to be 
in increase of about $14,500,000,” 

What is the explanation of the apparent difference / 

Admiral Furru. The requirement for fiscal 1955 of $430,864.559 
as shown on page 17-1, has been reduced by an estimated unobligated 
balance of $5 million which has been carried forward into 1956. The 
next column shows this unobligated balance brought forward into 
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1956 and another $5 million from there on is shown as a carryover 
into 1957. The requirement for 1955 still remains the same but the 
obligations for 1955 were down by $5 million since no balance could 
be shown as brought forward from 1954 due to the procedure neces. 
sary to prepare this budget. 

Mr. WicereswortH. What is the $5 million unobligated balance 
as of June 30, 1956? 

Mr. Epwarps. On June 30, 1956, there will be $5 million unobligated 
balance. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I want to know what that represents ? 

Mr. Epwarps. That represents a large number of small items spread 
throughout the entire Navy. We have thousands of allotments of 
research and development money, made to all field activities of the 
Navy, each one of which by law cannot be exceeded by the holder of 
that allotment; consequently there is a balance in each one of those 
allotments which, at the end of the fiscal year, represents unobligated 
moneys. 

In addition, since we have a no-year appropriation, there are vari- 
ous contracts or, let us say, proposed contracts that for one reason or 
another we do not feel should be obligated at the particular time. We 
may get a better arrangement, perhaps, by waiting another 30 days 
and continuing negotiations. So we just continue negotiations and 


obligate it later. At the end of the year, items of this type would be 


included in the unobligated balance. 

There is no specific listing of items which makes up the $5 million 
since it represents the dollar value of an anticipated condition only. 

Mr. Wicerteswortnu. That is just an estimate in the light of experi 
ence “i what you are likely to have unobligated at the end of the fiscal 

ear ? 

, Mr. Epwarps. Yes. If you will notice, the unobligated carryove 
into 1956 and then the carryover into 1957, offset each other. We 
know there will be a balance. The amount cited is estimated. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. It might be more or it might be less? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. It is sort of a working arrangement. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortnu. Is the $5 million carryover at the end of fiscal 
1955 a recent estimate? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir; it was made at the time we prepared the 
budget. 

Mr. Wieeiesworth. Is it still your estimate, or does it look as 
though it would be different ? 

Mr..Epwarps. I would doubt if we could make a very much better 
one at this time, since there is nothing specific about it. It is just 
based on experience. 


END-ITEM CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. WiceLesworrH. On page 3 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, 
you say— 

Another important change is the new end-item breakdown designed to facili- 
tate evaluation and comparison of the three services’ research and developmett 
program. 

That, I assume, is both for your own benefit and the benefit of the 
Congress, is it not ? 
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Mr. Smirru. Yes. I think that is also of assistance to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and Development. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. Has that breakdown indicated substantial 
variations as between the three services? 

Admiral Furru. We have not compared ours with the other 
services. 

Mr. Wicetzswortu. Does each of the other services make a similar 
breakdown ¢ 

Admiral Furru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. But you do not know what the results, if any, 
have been ? 

Admiral Furrn. No, sir; we do not. 


PERSON NEL ENGAGED IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. On page 6 of the Secretary’s statement there 
is a comparison of man-years involved in this program, decreasing 
slightly tae 23,969 in fiscal 1954 to 23,845 in fiscal 1955 and 23,602 
in fiscal 1956. That, I take it, is all in terms of civilian personnel ? 

Admiral Furru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. And is exclusive of the other items referred 
to by the chairman ? 

Admiral Furru. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What do you actually have on board now in 
terms of civilian personnel ? 

Mr. Epwarps. We cannot give you an on-board count for research 
and development. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. Why not? 

Mr. Epwarps. It is because of the way the organization for research 
and development works. The individual people who would be in- 
cluded in such a count are not paid exclusively from research and 
development funds. 

There just is no way of accounting for the Navy research and devel- 
opment man-years in terms of on-board counts to come up to the 
23,000 man-year figure. 

Mr. WigeLeswortu. Well, it must be available somewhere. 

Mr. Epwarps. There is no way of obtaining it. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortu. Do you not coordinate this aspect of the work 
as well as others ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir; we do. And we have the count by man- 
years. We know how many man-years are spent in the research and 
development appropriation; we know the cost of the Office of Naval 
Research’s complete effort in research and development; we know the 
man-years and on-board count in our own office, but there is no way of 
counting as an individual, a man working only part time for research 
and development. We could, of course, count those who do spend 
their full time and estimate the balance and tell you that, but this 
probably would not give you the information you want. 

Mr. Wigeresworrn. In controlling civilian personnel, someone 
; inust know the number of those engaged in this work in the consoli- 
lated aetivity 
_ Mr. Epwarps. Our control over the personnel, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
is by organization; in other words, the Navy Comptroller controls 
personnel ceilings through organizations, such as the Bureau of Ships,. 
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Ordnance, and so forth; personnel ceilings are not issued by functions, 
However, the functions are analyzed in terms of man-years and di- 
rectly affect the ceilings issued to the organizational units. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. Is not the amount of this request before us 
affected directly by this figure ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. We have a reporting system which provides 
us with the actual man-years spent on research and development iy 
prior years. We also have our plans for the future. For personnel 

services we figure the man-years rather than the ceiling units. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Each of the nine bureaus affected controls its 
own personnel in respect to research and development and you have no 
say in the matter? 

Admiral Furrs. That is correct. 


NAVY RESEARCH AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Wiaaiteswortru. On page 7 of the Secretary’s statement I note 
the following: 

We could spend more, but we realize our program cannot occupy a dispropor- 
tionate share of the Nation’s research and development potential. 

Do you know what percentage of that potential is expected to be 
cecupied in fiscal 1956 (a) by the Navy or (6) by the armed services 
aus a whole? 

Mr. Smirn. We can give you an accurate figure on what percentage 
our portion is of the total Defense Dep: irtment research and dev elop- 
ment, but we could not give you a valid estimate of what percentage it 
would be of the total national effort. 

Mr. WicGieswortnu. Do you have that there? 

Mr, Suiru. By total national effort, I mean Government-financed 
effort. Of course private industry has another effort over and above 
that, on which we do not have information. 

Admiral Furru. We would not be able to give anything accurate in 
the way of percent: ges. It would be impossible to get that. All 
we could do would be to give an estimate. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. In other words, as far as the overall picture is 
concerned, that is up to Assistant Secretary Quarles? 

Admiral Furru. That is right. And the total effort of the De- 
partment of Defense which we are concerned with is controlled also by 
his oflice in the ceilings we ask for in terms of R. and D. money. 


INCREASE FOR OFFICE OF NAVAI, RESEARCH AS RESULT OF 
CONSOLIDATING FUNDS 


Mr. Wicetesworru. The expansion of your staff about which Mr. 
Sheppard questioned you is entirely outside of the R. and D. appro- 
priation before us at this time? 

Admiral Furru. Yes, sir. It is contained in the appropriation, 
“Servicewide operations, Navy.” 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Is that all in respect to what used to be the 
office of Naval Research ? 

Admiral Furrn. The Office of Naval Research; yes. It covers the 
increase for two primary functions newly assigned to the Office of 
Naval Research; first, the responsibility for administration and the 
maintenance of the control records for the new appropriation “Re- 
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search and development, Navy,’ and, secondly, the additional respon- 
sibilities for coordinating the development—the technical coordina- 
tion of the development programs for the Navy. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. Has there been a corresponding reduction, 
Admiral Clexton, in those bureaus which formerly did this work? 

Admiral Ciex'ron, A reduction 4 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Yes. I understand the increase in this picture 
is the result of taking over work previously handled in other bureaus. 

Admiral CLexron. There is additional clerical work any time you 
combine appropriations that come from several bureaus into one new 
appropriation. And the additional personnel is being taken on by 
the Office of Naval Research. There is no reduction in the work of the 
other bureaus. 

Mr. Suerparp. Are you in a position to give us the additional cost 
of the operation under the consolidated procedure we are presently 
reviewing, compared to what it was previously ¢ 

Admiral Furr. We can tell you what the additional cost from our 
oflice is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Epwarps. It is roughly $44,000. That will be the annual cost 
of it. It ineludes 10 clerks at an average salary of about $4,400, that 
is the only additional cost I know of. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. You said you want 10 more fiscal people and 
had 16 more scientific and technical people also. 

Mr. Epwarps. I thought you were confining your question to the 
single appropriation costs. 

Mr. Wice.tesworrn. I am. 

Mr. Epwarps. The single appropriation duties require 10 additional 
budget and fiscal people. That is just the function of maintaining 
9 ledgers where you had 1 before, and consolidating 1 budget out 
of 9 parts that were presented to you in separate portions in the past. 

As to the cost of the cordination function, that would be the cost 
of approximately 24 scientific and stenographic people. We have 
the details of it or will have the details of it under the “Servicewide 
operations, Navy,” appropriation. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. You mean there is no less fiscal work in the 
nine bureaus under the new arrangement than there was under the 
old arrangement ? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir; there is not. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ONE-MAN HELICOPTER 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, I notice you stated that the Bureau of 
Aeronautics has awarded a contract for the construction of this 
prototype of the one-man helicopter. What can you tell us about 
that ? 

Admiral Furru. In what sense. Do you mean a description of the 
vehicle itself ? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, and the cost of it. 

Admiral Furr. I will have to ask one of the program managers 
from the Bureau of Aeronautics to give you some of the details. Ido 
not have the details of his p: articular contract. 

However, the prototype was developed initially by the Office of 
Naval Research; it used rocket engines on the tips of the propeller; 
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the machine strapped on a man’s back, and he was able to control f 


the rocket power and the vehicle in flight. This has been demon. 
strated. Now the production requirement is in a different category, 
T can ask Admiral Hatcher to discuss the production contract. 

Mr. Anprews. I will ask him later when he testifies. When you 
say “Assault helicopters which can carry a fully equipped combat 
platoon are also under development,” what do you mean ? 

Admiral Furrn. They are under development for the Marine Corps, 
I believe Admiral Hatcher of the Bureau of Aeronautics, can give 
you the details of the program. 

Mr. Anprews. I will develop that later when they testify. 

I have no further questions. 

Mr. Suerparp. Very well; this committee stands adjourned until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 





Tvespay, Marcu 22, 1955. 
Mr. Sueprarp. The committee will come to order. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Admiral Furth, I have some questions pertaining to the green sheets 
wherein it is reflected that your direct appropriation for 1955 was 
$419,874,900, and in 1956 your estimate is $431,933,000. The 1955 
figure, however, does not include transfers on the general transition 
which has taken place, as those transfer figures are reflected on page } 
of the justifications and are self-explanatory. 

Referring to page 1 of the green sheets, I note a reappropriation in 
1955 of a total of $9,149,759. I wish you would explain the relation- 
ship of that figure to the $8,703,100 reflected on page 179 of the printed 
bill. 

Mr. Epwarps. The $8,703,100 is a portion of the unobligated balance 
of the nine separate research and development appropriations that 
was reprogramed as a result of this committee’s action last year com- 
bining the nine appropriations into a single appropriation. 

Referring back to your committee report of last year, the Navy was 
given a 2 percent reduction in its estimates. The amount of money 
made available to carry out that program consisted of new obligational 
authority amounting to $419 million, plus the reappropriation of 
$8,703,000 unobligated balances. The total of the two amounts consti- 
tuted the funds approved by the Congress for the Navy’s 1955 research 
and development program. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is the relationship between the cumulative 
figures under unobligated balances which reflects $1,372,770 and a 
reappropriation of prior-year balance from “Ordnance and facilities, 
Navy,” of $7,776,989 ? 

Mr. Epwarps. There is one other amount in there, $446,659, that is 
known as working fund throwback. The Office of Naval Research 
has made money available to other Government agencies, such as the 
Bureau of Standards for specific research. Under the budget proce- 
dure prescribed by the Bureau of the Budget, any moneys remaining 
unobligated by that agency as of the end of the fiscal year must be 
shown in this budget as available funds. However, the research and 
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development appropriation is a no-year appropriation and these 
amounts of money represent legal obligations. In the budget, there- 
for, we have followed the Bureau of the. Budget procedure and ignored 
the fact that the amounts referred to are legal obligations. They are 
included in here as available funds. These moneys are not av: ailable 
to us at all; they have been given other agencies for specific jobs. 
The other agencies are proceeding with the work, and we will not get 
this money back for reuse in any way. It is a bookkeeping practice 
which we must follow. 

However, when you terminated the nine appropriations last year 
and combined them into a single appropriation, the budget procedure 
could not govern, because the amount of $446,659 in wor king funds at 
other agencies represented legal obligations. This is the method 
where by they were put back into the budget. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That isa little intri ate, to say the least. 

Mr. Epwarps. The procedure was designed’ to fit an annual appro- 
priation, and not a no-year appropriation. 

Admiral Crexron. Tf you will look at the amount of money, $7,776,- 
089; it is part of the $8,703,100 which is in the bill. Then you must 
add to that $926,111 which was in the appropriation “Research, Navy” 
and was unobligated. By adding those two together, you get the 
amount which is in the bill of $8,703,100. Then the difference between 
the $1,372,770 and the $926,111 is the sum mentioned by Mr. Edwards 
of $446,659 that was obligated in working funds under the appropria- 
tion “Research, Navy.” 


BALANCE TRANSFERRED FROM OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. Referring again to the printed bill at page 179, 
which last year consolidated certain unexpended balances into this 
new appropriation, what was the total that was consolidated and 
transferred? Do you have a list by appropriations to put in the 
record ? 

Mr. Epwarps. We have a list that we can insert in the record of all 
portions of appropriations consolidated into the research and develop- 
ment appropriation, Navy. 

Mr. Suerparb. I wish you would do so at this point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Unexpended balance of research and development funds transferred into appropriation 
‘Research and development, oer _— 1, 1954 


t. ree ; }Unliquidated| Unobligated | Total R. and 
litle of appropriations from which funds were transferred obligations | balance . D. funds 
| transferred | transferred transferred 


Aircraft and facilities, Navy. ..-.....-..----.-.-..--.---- $124, 062, 824 |_._.__- =n $124, 062, 824 
Ships and facilities, Navy.........-......-.....-.-..----------] 47, 406, 385 |__- .. 47, 406, 385 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy. _..------ ' | 80,959,795 | $7, 776, 989 88, 736, 784 
Medical care; Nae¥.o. 26.22 s--2.2e sees kl. S1533i4. 1, 605, 885 | a5 1, 605, 885 
Civil engineering, Navy —— 6 OO eae 1, 205, 805 
Servicewide supply ond finance, Navy Sapeceyss Mien 390, 385 | ance 390, 385 
Navy personnel, general expenses Bea 5E0 ~acieedbatee r= 118, 329 [ | 118, 329 
Marine Corps, troops and facilities_......._____- aoe 2, 047, 957 |__ 2, 047, 957 
ReseatGh, WMO Altos. 0d. £4. .cseda.L il. dcieee lente. 62, 596, 940 1,372,770 | 63, 969, 710 


TOMB te. ke : "320, 394, 305 | 9, 149, 759 | 329, 544, 064 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITIES AND OBLIGATIONS jy : 
PROGRAMS ; 


Mr. Suerrarp. Now looking at pages 180 and 181 of the printei— 
bill, will you explain the difference between the table entitled “Oblign. ’ 
tions by Activities” and the one entitled “Obligations by Program: 
and put the table on page 181 in the record ? ; 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

(The table on p. 181 follows :) 


Research and development Navy—Obligations by program 


Direct obligations 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimay 































Appropriated funds: 
1. Aircraft and related equipment $123, 121,775 | $112,077, 000 $108, 466, (i 
2. Guided missiles and related equipment ai 66, 582, 392 61, 737, 400 61, 811, 
3. Ships and small craft and related equipment 58, 846, 524 68, 003, 959 72, 231, WW 
4. Combat and support vehicles and related equipment 30, 000 30, 000 és 
5. Artillery and other weapons and related equipment 341, 000 475, 000 900, Oi 
6. Ammunition and related equipment. -- | 50,067,391 | 55, 488, 000 | 58, 311, 00 
7. Other equipment-- | 20,336,874 | 21, 134, 000 27, 022, OW 
&. Military sciences. | 47,620, 573 53, 703, 300 | 57, 610, OW 
9, Operation and mz inagement of facilities... ..----| 46,400, 440 44, 884, 000 45, 582, 00 
Total obligations from appropriated funds__.. ....| 413,346,969 | 417,532,659 | 431, 933, ow 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
9. Operation and management of facilities ‘ 20, 000 | 50, 000 | 50, Ot 
Total direct obligations ake wine eke ) eee 969 417, 582, 659 | 431, 983, 0 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


| 
} 
| 
9. Operation and management of facilities_.........._-- a 1, 282, 394 1, 790, 000 1, 890, 


| 
| 
433, 873, 00 


Total obligations............-.--....------ bi iis? Acces MRO 363 | 419, 372, 659 


Mr. Epwarps. The table showing obligations by activities represents 
the distribution of research and development funds by organizational 
units of the Navy conducting research and development programs. 
The second distribution shown is a distribution by end object classi- 
fication. It reflects a distribution by ships and related equipment, 
aircraft and related equipment, guided missiles, military sciences, 
and so forth. The second distribution is, as I call it, an end item 
distribution rather than one reflecting either the way the Navy is or- 
ganized to ci arry out its work or the mission or problem to be served 
or solved. It was originated as a method of making the research and 
development programs of the three services comparable in some de- 
gree to allow the committee and other review groups to compare the 
work of one service to that of the others. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Suepparp. On page 6 of the green sheets, you show $433,433,000 
of obligations for 1956, of which roughly $160 million is under 
“Other “contractual services.” Is that contract research as against 
direct Government research, or just what ? 

Mr. E ‘DWARDS. The $160 eiitinien shown under “Other contractual 
services” would represent all contracts of any type that are issued 
for research and development work. It is an object class distribu: 
tion. It does not pr etend to be a distribution between contractual 
research as such and work in a Navy facility. Certain types of con: 
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tracts issued by a Navy facility would also be included under “Other 
contractual services.” The development of a piece of research equip- 
ment, a research tool developed in an outside institution for use in a 
Navy facility might be included under 07. Some very specialized 
research and development work supporting a major project to be 
done at a Naval laboratory would be included under 07. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerparp. If you leave out the $160 million, that leaves $273 
million plus. You will note in that total about $94 million, or about 
33 percent, is for equipment. That is a rather striking situation at 
first glance. I wonder if you can address yourself to that and give 
us an explanation in a general way as to why. 

Mr. Epwarps. The $94 million represents the estimated cost of all 
items of equipment that will be purchased by all Naval research and 
development activities in 1956, including research tools—anything 
that is required in the way of equipment to operate the laboratory or 
conduct the program during that year. 

I am not too sure that this has answered the question. 

Admiral Ciexron. I believe that includes airplanes, guided mis- 
siles, radar, sonar, and everything we buy is called equipment. 

Mr, SHepparp. You mean that would all fall within the e: ategory 
of equipment definition; is that right? 

Admiral Crexton. Yes, sir. And the pay of the people in research 
operations will all be in 01 “Personal services,” plus the people who 
work in that department. 


ALLOCATIONS TO OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. SuePrarp. On pages 182 through 186 of the printed bill I note 
a series of allocations to various agencies of the Government. Briefly 
as you can, tell us what they cover and the purpose. 

Mr. Epwarps. Those various allocations represent work to be done 
by specialized groups in Government facilities that can be done better 
there than anywhere else. For instance, we place work with the 
Bureau of Standards, which they are particularly well qualified to 
carry out, in support of the research and development program con- 
ducted by the Navy. There are other agencies of the Government of 
similar competence in specialized fields. 

Mr. Suepparp. They would all fall within this pattern of pro- 
cedure ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Sueprarp. On page 187 of the printed bill you show estimated 
expenditures for 1955 of $420 million and, for 1956, you show 
$434 million. Do you have handy compareile figures for 1954 and 
perhaps further back, for 1 or 2 years? 

Mr. Epwarps. I have expenditure figures that I would like to give 
you. They are comparable figures for the 3 years, taking into con- 
sideration all of the functions : that have been ‘added into the new re- 
search and development appropriation and also those functions that 
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have been eliminated. These figures ignore certain set budget pro- 
cedures that have prevented our showing this comparability and are 
as follows: In 1954, the expenditure was $477,398,000; in 1955 the 
oTpennenee are estimated to be $440,490,000; and in 1956, $439 
million. 

This does not tie into the figures shown in the green sheets that you 
have before you, because the green sheets are prepared under a set of 
rules which say you must include all expenditures under the “Research 
and development, Navy,” appropriation regardless of any compara- 
bility transfers. I can also give you those figures. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I wish you would put them in the record. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


fependitures for research and development 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Fiscal year Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1954 5 1956 
| 
—————— 
Total expenditures reported on green sheet ‘Analysis of Ex- | 
penditures’’ for appropriation ‘‘ Research and Development, 














WOU oe chs See ead cvandg tegen sada ks Pan Gedy ehnsally leet ots ok dies $420, 000 | $434, 000 
For comparability: 
Add: Research and development expenditures from ap- 
propriations other than ‘‘Research and Development, 
PRN on atin a cesaee weet ‘ oe Sad $483, 107 26, 990 |----- 
Deduct: Expenditures for the Office of Naval Research 
functions transferred to appropriation “‘Servicewide Op- 
CONGR TURE eo. ninth st acanernngieuwdeeaeneeanale —5, 709 —6, 500 —2, 000 
Total adjusted expenditures for research and develop- 


IE sp eiktscnnck sod mcnensaccudocscoies seveseee iene 477, 398 440, 490 432, 000 


Mr. Suerparp. Are there any questions pertaining to the subject- 
matter produced on the green sheets ? 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. I do not understand what the last expenditure 
figures given us were, or how they relate to the figures we have in the 
green sheets. You tell us there is a reduction in expenditures on a 
comparable basis from 1954 to 1955 and, again, to 1956. That does 
not appear in the green sheets as I read them. 

Mr. Epwarps. There is a table numbered V-B which outlines all of 
the research and development expenditures of the Navy and shows the 
reconciliation between the budget expenditures and comparable 
expenditures. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Where is that table? 

Mr. Epwarps. I have a copy of the table here. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. It is not in our justifications, is it? 

Mr. Epwarps. I think it was given to you in supplementary mate- 
rial. If not, I will be glad to provide it to you. 

Mr. Wiceteswortnu. It may be. It is some 2 inches thick and I have 
not noticed it. 

Mr. Epwarps. Here is the exact difference between the two. ‘The 
1956 appropriation, or request, will include all indirect costs. They 
will be included in the 1956 expenditure reports when they are made. 
Conversely, the costs of certain functions of the Office of Naval Re- 
search that have been transferred to the appropriation “Servicewide 
operations, Navy” will not be reflected as expenditures in those 
reports. 
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Mr. WiccLeswortH. Although some of those functions are really 
a part of the activity? 

Mr. Epwarps, Yes, sir. The 1955 green sheet expenditures do not 
include the indirect expenses of all prior year appropriations while 
the expenditures for those functions to be transferred are included. 
You have a similar condition in 1954. Therefore, in attempting to 
understand the trend of research and development, you cannot com- 
pare the funds requested with the totals reported in the green sheet 
expenditure statements, since the funds requested have been made 
comparable but the expenditure figures have not. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. I understand the chairman asked you to put a 
table in the record. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. I will provide a table that will reflect both 
sets of figures. 

(The table referred to may be found on p. 998.) 


INCREASES OVER 1955 LEVEL 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. Looking at page 6 of the green sheets, I might 
say I had thought that, in general, we were reaching a point where 
we were leveling off this activity ; but the green sheet seems to show 
the direct oblig: utions going up from $415 million in 1954 to $419 
million in 1955 and $433 million i in 1956. And in the 1956 column, 
if you leave “Other contractual services” out of the picture entirely, 
showing a very substantial increase which is perhaps understand- 
able, every item in that column, with 2 or 3 exceptions, shows an 
increase compared with the current fiscal year. For instance, travel, 
transportation of things, communication services, rent and utility 
services, printing and reproduction, supplies and materials, taxes and 
assessments—every one of them shows an increase. 

In general, why this increase all along the line! 

Mr. Epwarps. ‘The details of this increase can best be given to you 
when the Bureau of Ships appears for their portion of the program. 

Mr. WiaeLrswortu. I understand we will get into the details later, 
but I would like a word generally at this time. 

Mr. Epwarps. The general reason for this is a shift in the financ- 
ing of certain naval activities, putting them back on an annual basis. 
In 1953 some of the Navy’s laboratories reflected an accepted principle 
of research management requiring longer term financing to promote 
stability over the end of the fiscal year, and were financed for a 
number of months beyond the end of the fiscal year. In 1954-55 it 
was determined to return them to an annual basis. In shifting to 
the new procedure the object class breakdown indicates an apparent 
increase under each of these classifications. However, if the same 
situation were reviewed on an expenditure basis, these increases would 
be eliminated and a truer picture would be shown. That will take 
care of the bulk of the increase. In addition to that—— 

Mr. Wieateswortu. Why would not they show? 

Mr. Epwarps. The table you are looking at is on an obligation basis. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. I understand. 

Mr. Epwarps. In addition the moneys that support the laboratories 
concerned were made available in the form of project orders which 
were reflected as obligations in prior years. The table you have re- 
flects a distribution of only the new obligation authority for each 
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of the years. Now that the laboratories have been brought back to 
an annual basis, it is necessary to make a redistribution to cover them 
for a full year’s operation out of currently available moneys. In addi- 
tion to the shifts I just mentioned, there is an increase of $9,400,000 in 
the Navy’s request covering the entire research and development pro- 
gram. This increase is within the Department of Defense policy of 
maintaining the research and development program at a level, but 
it does represent a redistribution between the three services. I be- 
lieve Mr. Quarles referred to this level budget in his statement. 


NAVY'S SHARE OF OVERALL DEFENSE FUNDS 


Mr. WiaGLEsworrH. You mean that in 1956 the Navy is going to 
get a little larger slice of the funds made available for the “Defense 
Department as a whole than it did in 1955? 

Admiral Furru. It is the same amount as allocated in 1955, but 
the difference there was reflected by the reduction which we had in 
our request for funds in 1955. We are asking for the same total 
of funds for 1956 as we asked for in 1955; so we are at the same level, 
actually. 

Mr. Wieeiesworrn. I do not understand that, Admiral. In fact, 
did not the Secretary tell us that the enw was $9.4 million more, 
and in fiscal 1956 the amount of $431,933,000 shows an increase of 
approximately $9.4 million over the amount available for fiscal year 
1955% How does that square with your statement, as I understood it, 
that you are not asking for a dollar more in 1956 than you had in 
1955 % 

Mr. EpwaArps. No, sir; we are not asking for any more in 1956 than 
we asked for in 1955. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That is a different question. 

Mr. Epwarps. We are asking for $9.4 million more than was 
appropriated. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. That is a different question. As one member 
of this committee I am not interested in what you asked for a year 
ago. I am interested in what you actually got and utilized. On 
either of those bases, you are requesting considerably more than you 
had available in fiseal 1955. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir, $9.4 million, under Mr. Quarles or rather 
the Department of Defense policy of keeping the esearch and de- 
velopment program at a specific level, neither going up nor down 
if it can be avoided. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Will you read my question ? 

(The question referred to was read as follows: “You mean in 1956 
the Navy is going to get a little larger slice of the funds made avail- 
able for the Defense Department as a whole than it did in 1955?”) 

Admiral Furrn: The answer to that is “Yes,” in terms of dollars, 
but “No,” in terms of percentage of the total moneys asked for by the 
Department of Defense for research and development. We had a 
program total established by the Defense Department for each of the 
three services as a guideline and given to us by Mr. Quarles. As far 
as the proportion or division between the three services is concerned, 
it held for 1955 and 1956. The Navy’s part of the total was the same 
for each of those years. It does mean more in money. 
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Mr. Wiceitesworrn. I was examining the apparent increase all 
along the line on page 6 of the green sheets and I understood I was 
given as a partial explanation of that as an increase in funds for the 
Navy, that that increase did not increase the total funds available for 
the Department of Defense as a whole, that, as a matter of policy, we 
are trying to keep that overall figure more or less level. If we have 
X dollars available for the 3 branches and give the Navy 9 or 10 mil- 
lion more this year than you did last year, it would seem to follow 
that the other branches must receive a corresponding reduction. 

Admiral Furrn. I think perhaps the easiest way to explain that is 
that each of the military services last year received a cut of roughly 
2 percent when the final bill was reported out. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Whether there was a cut or was not a cut, you 
received so much money to work with. 

Admiral Furrn. Yes. 

Mr. WiccLteswortn. That is what I am interested in—a comparison 
with this fund. 

Admiral Furrn. There is an increase of $9.4 million requested for 
the Navy Department over the amounts received for 1955. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. Which represents a slightly larger share of 
the total available for the three services. 

Admiral Furrn. Yes, sir; it would. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Suepparp. We will insert pages 2 through page 10, inclusive, 
of the justifications. 


(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


The research and development program of the Navy, like the heart and blood 
of the human being, is the source of its strength, its continued growth, and its 
functional superiority. As the most highly mechanized or technologically de- 
veloped fighting force in the world, the United States Navy is completely depend- 
ent upon scientific and technical progress for the military efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of its weapons, equipment, and operational techniques. The research 
and development program of the Navy is necessarily broad in its scope since it 
must service the wide variety of operational missions of the Navy. 

Naval aircraft missions include the relatively low speed, low altitude search 
and attack capabilities of antisubmarine warfare; the high and low altitude, 
high speed detection, interception, and destruction of enemy aircraft; and such 
other problems as aerial mine laying, patrol, convoy protection, and amphibious 
air cover. The missions of our surface craft and undersea craft also vary 
vreatly and again include a number of different operational requirements. 
Coupled with these widely varying missions is the inherent naval problem posed 
hy the sea and the environmental conditions above it and beneath its surface. 
These all combine into the difficult problem of satisfactorily developing weapons 
and equipment to operate in aircraft, and aboard surface ships and submarines, 
in widely varying temperatures and all kinds of weather, and under the peculiar 
conditions posed by the operational medium itself. 

Organizationally, the Navy's research and development program is conducted 
ina manner comparable to the system employed by many of the larger industrial 
corporations. For example, one major corporation is divided into a number of 
separate divisions, each responsible for a specific class of products. All products 
are closely related in their basic nature, but are distinctive in their end use. 
Each division has its own laboratory for the conduct of applied research and 
development concerned with its particular field of endeavor. The corporation 
itself operates a general purpose laboratory concerned with research on a much 
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incader base in support of all of the division programs as a whole. Similarly, 
each of the Navy bureaus and the Marine Corps have been assigned a precise 
segment of the Navy’s total operational mission and is held responsible for 
its effective conduct including the conduct of research and development projects 
to satisfy the particular requirements of its functional tasks. The Office of 
Naval Research conducts the broad supporting research for the Navy as a whole 
and provides the link which ties the various functional programs together. 

Control of the “navywide” program, using the term not in its restrictive sense 
but rather in the sense of guidance toward known objectives, is vested in the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Air). The Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(Air) is aided in carrying out this responsibility by the Chief of Naval Opera. 
tions who establishes the military requirements for desired end objectives of 
the program and who reviews the progress of the program toward accom. 
plishing such objectives. The Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Air) is also 
aided by the Chief of Naval Research who has the responsibility for the 
technical coordination of the Navy’s entire research and development pro. 
gram. Or in other terms it is the responsibility of the Chief of Naval Re 
search to insure that the research and development conducted is scientifically 
and technically feasible, economically practical, and is headed toward ulti- 
mate attainment of the basic military objectives in the shortest time prac- 
ticable within the bounds of the available funds, facilities, and manpower. 

The funds requested under this appropriation are the result of an estimating 
process that is a mixture of the exact and of the best estimate possible. Research 
and development basically is an investigation into the unknown and as such does 
not lend itself to the exact cost estimating processes common to procurement 
and other hardware appropriations. In general, there is almost no limit to the 
amount of funds that could be expended profitably on research and develop- 
ment. With the application of more money, manpower, and facilities to 
research and development, the return on the investment measured in terms 
of attainment of the desired results and time elapsed would increase. However, 
it is equally sure that the cost of achieving such results would also increase 
greatly. Consequently, in establishing the budget for this program, it is first 
necessary to determine the military problems that require solution, the time 
available as limited by military necessity, and the research and development 
work necessary to meet such requirements. Then the projects must be priced 
by means of contractors’ estimates in some cases, estimates of costs prepared 
by the Navy laboratories in others, and in some by merely indicating in terms of 
dollars the level of effort that is reasonable within the exigencies of the military 
objective to be met. The total costs arrived at in this manner, then under normal 
conditions must be reviewed, reworked, and reduced in cost and scope to be 
brought into balance with the other programs of the Navy and the limitations 
of the national economy. The funds requested under this appropriation have 
been subjected to this process and will provide the most research and develop- 
ment work in the most critical areas of military necessity within the limitations 
of the funds that can be used for this purpose. 

The estimated costs for employee insurance are commingled with other program 
costs in this appropriation. It is estimated that the Navy’s share of the premiums 
for this program will approximate $349,000 in fiscal year 1955 and $414,000 in 
fiscal year 1956. These estimates were based on 90 percent participation of all 
employees computed on the weighted average rate of $5,900 per employee for 
both years. Thus, in fiscal year 1955, 90 percent of 23,844.9 man-years at $19.50 
per employee for five-sixths of a year totals $349,000; and in fiscal year 1956, 
oo of 23,601.8 man-years at $19.50 per employee for a full year totals 
$414,000. 
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Summary of obligational authority by budget activity 


i | Difference 
fa | fy Bx _(plus or 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year | minus), fiscal 
Budget activity 1954 obliga- 1955 esti- 1956 esti- year 1956 


| tions | mate mate | compared 
| | with fiscal 
| year 1955 


ee —- i _ ~ -—-| -—— — - _ —-— 
—_— 





Avisilell...-Eetcadiosnatiantonsas __...------.-| $185, 284,318 | $171, 943,000 | $165, 144,000 | —$6, 799, 000 
Ships... -ncceccascose<-- état ae | 52, 534, 215 65, 938, 300 | 76, 346,000 | 4-10, 407, 700 
CnaRAOG. tba d haiglnettnn bcs ae : | 116,078,920 | 120,971,400 | 122,749,000 | +1,777,600 
Medi 5 «rae diego sk tedesnese dscns z 3, 946, 267 | 4, 266, 200 | 4, 500, 000 +233, 800 
Civil engineering... - - = 2, 937, O82 3, 158, 200 | 3, 296, 000 | -+137, 800 
SUpPhy -<ns~ dee g sb ach tins eenns baleen te 657, 219 679, 200 840, 000 +160, 800 
Naval personnel. - ...-- radi coaeaeainnl 458, 585 437, 200 550, 000 +112, 800 
Marth Gh iss to castenniesan | 1, 883, 655 1, 940, 000 5, 075, 000 +3, 135, 000 
Neil Set nh do fattiens sce ceebieneadaen 49, 566, 708 53, 199, 159 53, 433, 000 | +233, 841 

Obligational authority. -_-......--...-- 413, 346, 969 422, 532, 659 431,933,000 | +9, 400, 341 


Less: Obligations to be incurred in subsequent 
FOND nimeennenablenetsncibe vedi diroawe ee | 5,000,000 | 5, 000, 000 |. 





bc cninalaantelasanaielidaaiel a accra eae te cet acacia, 
Obligations against current year funds__- ----| 413, 346, 969 | 417, 532,659 | 426, 933,000 |; +9, 400 341 
Add: Obligations against prior year authority --_|_...........__|..--.-------- 5,000,000 | +5, 000, 000 





Total obligations payable from appro- 
DERIGNG TGR, eciidnnnccensbetinncsesds 1 413, 346, 969 | 2 417, 532, 659 431, 933, oe +14, 400, 341 








1 Includes net comparative transfers of $413,346,969, 
1 Excludes net comparative transfers of $6,492,000. 


1955 OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Suepparp. I note from the table on page 5 that the details 
reflected appear to agree with the printed bill as to 1956; but, for 1955, 
they seem to be $5 million more than the comparable figure on page 
180 of the bill. What is the discrepancy and why do you show this 
breakdown differently ? 

Mr. Epwarps. The $5 million difference represents a plan to further 
refine the budget presentation to the committee. If you will note that 
in 1956 there is an item of $5 million carried into that year as 
available funds from 1955 and at the end of the same year there is 
$5 million carried forward into 1957. However, in 1954, because of 
the consolidation of all of the appropriations into one, and the reap- 
propriation of roughly $8 million which became a part of the 1955 
program, there was no unobligated balance that could be shown 
brought forward. When the budget was presented, it was decided it 
would make more sense to show Research and Developments’ true 
requirements for 1955 in this interim period and compare them with 
the requirements shown for 1956, rather than to try to account for 
this $5 million project by project all the way through the justifications. 

As was said last year, 1t is hoped that next year the need for these 
changes will be gone and we will be able to present to you the full 
picture of research and development without any confusing compli- 
cations, 

Mr. Sueprparp. When you say “next year,” what do you mean? 

Mr. Epwarps. In the 1957 budget. 

Mr. Suerparp. I hope you attain that and save a lot of mental 
strain and effort. 

Admiral Furrn. You notice the $5 million shown as being carried 
over into 1956 and also shown as an unobligated balance which is to be 
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carried forward into 1957. So the net is zero. You get a credit of $j 
million and a debit of $5 million. 


Navan REsEARCH 


Mr. Suerrarp. Now, Admiral, you have direct control over activity 
No. 9. 

Admiral Furrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sureprarp. And you consider this is the master activity, mean- 
ing by that the activity upon which all of your other activities become 
intercoordinated, and I think it would be advisable if we pick up 
activity No. 9 at this point and then, when we have completed activity 
No. 9, we will go to activity No. 1. 

In my discussion with you fits yesterday, you stated you had some 
pictures on the subject-matter which you would like to expose to the 
committee, because they would have a clarifying effect upon activity 
No. 9 and the procedures that will follow. 

Admiral Furrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If you will proceed first with your pictures, we will 
then pick up activity 9 in detail. 

Admiral Furru. Mr. Chairman, in my statement vesterday, I told 
you that the Navy was very much interested in increasing the speed 
of conc entrating forces on beachheads during an amphibious opera- 
tion. This is to defeat the mass destruction potential of atomic 
weapons by dispersing our ships, and then bringing the landing forces 
together : as mapiy as possible. 

Y esterday I showed you the : approach which we are taking on air 
vehicles by showing you some unconventional ty pes of aircr aft. This 
morning I would like to show you what we are going to do in the way 
of landing craft. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When you say “dispersal” and then “reassemblage,” 
what do you mean ? 

Admiral Furru. The task force ships are well dispersed and then 
the landing force is concentrated on the beach to get a showing of 
strength. This presents quite a dilemma. On the one hand, you want 
to disperse the forces to defeat the mass destruction potential of nuclear 
weapons; on the other hand, military operations demand the concentra- 
tion of forces at the right time and the right place as rapidly as 
possible, 

HYDROFOIL 


We have been very much interested for the past 5 years in the 
hydrofoil, and we have been studying all aspects of the hydrofoil 
hydrodynamics of the hydrofoil itself, the control problems, thi 
optimum configurations to use, and the limitations and capabilities of 
the hydrofoil concept. 

At the end of calendar year 1954, we had accumul: ited enough dats 
and in a useful form that they could be used by engineers to predict 
the operational charac teristics of hydrofoil craft up to, roughly, 50 
tons in size. 

For a small personnel landing craft with a conventional power- 
plant, the speed is very low. With the hydrofoil added and a slight 
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increase in horsepower, you can increase the speed of this boat very 
materially. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Furru. This work is being done jointly by the Office of 
Naval Research and the Bureau of Ships. 

We also are very much interested in a new type of underwater 
veapon which we are developing jointly with the Bureau of Ordnance. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESEARCHLE AND DEVELOPMENT EQUIPMENT FOR TRAINING 


Admiral Furrnu. We have been talking a lot during the past 2 days 
about equipment; but the equipment we use in the Navy is only as 
good as the people we have to operate and maintain that equipment. 
And one of the areas in which we do research and development is in 
the field of training. Recently we have developed some new training 
equipment for the Army. The Army had a need for a training device 
for mortars. There are three real needs expressed for this training 
device. One, you need something that is inexpensive; you need some- 
thing that simulates the actual flight of the mortar projectile; and 
you need something that will not cause barrel erosion and wear out 
the barrel. We were able to develop a small device which meets those 
requirements. The device consists primarily of an adapter with an 
adjustable collar which will fit any size mortar barrel used by the Army 
or Marines. 

DART 


Then we have a projectile or dart made out of plastic nylon which 
is capable of containing a .22 blank cartridge which will fire on con- 
tact tomark the point where the projec tile lands. 

Ve also have prepared firing tables which are comparable to the 
regular firing tables for the mortar, so that the mortar man gains 
experience and training in the use of range tables. 

This adapter will cost about $1 per barrel—$1 for the adapter de- 
vice. These small projectiles can be built in quantity for less than 
| cent apiece. Compare those prices to the prices of just the charges 
for firing dummy projectiles; they run from 69 cents to $4 per projec- 
tile. Soit means we can fire many, many of these 

Mr. Siterrarp. What was the total cost of this? 

Admiral Furru. It will be less than 1 cent. We expect in quantities 
it will be seven-tenths of a cent for the dart itself and $1 for the barrel, 
compared to a cost for firing dummy charges which range from 69 
cents for the smaller to $4 for the larger. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. The actual price for the finished product is what 
51.20 2 

Admiral Furrn. No; seven-tenths of a cent. 

Mr. Suepparp. I mean your whole objec t—the cost of the whole fin- 
ished object which you have in your hand. 

Admiral Furtn. That is the cost of the dart that you fire. The 
tube costs a dollar. Once you get the tube, you can fire thousands of 
these darts. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What will the dart cost you ? 


59136—55—— 64 
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Admiral Furru. Seven-tenths of 1 cent. This dart is made of 
nylon. 

Mr. Suerparp. Are you extruding those points? How are you mak- 
ing your metal points? Your metal point alone would cost more than 
that ? 

Admiral Furru. No, sir. That is the estimate. That is the remark- 
able thing about this. You save all the barrel corrosion. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I can understand the operational factor. I still do 
not understand why they would be so cheap. 

Captain Coates. That would be die cast, the metal part. 

Admiral Furrn. So is the nylon. This is fired with compressed 
air. Youcan adjust the air pressure. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And there is no machining necessary at all on the 
head ? 

Admiral Furru. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You must have some pretty good die casters. 


HEDGEHOG 


Admiral Furru. One of our primary antisubmarine weapons is 
the hedgehog. A dummy projectile loaded with plaster weighs the 
same as the operational round and takes up the same space as the 
operational round. They weigh 69 pounds and they cost $60 apiece. 

The ships are limited in the number they can fire for the same 
reasons as the mortar; but there is one additional restriction—abroad 
ship you have only a limited space for carrying projectiles, so you 
are limited to somewhere in the order of 50 to 100 training shots per 
year. The average pattern of a hedgehog is 24 projectiles. If you 
‘an only shoot 100 during a year, the crews are limited to shooting 
single shots on each run on a target. 

We approached this problem in the same fashion we approached 
the mortar problem, and we have designed a small hedgehog pro- 
jectile which will be fired from an adapter in the regular operational 
mount, using the regular firing circuit. It has its own self-contained 
charge. It has a water-activated, contact-detonated fuse which will 
explode when it hits the submarine—just detonating with enough 
noise to hear the shot. It also has a dye marker to indicate where it 
enters the water. The estimate is that against the cost of $69 for 
the present training projectile, we will be able, in lots of 5,000, to 
build these small training projectiles for $3 apiece. We will be able 
to carry enough aboard a ship to fire full salvos, and we should, there- 
fore, have much better training of our hedgehog crews. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is that made of a plastic material ? 

Admiral Furrn. Yes, at the present time. What I have here is 
just a model. We do not know what the final material may be. 
This is plastic, 

HIGH TEMPERATURE METALS 


Several years ago we er to you about high temperature metals. 


The efficiency of gas turbines depends upon the operating tempera- 
tures of the gases, and efforts are being directed towards the develop- 
ment of higher temperature resistant metals with strength character- 
istics necessary for gas turbines. 
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In 1946 the maximum temperature at which metals with a nickel 
base or a cobalt base alloy could operate was at a temperature of about 
1,400° F. At the present time we have increased these Sexaper atures 
to rovghly 1,650° F. for the same operating pressure of 25,000 pounds 
per square inch, which is required with these materials. 

In the last 2 years we have brought forth some new alloys. We 
have brought out molybdenum alloys which, at 2,000° F. display all 
the strength characteristics necessary for turbines; that is an increase 
of 400°. 

There is every indication that this curve [indicating] will probably 
continue still further and give us the required strength properties 
up to 2,400° F. 

CERMETS 


We have also developed some chromium-boride cermets. This is a 
combination of ceramics and metals. Here again we have increased 
the working temperatures. The strength characteristics of the cermet 
will be adequate when in the order of 15,000 pounds per square inch. 
They meet these requirements out to 2.1002 F., and there is every 
indication of their going to higher temperatures. 

Mr. Suepparp. What increase have you made through research ? 

Admiral Furru. It is the increase in the temperature of 400°. That 

‘ill increase the efficiency of a gas engine by a factor of X. We do 
n a know what X is because we have not. yet had a chance to measure it. 

Dr. Prorr. The efficiency of running a heat engine depends directly 
upon the temperature difference between the hottest and the coldest 
parts, so if you are operating a machine and the difference in tem- 
perature is 2,000° and you shove it up 400°, there is a gain of up to 
about 20 percent. It may actually be only a 10- percent increase, be- 
cause we never get in practice the theoretical maximum, but it will 
be substantial. You are always fighting for more and more efficient 
engines. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In laymen’s language, what you have succeeded 
in accomplishing to the degree expressed on the chart is a British ther- 
mal unit resistance in metal exe eeding that which you have had be- 
fore, from any other point of view? 


COATINGS FOR MOLYBDENUM ALLOYS 


Admiral Furrn. It will handle more British thermal units. 

We have developed oxide coatings for the molybdenum alloys. One 
large gas-turbine manufacturer is actually trying this new alloy for his 
turbines. He is making his turbine buckets and guide vanes out of 
oxide-coated moly! denum. 

This [indicating] is a molybdenum vane with an oxide coating. 
This [indicating] is an example of a cermet. This is a bucket t {indi- 
cating] for a small gas turbine. We hope that these new alloys will 
result 1 in our getting much more efficient gas turbines. We are look- 
ing particularly to the future when we must have higher altitudes for 
aircraft ; it will be in the turborocket type of motor that this material 
should find use, 

I have one more chart here which is classified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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LIGHTWEIGHT GEIGER COUN'TER 


Admiral Furrnu. I have one other little gadget here. 

There has been a need expressed by the Civil Defense people and 
some of the military services for a very inexpensive, lightweight 
Geiger counter that could indicate radiation in an area. We 
have a rather cute little device here. It is in an ordinary flashlight 
case, It contains a little buzzer, operated from a little flashlight bat- 
tery, a transformer, a Geiger cell, and a neon lamp. When you turn 
the switch on and bring a source of radiation near the counter, you 
can see the neon tube flash. This little meter will operate with 1 
flash per second for 10 milliroentgens. At 1 roentgen the light just 
glows faintly, and at 5 roentgens ‘it sti ays lighted all the time. It is 
very inexpensive. It could be built for about $1.50 each. It should 
be very useful for troops in the field, and particularly for civil de- 
fense. It can be made to fit into an ordinary cigarette container. 

Now, that is all that we have at the moment. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We will now take up the details on activity No. 9, 

“Naval research,” appearing on page 106 of the justifications. 

The estimate for 1955 was $5: 3,199,159. The estimate for 1956 is 
$53,433,000. This reflects a net increase of $233,841. 

Admiral Furru. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 













Mr. Suerrarnv. We will start with item 9—A, “Aircraft and related 
equipment.” The estimate for 1955 was $2,533,000. The estimate for 
1956 is $2,773,000. This shows an increase of $240,000. 

Admiral Furrn. The increase can be attributed primarily to a 
transfer of some $63,000 worth of training equipment from one of 
the other activities, or subactivities; namely, item 9-G, “Other equip- 
ment.” 

The balance is an increase for nuclear power development of roughly 
$200,000. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Have we been in that production field heretofore 
to the extent that we have a comparable unit cost figure ¢ 
Admiral Furru. Not for a unit cost; no. 























GUIDED MISSILES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 








Mr. Srepparp. We will take up the item, 9-B, “Guided missiles and 
related equipment. 

The estimate for 1955 was $1,096,000. The estimate for 1956 is 
$1,073,000. This reflects a decrease of $23,000. 

Admiral Furru. We are cutting acre on our missile-control re- 
search by the amount of $37,000, and we are increasing our research 
on new solid propellant fuel by $14,000, which gives us a net decrease 
of $23.000. 












SHIPS AND SMALL CRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Surrrarpv. We will take up the next item, 9C, “Ships and small 
craft and related equipment.” 
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The estimate for 1955 was $4,194,659. The estimate for 1956 is 
$4.269,000. This reflects an increase of $74. 341. 

Admiral Furrn. We are decreasing our work in the hydrofoil field 
by $50,000. The work is gradually being transferred to the Bureau 
of Ships. We have a number of miscellaneous small projects in this 
particular category which we are decreasing by $50,659. 

We are increasing our effort in submarine target information for 
fire control by $25 000, and we are increasing our detection by acoustic 


measurements by 3160, 000, which gives a net change of $7 4s 341. 


PROJECTS FOR WHICH 1956 FUNDS ARE NOT REQUESTED 


Mr, Suerparp. Item 9D is “Combat and support vehicles and re- 
lated equipment,” for which there is no request. 

Item 9E is for “Artillery and other weapons and related equipment,” 
for which there is no request. 

How does it happen that we have dropped those two requirements ¢ 

Admiral Furru. We have not dropped them, sir. We have never 
worked in those fields. They are fields which are primarily for the 
Army. 

AMMUNITION AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. We will now take up 9—-F, “Ammunition and related 
equipment.” ‘The request in 1955 was for $527,000. The estimate for 
1956 is $557,000. This shown an increase of $30,000. 

Admiral Furr. We are increasing our work in explosive waves by 
$50,000, and we are decreasing our efforts in the physical chemistry 
of detonation and explosion by $20,000, which makes a net alteration 


of plus $30,000. 
OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sureprarp. We will now take up item 9-G, “Other equipment.” 
The estimate for 1955 was $8,229,000. The estimate for 1956 is 
$7,682,000. ‘This shows a decrease of $547,000. 

I wish that you would define “Other equipment.” 

Admiral Furrs. Yes. 

Other equipment as defined by the directive of the Department of 
Defense, is as follows: 

For research and development of complete equipments other than those 
equipments separately accounted for under other budget activities/programs. 

Includes such items of other equipment as communications equipment (in- 
cluding wire, wireless, optical, audible, intelligence, and security communica- 
tions equipment), railroad, materials handling, construction, training, shop and 
utilities, printing and reproduction, photographic, medical, meteorological, or- 
canization and personal equipment, subsistence, protective clothing and equip- 
ment and similar complete items of equipment. Includes integral components 
und equipment related to such other equipments. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, this is more or less of a miscella- 
neous category from the definition that you have given / 

Admiral Furrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What occurred in the operation that cause the re- 
duction of $547,000 ? 

Admiral Fu rTH. I have already mentioned to you the transfer of 
the $63,000 worth of training equipment from this category to “Air- 
craft and rotetod equipment.” 
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We also have transferred $185,000 worth of long-range submarine 
detection system work to the Bureau of Ships. 

We have also transferred $300,000 worth of training equipment to 
the “Military sciences” category. The net change is $547,000. 

All work is still going on under ONR with the exception of the 
$185,000, which work is ‘being picked up by the Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. SHEPP: aARD. In other w ords, this reduction of $547,000 does not 
reflect a discontinuance of work as such; it merely reflects transfer of 
functions to other departments to absorb to the extent of $547,000? 

Admiral Furrsa. Or within our own activities; correct. 


MILITARY SCIENCES 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will now take up item 9-H, “Military sciences.” 

ro estimate for 1955 was $31,342,500. The estimate for 1956 is 
$31,921,000. This shows an increase of $578,500. 

This is a very heavy item. I wish that you would explain whut 
military sciences is, and why the incr ease. 

Admiral Furru. Military sciences is for studies of all types as 
distinguished from development of equipment or related components. 
This is where we classify our basic research. This is where we finance 
studies to acquire fundamental knowledge in any area. We want 
to acquire fundamental knowledge which will have application to 
the solution of development problems; from these studies we hope 
to develop techniques and skills for which there will be military 
requirements. 

We cover materials and general components; we cover general 
sciences, personnel and training, medical sciences, intelligence, plan- 
ning, doctrines and techniques, and all other military sciences. This 
is our real basic research program. 

Mr. Suerparp. This is a field, I presume, where, along with other 
expenditures, you would be issuing contracts for research work to 
institutions and so forth; is that correct ? 

Admiral Furrn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. But you do not go into the development of the 
findings ? 

Admiral Furr. No. 

Mr. Sueprarb. As far as this appropriation is concerned ? 

Admiral Furra. No. We senile develop the new techniques, or 
technology, or we demonstrate the new techniques or technology. We 
do not go beyond the point of demonstrating the application of new 
knowledge. 

Mr. Suepranp. You referred to the training aspect. What is the 
status of the training that has resulted from the $31,342,500 that you 
had for 1955? 

Admiral Furrn. Well, there are some 400 projects. 

Mr. SHepparp. Just give me a general concept of what you do 
the training program without going into too much detail. 

Admiral Furru. We are doing a study of training effectiveness in 
the amount of $100,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Training effectiveness in what? 

Admiral Furrn. The effectiveness of the method of training person- 
nel and improving the method of training personnel. 
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We have a problem on human engineering. This is the application 
of the new human engineering principles to training services, and 
particularly with regard to the design of equipments, which are de- 
signed in such a fashion that the man is properly related to the 
equipment which he must operate. 

In other words, man is in his proper environment. 

Mr. SuepparD. What is the purpose of getting the man adapted 
to the job? 

Admiral Furtn. To make the equipment provide you with all the 
information which it is capable of, so you can fight a more effective 
war. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it felt in your Department that because of the 
complexity of the equipment it is essential that the training program 
be accentuated ? 

Admiral Furtu. Very definitely. The complexity of the equip- 
ment is increasing, and more and more functions are demanded of 
the equipment as the speeds of the aircraft and guided missiles in- 
crease. The time that you have available to solve a problem and to 
counteract an enemy’s efforts is very short. Therefore, to solve these 
problems quicker, you have to have more complex equipment, and 
the more complex the equipment, the more the man has to be trained— 
not only to keep the equipment in operation, but to maintain it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, the speed that an individual is 
exposed to is so fast that you have to supplement his natural ability 
with mechanical devices, and in this program you determine the line 
of demarcation between one and the other; is that correct? 

Admiral Furrn. That is correct. 

Mr. SxHepParp. Pick out another one. 


SIMULATORS 


Admiral Furr. The pilot and crew training for aircraft. We 
think we will spend $2,243,000 this year in trying to find methods 
and means of training pilots and crews by simulators, and cut down 
the time they are actually engaged in flying aircraft. It will not 
only cost much less to do that type of training, but we will not expose 
the crew and the pilots to the hazards of flying. Also, we can fly 
these simulators in all kinds of weather and 24 hours around the 
clock, if necessary. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And I assume that a simulator would not cost as 
much as it would cost to crack up an airplane? 

Admiral Furtn. That is correct. Once you develop one, it costs 
much less, 

Mr. Suepparp. This is the same formula of concept we started out 
with several years ago when we went into the mockup operation ? 

Admiral Furrn. Yes, sir. 

Your simulator is a mockup, and it reproduces quite accurately 
the characteristics of that particular airplane that you are interested 
in—the flight characteristics. 

Mr. Suerprarp. And you have to modify the simulators in order 
to keep abreast of the developments that are coming out scientifically 
from time to time? 

Admiral Furrn. You must change the simulator every time you 
change the flight characteristics of an airplane. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Is there any other pertinent factor that might cam 
to do with your training program, because to me that is pretty ex 
pressive of the whole situation. 

Admiral Furtn. The general aircraft instrumentation program, 
for ex cample, would come under it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You told us that you had reduced the number of 
gadgets. Would that be part of the finding emanating from this 
research ? 

Admiral Furru. Yes, sir. 


OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Suerparp. We will take up item 91, “Operation and manage- 
ment of facilities.” 

The estimate for 1955 was $5,277,000. The estimate for 1956 is 
$5,158,000. This reflects a decrease of $119,000. Why the decrease? 

Admiral Furru. During the last fiscal year the Naval Research 
Laboratory was authorized to construct a reactor. The construction 
funds took care of the actual building of the reactor, but the instru- 
mentation and the work associated with doing the studies and arriving 
at the specifications for such a reactor, was funded by the Office of 
Naval Research during 1955. That work is decreasing. Some is al- 
ready accomplished. ‘Our nuclear-reactor work will be reduced to 
$77,000 and the work on the controls of the reactor will be reduced 
to $42,000, making a net reduction of $119,000. This is not repetitive 
work. 


STATUS OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Sueprrarp. Taking into consideration the completeness of the 
budget activity No. 9, what percentage of the research and develop- 
ment program that w ill be reflected in funds from this budget activity 
would be considered those of completion, and those in st: itus of con- 
tinuity of research, and those that are new? 

Admiral Furru. We do not have the figures. We will get that 
information for you. 

Mr. Suerparp. I would like to have a table inserted in the record 
at this time if it would not create too much of a research problem. 

Mr. Epwarps. We have a bimonthly report showing all termina- 
tions. I can put that in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


BupbeGet AcTIVIry No. 9—NAVAL RESEARCH 


An analysis of the 1956 research and development program indicates: 
Percent of 
total dollars 
New work 
Continuing 
Completions 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Anprews. The first item under project 9 is a request for funds 
for aircraft and related equipment, $2,773,000 for the fiscal year 1956. 
Back on page 11, under activity No. 1, your first request is for 
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the project of “Aircraft and related equipment” in the amount of 
$96,050,000. What is the difference between those two programs? 
Each is headed, “Aircraft and related equipment.” 

Admiral Furru. Well, activity 1 is a program or activity, which 
is managed by the Bureau of Aeronautics. Activity 9 is an activity 
managed by the Office of Naval Research. 

Mr. Anprews. I understand that, but they are both labeled the 
same. Is there any duplication, or overlapping of effort ? 

Admiral Furru. No. There is no overlapping of effort. It is all 
one program. 


GUIDED MISSILES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. AnprEws. For instance, the next item under the activity is for 
guided missiles and related equipment. You — $1,073,000. 

For your second item under activity No. 1 you want $27 million 
for guided missiles and related equipment. 

I would like to be enlightened as to what is the difference between 
those two programs. The request is for the same project and there 
are different amounts of money. 

Admiral Furrs. All of our projects, navywide, have been divided 
up under these headings from A to H, inclusive. Each bureau has 
certain responsibilities, and each bureau takes a portion of that total 
program. 

For example, under “Aircraft and related equipment,” there appear 
requests for several bureaus, but it is all one program. ‘There is no 
duplication, but the work falls within the cognizance of that particu- 
lar bureau. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, this is the bureau’s portion of the 
total operation ¢ 

Admiral Furtu. That is right; the bureau’s portion of the entire 
operation. 

MILITARY SCIENCES 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. Do you have a list of the projects you expect 
to deal with under project 9H, “Military sciences” # 

Admiral Furrn. Yes, I have a list. Of course, the bulk of our work 
comes under that particular category, and there are roughly 200 proj- 
ects with changes in small amounts reflected in a large number of 
them. T can give you the major ones. 

Mr. Wiceresworru. Let me have a Jook at that list. 

Admiral Furr. I can give you the major project changes. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. I notice that this project is 60 percent of your 
entire request. In 1954 the request was $28,600,000, and it has in- 
creased to $31,800,000 in 1955 and to $31,900,000 for 1956. There is 
an increase of $578,500 compared with the current year. It is more 
than double the increase reflected for this budget activity as a whole. 

Admiral Furru. To begin with, $300,000 of that is merely a shift 
inemphasis from item No. 9G. 

Mr. WieeitesworrH. What does that mean? 

Admiral Furtu. That is no change in the program. Those proj- 
ects were in our program during 1955. 

Mr. Wiccresworrn. A transfer from project 9G, did you say? 

Admiral Furru. The total decrease in 9G is $547,000. 
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Mr. WicereswortH. You took $300,000 worth of work which you 
previously called other equipment and reclassified it under “Military 
sciences,” is that it? 

Admiral Furrn. That is correct; yes. The balance of the increas 
in military sciences can be attributed in small increments in a large 
number of projects. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. Are you saying to the committee that on a com- 
parable basis the amount requested for this project in 1956 is $278,500 
greater than in the fiscal year 1955? 

Admiral Furrs. That is correct. 


HUMAN ENGINEERING PROJECTS 


Mr. WiccGteswortH. Where are the human engineering projects 
that you mentioned tothechairman? I find these at the bottom of the 
last page of the list that you handed me. Is that the only one? 

Admiral Furtrn. Yes. 

Mr. Wiciteswortu. In other words, you would appear to have 3 
so-called human engineering projects, which call for an expenditure 
of $450,000 in 1956 as compared to $270,000 in 1955 and $154,000 in 
1954: 1 is entitled, “Training effectiveness”; 1 is entitled, “Training 
objectives,” and 1 is entitled, *Human engineering training problems.” 

What do those projects cover in terms that a nonexpert can under- 
stand, and why the increase from $270,000 to $500,000, that is con- 
templated in the fiscal year 1955? 

Dr. Prorzr. May I answer them one at a time? 

Studies in training effectiveness consists of the following sort of a 
problem—you will build, say, an operational flight trainer and you 
are always concerned whether that flight trainer actually trains a per- 
son. Does a person really increase his proficiency in flight by spend- 
ing 10 hours on the ground in a flight trainer? Are you prepared after 
he has spent 10 hours on the ground to gamble with his life and the 
airplane? You are always concerned with the basic problem—do 
training devices actually train, or do people learn how to use the 
training devices without ever learning to deal with the real animal’ 

Mr. Wictesworrn. It does not cost much money to find that out, 
does it? 

Dr. Priore. You want to do this on a variety of devices. You have 
the operational flight trainer. That is one device. You also have a 
submarine tactical trainer, which is another device. On any device 
that is very expensive and is built to train a great number of people, 
you are going to have to pay for this type of evaluation of your train- 
ing devices and methods. 

The next one is in identifying and analyzing training objectives. 
There again, before you start building any training device you al- 
ways try to determine what you are trying to train for. 

Take, for example, an operational flight trainer. Are you trying, 
in this specific operational flight trainer, to go through the preliminary 
flight training, or are you trying to train the person for an ASW 
attack, or for carrier operations? So you have to analyze and reach 
some agreement, and you use professional people. You have to get 
professional people, people trained in this sort of business, to help 
you identify precisely what you are trying to get the man to learn. 
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In our schools, through our long historical process, we know that 
in arithmetic the boys are trained how to add and subtract. With re- 
gard to these complex military sciences you have to find out what 
you are trying to teach. ' ‘ a. uo 

The third item, “Human engineering training problems,” is an 
overall situation where we are attempting to get the engineers who 
design military equipment to become aware of the fact that a human 
being is not 9 feet tall; that you have to put knobs where he can 
twist them; that you have to put indicators where his eyes can see 
them; that you cannot have a multiplicity of operations where he 
has to get on his back to twist a knob and at the same time read an in- 
dicator that is 5 feet off the floor. 

Now, you will find the engineers who design equipment are always 
under pressure to make the equipment small, or do something else, 
and they often forget that the human has to use the equipment. 

This sort of an activity involves the writing of handbooks that 
the design engineers can use to be aware of these problems. We have 
mechanical engineering handbooks so that we can look up items in it 
} and know what is the right thing to do, and as far as human engineer- 
ing is concerned, you have a similar situation. 

This is a comparatively new field. We have realized the importance 
of it actually since the war, not during the war. We had many opti- 
cal directive devices in such a position where a man could not keep 
his neck in the right position and use them. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We will stand adjourned until 1:25 o’clock. 


Mr. SuHepparp. The committee will come to order. 


AVIATION RESEARCH 


I understand, Admiral Harrison, you have an unclassified state- 
ment which can be placed in the record. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHeprarD. That may go in the record at this point. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Harrison. I am Rear Admiral Harrison, Deputy and 
Assistant Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics. It is the purpose of 
this statement to give you a general picture of what we in the 
Bureau of Aeronautics are doing in research and development to 
enhance our capabilities in the field of naval aviation. Any ques- 
tions you might desire to ask are welcomed, and if at any time during 
my brief talk you desire to interrupt, please feel free to do so. 

Our naval striking power is dependent to a great degree on the 
eflicient operations of our carrier task forces. Aviation research and 
development efforts are continuously pointed toward the prototyping 
and testing of more advanced aircraft, missiles, launching and recov- 
ery equipment, and associated components, such as fire-control sys- 
tems, electronic aids, and airborne safety and personnel equipment. 

Modern carrier aircraft not only must be able to fly as high and as 
| fast as their land-based counterparts, but also must have built into 
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them additional considerations inherent in carrier operations. They 
must be able to carry all modern war weapons. Results to date with 
our angled-deck carriers have been encouraging, and the Forrestal 
class carrier will be a large step forward in meeting increased prob- 
lems caused by the jet t and atomic era. Simultaneous landings and 
takeoffs, faster aircraft, and improved safety equipment all point 
toward more efficient carrier operations. The goal of our aviation 
research and development. is to contribute to “those concepts and 
equipments which will help us to keep control of the seas. The 
problems in this field are numerous, as you can well imagine, but 
the challenges are being successfully met, and we have confidence 
that United States naval aircraft will continue to be the best in the 
world. I will try to give you highlights and progress in the major 
R. & D. fields. 

Our major concern is naturally aircraft and missiles. One major 
objective in our aircraft program is the development of means to 
execute the aerial minelaying mission. ‘This is a particularly difficult 
task because minelaying inv ‘olves penetration of hostile areas such as 
harbors. Aircraft utilized as minelayers must have high speed at 
the lowest altitudes to evade enemy counteraction; they must have 
maneuverability and long range. To this end we have developed, 
and plan to test fly this spring, the XP6M-1 (Sea Master). This 
aircraft is a four-jet, swept-wing seaplane built by the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. This aircraft is well ahead of schedule and looks very 
promising. In event of war it could well be based in bays or lagoons 
near theaters of war and be supported by submarines or seaplane 
tenders. Two vertical fighters developed for the Navy by Lockheed 
and Convair have flown this past year. Upon completion of evalua- J 
tion, present plans are to select the more promising for development 
of new tactical concepts made possible by this novel kind of opera- 
tion. One of these aircraft has made vertical takeoffs, transitioned 
to level flight, snd returned to the vertical position for landing. | 

We also have under development the XF8U-1 day fighter. This | 
aircraft is capable of speeds well into the supersonic. It can be | 
operated from our modified carriers and the Forrestal class carriers, 
and will replace combat day fighters such as the present F9F-6 | 
Grumman series. 

In the attack field, the XA4D, the Skyhawk, is a single- place, 
high-performance, day-attack aircraft powered by : a single J65 engine, 
and capable of delivery of modern weapons. This aircraft is pres- 
ently undergoing carrier-suitability tests by the contractor. It is 
the result of determined efforts to reduce weight and complexity 
and still obtain an advanced high-performing aircraft. 

An interceptor aircraft curt rently being readied for the operating 
forces is the Douglas “Skyray,” the F4D, holder of the world’s 3-kilo- 
meter speed record. This is a supersonic modified-delta wing inter- | 
ceptor. The most recent additions to the fleet have been the FJ-3, a | 
new general purpose fighter, and the S2F, a single package antisub- | 
marine aircraft capable of operations from carrier and land bases. 

To launch and receive these heavier, faster aircraft much research | 
and development effort is being applied to catapults and launching J 
gear. The new steam catapults have been installed in three of our 
carriers where they are undergoing further operational tests. U Tt F 
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mately, these catapults will be installed in 12 of our carriers. Vigorous 
prosecution of the catapult development is mandatory if we are to 
accommodate aircraft anticipated in the near future. Similarly, de- 
velopment of high capacity arresting gear is a continuing problem. 

Superior powerplants, engine accessories, fuels, and lubricants are 
also needed for new aircraft. Greater speeds and higher altitudes 
versus limitations on size, weight, and fuel consumption present diffi- 
cult design problems. One major new project in this field is a turbo- 
jet engine development with advanced design characteristics which is 
a part of the joint air foree—Navy “10-year powerplant development 
program” already submitted to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Concerning our guided-missile efforts, we currently are working on 
several missiles. These missiles include a f: amily of air-to-air missiles, 
the “Sparrow” series, and the Regulus I and II which are surface-to 
surface missiles. The mission of the Sparrow missiles is to intercept 
and destroy high performance bombers and smaller aircraft. This 
missile, and pilot aircraft to carry them, are in production status. 

With our Regulus missiles we expect to increase naval bombardment 

ranges and achieve a good degree of accuracy. In our tests at Point 
iii economies have been realized by recovering the missile by means 
of control aircraft and landing gear att: ached to the missile itself. 
Regulus [ is now in production. 

Electronic developments include such items as air intercept and 
fire control radar, electronics countermeasures, reliable data communi- 
cations systems, ASW equipment and navigation and other electrical 
components. For example, one of our projects is a long-range naviga- 
tion system suitable for use by carrier attack aircraft. The system 
would also be applicable for antisubmarine search aircraft. 

We are not neglecting the field of flight and safety equipment for 
our pilots. Improved rafts, helmets, parachutes, oxygen equipment, 
and pressure suits are but a few of these items under development. 
Instrumentation programs for both helicopter and conventional air- 
craft are also being pursued. 

In summary, gentlemen, the Bureau of Aeronautics has tried to 
maintain a balanced program within the means allotted without 
neglecting any necessary development. The research and develop- 
ment fiscs al year 1956 estimate represents 8.8 percent of the overall 
Bureau budget. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We will pick up budget activity No. 1 reflected on 
page 11 of the regular justifications under the title “Aviation,” made 

up of 9 subheads, wherein your estimate for 1955 is reflected as $171,- 
43.000 and, in 1956, your estimate is $165,144,000. This reflects a 
total decrease or minus of $6,799,000, 


ATRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


We will pick up the first item 1A, “Aircraft and related equipment,” 
wherein your estimate is reflected as $100,754,000 for fiscal 1955 and 
your estimate for 1956 is $96,050,000. This reflects a decrease of 
$4,704,000. 

I would like to have you give the committee an explanation of the 
planned utilization of the funds requested for 1956, plus the reasons 
for the minus. 
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Admiral Harrison. Mr. Chairman, the reduction is explained as 
follows: Some of this reduction results from discontinuing or sus- 
pending projects and some from reducing the funding of certain 
projects during their final stages of development. The largest single 
project which is nearing its completion is the large seaplane. The 
funds required for this project are $12 million less in 1956 than in 
1955. 

Offsetting this reduction are increases amounting to $6,100,000 in 
the fiscal 1956 program for the new general purpose attack plane, and 
the airborne early warning airship. Other increases and decreases in 
smaller projects account for the balance. 

This budget subhead covers the research and development effort in 
piloted aircraft and related equipment, which includes not only air- 
frames themselves, but engines, integral aircraft communications, 
navigation, bombing and fire control equipment, weapons other than 
guns, and other equipment that is identifiable with piloted aircraft. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In evaluating the presentation before us in budget 
activity No. 1, this should not be confused with any other operation 
other than that of research and development ? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. This is the stage which follows after 
the Office of Naval Research exploration into the blue. Then the 
Chief of Naval Operations gives us the operational requirement and 
we implement it under this appropriation with research and develop- 
ment effort. 


GUIDED MISSILES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprrarp. Pick up activity 1-B, “Guided missiles and related 
equipment,” wherein the estimate for 1955 was $28,680,000, and in 
1956, the estimate is $27,963,000. This reflects a minus of $717,000. 

The same explanation is requested. 

Admiral Harrison. The explanation mentioning the projects should 
be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. Now the decrease in the two missiles you referred 
— what? In other words, why are you decreasing in that 
field 

Admiral Harrison. They have achieved greater maturity in their 
development. In other words, they are nearer final resolution of 
all the things that can be done. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Hence, you do not have to expend funds on them 
that you would have on others that have not arrived at that status! 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 


SHIPS AND SMALL CRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Pick up activity 1-C, “Ships and small craft and 
related equipment,” wherein your estimate for 1955 was $7,980,000 
and for 1956 you estimate you are going to require $6,025,000. This 
reflects a decrease of $1,955,000. 

What is the explanation, please ? 

Admiral Harrison. The XC11 steam catapult, and the Mark 7 ar- 
resting gear have passed substantially through the development stage 
and are being evaluated in operation on board certain of our aircraft 
carriers. 
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The reduction of $1,820,000 in those two programs accounts for most 
of the $1,950,000 decrease in this activity. 

Mr. SHepparp. Am I right in assuming the justification presently 
presented is very closely related to the explanation you gave of the new 
catapult situation in your regular presentation ? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. When is it contemplated you will reach an end in 
your research and development expenditures pertaining to the field 
we have just referred to? 

Admiral Harrison. Our ship installation material is absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of our present and future readiness; so 
that this particular project, as we get newer and better aircraft, may 
possibly increase in size. We have no end point. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, this is not anything you can set a 
predetermined end to insofar as research and development pertains; 
is that correct ? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. We must keep this project alive. 


PROJECTS FOR WHICH NO FUNDS ARE REQUESTED 


Mr. Suepparp. The next item 1D “Combat and. support vehicles 
and related equipment” is skipped, because there is no request. The 
same thing applies to 1E “Artillery and other weapons and related 
equipment.” 

AMMUNITION AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Pick up the next item, 1F, “Ammunition and related equipment,” 
wherein your estimate for 1955 is reflected as $495,000, and in 1956 
your estimate is $485,000, reflecting a decrease of $10,000. 

Admiral Harrison. A number of minor changes in projects in this 
activity results in this net reduction of $10,000. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Such as? 

Admiral Harrison, I have a list here which I can mention off the 
record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprparp. Pick up the next item, 1G, “Other equipment,” 
wherein your estimate for 1955 is reflected as $3,493,000 and in 1956, 
your estimate is $3,764,000. This shows a plus of $271,000. 

First, define other equipment and give an explanation for the in- 
crease. 

Admiral Harrison. The other equipment is the group of complete 
equipments that are related to naval aviation, but which are other 
than those separately accounted for in one of the other budget projects 
within this activity. The principal categories under this heading 
relate to personnel safety and aerological operations. For example, 
oxygen equipment; parachutes; safety belts, and various aerological 
things like radiosondes and visibility measuring equipment. The 
requested increase pertains primarily to a special requirement for 
forward area equipment. 
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MILITARY SCIENCES 


Mr. Suepparp., Pick up the next item LH, “Military sciences.” In 
1955 your estimate was $3,239,000 and, in 1956, your estimate is $3, 
056,000. This reflects a decrease of $183,000, 

What is the explanation, please? 

Admiral Harrison. The reduction in this activity is due essentially 
to the reduced amount required for the final stages of development of 
the integrated surface weather-observation system. 


OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Pick up the next item 11,.“Operation and manage- 
ment of facilities.” Your estimate in 1955 was $27,802,000 ; in 1956 it 
is $27,801,000, which shows an increase of $499,000. 

I would like to have you give us a brief explanation of your require- 
ments as expressed here, and why the increase. 

Admiral Harrison, This sum of money, which constitutes a rela- 
tively small percent of our total research and development operations, 
provides the operating cost for research and development facilities and 
is comparable generally to the station-operations cost we discussed 
earlier in the hearing. 

The increase of S199, OOO over 1955 provides $204,000 for the addi- 
tional cost of the first year of full-scale operation of the Naval Air 
‘Turbine Test Station at Trenton, and for a small increase in the num- 
ber of civilians to permit the reassignment of military personnel occu 
pying guard and fire-fighting billets to more appropriate military 
billets in fleet and training units. 


GUIDED MISSILES AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Suerpearp. Reverting back to 1B, “Guided missiles and related 
equipment,” and to guided missiles in particular, how do we stand 
presently in that field of operation—meaning by that how many have 
we available; how much is on a drawing-board status, and so forth? 

Admiral Harcuerr. Several, but I prefer my answer to be off of the 
record insofar as any further details are concerned. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Now addressing myself to the general amount re- 
quested in 1955 and 1956 which was reviewed earlier, and the obliga- 
tional authority in this total reflected at the bottom of page 11, | 
would like to ask this question: What are the estimated expenditures 
for 1955 and 1956 ¢ 

Captain Hirscu. The estimated expenditures for budget activity 
No. 1, “Aviation,” for fiscal year 1955 are $175,734,000, The estimated 
expenditures for fiscal year 1956 are $166,636,000. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are there any questions pertaining to budget activ- 
ity No. 1 “Aviation” ? 


AVIATION RESEARCH 


Mr. Anprews. Is this guided missile Sparrow now in production / 
Admiral Harcuer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Anprews. How accurate do you think it is, Admiral? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. I notice you state in the justifications that— 

The preponderant part of these funds is required to continue development proj- 
ects begun in prior years which promise successful conclusion. Small amounts 
are budgeted, however, for initiation of urgently needed projects designed to 
meet new tactical concepts, 

And your appropriation has gone down each year since 1954 from 
$185,284,318 in 1954 to your request for 1956 of $165,144,000. Does 
that mean that you are slowing down in this work of research and 
development in aviation ? 

Admiral Harrison. The research and development appropriation 
is part of an overall appropriation including all the different aspects 
of the things for which we are responsible. As an overall budget, we 
believe it is a good budget with a proper balancing of need, promise, 
and priority. 

It would be quite wrong for us, however, in an extremely dynamic 
technology in which we are engaged, to be at all complacent with our 
stage of development at any time; because the question of modernity 
is an intangible one which makes presumptions of what other people 
have and upon the degree to which we ourselves are exploiting what 
is available of science, invention, and industrial technology. In other 
words we could advisedly, in a much larger budgetary total overall, 
use more research and development money; but this is part of a bal- 
anced budget. 

Mr. Anprews. I take it from your statement that you are winding 
up or tying up some work that is already in progress, and you are not 
going into new fields in the future such as you have in the past? 

Admiral Harrison. We have a small number of new projects, Mr. 
Andrews, but most of the money is required in carrying worthwhile 
older projects to their completion. 

In all cases of research and development effort, the time span re- 
quired to bring a new project to complete fruition is many years. Such 
new projects are relatively small in number. If it takes 5 years to 
complete our projects, there would be one-fifth new projects each 
year, for example. 

(Discussion off the record :) 


OBLIGATIONS AND COMMITMENTS 


Mr. WiaceteswortnH. In budget Activity 1A “Aircraft and related 
equipment,” you have $100,754,000 for this current year. What is a 
recent obligation figure against that? 

Captain Hirscu. We do not have an obligation figure that speaks 
specifically to project 1A. Our accounting records are not set up at 
the present time to produce obligation data on an individual project 
— We do have the figures for the total program, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth. 

Mr. WiceLEswortH. How can you keep track of those things if you 
do not set up your accounts on that basis ? 

Captain Hirscu. The accounts will be set up for that, but have not 
~_ at the moment. I believe the Office of Naval Research can speak 
to that. 


59136—55——65 
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Mr. Epwarps. This is something I mentioned earlier this morning. 
This breakdown you see here is a brand new breakdown which was 
given to us about a month or two ago. We were ordered at that time 
to set up accounts as of July 1, 1955, to reflect this breakdown. How- 
ever, at this point we have no accounting system designed on this 
classification of accounts. All of the bureaus that will appear before 
you this afternoon have accounting systems designed on the basis of 
the budget as it was presented to you last year. 

As of July 1, 1955, the accounting system will be changed to reflect 
obligations on the basis of these new projects. 

Mr. WiccLteswortu. None of the figures on page 11 of the justifica- 
tions mean very much, do they 4 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. They are an actual listing of projects in 
our budget and are reclassified according to the directive we received. 
But we cannot give you an obligation figure as of this time, in the 
middle of the year. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. How can you estimate $100,754,000 for the cur- 
rent year unless you know what you have obligated and spent ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. That isanestimate. This isa list of individual proj- 
ects that are going to be carried out by the Bureau of Aeronautics this 
year, and that is the estimated amount they will put into it. The 
bottom line giving the grand total is the total available to the Bureau. 

This same problem will come up in all bureaus that will be here this 
afternoon. 

Captain Hirscn. I think our performance under the total activity 
would be a good reflection of the fulfillment of this program. 

Mr. Wicaieswortu. It reflects something, but it does not reflect 
very much detail. What is the obligation against the total? 

Captain Hrrscn. Of the $169,943,000 we plan to obligate this year, 
we have, as of January 31, obligated $91,755,000. In addition to these 
obligations we have commitments outstanding in the amount of $39,- 
367,000, or a total obligated and committed, as of January 31, of 
$131,122,000. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortn. You used an overall figure of $169 million. 

Captain Hirscua. That is correct. We have available for obliga- 
tion $171,943,000 ; but we plan that there will be an unobligated carry- 
over as of June 30, 1955, of $2 million. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. That is part of the $5 million carryover we 
discussed previously ? 

Captain Hirscn, Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What do you mean by “commitments” ? 

Captain Hirscu. Commitments are procurement papers in the 
hands of the contracting officer which give the specification, schedule, 
and all of the detail necessary for the contracting officer to negotiate 
or to complete a contract which would effect the obligation of the 
money. 

}UIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Wiacieswortnu. In project 1B “Guided missiles and related 
equipment,” I notice that work is contemplated on Sparrow I. Is that 
correct ? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. WieGiteswortH. When the witnesses were here on the appro- 
priation “Navy, military procurement,” they gave us a list of guided 
missiles classified as service missiles and evaluation missiles. Are 
those evaluation missiles distinct from the missiles included in this 
request ? 

Admiral Harrison. In general an evaluation item would be the 
result of a previous year’s research and development item. A produc- 
tion item would be next year’s production of something evaluated 
this year. 

Mr. Wieeiesworrnu. So that the classification “Evaluation mis- 
siles” would be distinct from and in addition to the classification 
“Research and development” ¢ 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLEswortu. In the breakdown under “Navy, military pro- 
curement,” we were given the number of Sparrow I’s they were going 
to procure as service missiles. There were no Sparrow L[’s, apparently, 
in the evaluation category. I understood that we had passed out of 
evaluation work and presumably, if research and development comes 
before that, it would have passed out of research and development. 

Admiral Harrison, Yes, sir. That would be normal, but in the 
case of Sparrow, we have a family of missiles. 

Under the second heading of evaluation missiles, there is an entry 
for Sparrow I-A missile. That is the sort of thing which is the result 
of research and development later than the research and development 
on the original Sparrow I missile. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Are you working on Sparrow I, Sparrow I-A, 
or Sparrow I something else ? 

Admiral Harrison. The research and development money asked for 
this year would not be on the service missile listed as Sparrow I in 
the other paper; it would be related to Sparrow I-A or successor 
missiles. 

Mr. WieciteswortH. When will your work on this model be com- 
pleted ¢ 

Admiral Harrison. The work on any service model, engineering- 
wise, is only fully complete when a successor model is ready to replace 
itin the inventory, We try to extend the life of our service types by 
new engineering effort to permit economies in the area of new pro- 
grams when justified by the state of technology. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. That means you are working on items in re- 
search and development on all service missiles ? 

Admiral Harrison. Not necessarily, Mr. Wigglesworth. There is 
improvement in the elements entering into these missiles, for example, 
the components of electronic systems. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. So that the service missile never passes out of 
the field of research and development. Is that what you are saying? 

Admiral Harrison, The formal funding of the missile as a unit 
often passes out in the last part of its service use; but the research 
and development effort of improving its components can continue 
under various other research and development hoadinas For exam- 
ple, the improvement of an electronics device for better producibility, 
which will then be incorporated in the service missile. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. What about the air-to-surface missile. Are 
you doing any work on that? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. Project 1-G, “Other equipment,” which reflects 
an increase of $271,000 over the current year: Is that work distinct 
from the work we talked about this morning under project 9 entitled 
“Other equipment” ? 

Admiral Harrtson, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicetxeswortu. Is the distinction that the work discussed this 
morning was in the field of basic research and that this is another 
type of research ? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. In general, we do our research and 
development effort in fields for which the operating requirement is 
firm, specified by the Chief of Naval Operations, ‘and the product is 
definitely usable for a specific application. For example, the safety 
equipment in here would be required for airplanes now in our pro- 
grams. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Under project 1-H, “Military sciences,” the 
request is for $3,056,000 in 1956, or a decrease of $183,000 compared 
with the current year. That, I assume, is also distinct from the work 
we discussed this morning under budget activity No. 9? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, Mr. Wigglesworth; this is a distinct type 
of effort. We have our own materials which we are working into 
definite applications in some of our end products. We also have our 
areas of aerology and photography which are distinct from activity 
No. 9. 

Mr. WiacLEswortH. Do you have any personnel projects or human 
engineer projects in this field ? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. 


OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Under project 1-I, “Operation and manage- 
ment of facilities,” you request $27,801,000, an increase of about half 
a million dollars over the current fiscal year. I did not understand 
the explanation for that increase. 

Admiral Harrison. Mr. Wigglesworth, there are two principal 
elements. One is the further advanced stage of the Navy’s air turbine 
test station at Trenton, N. J. As new equipment has been installed 
and placed in operation, more effort and manning are required at that 
station. 

A second element corresponds to the same element on our regular 
stations contained in the station operations estimate under “aircraft 
and facilities” relative to reassigning people in uniform to other work 
and replacing them by civilian employees. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. How much is there in there for each? 

Captain Hirscn. $204,000 for the increased cost of operating the 
turbine test station at Trenton; and the balance is principally for 
military replacements. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. How many are you replacing? 

Captain Hirscn. A phased replacement of 124 during the year. 

Mr. Wiccrieswortn. $204,000 is all for increased personnel ? 

Captain Hirscu. $264,000, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wicerreswortn. $264,000 at Trenton ? 
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Captain Hirscu. No, sir; that is the total military replacement. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. How about the item for Trenton, where you 
request $204,000? Is that all for additional personnel ¢ 

Captels Hirscu. It is to pay for additional man-years, Mr. 
Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. How much personnel ? 

Mr. Lewis. There are no additional personnel programed at Tren- 
ton. There are, however, personnel being brought on board during 
the current fiscal year, the salaries of whom will be paid next year 
for a full year. There are, therefore, more dollars to pay personnel, 
but no more numbers. This year the employees are employed only 
for a few months, but next year they will be employed for the full 


year. 
Surps ResEARCH 


Mr. Suerparp. Pick up the next budget activity, No. 2, entitled 
“Ships,” wherein the estimate for 1955 was $65,938,300 and the esti- 
mate in 1956 is reflected as $76,346,000, resulting in an increase of 
$10,407,700. 

This activity is made up of 9 subactivities, 3 of which are 
not reflected as requiring funds; so we will pick up those that have 
fund requests. 

Before we do so, however, I understand Admiral Leggett has a 
statement which he wanted to present to the committee. 

Admiral Morean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. The statement will be inserted in the record at this 

oint. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am happy to be able to appear 
before you today to explain the use to which we intend to put the funds budgeted 
under “Research and development, Navy” by the Bureau of Ships. The total 
amount of the estimate for fiscal year 1956 is $76,346,000. 

The developments in military equipment in the short period since the end 
of World War II which affect the Navy’s ships have far outstripped those of 
any other comparable period in history. These developments, such as high- 
speed aircraft, high underwater speed submarines, and guided missiles, have 
made the naval vessels of World War II practically obsolete. The Bureaw 
of Ships research and development effort is therefore aimed at producing ships 
for the fleet which would be,in consonnance with the military advances of the 
present day as well as those foreseeable for the future. 

Over 70 percent of the funds requested by the Bureau of Ships is for the 
development of ships and small craft and related equipment. One of the more 
important programs underway is the development of improved powerplants for 
ships, with emphasis upon the development of nuclear reactors. A program for 
the development of nuclear powerplants has been worked out to cover the 
anticipated needs over the next several years and has been coordinated with 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Chief of Naval Operations. Funds in 
the 1956 program will be used in studies and development of five different types 
of nuclear reactors, including those for use in both submarine and surface 
vessels, 

We are also developing other new power plants designed to provide the 
increased speeds required to carry the attack to the enemy and to defend against 
the enemy potential. Examples of our efforts in this direction include the de- 
eee of pressure-fired boilers and combined steam and gas turbine power- 
plants, 

In view of the known capabilities of potential enemies in the submarine field, 
the budget estmate includes funds for developing higher speed antisubmarine 
ships including antisubmarine submarines, longer range and therefore earlier 
detection of submarines, more accurate tracking of submarines, better protection 
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of harbors, and noise reduction on our antisubmarine vessels to make detection 
by the enemy more difficult. 

Funds are also included for research and development of projects in other 
related fields. Among these are the development of ship equipment required in 
support of guided missiles, and research in such areas as communication, navi- 
gation, mine destruction, and counterintelligence. In the area of military 
sciences, the Bureau conducts investigatoins on such problems as detection of 
bilological and chemical warfare agents, radioactivity, electronic tubes,. tran- 
sistors, and oceanographic problems. 

The costs involved in this program are small when compared with the irrepar- 
able loss that would result should the Navy lack the equipment and knowledge 
necessary to resist enemy attack and launch an offensive. The funds requested 
are the minimum necessary to accomplish this essential research and development 
work. 

I will be happy to answer any questions you may have concerning these budget 
estimates. 


GUIDED MISSILES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the first item reflected as 2B, “Guided 
missiles and related equipment,” wherein the estimate for 1955 is 
$400,000 and in 1956 the estimate is $530,000. This reflects an in- 
crease of $130,000. 

Give us the explanation for the increased requirement. 

Admiral Morcan. The increases in the fiscal 1956 estimates over 
fiscal 1955 for projects 2B, 2C, 2G, and 2H are not indicative of in- 
creases in the level of the program effort—— 

Mr. Sueprarp. If you do not mind, address yourself to the question 
I asked you which had to do with project 2B and had nothing to do 
with the others. 

Admiral Morean. Yes, sir. In regard to project 2B, the increase 
is not an actual increase in program effort, which is actually decreas- 
ing, but the eereretee from previous years is being used up currently 
and to keep at the same program level, or a slightly lower-program 
level, requires additional funds. 


SHIPS AND SMALL CRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Pick up the next item which is 2C, “Ships and small 
craft and related equipment.” The estimate in 1955 was $49,568,300 
oan Sear the estimate is $54,390,000. This reflects an increase of 

4,821,700. : 

I wish you would give an explanation for the requirement of the 
estimate in 1956, plus the reason for the increase of $4 million plus. 

Admiral Morean. The reason is the same I gave for item 2B. 
There is no increase in the level of the program effort, but a diminu- 
tion of the carryover funds, 


COMBAT AND SUPPORT VEHICLES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up item 2D, “Combat and support vehicles and 
related equipment.” I see there is nothing reflected there. What is 
the reason for that? 

Admiral Morean. In the Bureau of Ships we have no operational 
requirement in that area. 
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ARTILLERY AND OTHER WEAPONS AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. The next item 2K, “Artillery and other weapons and 
related equipment,” there is no estimate reflected. The same ques- 
tion, and I presume the same answer? 

Admiral Morean. The same answer. 


AMMUNITION AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up item 2F, “Ammunition and related equip- 
ment.” wherein the estimate for fiscal 1955 was $150,000, and the 
request in 1956 is for $860,000, reflecting an increase or plus of 
$710,000. 

What is the explanation for the increase? 

Admiral Morean. The increase in this project involves new work 
in a bomb-scoring system; new work in stowage equipment for under- 
water rockets, and a substantial increase in doing work relative to 
nine characteristics as a part of the mine-countermeasures program. 

Mr. Sueprarp. With relation to your comments on mine storage, 
detine that a little more. Does that mean literally warehousing? 

Admiral Morean. No, sir; that is shipboard stowage. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Pick up item 2G “Other equipment,” wherein the 
estimate for 1955 was $5,955,000 and in 1956 the request is for $8,- 
712,000. That reflects a plus of $2,757,000. First, define other equip- 
ment as you interpret it, and then give us an explanation for the in- 
crease. 

Admiral Morean. Other equipment includes communication, navi- 
gation, detection, warning and reconnaisance equipment and mine 
destruction, counterintelligence, sonar training, tins, and test 
equipment. It also includes integral components and equipments re- 
lated to those equipments. 

With regard to the explanation for the increase, the explanation 
is the same as for some of the earlier items; namely, there is no 
actual increase in the program effort, but there is a diminution in the 
carryover of funds from previous fiscal years. 


MILITARY SCIENCES 


_ Mr. Sueprrarp. Pick up the next item 2H “Military sciences,” where- 
in the estimate for 1955 was $9,865,000 and your request in 1956 is 
$11,854,000, reflecting an increase of $1,989,000. 

What is the explanation for the increase? 


Admiral Morean. The increase is again to replace the reduced 
carryover funds from earlier fiscal years. 


OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. I note in your next item 21, “Operation and man- 
agement of facilities,” you reflect nothing. Am I to interpret from the 
fact there are no funds reflected as being required in 1956, or as of 


1955, that there are no functions upon the part of your bureau in that 
category ? 
= 
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Captain James. That.is reflected in the full funding of requirements 
in the other projects above, as we give our funds to the laboratories 
under our direction. 

Mr. Suerparp. Why do we find in this presentation a different treat- 
ment of segregation? In other words, if you take the cost of “Oper- 


ation and management of facilities” and submerge it in the cost of 
the other items that have been inquired into, it leaves us where we 
have very little opportunity for interpretation of what that may be. 

Captain James. It is a continuation of the custom we have been 
practicing, and I am sure we can break this up into the separate iden- 
tifications of those requirements in future presentations. 


BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Mr. SHeprarp. Admiral Clexton, why do we not find in this in- 
stance, even though it was pursued last year, which I do not recall, 
the same classification that we find in other divisions, wherein this 
particular item is set out instead of being submerged ? 

Admiral Cuiexton. This is one of the areas in which corrections are 
supposed to be made in order to make it uniform, and it will take 
another year before you will see a breakdown of 2I in this appropria- 
tion. Inthe Bureau of Ships they have always put their maintenance 
and operation of their laboratories in their projects, whereas the 
previous group, Bureau of Aeronautics, has always handled this as 
a separate item. 

This is one of the areas where we are trying to get them all similar 
in that respect. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We have your assurance that next year it will be 
presented on its own premise and not submerged with others? 

Admiral Crexron. The new accounting system requires it. The 
new accounting system goes into effect on July 1, 1955. 

Mr, SHerrarp. You mean a different accounting system than the 
one you have presently ? 

Admiral Ciexron. What has happened in the research and develop- 
ment program is that we have a new appropriation and we have taken 
9 other appropriations and merged them into 1. Each one had 
idiosyncracies which we hope to iron out in accordance with the budget 
and expense accounting classifications which the Secretary of Defense 
has promulgated, and the purpose as stated is: 

To establish uniform appropriations structure and a standard budget and 
expense accounting classification of obligations and expenditures which shall 
be used on a uniform basis for the research and development appropriations 
throughout the Department of Defense in submitting budget estimates and 
in accounting and reporting on the status of funds under those appropriations. 

Now when you collect 9 previous accounts and put them into 1 and 
within a year after you do that you set up an entirely new accounting 
system, the result is 

Mr. Sueprarp. You do not have to tell me the result ; I know that. 

Admiral Ciexron. Mr. Wigglesworth ran into the result. There is 
no way to give you the obligational data in a system which has not 
yet been put into effect. So whenever a major change is made in 
our appropriation structure, you can assume it will be 3 years before 
you will get a complete and factual system to evaluate our needs. 
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Next year when we get our budget for research and development, 
the 1955 column will show figures that are still estimated. In the 1956 
estimate it will be in accordance with the new system and in 1957 also. 
But it takes from 2 to 3 years to get a new accounting system working 
so that historically and automatically you pick up the same informa- 
tion on a comparable basis. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Of course I cannot speak of the reaction of my col- 
jeagues, but I am inclined to the opinion that uniformity is somewhat 
conspicuous by its absence at the present time, although it may appear 
in the final analysis. 

Admiral Cuexron. It will eventually occur in this accounting 
system. 

EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Sueprparp. Gentlemen, will you please tell me what are the ex- 
penditures estimated for 1955 and 1956? , 

Captain James. The estimated expenditures in budget activity No. 2, 
“Ships,” in this appropriation for the fiscal year 1955 are $78,600,000. 
The estimated expenditures in the same budget activity for fiscal 1956 
are $77,883,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the carryover available in 1954, 1955, and 
1956 ? 

Captain James. The carryover, actual, for 1954 was $87,658,000; 
for 1955, the actual at the beginning of this year is $56,532,000, and 
the estimated carryover into fiscal 1956 is $41,625,000. 


TOTAL AVAILABILITY AND CARRYOVERS 


Mr. Suepparp. Including those carryovers, what is the total avail- 
able for 1954, 1955, and 1956? 

Mr. Logan. The amount available for expenditure in 1954 was 
$140,192,000; in 1955, $122,470,000; and in 1956, $117,971,000. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the nature of those carryovers? 

Captain James. Those are essentially unliquidated obligations. The 
actual unobligated balance we will carry over at the end of fiscal year 
1955 is $1 million out of the $41 million. 

Mr. Anprews. How do you figure that is a carryover, then? 

Captain James. It is not spent in the strict sense of having been 
expended. It is an obligation established either in contracts we have 
let with educational institutions, or with various commercial activities, 
or they are project orders which we have placed in the hands of the 
eight major laboratories which we are responsible for funding. 

Mr. Anprews. But you won’t have available for 1956—— 

Captain James. Not to establish new obligations against; no, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. It has been spent, or committed / 

Captain James. It has been obligated in the strict technical sense. 
The only unobligated balance we will have to carry over is the $1 mil- 
lion which, added to the request in this appropriation, would give us 
an availability for obligation of $77,346,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there further questions pertaining to activity 
No, 2% 

Mr. Anprews. What about the program for antisubmarine? I no- 
tice you are working on an antisubmarine submarine. What is that? 
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Admiral Morgan. The developments of the past 9 years have 
brought out clearly that one of the best weapons to use against sub. 
marines are submarines; therefore we have a good deal of activity 
in developing antisubmarine submarines. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRACTS AND PROJECT ORDERS 


Mr. Wiceitesworrn. You stated you are going to have available in 
1956 $117,971,000. That is all project money; is it not? 

Admiral Morean. No, sir. That includes contract money, carry- 
overs that are in contracts not liquidated, not completed. 

Mr. WiaeLesworrn. But it is all for projects as distinct from per- 
sonnel or administration ¢ 

Admiral Morean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Roughly, how many projects or how many 
contracts would that apply to? 

Captain James. Approximately one-half of the total amount of 
our funds is in the contract area. The existing number of contracts 
which that represents I do not have at the moment. I would estimate 
it would be of the order of magnitude of 250 to 300 contracts a year. 

(Nore.—The correct figure as of January 31 is 1,315 contracts out- 
standing from prior and current years funds. ) 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. What is the other half of the money ¢ 

Captain James, The other half of the money is in project orders 
placed in the eight major laboratories which are managed by the 
Bureau of Ships—project orders for specific projects under the “Re- 
search and development program.” 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. How many of those are there, roughly ? 

Captain James. We have approximately 2 or 3 project orders each 
year in each of our Jaboratories and that would give us in the order 
of 25 to 30 such project orders. 

(Nore.—The total outstanding project orders from prior year and 
current year funds as of January 31 was 250.) 

Mr. WiaeLteswortu. I wish you would furnish for the use of the 
committee a list giving a brief description of each, project, whether 
under contract or in your laboratories, and the amount that will be 
involved for each in fiscal 1956. 

Captain James. We have such a list available at this moment. 

Mr. Wice6.eswortn. Is it sufficiently descriptive so that we can 
determine the nature of the individual project? 

Captain James. It describes by so-called short title what the spe- 
cific project is. I draw your attention to the fact it is classified as 
confidential material. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Offhand, I think this may serve the purpose. 
If not we will advise you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Nore.—The material referred to was furnished to the committee.) 


ORDNANCE RESEARCH 


Mr. Suepparp. We have before us now budget activity No. 3, “Ord- 


nance,” reflected on page 4 of our pepseetions, wherein your esti- 


mate for 1955 in research and development is reflected as $120,971,- 
400 and, in 1956, your request is $122,749,000. This creates a plus of 
$1,777,600. 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


This particular budget activity is broken down into nine subheads. 
We will pick up the first one 3A, “Aircraft and related equipment,” 
wherein the estimate for 1955 is $10,790,000, and in 1956 the request 
is $9,643,000, reflecting a decrease of $1,147,000. 

I would like to have you give us an explanation of the requirement 
and why the decrease. 

Admiral Wirutneron. Mr. Sheppard, I will give you this answer 
for the record and, if you wish more off the record, I will give it to you 
later. 

The decrease of $1.1 million reflects the processing into prototype 
production of several items, notably the 30 millimeter machinegun 
which is part of previous research and development work. The ex- 
tent of this decrease is $1.1 million. 

Then category 3A covers antiaircraft machineguns; it also covers 
a new type of computer, an aircraft control type of computer, and a 
new type of electronic computer, and covers much of our work in 
infrared. 


GUIDED MISSILES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up item 3B, “Guided missiles and related equip- 
ment,” wherein the 1955 estimate is reflected as $32,061,400, and the 
1956 estimate is $32,170,000, resulting in a differential or plus of 
$108,600. 

Explanation, please. 

Admiral Wirnineton. As you see, the level of effort proposed for 
next year is substantially the same. This difference is about three- 
tenths of 1 percent.. We wish to continue work on 8 main projects, 2 
of which are ship-to-air and 1 is air-to-air. We wish also to continue 
work on the improvement of components for guided missiles. 

Mr. SHePparp. What do you have in the field of guided missiles 
that are presently operational ? 

Admiral Wirnineton. The Terrier missile. We have also two 
other classified missiles. 

Mr, Suepparp. Are those operational ? 

Admiral Wirurneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. How many guided missiles do you have that are 
still in the state of research and development, with no reference to 
those you have presently named ? 

Admiral Wirntneron. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuerparD. When do you contemplate they will be in an 
operational status? 

Captain Bercin. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SHIPS, SMALL CRAFT, AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. The next item is “Ships, small craft, and related 
equipment.” The estimate in 1955 was $7,125,000. In 1956, the esti- 
mate is $7,370,000. This shows an increase of $245,000. 

Admiral Wrruineton. There are two new projects here. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Tell us what they are, either on or off the record. 

Admiral Wirutneton. A new gunfire control system for ships and 
a moving target indicating radar. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you define the moving target? 

Captain Russetx. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMBAT AND SUPPORT VEHICLES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. The next item is 83D, “Combat and support vehicles 
and related equipment.” There is nothing reflected. You are spend- 
ing no money in that field ? 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes. This is chiefly in the Army category. 


ARTILLERY AND OTHER WEAPONS AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. The next item is “Artillery and other weapons and 
related equipment. The estimate in 1955 was $250,000. The esti- 
mate in 1956 is $700,000. This shows an increase of $450,000. Will 
you give us an explanation ¢ 

Admiral Wirntneron. This is money that the Army spends but 
which we require for the development of chemical warfare munitions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is there any particular item that is new in this field 
of research and development ? 

Admiral Wrruineron. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AMMUNITION AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerparp. The next item is “Ammunition and related equip- 
ment.” The estimate in 1955 was $54,591,000. The estimate for 
1956 is $55,909,000. This shows an increase of $1,318,000. 

Admiral Wirntneron. The increase is reflected in the undertaking 
and development of two new types of mines, and a slight increase in 
the cost of the development of special weapons. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is your explanation relative to item 3F, 
wherein we find your research request is $55,909,000. As against new 
procurement funds for this in your regular budget, this would seem 
to be a rather disproportionate amount for research. Your new pro- 
curement reflected is only $139 million for 1956. 

Admiral Wrrutneron. As I told you in the Navy military pro- 
curement hearing, we were cutting down considerably in our request 
for funds for ammunition this year. I told the committee I thought 
we would have to ask for more money for ammunition production 
next year. 

In general, our effort, as I said, was to concentrate on development, 
and also as much as we could on standby production facilities in order 
to avoid tying up mountains of ammunition in a standby status which 
becomes obsolescent very rapidly. 

Admiral Ciextron. May I add something to that? 

I believe the new money for research and development bears a rela- 
tionship to the expenditures for ammunition. The expenditures for 
ammunition in the fiscal year 1954 were $674 million and in 1955 they 
will be $484 million, and they are estimated in 1956 to be $375. million, 
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which is considerably more than the amount of money requested in 
the budget. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I see. 

Admiral Ciexton. The effort is better gaged by the expenditures 
than by the new money. This is the program that is alive, where the 
ammunition is actually being delivered. } 

Mr. Suerrarp. Comparison of your actual expenditures in that field 
of procurement is a better reflection of the relationships than just 
comparing research funds with new procurement funds? 

Admiral CLEexron. It is a better explanation because they are hav- 
ing a very small year in 1956, whereas expenditurewise they are spend- 
ing well over $400 million, so that a new program of $55 million in 
new items is not out of proportion to carry out their new develop- 
ments. 

OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHeppaRp. We will take up item 3G, “Other equipment.” The 
estimate for 1955 was $1,385,000. The estimate for 1956 is $1,870,000. 
This reflects an increase of $485,000. 

Admiral Wirntneton. As you probably know, the Navy has an 
all-service responsibility for training personnel to dispose of danger- 
ous ordnance. Our school is at Indian Head. Our effort is continu- 
ing and expanding to some extent and this increase in funds reflects 
that expansion. 

MILITARY SCIENCES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will now take up item H, “Military Sciences.” 
The 1955 estimate was $4,410,000. You have the same estimate for 
1956. How did you happen to end up with the same figure? 


Admiral Wirutneron. This, as you know, is the small percentage 
of the money request which covers foundational research. I will ask 
Captain Briner to talk to the figures. 

Captain Briner. Well, sir, we have chosen a figure of about 714 
as of our total effort at our own Government stations, and we 
imit it to that and do not change it from year to year. We are trying 
to hold a level effort at our own stations on this foundation research 
program. 

Mr. SuepparD. What you are telling me perhaps in phraseology 
different from what I might select, but still good, is that you are 
controlling the issue by controlling the money you are giving them, 
irrespective of what they may develop? 

Captain Briner. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Having listened to gentlemen of scientific men- 
talities for several days, it occurs to me that that might be an 
arbitrary attitude for you to take. That might limit scientific minds. 

Admiral Wrirutneron. As soon as we uncover a good bet, we put 
projects funds into the development. We no longer use this par- 
ticular pocket from which to draw our support. Sidewinder is the 
best example we have had in recent years. 

Admiral Furru. We, likewise, put funds into the other bureau 
laboratories when they have good foundational research and they 
need additional funds. 

Mr. Suepparp. From the responses you gentlemen have given me, 
am I justified in assuming that while you are riding herd on the 
appropriation, you are not circumscribing incentive development? 
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Admiral Wiruineron. That is right. 
Mr. Sueprrarp. You exaggerate the control by adding other funds? 
Admiral Wrruineron. Yes. 


OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT OF FACILITIES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. W e will take up item 31, “Operation and manage- 
ment of facilities.” The request for 1955 was $10,359,000. The re- 
quest for 1956 is $10,677,000. This shows an increase of $318,000. 

Admiral Wirnineron. The increase is the result of taking over 
from the Atomic Energy Commission a large facility adjacent to 
Inyokern, Calif. 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Sueprarp. I wish that you would give me your expenditures 
in 1955 and 1956. 

Mr. Wiis. Sir, I do not have expenditures. I have obligation 
figures from February 28 on this appropriation. 

“Mr. Sueprarv. Your obligation figures would be indicative of ob- 
ligations, but they would not answer the question with regard to ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Epwarps. The expenditures for the Bureau of Ordnance for 
1955, on the same basis that I talked this morning, would be $122,- 
337,000; for 1956, $121,614,000. 


GAO REPORT ON OPERATION OF THE NAVAL ORDNANCE LABORATORY UNDER 
THE SO-CALLED PROJECT ORDER SYSTEM 


Mr. Suerrarp. The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
has had presented to him a report from the General Accounting Of- 


fice. This report was submitted in January of this year and has to 
do with the administration of certain aspects of the fiscal affairs of 
the Bureau of Ordnance and the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, and in 
particular with regard to the use of so-called project orders. 

I have not had an opportunity to read the complete report. It ap- 
pears well documented, and I want to read from a recapitulation of 
highlights, and I want your comments pertaining to it. 

I will now read from a summary of the report that was supplied to 
the chairman on January 27, 1955, and subsequently to the other 
members of this subcommittee, and I will quote under the heading en- 
titled, “Abuses of Project Order System—Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory.” 

(The following was read by the chairman :) 

Survey of the project order system used to finance research and development 
at the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, Md., disclosed that the use of 
project orders as fund obligating documents, resulted in methods of accounting 
and reporting which do not provide the Congress and the Department with ade- 
quate control over the funds while the accounting and reporting records main- 


tained were unnecessarily voluminous, cumbersome, confusing, inaccurate and 
not susceptible to audit. 

Questionable practices under this system permitted annual accumulations of 
$4,500,000 of appropriated funds, much of which, ostensibly obligated, was placed 
in pools where it loses its identity. 

There follows a list of questionable practices growing out of the use of the 
project order system at the Naval Ordnance Laboratory : 
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1. The project order system was used to continue unnecessarily the availability 
of appropriated funds beyond the expiration date of the appropriations. 

» Through the erroneous obligation and subsequent release of funds, the 
project order system has resulted in annual accumulations of funds in excess 
of requirements. 

3. Excess funds were withdrawn from project orders by Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory management and the Bureau of Ordnance and placed in pools where 
the funds lost their identity and were mostly reassigned to projects other than 
for which originally obligated. 

4, Annual funds were used for tasks without regard to the fiseal year in which 
the tasks originated and the time limitations of the related appropriations. 

5. Inadequate control of project order funds leads to (@) overobligations and 
overexpenditures of job orders, and (0) misrepresentations of the use of funds 
resulting from distorted costs, reports, and status accounts. 

6. Use of funds for tasks neither assigned nor approved by the Bureau of 
Ordnance. 

7. Transferring and retransferring funds between jobs and project orders 
leaves considerable doubt whether the funds were used for the purposes author- 
ized by the appropriations and the Bureau of Ordnance. 

8. The Naval Ordnance Laboratory pool contains funds originally allocated 
to cover private contracts but the funds were recaptured when the Bureau of 
Ordnance placed and paid for such contracts from other allotments. 

9, Failure to charge project orders with the value of materials obtained from 
appropriation purchases account. In the fiscal year 1953 this amounted to 
$800,000. 

Since the date of the examination, funds for research and development have 
been converted to a “no-year” basis, and in view of this change, this office sug- 
vested an entire reexamination of the Department of Defense directive 7220.1 
as to the need for issuing project orders for research and development and their 
consistency with the basic purpose of title 41, United States Code, section 23. 
Further, it was stated that in view of section 1311 of the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1955 (68 Stat. 8380), governing the recording of obligations, the 
administrative excesses and patent noncompliance with departmental directives 
were believed to call for specifie action by the Department of the Navy and such 
local reorganization as may be necessary to eliminate them. 

In this connection, many of the irregular practices were brought to the atten- 
tion of the command in Naval Ordnance Laboratory in 1949 by the General Ac- 
counting Office, and again in 1952 by an internal audit group of the Comptroller 
of the Navy, and some improvements were made. The improvements, however, 
were not considered substantial enough to adequately protect the interests of the 
Government. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Now, I would like very much to have you feel free to 
ake any statement, Admiral, you may see fit to make at this point 
on the record pertaining to the issues and the assertions made by the 
(reneral Accounting Office as supplied to the Congress. 

Admiral Wrrntneron. Before | ask my Comptroller to comment in 
detail, J would like to say this report caused Admiral Schoetfel quite 
a great deal of concern, and also myself. It is now about a year and 
i half old. A good many of the slipshod practices—which in a word 
| think the report means—have been corrected. 

We do not know how to mke a contract with our own research acti- 
vities better than by project orders if they are properly administered. 
It is in many senses very similar to a commercial contract with an 
outside contractor such as the Ford Instrument Co. for fire-control 
work. 

Mr. Williams, will you comment in detail? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Before you comment, I would like to say that inso- 
far as I am concerned—and I think perhaps my colleagues may feel 
the same way—lI just do not know what the legal situation is. It may 
be that, under the law referred to for the use of project orders, you 
have the legal authority to do these things referred to. I am not at 
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the moment questioning that. But from a reading of the summary 
comments, I am wondering what the situation is. Are you familiar 
with this report? 

Admiral Wirntneron. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. So far as the handling of this type of order is con. 
cerned, it is legal? 

Admiral] Wirntneron. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. Now, the manner in which that particular operation 
is effected on the lower levels could very well develop into illegal 
procedures ? 

Admiral Wrrntneron. Yes. 

Mr. SuHerparp. I do not know that has literally prevailed, but if 
your Comptroller has an explanation from your department’s point 
of view, we will be very happy to hear him, pertaining to what is hap- 
pening to the project orders referred to by the General Accounting 
Office in its report. 

Mr. Wit1aMs. The report reflects an apparent lack of understand- 
ing of the funding systems under which the Bureau and the laboratory 
operate. Many of the conclusions stated therein indicate that the 
Bureau and the laboratory failed to explain clearly the details of the 
financial operations to the General Accounting Office’s investigators. 
Although the financial controls in effect during the period covered by 
the report were deficient in some respects, the Bureau of Ordnance 
states categorically that there was no intentional misuse of funds; that 
funds did not lose their identity, and that there was no intent on the 
part of the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, or this Bureau, to circumvent 
the will of higher authority. 

The Bureau’s established accounting and reporting system complies 
with the requirements from laws and regulations to provide Congress 
and the Department with adequate control of project order funds. 

Additionally, the Bureau of Ordnance’s budget reporting system 
now permits complete funding review and analysis and will supply 
data for any reasonable special costs by review authority. 

This survey covers primarily project orders up to and including 
1952. 

The Bureau in an examination of the situation finds that there were 
five primary causes for the problem. 

First, annual appropriation of funds for work of a continuing 
nature. 

Second, multiple funding of task assignments incident to the first 
item mentioned. 

Third, the method of distributing overhead on an actual-cost basis 
at the close of each accounting period. 

Fourth, inadequate local reporting for the Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory on a monthly cycle. 

Fifth, ineffective administrative control of monetary planning esti- 
mates from job orders. 


These situations that I have just outlined have been substantially 
alleviated. 

The research and development funds are now appropriated on a 
continuing basis. Commencing in the fiscal year 1955, the Bureau of 
Ordnance funds all research and development work allocated to Ord- 
nance stations by allotments rather than by project orders, Multiple 
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funding of task and assignments has been reduced considerably. 
Predetermined overhead rates have been established. Intrastation 
reporting on a weekly basis has been initiated. More stringent man- 
agement control of job orders has been established and enforced. 

We have filed a detailed report with the Comptroller of the Navy 
from which a report will be submitted to the General Accounting 
Office. 

Mr. Suerparp. You indicate very definitely in your response that 
corrective methods have been taken, and I presume that they are 
coing to be enforced. 
~ Mr. Wi11ams. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think the committee would like to know some- 
thing of the extent to which project order systems are used through- 
out the Department. I am addressing this question to Admiral 
Clexton. 

We have already had emphasis in these hearings wherein, if I 
recall correctly, these orders were used in connection with the Fed- 
eral cataloging work. By that device they make 1-year funds avail- 
able for obligation for 3 years, as I understand it. I doubt if the law 
was ever intended to be used to extend the availability of ae 
funds for routine, recurring, continuing types of work. The law, 
as I understand, was intended to cover such specific things as over- 
hauling a ship in a Government yard where you cannot do it within 
1 year, the manufacture of ordnance in Government plants where the 
lead time is a factor, and so on. That was the original intent, as I 
understand. 

Admiral Clexton, will you tell us to what degree the so-called proj- 
ect order functions in departments other than in the Bureau of Ord- 
nance—and it does because the testimony that we have heard from 
witnesses is indicative that the project order is a popular procedure? 
What is the overall picture as it relates to them, the continuity of them 
and the scrutiny of them, and do not confine your answer specifically 
to the Bureau of Ordnance but take it across the board. It is only 
reasonable to assume that it might be misinterpreted elsewhere. 

Admiral Crexton. The regulations with respect to project orders 
cover the law in every respect, and are only to be used for those items 
such as you mentioned ; namely, request for the manufacture of ord- 
nance equipment at ordnance plants and ship overhauls and ship 
construction at Government yards. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do the present orders that have been issued 
in a corrective concept really set forth and delineate the eliminations 
that are to be applied ? 

Admiral CLtexton. Yes; and they have for the past 10 years, to my 
knowledge, but the interpretation of the regulations has been differ- 
ent in some places, 

The project order is an instrument that the Navy has reduced its 
use since in 1956 to less than 20 percent of what it was in the fiscal 
year 1946. 

Mr. SuepparD. Do you mean that the application or the use of the 
project-order device has decreased that much ? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. In the Bureau of Ordnance 
they feel that they should now fund their laboratories by allotments, 
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and practically all of our Government laboratories are funded by 
allotment. 

Mr. Suepparp. I presume, since you have been sitting here, you 
heard the testimony of the preceding witnesses relative to their 
application of the project-order formula. As I interpreted the 
answers, it covers quite a water front. 

In fairness to all concerned—and I am going to lay stress on fair- 
ness—the average command at the laboratory level, to which this 
report so definitely refers, is not provided with an interpretative 
counsel, as I understand it. Is that correct or incorrect? Does he 
have an attorney there at his call so that if he has any complications 
of thought with regard to the application of funds he will have avail- 
able a legal adviser that can keep him always in the circle of acceptable 
events ? 

Admiral Wirnrneron. The Comptroller has the telephone at his 
hand and he calls my comptroller if any question arises. The same 
thing is done at Inyokern. 

Admiral Ciexton. I do not think that it takes a law yer to interpret 
the statement vou read or the statements in the Comptroller’s manual 
for project orders. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The statements that I read, Admiral, were the crea- 
tion of an investigator that I understand has a legal mind. He was 
and auditor, too. I do not know that, but I understand that. How- 
ever, if I were operating a laboratory I frankly wonder whether or 
not my duties would permit me to research every one of these expendi- 
tures and come up with a proper answer from my own interpretation. 
[t is one thing to have a clear understanding of a legal question through 
advice of counsel who is well versed in his field of inter pretation 
and it is another thing to have a directive sent down to you that is 
so self-explanatory and definitive that you cannot be excused from 
making an error. What I am inquiring into is to see very frankly 
what the potentiality of error is that resolves around the interpreta- 
tion of the command or comptroller of a base in his functions. 

Do you think that he, or they, are fortified with that adequate 
procedures presented to them, definitely speaking, so that they can 
avoid errors unless they are extremely careful ? 

Admiral Criexron. I think that the project-order law is well de- 
fined, and I think the comptroller of any laboratory of the size we 
are discussing should be able to interpret it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. On page 17 of the GAO report I read the following 
regarding the use of funds of expiring appropriations: 

There were found 13 transfers of labor charges made in an effort to completely 
utilize funds remaining in appropriations about to lapse. In each instance, the 
work was actually performed on project orders under appropriations that were 
still available for 1 or 2 years, but the amounts involved were intentionally 
charged against the funds of project orders under appropriations about to lapse 
to prevent returning such funds to the Treasury. This practice is inconsistent 
with annual appropriations. 

My question is, Do you interpret those things to be legal? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. Mr. Sheppard, very honestly, the Bureau 
of Ordnance, to my knowledge, and other Navy activities, in the past 
have avoided the lapse of funds at the end of the fiscal year by i issu- 
ing project orders. This was done when I was a young lieutenant in 
the Bureau of Ordnance. It is no longer done now. The-crimes to- 
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day are not as heinous as they used to be in the good old days in the 
Bureau of Ordnance. 





rou I have issued instructions to my stations, including NOL, on how 
eir to account for their money and how to work the project orders and 
the allotment charges. I worry sometimes that there are too many of 
them. I am sure if I were the commanding officer at NOL I would 
‘ir- find difficulty in understanding them in complete detail. 
his Mr. Suerrarp. Do you feel, Admiral Clexton, from your statement, 
ive that insofar as the project, order problem that we have been address- 
he ing ourselves to, is concerned, it is completely in hand, and we should 
ons not have any reoccurrence e such as was expressed in the report of the 
uil- General Accounting Office ¢ 
ble Admiral Ciexton. I believe that we have taken all steps to prevent 
a recurrence of this condition, first, by reducing the use of project 
his orders in areas such as research and development “and in places where 
me Government employ ees are involved. 

You recall, Mr. Chairman, we have been wor king on this particular 
ret project, and you can go back to the hearings of 3 years ago and see 
ial where we started to bring our laboratories on an annual funding basis. 

Apparently the Bureau of Ordnance has decided the best way to do 
ea- that is to use the allotment procedure. That insures it is on an 
vas annual basis, 
we Practically all the other bureaus are on that same basis. 
or 
di- OBLIGATIONS 
=" Mr. WicGLesworru. What is the most recent obligation figure 
= against this $120,971,400 available in the current year ¢ 
“wn Mr. Witu1AMs. Obligations as of February 28, 1955, $59,590,700, 

} - Mr. Wice_eswortH. That isan 8 months’ figure ¢ 

ly Mr. WitiiaMs. Yes. 

na MILITARY SCIENCES 

ate Mr. Wiceiesworrn. In projec t 3H, “Military science,” what do you 
“an mean by “foundation research” 

Admiral Wirutneron. In general, this is money made available to 
cle- a scientist for work of his own creation rather than directed effort. 
we Mr. WieeLeswortrH. What is included under this? 

Admiral Wirrrineron. Almost anything under the sun. When I 
Ing was at NOL, for instance, one of the men in the underwater measure- 
ments department had an idea and came up with a precise machine for 
tely measuring blood pressure better than anyone else had done it. It was 
the completely unexpected and had no relation to ordnance at all. 
ar More recently our most successful development stemming from one 
weed man’s original work is the Sidewinder missile. . ats 
ent Mr. Wicctrsworrit. Do you mean that you just give a given scientist 
so much money and assign no specifie work to him ? 

Admiral Wirnineron. We have an example, at the Naval Ordnance 
sau Laboratory at Corona, Calif., where three gifted men are working on 
ast infrared. Part of their support comes from the Nav y, part from the 
su- Army, and part from the Air Force. We ask them only to work in this 
in held and with specific reference to missions of interest to the Navy and 


to- Weapons. Other than that, they are left to their own devices. 
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Mr. Wiecteswortn. Are there any personnel projects included jy 
this item ? 

Admiral Wirutneton. No. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you very much for your appearance and your 
responses. 
















Mepicat ResEarcu 





Mr. Suerrarp. We have before us the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery presenting their requirements under research and develop- 
ment as reflected on page 46 of the justifications, where I find that the 
estimate for 1955 was $4,266,200. The estimate for 1956 is $4,500,000, 
This reflects an increase of $233,800. 

This is made up of 9 subheads but only 2 are requiring funds. 

I would like to ask you what has occurred in items 4A, B, C, D, E, 
and F, wherein there are no funds required for the fiscal years 1954, 
1955, and 1956. 

Captain Encetman. We have no operational requirements under 
those budget projects to which research could be applied. 


o 
— 
















OTHER EQUIPMENT 





Mr. Suerparp. We will take up item 4G, “Other equipment.” 

The estimate for 1955 is $14,000. The estimate for 1956 is $18,000. 
This shows an increase of $4,000. It is a minor amount, but give an 
explanation. 

Admiral Hogan. In the field of shipboard and submarine medicine, 
this Bureau in collaboration with the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, has been conducting studies of the development and evalua- 
tion of various types of protective clothing for ibenililahe personnel. 
With the advent of the atomic submarine and prolonged submergence, 
additional support in this area is proposed in order to insure that the 
yersonnel required to man such submarines are provided not only the 
best available protection but garments that will provide for increased 
efficiency, endurance and comfort. 
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SCIENCES 








Mr. SHepparp. Our next item is 4H, “Military sciences.” 
The estimate for 1955 was $4,252,200. The estimate for 1956 is 
$4,482,000. This shows an increase of $229,800. 

I wish that you would explain your requirements in that field, and 
also the reason for the increase. 

Admiral Hogan. In the field of aviation medicine, $76,800 is re- 
quired as an increase, and in the field of general medicine and surgery, 
$153,000. 

In the field of aviation medicine, the rapid advances being made 
in the development of high performance aircraft has created addi- 
tional complex physiological problems. The high intensity noise levels 
resulting from these aircraft have already reached the peak of human 
tolerance. In order to protect our pilots and our personnel required 
to work in close proximity to these aircraft, on board aircraft carriers, 
this Bureau is launching a broad program in order to provide a solu- 
tion to this problem by conducting studies both in our own laboratories 
and on the operating levels. 
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Mr. SuepparD. Is the solution a matter of containment applicable 
to the individual, or a oe of the noise from the plane itself? 
Captain Yarsroucu. The engineers tell us that there is virtuall 
no hope at the moment of reducing the noise at its source. I thin 
that answer stems principally from the engineers’ concession that they 

do not know the mechanics of the noise production. 

We are attempting at the moment to combat this problem by ear 
defenders of a different types. These are in the process of 
evaluation at several of our laboratories. We must say at the present 
time that we cannot get a very great reduction in the noise actually 
reaching the ears. 

The level of noise at the moment in operating aircraft is about 140 
decibels. Increase in power in jet aircraft soon to be operational will 
probably raise this level to about 160 decibels. We believe that per- 
sonnel cannot exist in proximity to these aircraft without incurring 
partial or perhaps permanent deafness. 

Mr. Suepparp. Aside from the deafness aspect, what effect is the 
noise having on the nervous system ? 

Captain YarsroucH. There are several effects of high intensity 
noise divided into what we call auditory and nonauditory. 

If the noise level reaches a sufficient peak, first there appears 
weakness of the muscles. This may grow to a point where the in- 
dividual is unable to stand. 

Secondly, there is intense vibration of the eyeball itself, so that 
vision is interfered with. 

Further increase in noise will produce an interference with oxygen- 
ation of the blood because the column of air in the nose, the larynx, and 
the trachea is vibrating so much and to such an intensity that the 
exchange of gasses cannot take place. 

There is another effect of high intensity noise that we have not 
seen actually in our personnel, but we have found it so in experimental 
animals, and that is, with further increases there is an actual heating 
of the parts, that may proceed to a point where there may be a de- 
struction of tissue. 

Mr. SHepparp. We have spent a tremendous amount of money in 
scientific development for the suppression of noise emanating from 
the operation of jets in vicinities where jets were being tested. I do 
not know at the moment the amount of the appropriations that have 
been supplied by the Congress to develop suppression chambers 
throughout the country where we have jet engines tested. These 
engines have to be wound up to certain high speeds. Repercussions 
have emanated from the population. From what I hear from the med- 
ical profession they have been extremely detrimental to those exposed 
to the noise. Consequently, if that affects the population to the 
degree that is presently apparent, it would occur to me that those who 
are so closely associated with the noise, as military personnel are, 
should exercise every ingenuity in order to do something to preserve 
their operational integrity, both physically and mentally. 

How far along are we in our research and development that can 
be applied to the individual ? 

Captain YarsroveH. In addition, we feel that we have a little 
different problem from the Air Force in that they have air stations 
where their problem, though as great as ours, can be alleviated some- 
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what because they can get away from it because of the geographical 
situation. 

Mr. Suepparp. They have a greater dispersal factor than you, there 
is no question about that. 

Captain Yarsrouven. On a carrier there is no place that people can 
go to get away from the noise. We have investigated trying to erect 
sound barriers behind which the individuals could conceal themselves 
during the peak of the noise. This does not work well with the deck 
operations of a carrier. It puts something else on top of the carrier 
which is a potential hazard. 

Mr. Suepparp. Have you found anything that looks promising and 
which might be of some relief? 

Captain Yarsroucu. We have some defenders of the cover-ear type 
that look something like the old earmuffs that afford about 45 deci- 
bels of protection, but you can see if we get only 45 decibels of protec- 
tion and we get up to 160 decibels we are still at the peak of human 
tolerance. We have nothing to indicate a breakthrough in this area 
at the moment. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the status of the unexpended balance of 
your 1955 money in the military sciences appropriation, which is 
$4,266,200 ? 

Admiral Furru. At the end of fiscal year 1955 there will be an 
unexpended balance of $1,471,000, but there will be no unobligated 
balance. The major bureaus absorbed the $5 million referred to earlier 
in the hearings: $1 million for ONR, $2 million for the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, $1 million for the Bureau of Ordnance, and $1 million 
for the Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. Suepparp. If there are no questions, we thank you gentlemen 
very much. 

Crvin EnGrneertna Researcu 


Mr. Suepparp. We will now take up budget activity No. 5, “Civil 
engineering,” appearing on page 56 of your justifications, wherein 
it is reflected that the estimate for 1955 was $3,158,200; the estimate 
for 1956 is $3,296,000, showing an increase of $137,800. 

This budget activity is whe: 2 up into nine subactivities. I see that 
you are not requesting funds in a series of items here; to wit, 5A, B, 
C, D, E and F. 

Commander Kravatru. Yes, that is right. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will now take up item 5G, “Other equipment.” 


The estimate for 1955 was $467,000. The estimate for 1956 is $590,000. 
This reflects an increase of $123,000. Will you give us an explanation 
for the requirement and the increase? First, define “Other equip- 
ment.” 

Commander Kravatu. Other equipment in our case is that essential 
for amphibious operations; that equipment which is necessary to 
bridge from ship to shore. It includes such things as causeways, 
pontoons, propulsion units and an amphibious transporter that we 
have been developing for 2 or 3 years—things of that nature. 
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It also includes advance base type equipment such as generators, 
distillation units, sewage treatment equipment, water purification 
equipment, and so forth. 

That is essentially it. 

Mr. Sueprarv. What particular piece of equipment are we ac- 
centuating under this requirement ¢ 

Commander Kravarn. We are accentuating, sir, amphibious op- 
erations equipment which we cut back in 1955 when we did not receive 
the sum requested, $1,350,000 for direct research. We would like to 
bring that figure back to $1,350,000 and the equipment we wish to 
stress is amphibious operations equipment. It is not that entirely. 
We also wish to regain the emphasis which we once gave to distil- 
lation, desalting, and purification equipment. We spend a lot of 
money for such equipment, and if we could only make it more efficient 
the savings in operating and procurement costs can be very tangible. 

Mr. Suepparp. I noticed a recent newspaper release wherein it was 
indicated we were in extensive research in the desalting aspect. Is 
that-eorrect ? 

From what the gentleman has just said, it would indicate to me 
that perhaps we have not been spending the funds in the field that 
we originally intended. 

Mr. Anprews. I think that was being done in the Department of 
the Interior. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the relationship between the work that you 
are carrying on and the work that is being done by the Department 
of the Interior? 

Commander Kravarn. The Department of the Interior has been 
authorized by the Congress to take the lead, and in essence coordinate 
the work of all the Federal Government in the field of desalting, to 
attempt to take salt water and make fresh water out of it. They are 
primarily interested in large equipment and large enterprises. Weare 
more interested in advance base type of equipment. 

Before we go ahead in any particular development, we get the 
approval of Mr. Jenkins, who is the coordinator of that work in the 
Department of the Interior. We have been going ahead, by the way, 
Mr. Chairman, but very slowly. 

Mr. Suepparp. From what you have said I would think that their 
operation is more or less directed to the industrial potentials. 

Commander Kravatrn. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And the cost factor is not quite as pertinent to the 
Navy as to the commercial aspect ? 

Commander Kravatn. That is right. It may not be quite as im- 
portant, but when you buy a lot of these things, why, if you can get 
them for half as much money, you are very interested in doing that. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. I did not mean to imply that both issues were not 
important. In fact, out in the West they are looking at the po- 
tentiality, economic: ully and commercially speaking, w ith a great deal 
of interest because it may be the solution to a lot of our “problems 
waterwise that today present a terrific economic situation. We are 
vitally interested. There are lines of demarcation by and between 
your requirement and that of the commercial aspect. 

Commander Kravatu. That is correct. 
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MILITARY SCIENCES 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up item 5-H, “Military sciences.” 
The estimate for 1955 was $745,200. The estimate for 1956 is $750,- 
000. This shows an increase of $14,800. 

Will you give us an explanation, please ? 

Commander Kravatu. Well, sir, now I have got to get into some- 
thing that I hoped to be able to cover in my opening statement. Ac- 
tually, when these projects were divided between these two subhead- 
ings, 5-G and 5-H, this was done very hastily and an error was made. 
We have since discovered this error and made this known to the 
Office of Naval Research, but it was too late to change the submission, 
Actually, 5-G, instead of being an increase of $123,000 is an increase 
of $187,000, and 5-H, instead of being an increase of $14,800, is a de- 
crease of $49,200. 

The remark that I made before pertaining to the increased emphasis 
on amphibious operations equipment, and this distillation, desalting 
and purification still holds, but they will get increased emphasis to 
the tune of $187,000, and there will be a decrease in emphasis in the 
military sciences. 


OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepprarp. We will now take up item 5-I, “Operation and 
management of facilities.” In 1955 the estimate was $1,946,000. You 
have the same estimate for 1956. This rounds out to the same figure. 
How did you happen mathematically to reach that conclusion ? 

Commander Kravatn. Well, sir, actually we could use more money 
than that, but we have been told that is the proper figure to ask for, 
so that is what we are asking for. 

Mr. Sueprarp. A command performance? 

Commander Kravatu. Yes, I would say so. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Tell me briefly what you have done in the field of 
research about converting salt water into fresh water. 

Commander Kravatru. Equipment or moneywise? 

Mr. AnpDrews. What have you in equipment? Can you do the job! 
How long will it be before you can? 

Commander Kravatu. Well, sir, before I can answer the specific 
question, I have to make a broad statement which reinforces what 
Admiral Furth has said. Our developments are long-time develop- 
ments. It takes 5 to 7 years to do some of them. Some of the things 
that we first started in 1950—and that is when we first went into 
business—are only now beginning to come to the point where they 
show sufficient promise so that we can see the benefit of our work. 


SIMPLIFIED PREFABRICATED STRUCTURES 


Now, to give you some tangible evidence of what we have gotten for 
the money that we have spent, we did quite a lot of work in conjunction 
with industry in the development of simplified prefabricated struc: 
tures. Congressman Sheppard is well aware of what we have done. 
We were able, as the result of this work, to simplify them to the ex- 
tent that the purchase price of these units was reduced from some- 
where around $2,400 to as little as $1,400. 
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It is difficult to pinpoint the actual savings’ involved, but it is 
anywhere between $10 million and $15 million in actual procurement 
by the Army, the Navy and the Air Force as the result of the work 
we did in the field of prefabricated structures. 


DISTILLATION UNITS 


We have done some rather successful work, I would say, in mak- 
ing distillation units simpler and more effective. By more effective, 
I mean have them produce more water for the amount of fuel they use, 
and have them run a longer period of time before they go down to 
have their tubes cleaned. You see, the best distillation units have to 
go down as often as once a month to have the heat exchanger tubes and 
the still tubes reamed out. It is just like cleaning out a boiler so that 
it will be more efficient in operation. 

At the end of this 1-month period, if you do not do that, the output 
in fresh water gets down to next to nothing, so you have to do this 
in order to keep your output up. 

By the work done in our laboratory on the west coast we have been 
able to successfully extend the operating period until we are at 
the point now where it looks as though—we have not quite gotten 
there yet—we are going to be able to operate it ad infinitum without 
tearing the unit down for cleaning. ‘This will be done by an acid 
treatment. In essence, that means that 1 piece of equipment will 
do the work of 2. You do not have to have a standby piece of 
equipment to jump in when you shut down your No. 1 piece of 
equipment. 


PONTOONS 


We have also been working on the development of simplified pon- 
toons. You have seen pictures, I know, of our NL, naval lighter 
pontoon. They are just boxes, big boxes, 5 by 5 by 7 feet. They 
can be assembled into barges, into causeways, into floating drydocks, 
into everything under the sun, just about. However, these boxes 
are expensive. These boxes cost about $400 apiece. 

Now, by the work done at our laboratory on the west coast in 
California, we are positive that we can reduce the cost of those pon- 
toons to $300 and perhaps less than that. That is a very tangible 
saving when you buy these things by the thousands. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. What are your obligations as of some recent 
date? 

Mr. CocuraNne. Our obligations as of January 31, 1955, $1,654,329, 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I did not understand why you need an increase 
of $187,000 for other equipment. It seems to be climbing up a little 
each year. 

Commander KravatH. Well, sir, we who do thé administration of 
the reseach and development can take no action beyond actual com- 
mitment of funds, and as of right now, Mr. Wigglesworth, just about 
all our money has been committed. We have to stop operations until 
the next fiscal year, or else go ahead and line up prospective com- 
mitments for next year, but take no further action. We have just 
about committed all our funds that we possibly can. 
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Mr. WiccieswortH. You obligated only $1,600,000. 

Commander Kravarn. That is the difference between commitments 
and obligations. These commitments have not yet become legal obli- 
gations. Wecan take no further action in the Bureau. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. What are you going to do in 1956 that you are 
not doing in 1955? 

Commander Kravarn. Ac ‘tually we are going to do the same thing, 
but we are going to do it a little more intensively and hope to speed 
up the date when w e will reach success on some ‘of these things that 
we have been carrying on for 5 years, like causeways. We still do 
not have a satisfactory end-to-end causeway. That is a straight 
through causeway from the LST to the shore. I am sure that you 
have seen pictures of what causeways look like. They are series 
of staggered elements, and the bad thing about it is that it takes 
twice as erenudihe ts inant to make up such a causeway, but what is 
even, worse, traffic is slowed down to about one-third of the speed that 
it would normally be if it could go straight off the LST to the shore. 
That is one thing that we hope to hit hard. 


CONTEMPLATED PROJECTS 


Mr. WiecLeswortH. I wish that you would give us for the record 
a list of the nine projects contemplated in 1956 under “Other equip- 
ment,” and of the 21 projects contemplated under “Military sciences, 
with a descriptive title for each and the amount that you estimate for 
each. 
Commander Kravatu. We have it available. 
(The material requested is as follows :) 


Bureau of Yards and Docks fiscal year 1956 list of research and development projects 
with descriptive titles 


{In thousands of dollars} 




















Technical 
ee Fiscal | Fiscal 
Project No. Subject project teseagch and| year year 
develop- 1955 1956 
] ment) 
| 
SUBPROJECT 5G: OTHER EQUIPMENT | 
NY 112004._......| Development of equipment to traverse low bearing | A006___- $115 $165 
terrain. 
NY 112 006!.....| Improved pontoons. ---- DO asx lead 
NY 113 001_..-- | Development of floating equipment (pontoons, “pro- A008... 86 175 
pulsion units, etc.). | 
NY 120 002 !...-- Artificial harbors ike aecon pnectga da tecie kaceco hese t SEM e cane eas laccoe gna 
NY 211 001 !_...- | Lightweight generating - _-_- -| 8009__ 25 |-- ah tas 
NY 300 006.......| Development of protective shelters for personnel BW04B 29 30 
(against BW agents). | 
NY 300 010____-_- | BW decontamination equipment__..---......-....-- -| BW04C... 55 | 10 
NY 300 711_.. | Development of a device for the rapid detection of | BW04A 10 | 35 
|} BW agents. | 
NY 310 704....._.| CW decontamination equipment_.- .| CWC. | 45 | 15 
NY 412011__....._| Development of improved foaming ‘agents and ‘equip- S$012__ | 20 15 
ment for use in fighting tank farm fires. 
NY 4207101. _.. Mooring facilities _._.______- Pohuvheuatskect arenes | 30 
NY 450.010 1___.. Dehumidification houses........-.......-.-. 2-222... I nseet -seieee tubal 
NY 450 05A__.-..| Development of linings for the protection of steel and | SQ11__.______|____ --| 20 
concrete fuel tanks and the prevention of decon- 
tamination of the fuels. 
NY 612§035.......| Development of improved distillation, desalting, and | S009_-- 50 | 125 
purification equipment. 
NY 540 720!__...| Floating drydock equipment---_...-..-.................| AQ08_.-- 2 iss 
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NY 012015 2...- 
NY 120 004 ?...-- 


Ry 412 0129. _... 
NY 412 021 !...-- 
NY 510 016 ?__.-. 


NY 640 805 3_..-- 


NY 006 003__. 
NY 010 007 } 
NY 030 019 !. ...- 
NY 140 002_..-.-- 


NY 320 001...---- 
NY 330 010... ..- 


NY 412019... 
NY 411 002... ---- 


NY 450 004... __- 
NY 480019_...._- 
NY 450 030... .._- 


NY 461 0123_..-. 
NY 461 014}... __ 
NY 461 020....... 


NY 
NY 


462 001 '____ 
480 001 


NY 
NY 


13 G33? . ..«. 
530) 020 


NY 900 906 


' This project not carried in fiscal year 1956. 


Bureote of Yards and Docks fiscal. year 1956 list o 
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with descriptive titles—Continued 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Subject project 





Development of improved winterization attachments 
for construction equipment. 

Development of causeways (includes end to end con- 
nections and lightweight roadways). 
Water level and draft systems.__...____- 
Sanitation waste and disposal... ._._- L 
Development of supply handling equipment and 
amphibious operations (base surface crane, ship to 

shore conveyer, etc.). 
Development of improved ship to shore fueling sys- 
tems for amphibious operations. 


Wee 22-2 


SUBPROJECT 5H—MILITARY SCIENCES 


Snow, ice, and pennant studies. ....... ; 
Bases on sea ice. __- Si ei caaie ietdahs a 
Polar fire fight IN ian nk eh et ull 


ment over beaches. 
Radiological decontamination_____............-------- 
Passive defense of the Shore Establishment against | 
certain airborne missiles. 
Structural protection underwater...................-- 
Studies on the effect of atomic equipment _-_--..__--.-- 


OR UPUNONE OUUNOROUN 2.5. orca asso ed oe sk ttn ek 

Studies on the protection of airfield pavements against 
the effects of certain aircraft operations. 

8 dg eet) ye reseres 

Studies on elimination of interference to electronic 
communications, 

Passive resist of deadmen. - . 

Concrete reinforcement ---.- 

Precast concrete studies 

Concrete studies (precast concrete panels and frames) - | 

II oot ncaa niecncutieatn een anita 

SO) SPORIOTY BECO ice enn ickuricsan exenseinty- 

Studies on the stabilization of low bearing shoals __ 

Corrosion prevention studies ____- nad, 

Pilings studies (piling and batter piling, ete. EE a 

Studies on the protection of waterfront structures 
against marine borers. 

Studies on the preservation of internal combustion 
engines in storage against internal corrosion. 

Oh on, rine naminndicnirs omnnmanwsin 

Response ships to waves. --...-..-.----_--- 

Studies on the dynamics of wind, waves, current, and 
ship forces on waterfront structures. 

Wind pressure structures M 

Security measures to be taken at industrial- -ty pe activi- | 
ties for sabotage protection. 

Surge in marine railways 


..| Studies leading to the dev elopment of improved equip- 


ment for pest control. 








Test eesaeiy 


SURPROJECT 5I—-OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
FACILITY 


Unallocated installation support ----.-.--- 


CN RR oh ord dccnsacte 


2 ‘Transferred from ‘Military sciences.’ 


Suppiy ReskarcH 


Studies on trafficability of wheeled military equip- 


Studies on the rapid provision of emergency shelters. - | 


| Technical 









research and development projects 


OPS’ | Fiscal | Fiscal 
research and| Year | year 
develop- | 1955 1956 
| ment) 
sd = 
A008... | $6 $10 
| A008 110 100 
: 4 A008 _ . | sales 
5009. | 9 ....--.. 
ics 20 | 75 
A006... _.. . ee 25 
hit ¥ | 613| 800 
| { 
sitesi 30 50 
| A008. ———- esac tae 
-| S009 _- —e vies 
| 1016. 30 | 40 
| AWO5C.....| 30 | 15 
8012___- = 40 | 30 
AWO?.......|___-. aa 
AWO07...__.- | 24 | 20 
AW07....... 5 | 15 
Pad 20600 uan ts 
| A008... | 10 25 
| ie a he c., J. 
| S012... | 15 
-{-- 
S012. _- “Gea ~ 60 
| S012. 
fs astenee's 40 | RE 
; | 94 60 
SR12 ieee 25 
a ices | 3] 25 
| Sor. 40 | 45 
| aE cecil | 30 
| A008.......-|.. |. 
| Sol2......... | 2} 25 
go12.........| 10] 
{ SO12.........| 50 | 50 
| Ag08........| 10] 
| POM. _-- 20 20 
barca 599} 550 
oe 1,946 | 1, 946 
| bicaneiah baa iilede a 
s|--o------—----| 3,158] 3,296 
Turspay, Marcu 22, 1955. 
“Supplies,” 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up budget activity No. 6 


reflected on page 61 of the justifications. 


subheads. 


Six have been deleted. 


This is made up of nine 
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Your budget estimate for 1955 was $679,200. The estimate for 1956 
is $840,000. This reflects an increase of $160,800. 
Commander Strrock. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sueprarp. In order that my mind an be clarified, items drop- 
= out of the appropriation are 6A, B, D, E, F, and I. Those have 
een dropped out from this appropriation for what reason ? 
Commander Srrockx. We do not have projects in that area. 


SHIPS AND SMALL CRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up item 6C, “Ships and small craft 
and related equipment.” The estimate for 1955 was $106,000. The 
estimate for 1956 is $102,000. This shows a decrease of $4,000. What 
are you doing in this field and why the decrease ¢ 

Commander Srrock. That project mostly concerns food and equip- 
ment. What we are endeavoring to do in that area is to produce off 
cient equipment for, shall we say with the usage of the least amount 
of space possible. That is the prime factor. It will give us greater 
capacity. 

fr. eacaiiiies What type of equipment ? 

Commander Srrock. That would be commissary galley equipment 
aboard ship. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What you tell me here is we will not have a repeti- 
tion of change orders that went into our tugs ? 

Commander Srrock. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think that your expenditure in this field has been 
an advisable adventure and I hope that we will have success. If we 
do, it will save us a lot of unnecessary and undue publicity such as we 
enjoyed in the tugboat event a few months ago. 

Commander Srrock. Yes. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up item 6G, “Other Equipment.” The 
estimate in 1955 was $191,000. The estimate for 1956 is $246,000. 
This shows an increase of $55,000. What are you going to expend that 
for? What type of equipment are you referring to? 

Commander Srrock. This is in the area of atomic, biological, and 
chemical warfare clothing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MILITARY SCIENCES 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up item 6H, “Military sciences.” 

The estimate for 1955 was $382,200. The estimate for 1956 is $492. 
000. This shows an increase of $109,800. What specific field are you 
accentuating to indicate such an increase ? 

Commander Srrock. This is in the field of fleet mobile support. 
Right behind you in a picture on the wall, Mr. Sheppard, if you will 
notice, there is a provisioning ship in the center provisioning a carrier 
and destroyer. Now we want, if it is possible, to step up the transfer 
rate to those two ships by twice the present rate. Handling single 
packaged loading by the use of a vertical conveyor which brings ma- 
terial up from the hold of the ship, we can increase material coming 


ei ee kia a 
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to the top deck by approximately twice the amount that is being done 
today and get it over to the other ship. And now we want to go one 
step further. 

Nir. SuepparD. Is your problem now getting the material from the 
hold of the ship to the top deck ? 

Commander Srrocx. That problem has been completed, and we 
want to go a step further, and that is, the handling of unit loads 
directly from the manufacturer, through the depot in one handling, 
onto the provisioning ship and then on to the receiving ship. 

Mr. SuHepparD. You have 2 factors of handling, 1 to get it out of 
the hold and get it on the deck and the next is from the deck over to 
the ship? 

Coane Srrock. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can understand your requirement of getting it 
from the hold of the ship up to the deck. I have seen those things 
operate. In fact, they have been in operation for over 20 years. That 
has been confined to the cold-storage operation. 

Commander Strockx. We are not working from ship to ship due to 
the extension. The phase we are working on is getting these unit 
loads handled within the hold of the ship when the ship is underway, 
then by means of elevators onto the deck. Then it will go, of course, 
by normal transfer. These loads that we anticipate will not, be 
strapped but will be glued unit loads. The glue will have tremendous 
sheer strength this way [indicating], but the individual package can 
easily be picked up. We are interested in the development of the 
equipment in the hold of the ship for handling these unit loads while 
the ship is underway, and also the deck-borne equipment required 
for handling 2,000-pound loads. 


OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. You have nothing for 6—I, “Operation and manage- 
ment of facilities.” Am I to interpret you do not have any of that 
operation in connection with this budget at all? 

Commander Srrock. That is right. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Wice_eswortH. What about your obligations? 
Mr. Moor. As of January 31, our obligations under this subhead 
are $507,000. 


SHIPS AND SMALL CRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. Under project 6-C, “Ships and small craft and 
related equipment,” the justification states: 


Funds under this project are required to carry out assigned research and de- 
velopment responsibility through application of scientific methods and analyses 
which will provide the most appetizing, nutritionally adequate diet for Navy 
personnel under all operating conditions, utilizing efficient methods of food 
preparation and service. 


Do I understand that this is for equipment, or does it involve con- 
templated changes in the ration? 
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Mr. Moor. Both, sir. As a matter of illustration, submarine equip. 
ment is under extensive research, and the diet for submarine feedin 
is likewise under intensive research, so it is a question of both rations 
and equipment. 

Commander Srrock. May I expand a little further on that? 

In submarine feeding we have the problem of space. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn, I can understand the space problem. My ques. 
tion was with regard to the food problem. I thought we had that 
pretty well solved. 

Commander Srroex. There is more to it than that. If possible, 
what we try to do is to extend the shelf life, or the storage life of vari- 
ous items such as fresh cabbage, lettuce, and tomatoes. 

We have work going on today which indicates that the storage tem- 
peratures alone have great effect upon the keeping qualities of lettuce. 
A difference of 6 degrees makes a difference of 2 weeks’ storage capac- 
ity on lettuce. 

Take tomatoes, for instance. If those are selected mature green 
and are put into a low temperature storage, then the tomatoes tend 
torot. But if they are mature green and placed in 65 degrees storage, 
they will hold up for a longer period of time. 

Our next step in that area, after we complete the temperature tests, 
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is to use various types of wraps to see if we can extend the storage FB 
life of fresh vegetables for a longer period of time. 
OTHER EQUIPMENT ; 

P 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Under project 6-G, “Other equipment,” the & 
justification states that the funds under this project are to achieve im- F 
provement to clothing necessary for the protection of naval personnel FE 
against environmental hazards, such as extra cold or foul weather & 
and new and unconventional weapons, ‘ 
Are you the only division of the Navy that is working on this cloth- FE 
ing problem ¢ } 
Commander Srrock. We are the only division of the Navy working FF 
on certain aspects of the clothing problem, like the development of a & 






submarine suit and the development of an emergence suit and the 
development of this ABC warm type of material. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics is working on flight or aviation clothing. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. How about clothing against new and uncon- 
vential weapons? 

Commander Srrock. We are the only ones in that field. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. I was under the impression, from the testi- 
mony of other witnesses, that they were doing this same type of work. 
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MILITARY SCIENCES 






Now, under item 6-H, “Military sciences,” why do you need addi- 
tional money? The justification indicates that the funds are required 
to develop maximum readiness of supply facilities and systems and 
to determine what modifications in the employment of facilities, 
equipment, and techniques are necessary to meet the operating require- 
ments of the Navy. 

Why do you need the increase? I see that it is creeping up each 
year. The increase is $109,800. 
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Commander Srrock. That is the increase that I had indicated to Mr. 
Sheppard and is required for the transfer-at-sea operations. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Is it all for that purpose? 

Commander Srrock. Yes; $109,000. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortn. How much are you going to spend on that / 

Commander Strrock. A total of $161,000. 


Nava. PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


Mr. Suerparp. We will take up budget activity No. 7, “Naval 
personnel.” It is made up of nine subheads, wherein you reflect an 
estimate in 1955 for research and development of $437,200. The 
estimate for 1956 is $550,000. This shows an increase of $112,800. 

We find all the subheads deleted with the exception of 7-H. 

Captain Neyman. Yes. 


MILITARY SCIENCES 


Mr. Suerrarp. We would like an explanation of military sciences. 
The figures that I just gave pertain to military sciences. Why the 
increase ¢ 

Captain Neyman. Mr. Sheppard, the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
research is designed to solve personnel management problems of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, and in that connection it is mainly to do 
with the selection and placement and the training of men that the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel controls. 

The increase that is reflected in this budget is mainly to take care 
of additional requirements that have come about through the change 
of the Navy from steam to nuclear propulsion, that you have heard so 
much about, and also for the use of special weapons as a regular com- 
ponent of the naval armament. 

Mr. Suerparp. There is no overlapping here with other divisions 
in the same field of function ? 

Captain Neyman. There is no overlapping in the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel with any field. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What was the unexpended balance in this item in 
the fiseal year 1955? 

Lieutenant Moss. At the end of 1954 it was about $1,500. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is that $1,500 also unobligated ? 

Lieutenant Moss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you have that for a carryover? 

Lieutenant Moss. No, sir, the unobligated balance was not carried 
over. 

Mr. WiaeLtesworrH. What do you mean by developing billet and 
qualifications requirements of commissioned officers ? 

Captain Neyman. There are many operations in the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel that would require a description of what the officer 
is supposed to do. This is necessary, not only for examination of 
the officer, either for promotion or for assignment, but also for being 
able to make consistent organizations, not only for routine operations 
lut for mobilization purposes. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortu. Do you not have that in being right now ? 

Captain Neyman. Yes, sir; but our effort in this field is inadequate 
to take care of the changing needs of the Navy and we find out that 
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‘many things we are doing have to be done on a erash basis becaus 
we do not. have good research to back up a logical system. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. What do you mean by improved system for 
classifying enlisted assignment and skill requirements ? 

Captain Neyman. That is the same general subject as with the 
officers. We need to improve our methods of handling people. 

Mr. WiaceteswortH. In what way, for example? 

Captain Neyman,. An example is in connection with the increas 
we have asked. Any new weapon when it comes into being always 
gets priority on the placement of people. In other words, the person 
who is running that program says “give me the best people you have, 
no matter what the cost,” so that he can be sure the project will succeed, 
When that project becomes a routine one, we can no longer afford to 
use the best; we have to use the average, or what is available to the 
Navy. So the question becomes one of being able to train the average 
man and officer you have in the Navy to fit that particular job. 

Mr. Wiaccteswortu. Is this a training study ? 

Captain Neyman. This is both training and selection. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. What do you mean by “development of im- 
proved procedures for evaluating previous military and civilian ex- 
perience of reservists for assignment purposes ?” 

Captian Nerman. During World War II, we had considerable 
trouble in being able to place expeditiously Reserve and civilian people 
who came into the Navy. We do not want that to happen again; 
therefore we are trying to evaluate and adapt civilian skills as quickly 
as possible for Navy use. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Is this for “Examinations in the field” ? 

Captain Neyman. They will be examined at the procurement sta- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. I would think, looking at the breakdown you 
have given us on pages 73 to 76 of the justifications, that a lot of this 
work would be pretty well in hand and that there would be no require- 
ment for any additional funds in 1956 as compared with 1955. Why 
do you want a $112,800 increase ? 

Captain NeymMan. We find the problems with people are ever chang- 
ing. The Navy as it stands today has a tremendous turnover of men. 
The problems that arise with the type of Navy we have today are 
different entirely than what we had even 1 year ago, and we find our 
problems do not settle themselves. They have to be investigated. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Did you give the chairman an obligation 
figure? 

Captain Neyman. Yes, sir. 

Lieutenant Moss. Our obligations as of January 31, are $239,000. 

Mr. Wicciteswortu. How many people do you have engaged in 
these studies? 

Captain Neryman. We employ civilians and military, about half 
and half. We have 2 field activities, 1 in San Diego and 1 in Wash- 
ington. The Washington activity employs 64 officers, enlisted men, 
and civilians; the San Diego activity employs 72. 

Mr. Wiccrteswortu. Are they civilians? 

Captain NermMan. That is officers, enlisted, and civilians. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. All together ? 

Captain Nerman. Yes, sir. I can give you a breakdown for the 
record, if you would like. 
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Mr. Wiceiteswortn. Are you planning to increase that force in 
on 
Captain Neyman. We will, yes, sir. 
wi WiaGcGLeswortH. How much ? 
Captain NeymMan. I gave you the 1956 figure. 
es WiceLeswortu. What w ere the comparable figures in 1955? 
Captain NeymMan. In 1955 it is 59 for W ashington and 73 for San 
Diego. 
Mr. Wiecieswortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Suepearp. Thank you very much. 


Martne Corps Researcu 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will pick up budget activity No. 8, Marine 
Corps, under “Research and development, Navy,” for which the esti- 
mate reflected for 1955 is $1,940,000 and in 1956 the request is for 
$5,075,000. That reflects an increase of $3,135,000. 

This budget activity is made up of nine subheads. We will skip 
the first one, because no funds are reflected there. 


GUIDED MISSILES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Pick up item 8B, “Guided missiles and related equipment.” In fiscal 
year 1956 the request is for $75,000, which appears to be the inaugura- 
tion of a new program in researe h and development. What is that ? 

Colonel Jounson. This information is classified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SHIPS AND SMALL CRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMEN'I 


Mr. Sueprarp. Pick up the next item, 8C, “Ships and small craft 
und related equipment” wherein the estimate for 1955 is $30,000 and 
in 1956 you are requesting $75,000. This reflects an increase of 
845,000. Why the increase ? 

Colonel Jonson. This requested $45,000 increase over fiscal year 
1955 will be used to develop a silent, lightweight and powerful out- 
board motor for use with our newly deve ‘loped and now. stand- 
ard Marine Corps family of small rigid inflatable reconnaissance 
boats. This will be a new project. 

Mr. SHerrarp. An entirely new project ? 

Colonel Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You do not know how much money eventually will 
be expended in this field? 

Colonel Jounson. Probably very little more than this. It will be 
i relatively cheap project. This is a requirement held jointly with 
other agencies. 

Mr, Sueprarp, This is a participating project ? 

Colonel Jounson. Ours will be a unique Marine Corps effort, but 
it will support that of others. 


COMBAT AND SUPPORT VEHICLES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item 8D, “Combat and support 
vehicles and related equipment,” wherein the estimate for 1955 is 


591386—55——67 
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$30,000 and there is nothing requested in 1956. Is there any unex. 
pended balance in that field ? 
Colonel Jounson. No, sir; there is no unexpended balance in that 


field. 


ARTILLERY AND OTHER WEAPONS AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item 8K, “Artillery and other weap- 
ons and related equipment,” wherein the estimate for 1955 was $225,000 
and in 1956 the request is for $200,000, reflecting a decrease of $25,000, 

What is the reason for the $25,000 reduction in that field? Is that 
because you have accomplished the mission to a degree that that much 
can be taken off of this year’s budget ? 

Colonel Jounson. Yes, sir. This decrease over 1955 indicates only 
that a previously active research and development project has now 
been completed. The completed project was concerned with the de- 
velopment of an improved site for the rifle. 


AMMUNITION AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SuepparD. Pick up item 8F, “Ammunition and related equip- 
ment,” for which the estimate for 1955 was $225,000 and you are re- 
questing in 1956 $500,000. This reflects an increase of $275,000. 
Why? 

Colonel Jounson. This information is classified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SuepparbD. The next is item 8G, “Other equipment.” The esti- 


mate in 1955 was $1,400,000, and this really takes a jump. The esti- 
mate in 1956 is $4,140,000, which reflects an increase of $2,740,000. 
Why the increase, and particularly of the size reflected ? 


Colonel Jonnson. First, may I identify “other equipment” as that 
equipment which does not normally fall into one of the other cate- 
gories here. 

The major portion of this request is for several urgent projects in 
the field of electronics : for communications, for control and coordina- 
tion, and for detection and identification of enemy units and planes. 
Some of this information is classified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. Do you have a shopping list that the committee 
can have, showing the expenditures involved in the increase of $2, 
740,000 ? 

Colonel Jonnson. I do. 

Mr. SueprarD. Give it to the clerk for the use of the committee. 

(Note: The material was given to the clerk.) 


MILITARY SCIENCES 


The next item is 8H, “Military sciences.” The estimate for 1955 
was $30,000, and in 1956 you are 3 ete $85,000. This reflects 
an increase of $55,000. What is the reason for the increase? 
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Colonel Jounson. The increase of $55,000 requested over fiscal 
1955 is required so that we may pursue two urgently needed prepecs 
One of those is in the field of amphibious cargo packaging; the other 
is, to pursue some studies of techniques for the stabilization of beach 
sand and soil. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You have been engaged in this packaging situation 
for quite some time. I am wondering what the particular aspect is 
that requires us to continue in that field of research and development. 

Colonel JoHnson. The project we intend to pursue deals with 
packaging and impregnated clothing ; so that the impregnation against 
chemicals and against radiological agents will remain effective. At 
the present time, we must reimpregnate our clothing every 2 or 3 
years. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is that because of the fact that on the ship they are 
not hermetically sealed ? 

Colonel JoHnson. That would be one reason; it is a fact that under 
the present system they are not hermetically sealed. We wish to devise 
a semipermanent package which will permit the clothing to stay in 
storage in the package for as much as 10 years, and save the cost of 
repackaging every 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. SHeprarD. What is the length of time involved where you have 
a disintegration of the impregnation ? 

Colonel JoHNson. I am not sure of the exact answer, but I believe 
that, for impregnation against chemical agents, about 3 years is the 
normal shelf life. We have large stocks of clothing in our depots 
which have been impregnated; they must be kept actively protective, 
so it means that periodically we must unpack them, reimpregnate 
them and package them again. 


UNEXPENDED, UNOBLIGATED, AND UNCOMMITTED BALANCES 


Mr. SHepparp. Out of the sum total of $1,940,000, how much is 
unexpended, unobligated, or uncommitted / 

Mr. Epwarps. Of the $1,940,000, as of January 31, 1955, $1,827,438 
was unexpended, $786,653 was unobligated, and $457,328 was uncom- 
mitted. Of the total research and development program including 
prior year obligations, $1,955,000 will be expended in 1955 and at the 
end of 1955 there will be $2 million unexpended balance. 

The expenditures in 1955 are estimated at $2,555,000, and the ex- 
penditures in 1956 are estimated at $2,522,000. 

Do you want the current obligations / 

Mr. SuHepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps. The obligations as of January 31 amounted to 
$1,162,000, or 59.9 percent of the funds available. The expenditures 
as of January 31, 1955, amounted to $947,000 or 48 percent of the 
target for the year. 

Mr. SuerrarD. Are there any questions? 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. I notice you refer under 8-G, “Other equip- 
ment,” to the development of clothing. We just had the Bureau of 
Supplies here and I understood they were handling clothing research 
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for the most part. What are you doing in that field that they are not 
doing ? 

Colonel Jounson. We are planning to investigate various new 
fabrics for garrison-type uniforms. I believe their interest lies in the 
combat type uniform. A modest sum is included for that purpose. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. How much ? 

Colonel Jounson. $20,000. 

Mr. WicGLEeswortH. You have furnished a list of items under 8-G, 
have you not? 

Colonel Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicetesworrtH. I do not think I have any further questions. 


CirvinIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Will you please insert the usual civilian personnel 
table at this point in the record ? 

Admiral Ciexron. Yes, sir. 

(The table above referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Suerparp. All right, gentlemen; thank you very much for 
your appearance. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 23, 1955. 
SERVICE-WIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. RALPH J. ARNOLD, SC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

CDR. ROBERT A. WILLIAMS, SC, USN, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF 
SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

ROBERT C. MOOT, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF SUP- 
PLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $382, 500, 000 | $340, 300, 000 $298, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 6, 700, 000 . 000 5, 842, 000 


Total available for obligation 389, 200, 000 346, 775, 000 303, 842, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —24, 161,974 2, 244, 000 
Obligations incurred __.............---.-- Lcucccsucsee} Gee, O88, GS 344, 531, 000 303, 842, 000 
Comparative transfer from 
‘“‘Naval personnel, general expenses’’ 68, 422 11, 000 
“Ships and facilities, Navy” 101, 670 
Comparative transfer to 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navy” —4, O11, 154 —3, 816, 000 
“Civil engineering, Navy”’ —10, 571, 252 —3, 221, 000 
“Medical care, Navy”’ — 58, 689 — 57, 000 
“Military personnel, Navy” —3, 853, 000 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy” ; — 21, 525, 830 | —20, 581, 000 
“Research and development, Navy” —754, 323 —93, 000 
“Servicewide operations, Navy” —4, 566, 901 
“Ships and facilities, Navy” —1, 864, 000 


Total obligations. __. : 319, 866, 969 314, 910, 000 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description |} 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estim: 


Direct Obligations 


. Supply distribution system : ‘ $212, 859,921 | $203, 942 000 
b RON. << cnc didy chick dsdbenewonenigicmmanusaly 69, 873, 081 71, 789, 3, 787, 000 
3. Finance. ; ; 13,910,000 | 13, 568 2, 577, 000 
. Cataloging | 10, 173,065 12, 784 , 682, 000 
. Departmental administration ; 6, 349, 642 | 6, 350 3, 350, 000 


Total Bie OUR 55 ib Ss 3 a esdbcn se nenkethe + dnwncnia 313, 156,969 | 308, 435 298, 000, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts | 


. Supply distribution system --.-..........---- wonleall albania 5, 750, 000 | 5, 525, 000 | 4, 932, 
. Material control- - aii aeitinatie die a dei 850, 000 850, 000 | 810 
. Departmental administration 100, 000 | 100, 000 | 100, 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts 6, 700, 000 | 6, 475, 000 | 5, 842, 000 


Total obligations. --_..---- bbe iaieca sii ig deidin gh atiatne guinea | 319, 866, 969 3 14, 910, 000 | ~~ 303, $42, 000 
' 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


RUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


tal number of permanent positions il 0, 53, 51, 400 
Average number of all employees 57, 47, 200 
Number of employees at end of year- 52, 65% 9, 47, 100 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade___- 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services’ 
Permanent positions $212, 125, 7 ’ , 062 $177, 618, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 15, , 138 683, 000 
Payment above basic rates 5, 032, , 227, 100 3, 825, 000 


Total personal services-- 217, 973 92, 719, 300 2, 126, 000 
Travel ; 1, 065, 923 968, 800 900, 000 
l'ransportation of things 37, 677 39, 184, 000 758, 000 
Communication services -- , 201, 2, 320, 600 _ 800, 000 
Rents and utility services , 161, 3 f , 100 911, 000 
Printing and reproduction - , 606, 5, 238, 400 664, 000 
Other contractual services 20, 727, 88. 38, 608, 400 38, 302, 000 

Labor contracts with foreign government ! , 730, , 693, 000 523. 000 
Supplies and materials 9, 51 . 959, 900 O87, 000 
Equipment , 457, 3, 056, S00 5, 935, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - --- F ( 3, 00 6. 000 
laxes and assessments ._----.--- , 135 , 035, 950 988, 000 


Votal direet obligations - --- 313, , 72, 250 98, 000, 000 


Ohligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
Accounts 


3 Transportation of things , 000 000 465, 000 
5¥ Rents and utility services 000 000 100. 000 
( 


ther contractual services 5, , 000 5, 000 , 927, 000 
‘, Supplies and materials_- 50. 000 000 50. 000 
) Equipment. : 7, 000 600 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts __ 6, 700, 000 3, 475, 842, 000 


Total obligations___- ‘ 319, 824, 966 314, 647, 25 842, 000 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


erage number of all employees - - -- 
Number of employees at end of year - 


01 Personal services: 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services__. 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials___- 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations___- 
ALLOTMENT TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Supplies and materials. _- 
Equipment. 


Total obligations_._- 
SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent positions _ _-- ; ‘ ; 53, 624 51, 400 
Average number of all employees. --------- ated 57, 49, 884 47, 200 
Number of employees at end of year__.._-__.---- scar 52, 49, 417 47, 100 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary Seed ‘ra itd tee icate Raced $3, 609 $3, 628 $3, 628 
Average grade _-_.- ee ; ‘ ; 7 GS-4.2 GS-4.2 GS-4.2 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 830 $3, 999 $3, 999 


1Average number of persons—1954, 1,720; 1955, 1,680; 1956, 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


sUMMARY—¢ontinued 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions_-_ Saeed : $212, 125, 721 | $187,770,062 | $177, 618, 00 
Positions other than perme ES a eto) tees ; 16, 338 |.......-. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - ‘ ; ‘ 815, 867 | i oe 683, 000 
Payment above basic rates__...-.--.-.-- : 5, 032, 401 4, 227, 100 | 3, 825, 000 
Total personal services---.- eS -----| 217,973,989 | 192, 735, 700 | 182, 126, 000 
rent ‘ ngnaaescas i 1, 065, 923 | 968, 800 | 900, 000 
a ransportation of things. . oe thks ke -a | 87,677, 791 39, 184, 000 | 40, 758, 000 
Communication services. --- tas x 1, 201, 932 2, 320, 600 1, 800, 000 
Rents and utility services___ fodieas ‘ i , 6, 161, 374 5, 381, 100 | 4, 911, 00 
Se GEE WOOO a ons eee cescws cccwnwessncs 4, 606, 943 5, 238, 400 | 4, 664, 000 
Other contractual services. a 727, 882 | 38, 609, 600 | 38, 302, 000 
Labor contracts with foreign government ! 4 jn 668 , 693, 000 1, 523, 000 
Supplies and materials_-__-_----- , ‘ 19, 373, 510 18, 204, 800 16, 087, 000 
Equipment. : Lchotue 1, 409, 012 3, 056, 800 | 5, 935, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_- ; 5, 779 6, 000 | 6, 000 
Taxes and assessments.-_-.-.------- pase e ceca ose 1, 139, 166 1, 036, 200 988, 000 


PUNE GOCE COIN ono ene ences cecsnenenscas a _ 313, 166, 969 308, 435, 000 298, 000, oo 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Transportation of things ee earesie2 500, 500, 000 465, 000 
Rents and utility services_..____- eabokecencdesintaee 400, 000 400, 000 400, 000 
Other contractual services ; sath arse ie ara sal 5, 063, 000 5, 025, 000 4, 927, 000 
Supplies and materials_--_-..---- See eee, 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Equipment ; 687, 000 | 500, 000 
Total obligations payable our of reimbursements from | 
other accounts ------ ome 6, 700, 000 | 6, 475, 000 5, 842, 000 





Total obligations __- oo | 310, 866,900 ~ 814, 910, 000 | 303, 842, 000 


1 Average number of persons—1954, 1,720; 1955, 1,680; 1956, 1,590. 


Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward... __- ; See | $46, 531, 216 $32, 455,492 | $35, 871, 342 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years. __- : ‘ 2, 392, 209 | 750, 235 |_- 
Obligations incurred during the year_._.- ‘ ; 365, 038, 026 | 344, 531, , 000 | 803, 842, 000 

413, 961, 451 377, 736, 7 27 339, 713, 942 
Obligations transferred to ‘‘Research and Srecapanem, 

Navy” pursuant to Public Law 458_._.........____- 5 —390, 385 |__.- 
Reimbursements... _- .-.------| —6,700,000 | —6,475,000 | —5, 842,000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account ___--.---|_ —1, 504, 455 |_- | 
Obligated balance carried forward_..........___- eases _| —32, 455, 492 | —35, 871, 342 —33, 871, 342 


Total expenditures. ......_._-- eer ae 373, 301, 504 338, 00,000 | 300, 000, 008 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations _- j 331, 903,878 | 305, 000, 000 274, 500, 000 
Out of prior authorizations___...__- 41, 397, 626 | 30, 000, 000 | 25, 500, 000 


Mr. Suepparp. We have before us this morning, gentlemen, the 
service-wide supply and finance appropriation. 

Admiral Arnold, do you have a statement that you would like to 
make to the committee? 

Admiral ArNoup. I have an opening statement, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You may proceed with it. We will not interrupt 
you. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Arno.tp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this is my first appearance before you as the Chief of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. It is a privilege to be here. 

It is my purpose to justify the budget estimate of the Bureau which 
you now have under consideration. To the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts a budget is an operating supply support plan expressed in 
financial terms. Justification of the budget therefore involves justi- 
fication of the supply support plan and an explanation of the costing 
procedure which developed the financial requirements. I would like 
to justify our operation by explaining what we do, why we do it, and 
how we compute our requirements for funds and manpower. 

What we do is complicated in its operating detail but simple in its 
objective. It is our primary objective to develop and maintain a 
navy supply system which will assure effective wartime military sup- 
port at the lowest feasible cost to the Nation. The accomplishment 
of this objective requires the central control and distribution of essen- 
tial Navy material. 

Material in the Navy is used at hundreds of shore installations and 
in over a thousand ships. The consumption of material is in excess 
of $3 billion annually. The design of a service-wide supply system 
which will assure the immediate availability of vital stocks at the 
point of emergency need is obviously not an easy task. Yet, for 
military effectiveness, it must be done. Hundreds of consumers 
cannot be cast adrift to locate their own requirements without central 
guidance and direction. With more than a thousand consumers 
afloat and with many others spread all over the world, the problem 
of Navy material control and distribution becomes one which has no 
exact counterpart. 

We solved this problem by designing a servicewide supply system 
which is based on two primary principles. The first principle is that 
essential material (parts and supplies) must be centrally controlled for 
purposes of design, specification, stock positioning, and stock de pth. 
Navy material (parts and supplies as distinguished from whole equip- 
ments) has been separated into 13 categories such as provisions, fuel, 
clothing, and ships parts. Each of the material categories is separately 
managed by individual supply demand control points. All of the 
material systems which are controlled separately are, conversely, 
integrated at the consumer level where all materials from all systems 
are issued from common supply outlets. The Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts manages all supply demand control points and, in this 
manner, provides for centralized policy and procedural guidance. 
Central policy and procedural guidance permits uniformity of proced- 
ures and standardization of method which, in turn aids in achieving 
economy and efficiency. Central material control furnishes the knowl- 
edge of usage and of inventory; it allows for systemwide determination 
of inventory levels, systemwide purchase, and for standardization of 
spec ifications; and it ‘provides the tool for immediate shifts of vital 
material under emergency conditions. Central control of essential 
military material is the first principle of the Navy supply system. 

The second principle concerns the distribution system. In the 
Navy, the final issue of material at the point of use such as aboard 
ship or at an industrial shipyard is considered to be an integral part 
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of the primary function which is being supported. The cost of such 
local supply effort is included in the budget of the prime function. 
Essential military material needs to be controlled centrally but local 
material requirements need not be distributed centrally. The other 
than local supply distribution is something else again. Distribution 
to the fleet, to overseas bases, to small activities from a central source, 
all are systemwide rather than local in nature. And under the Navy 
method of integrating all materials in the distribution channels, such 
movement becomes navywide and cannot be attributed to a single 
installation or to a single material category. This is one aspect of 
servicewide supply. There is another still more important aspect. 
From the military viewpoint it is mandatory that stocks held at any 
one point in the Navy be considered available for use at any other 
point where the priority of need is greater. Because of the mobility 
of the Navy, one characteristic of ‘supply is the constantly shifting 
priority of need. This moving demand cannot be predicted by any 
one installation, by any one technical bureau, or by any one inventory 
manager. This navywide movement cannot, therefore, be attributed 
to any one or more programs or budgeted for by any one or more 
programs. It is service-wide supply and it is right that it should be. 
Central inventory control should be paralleled by a necessary degree 
of central distribution control to assure that immediate repositioning 
of material can be responsive to operational demand. ‘This is the 
second principle of the Navy supply system. 

With these two principles as guiding factors, the development of the 
servicewide supply system has been logical. The Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts manages and finances the operation of the supply de- 
mand control points and thus provides for central material control 
under one authority. Under the second principle of central distribu- 
tion control it was necessary to provide a framework of distribution 
which could guarantee effective navywide support. Among the 
hundreds of shore installations in the Navy, there are some that are 
ideally located and functionally suited to be selected as distribution 
control spots. Obviously such selected installations should include 
major consumers of material because that is where the greatest pri- 
ority of need may be expected to generate; fleet-issue installations 
should be included as well as overseas transshipment points. From 
the hundreds of installations, just 30 are included in the service-wide 
distribution system. These ‘activities are numercially few vet they 
sit squarely astride the key channels of distribution. Over half of the 
entire consumption of material in the Navy takes place or is finally 
issued direct to ships from these locations. Inventory managers have 
located well over half of the Navy’s inventories of material at these 
points where it is under central inventory control as well as central 
distribution control. Central operational control, paralleled by cen- 
tral financial responsibility, can assure positioning in material in ac- 
cordance with priority of operational need. Along with authority 
and responsibility for inventory and distribution control, we have the 
concurrent responsibility for traffic management. We arrange for the 
movement of material between supply points and we provide the funds 
for the commercial transportation of such material. 

These are the elements of servicewide supply in the Navy. It is a 
good system and one that can meet its objective. It has areas of dif- 
ference with other military supply systems and it has basic differences 
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with the supply systems of industry. To industry, a rapid turnover 
of inventory is essential to making a profit. In the military a slow 
inventory turnover is the result of long stocks which are vital for na- 
tional security. To industry excess plant capacity must be eliminated 
or profits will disappear. In the military, excess capacity such as 
reserve fleets or facilities in a maintenance status is again essential 
against the day of sudden demand. The background upon which 
requirements are calculated in the military is different than that of 
industry, and the budget estimates reflect such differences. 

Determining requirements for funds and manpower in the Navy 
supply system is a question of pricing the cost of distributing and 
storing material. Computing the volume of material to be distributed 
and stored is, in turn, a question of predicting supply demand and 
degree of material readiness. Material consumption creates supply 
demand, which causes supply workload in the distribution system. 
The volume of material to be stored is dependent upon the size and 
activity of peacetime forces and the degree of mobilization readiness 
that is determined to be necessary for the budget year. 

The operating elements of the Navy consume material and cause 
the workload in the supply distribution system. In fiscal year 1954 
the military strength of the Navy which was 767,000 man-years, 
caused a supply movement of food, clothing, and medical supplies 
which resulted in a supply workload of 3,050,000 orders processed 
and 2,400,000 tons moved. 

In fiscal year 1954 the Navy aircraft strength of 9,941 planes re- 
sulted in a supply workload of 1,611,000 orders processed for aviation 
parts and the movement of 440,000 tons of aviation material. 

In fiscal year 1954 the Navy fleet strength of 1,126 ships resulted 
in a supply workload of 9,950,000 orders placed and 1,850,000 tons of 
material moved in categories of ships parts, electronics, submarine 
parts, electrical fittings, and shipboard ordnance. 

This supply workload resulting from the activity of men, planes, 
and ships, in fiscal year 1954 amounted to 14,611,000 orders processed 
and 4,690,000 tons issued. It was accompanied by an associated 
workload resulting from the requirement for general stores and 
vehicular parts of 7,836,000 orders processed and 3,850,000 tons 
moved. 

For fiscal year 1954 the total of orders placed on the distribution 
system to satisfy supply demand was 22,447,000. On page 11 of the 
budget estimate this figure appears as the workload total for 1954 
in the issue control function. 

On the receipt side of the distribution system, to replenish issued 
material, 7,290,337 deliveries were made and 8,197,000 tons of mate- 
rial were received. On page 11 of the budget estimate the 7,290,337 
deliveries appear as the workload total for 1954 in the receipt control 
function. 

On page 8 of the budget estimate, the 1954 workload of the freight 
terminal and waterfront function, which amounts to 16,737,000 tons, 
is the aggregate of 8,540,000 tons issued and 8,197,000 tons received 
as we have just explained. 

This, then, is the way we compute supply workload in those func- 
tions dealing with the movement of material in the distribution sys- 
tem. The consuming elements of the Navy are related to the material 
consumed and projections of supply issue workload are based on the 
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relative strength of the consuming elements for the periods concerned, 
Prediction of supply receipt workload is based upon approved pro- 
curement and delivery programs which in turn are dependent upon 
material readiness levels which have been approved for attainment, 
After computing issue and receipt workloads it is possible to compute 
how much material will remain in store and this is the method we use 
to compute our custodial workload. 

For fiscal year 1956, the workload as it appears functionally and as it 
differs from the actual 1954 workload is a result of strength changes 
in planes, ships, and men. As the military man-year strengt h of the 
Navy changes between the years, so does the supply workload change 
in the material categories of ¢ lothing, fuel, medical supplies, and train- 
ing aids. As the size and activity of the fleet ¢ ‘hanges so does the sup- 
ply workload in the technical mater ial categories which provide fleet 
support. Aviation support categories follow the change in plane 
strength and general support categories follow the change in overall 
activity of the Nav y. 

The determination of workload is, of course, the key to our require- 
ments for labor and for funds. Except for transportation costs, over 
80 percent of our funds are required for payment of labor and we are 
very vitally concerned with labor productivity. It will be noted 
throughout the budget estimate that we consistently have improved 
the productivity of ‘labor. Each year our people are doing a better 
job. It takes continued nerd work on the part of all, it “takes im- 
proved procedures and methods, and it requires a sustained high level 
of morale. We are proud that this desire to improve is so prevalent 
among our people. Because of its presence we have taken a calculated 

risk and assumed that a further increase in labor productivity would 
take place in fiscal year 1956. For the past fiscal year savings resulting 
from increased labor productivity have been offset by the upw: ard 


trend in wage board salaries and by the increased costs of fringe 
benefits such as insurance and overtime premiums. However, we 
have not projected any future cost increases with the result that our 
budget estimate reflects a saving of several million dollars due to the 
projected increase in labor productivity. We intend to meet this 
objective and even to better it to the extent of our combined ability. 


Report on PrRocurREMENT OF WipiInc CLoTHs 


Mr. SuHeprarp. Thank you for your statement covering the general 
functions. 

Before we get into the details, I call your attention to a report of 
a House committee, filed last year, No. 1881, of June 15, 1954. Page 
2 of this report refers to an investigation by the General Accounting 
Office dealing with some difficulties with fabricators of wiping cloths. 
That is pretty clearly set forth in the Summary of Facts section of 
the report. 

Have you had a chance since you have been in office to peruse this 
report? 

Admiral Arnon. I am generally familiar with it. 

Mr. SHepparp. I think the report is rather definite, based upon 
the findings of the General Accounting Office, as it had to do with 
your suppliers: the Leshner Corp., Hamilton, Ohio; Grossman & Sons, 
Ine., Columbus, Ohio, and the Sanitary Wiping Cloth & Burlap Co., 
Wilkes- Barre, Pa. 
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Now, what has been done relative to that particular issue to correct 
the situation and what has been done from the standpoint of recovery, 
and so forth? 

Admiral ARNOLD. I believe that civil suits have been instituted 
against the people concerned, sir, and I believe, too, the case was 
turned over to the Department of Justice all the w ay through. 

The disciplinary part, so far as naval personnel is concerned, is a 
matter which | believe is still under investigation, sir. 

With regard to the general situation of wiping rags, we are endeavor- 
ing to go more and more to the use of what we ¢ all rental servic e; that 
is, “instead of buying the rags we go to a rental service and we obtain 
clean rags and those are saved and turned back to a laundry facility. 

We believe that is better economically, and it gets us out of a busi- 
ness in which specifications are hard to determine. 

Mr. SHepearp. In that field specifications would be difficult, there 
is no question about it. Apparently, if the report of the General Ac- 
counting Office is correct, and [ assume it is, it would evidently place 
these firms that have been referred to in a position where they would be 
obnoxious to do business with. 

Are we doing any contract work with those people since this subject 
matter was brought to the attention of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts? 

Admiral ARNOLD. I would like to furnish that information for the 
record in detail. I am not sure at this time. 

(The following information was furnished for the record:) 


CONTRACTUAL STatTus OF CERTAIN WIPING CLoTH CONTRACTORS 


The suppliers listed in the General Accounting Office report—the Leshner 
Corp., Hamilton, Ohio; Grossman & Sons, Inc., Columbus, Ohio; and the Sanitary 

Wiping Cloth & Burlap Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—are on a suspended contractor 
list and are not eligible to bid on Navy contracts. 

Mr. SHepparp. What would be the policy under your administra- 
tion, Admiral, with reference to continuing business with firms that do 
business as those we have referred to? 

Admiral ARNOLD. We would not do business with them, if it was 
clear and it was shown they were guilty of fraud. They would be 
debarred. 

Mr. SHepparp. Insofar as this issue is concerned, the recoverable 
aspect and any prosecution that may be instituted as a result of the 
operations is presently pending in the Department of Justice for such 
disposition as the Department of Justice sees fit? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. SuepparD. Has your legal division made any inquiry as to 
what the attitude of the Department of Justice may be in these 
instances, or what their determinations, if they have resolved them, 
may indicate? 

Admiral ArNotp. I would like to furnish that for the record. I am 
not sure. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Very well; if you will, please. 

(The following information was submitted for the record:) 
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Status oF DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE PROCEEDINGS AGAINST WIPING CLortg 
CONTRACTORS 






The Criminal Division of the Department of Justice has a case under tria| 
against Grossman & Sons, Inc., and its associates on a charge of criminal cop- 


spiracy. 
The Civil Division of the Department of Justice is gathering evidence necessary 


to enter suits against all of the contractors concerned. 
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EFFICIENCY OF INSPECTION 






Mr. SHepparp. What is the general situation relative to your 
inspection division now as compared with the condition that prevailed 
at the time this difficulty developed? Has the inspection service 
tightened up at the point of production? 

Admiral ArNoutp. That is a function which is not under me, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. | know. 

Admiral ArNotp. In my opinion, it has. That comes under the 
Chief of Naval Material. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you find any discrepancies, they would obviously 
be reflected in the end results as far as your bureau is concerned? 

Admiral Arnoup. That 1s right. Since I have been Chief of the 
Bureau no serious deficiency in the inspection system has come to 
my attention. 

Mr. Sueprard. Do you have at the moment—and we are concerned 
at the moment with the policy aspect, and I think this question is 
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appropos—any estimated figure of rejects out of your total expendi- F 
ture for procurement purposes? é 
Admiral Arnoxp. No, sir. , 
Mr. SuepparD. Would that be reflected in your accounting system F&F 
on the Washington level? i 





Admiral Arnovp. A reject, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SHepparp. What I am addressing myself to is where you have 
procured under specifications requirements of X items of articles, and 
when they have been delivered their ability to be used is determined 
by their usability? 

In the percentage of procurement that you have, would you have 
access to an accumulated record that would indicate percentages that 
might have accumulated over a given period of time; that is, that oi 
a past year’s expenditure? 

Admiral ArNotp. I believe that that information is available. | 
would like to say, though, normally on a rejection we give the cov- 
tractor an opportunity to make good on the material which we do not 
find meets specifications. TI would like to furnish that for the record. 
I would like to furnish any information or figures that we have on thie 
percentage of rejections at point of origin and point of destination. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If you will, please. 

(The following was submitted for the record:) 






















INFORMATION ON MATERIAL REJECTION 





The rejection of material has been reported on an individual case basis betwee? 
individual field installations and the separate management bureaus of the N avy. 
Recently, the Office of Naval Material has established a central, summarized 
reporting system which will provide integrated navywide data on rejections and 
material failures. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. When articles do not meet specifications but yet 
have been received at the point of destination, what is the recovery 
policy that takes place there, under your contracts of procurement, 
having determined, hypothetically, that 100 items of perhaps a total 
of 1,000 or 2,000 are not acceptable? Who pays the expense of trans- 
portation from the point of fabrication to the point of delivery, and 
the return costs, and so forth? 

What is the recoverable aspect on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment in circumstances of that character? 

Admiral ARNoLb. In the case of rejection, some inspections are 
made at the factory, and in the case of an inspection at the factory 
there is no transportation cost. 

In the case of an inspection at destination, the contractor would be 
required to make up the cost of transportation back to his factory. 
In some cases, when the material does not exactly meet the specifica- 
tions but is only off in a minor amount, an adjustment can be reached 
between the contracting officer and the man who has the contract for 
the reduction in price. 

I would like to emphasize again that only covers minor variations. 

Mr. SHepparD. I would not think that it would cover anything that 
would make the item or article, whatever it may be, unusable. 

Admiral Arnoup. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, if there was something lacking to 
a minor degree, yet the article was usable insofar as your application 
pertains, then that would be in the minor adjustment category. 

If the item were not usable, that would be a different situation and 
far more serious, costwise and otherwise. 

[ wonder if I am right in this assumption, Admiral: Where we have 
inspection at the point of origin, meaning by that at the industrial 
production line, and when that inspection is meticulous, that would 
obviously obviate a considerable percentage of our difficulties that 
arise by having items shipped that are not acceptable; is that right? 

Admiral ArNoup. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. SHepparp. Do we have pretty close inspection? JI mean by 
that, inspection bodywise assigned for the purpose ot that protection? 

Admiral ArNoLp. From the viewpoint of the material that the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts buys, I believe that is true, sir. 
[ am not prepared to state insofar as technical material is concerned 
because that does not come under our cognizance. 

Mr. SHepprarp. The percentage of rejections, or nonspecification 
compliance, would, to a large degree, reflect the efficiency of the 
inspection service if there were inspectors at the point of fabrication? 

Admiral ArNoup. Yes. I believe that I understand your question 
to be this: Assuming that an inspector accepts something at the 
point of origin and it is later found to be rejected at the point of 
destination, the amount of failure at the point of destination would 
indicate how effective the inspection was at the point of origin, and 
the answer would be ‘“‘Yes.”’ 

Mr. SHepparp. Do you have any cognizance over the inspection 
division at all? 

Admiral ArNno.tp. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, the only thing you can do is to find 
defects and refer them to the Chief of the Inspection Service? 
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Admiral Arnotp. That is right, but I can say they are very quick 
to respond to anything we find wrong with the Inspection Service. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BUDGET FOR 1956 


Mr. Saepparp. Unless there is objection on the part of my col- 
leagues I would like to refer now, in order to preserve time, to the 
green sheets. 

I notice that your appropriation for 1955 was $340,300,000 and in 
1956 the estimate is $298 million. 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS, 1955 


I note reflected an estimated savings of $2,244,000 for 1955. 

What caused the savings of that amount? 

Mr. Moor. The $2,244,000, Mr. Chairman, results from the actual 
attained productivity of labor under this appropriation as contrasted 
with the estimated productivity of labor when we made the estimate 
for the appropriation. It indicates an improved degree of labor pro- 
ductivity over the original estimate. 

Mr, SuEpparp. Is that the sole contributing factor for the savings 
of $2,244,000? 

Mr. Moor. Yes. The workload under this appropriation has 
equaled, and in some functions bettered the original estimate. It 
has been greater than the estimate. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. You are to be complimented on making such a 
savings. 

How much have you obligated as of the latest available date? 

Commander WiuuiAMs. As of January 31, 1955, we obligated 
$194,455,729. 


COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS 


Mr. Suepparpb. I wish that you would explain the comparative 
transfers that are reflected on the first page of your green sheet. 

Mr. Moor. We have prepared a comparative transfer statement 
that we can put in the record. It is rather detailed. In essence it 
involves the transfer out of transportation functions in the amount of 
$34,549,000, and the transfer in of supply functions making a net 
comparative transfer in the amount of $29,621,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. We will insert the tabulation in the record at this 
point. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 


S PCruKtEieae ia? eee aaa aa 
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Comparative transfers, 1956 
Transferred from: 
Naval personnel, general expenses 


Cost of supply and fiscal department at naval station, San 
Funding of transport 
eau of Personnel-___-- 


Transferred to: 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy 


Funding of transportation costs under the control of Bur- 
eau of Aeronautics__-____- 

Funding of printing costs for Bureau of Aeronautics por- 
tion of Navy Catalog 


Civil engineering, Navy 


managed naval stations Le, 
Funding of printing costs for Bure 
tion of Navy Catalog_ - _- 


tesearch and development, Navy -_- 
Funding of transportation costs under the control of Office of 
Naval Research _ _ __- 
Ships and facilities, Navy Be cags 
Transfer of fiscal functions at the Naval supply depot, San 
Diego_- ; ce : ; { ; . 
Funding of transportation costs under the control of Bureau of 
MMB. ist 6855s 


Ordnance and facilities, Navy E 

Funding of transportation costs under the control of Bureau of 
Ordnance , ; 

Transfer of financial responsibility for nonindustrial supply and 
fiscal support furnished to Naval Gun Factory, Washington, 


Medical care, Navy_-_-- 


Funding of transportation costs under control of Bureau of 


Medicine and Surgery 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


, VOU 


74, 000 


3, VOO 


000 


, 000 


000 


O00 


, VOO 


, VOO 


- 50, 


93, 


— 93, 


000 


000 


000 


QUO 


71, 000 


000 


581, OOO 


OOO 


, JOO 


, 0OO 


, 000 


Mr. Suepparp. I note on page 188 of the bill before us that you 
have bracketed out the following language: “Intra-Navy transporta- 


tion of things.”’ 


Admiral ARNoLD. Budgetwise, Mr. Chairman, the charges that 
this appropriation used to pay for the movement of material whose 
distribution is controlled by the technical bureau has been shifted to 
those technical bureaus instead of the Bureau of Supplies and 


Accounts. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I see. 


59136—_55——_68 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


I note on page 3 of your green sheets a continued downward trend 
in civilian employment under this item. 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. It results from a combination between 
1955 and 1956 of estimated increased productivity of labor and 
decreased workload. 

Mr. SHepparD. The average number of all employees is estimated 
for fiscal year 1955 at 49,884, and for 1956 the estimate is 47,200. 

The number of employees at the end of the year for 1955 is estimated 
at 49,617 and for 1956 the estimate is 47,100. 

Mr. Moor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. What did you show a year ago for the average 
employment for 1955 as compared to the 49,884 shown here? 

Mr. Moor. The submission of the 1955 budget a year ago reflected 
average number of all employees as 55,170, which compares with the 
49,884. 

There is one adjustment difference—as a matter of fact, there are 
two adjustment differences between the figures which do not make 
them comparable. 

The figures that we are looking at now on this year’s green sheets 
are comparable in all 3 years, and the figures we were showing last 
year showed some industrial shipyard employment which has since 
gone to the industrial fund; it has been transferred to the industrial 
fund and will be reflected on the green sheets under the industrial 
fund. 

Mr. WieGieswortH. How much? 

Mr. Moor. The total is 4,807, which was transferred to the indus- 
trial fund employment. 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Andrews, do you have any questions pertain- 
ing to either the green sheets or the general statement? 


LOSS OF STOCK BY DETERIORATION AND OTHER MEANS 


Mr. Anprews. I notice that you state in your opening statement, 
It is our primary objective to develop and maintain a naval supply system whic 
will assure effective wartime military support at the lowest feasible cost to the 

Nation. 
Then you say, 

In the military a slow inventory turnover is the result of long stocks which are 
vital for national security 

How much loss do you suffer from deterioration of your stocks? 
Can you tell me? 

Admiral ArNoLp. Not in round figures at this time, Mr. Andrews, 
but from actual deterioration—and | take it by that you mean rust, 
corrosion, and that sort of thing—— 

Mr. Anprews. Or obsolescence, or any reason that makes it 
unusable. 

Admiral Arnotp. Obsolescence is the principal factor. As to de- 
terioration, there is almost none. 

We are faced, and have been since the war, with an accumulation of 
wartime stocks and we have been engaged, particularly in the last 2 
years in a program of weeding out that excess material. 
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[ would like to emphasize with regard to my statement there that 
when I said “long stocks’ I meant long stocks primarily in terms of a 
current rate of consumption. I know that you will appreciate there. 
is a reserve we keep against mobilization. When I said “long stocks,”’ 
| was thinking primarily in terms of the current rate of consumption. 

Mr. ANDREws. Well, loss due to deterioration, obsolescence, if 
due primarily to overstocking. 

Admiral Arnoxp. Well, loss by deterioration, I agree with you, 
is an outright loss. 

A loss by obsolescence that we are faced with today is the result of 
having accumulated during the war, and due to the sudden ending of 
the war quicker than we expected, a very large amount of material 
that was not used. 

Now, we started a program in 1950 of weeding out this material, 
and when the Korean action came along our philosophy was entirely 
reversed and we decided to hold this material. 

Now, since things have stabilized to a certain extent, we are again 
weeding out that material. 

[ do not feel that I have answered your question in the sense that 
I have not told you exactly what the price of obsolescence is, but in 
effect this $3 billion program that we are engaged in—weeding out 
the material from the system—is attributable to what you might call 
overbuying in the sense we bought more than we needed, and to a 
very limited extent, deterioration. 

Mr. ANpDREws. How often do you take an inventory of your 
warehouses? 

Admiral ArNouLp. Once a year. 

Mr. SHeprparD. While you stated that you bought more than you 
needed, I assume we have to consider the fact that you had a flow 
in the pipeline and when cessation of hostilities was effected, you got 
the rebound of the pipeline that accumulated and which became a 
component part of the inventory to which you are addressing yourself; 
is that not correct? 

Admiral ArNo.p. That is correct, sir. What we bought during 
the war, and in the last few years, was based upon the expectation 
that it would continue, so when it did not continue we were caught, 
as you say, with the material in the pipeline. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now, those estimates were formulated in their 
origin by the using agencies for which you are the procurement 
agency; is that correct? 

Admiral Arnoxup, Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So the actual responsibility is over and above that 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, to a degree? 

Admiral Arno.p. To a degree, it is. We consider this business of 
determining requirements a teamwork proposition between the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, which is, you might say, an inven- 
tory manager covering the whole field of naval supplies, and th 
technical man on the other hand, of which the Bureau siidaammaetion 
is one, which has independent knowledge of the design, specifications, 
and the estimated consumption rate of those items. It is a team- 
work proposition. 
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REDUCTION IN ESTIMATE 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. On the basis of your appropriation request, 
as I understand it, you reflect a savings from $340.3 to $298 million. 
If we take it on an availability basis, however, the saving is reflected 
in the difference between $314.9 and $303.8 million, is that correct? 

Commander WiiuiAms. That is correct, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR PROJECT ORDERS 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. You gave us an obligation figure of $194,- 
455,729 as of January 31. What part of that, if any, is in project 
orders? 

Mr. Moor. We do not have the exact figure with us. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Will you furnish that for the record, please? 

Mr. Moor. We will. 


(The information requested follows:) 
Project ORDER OBLIGATIONS 


Of the total obligations in the amount of $194,455,729, as of January 31, 1955, 
under the appropriation ‘‘Servicewide supply and finance,’’ project order obliga- 
tions amounted to $614,286. 


CHANGE IN BUDGET PRESENTATION 


Mr. Wiaeitesworrn. Has this Bureau been reorganized since you 
were here before? 

Admiral ArNoLp. Not to any appreciable extent, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. I| notice that you are making your presenta- 
tion in terms of five budget activities instead of a larger number last 


year. I did not know whether that reflected any substantial change 
or not. 

Admiral ArNoup. No, sir. I think it reflects a difference in 
method of presentation, but not a difference in the way we do things 
actually in the operation, sir. 


PROJECTED INCREASE IN LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 
Mr. WiaeteswortH. On page 7 of your opening statement, 
Admiral, you state— 


That a further increase in labor productivity would take place in fiscal year 1956. 
You also say: 


However, we have not projected any future cost increases with the result that 
our budget estimate reflects a saving of several million dollars * * *, 

Can you give a more accurate figure than that? 

Mr. Moor. Yes. The estimate is calculated on the personal 
services, the labor part of our appropriation, and in general it is 2 
percent applied to $180 million, or $3,600,000. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. A saving of $3,600,000? 

Mr. Moor. That is right. 

Admiral ArnoLp. That saving, though, is reflected in the estimate, 
Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnu. | understand. 
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MATERIAL INVENTORIES OF THE NAVY 


Last year you gave us a picture as to the overall inventory situa- 
tion. For instance, on page 796 of the hearings you gave us a table 
showing Navy material inventory and Navy material inventory 
accounts procurement and usage data by fiscal years. 

Will you bring those two tables up to date for us, for the record, 
please? 

Admiral ArNotp. We will, sir. 

Mr. WiaeiteswortH. What, as a matter of fact, is your overall 
inventory estimate as of June 30, 1955? 

Admiral ARNoLD. We have not completed our analysis of the first 
6 months’ figures, sir. I can give you the figure for June 30, 1954, 
which is $14,477 million. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. If you look at the table that I referred to, 
the figure given for June 30 1954, last year, was $13,775 million and 
the estimated inventory as of June 30, 1955, was $12,775 million. 

Admiral ARNoLp. Would you like to have the difference explained, 
sir? 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. The revised figure for June 30, 1954. 
Admiral ARNOLD. $14,477 million is an actual figure. 

Mr. WieeLeswortuH. As of June 30, 1954? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. And you cannot give us any kind of an 
estimate for June 30, 1955? 

Admiral Arnoup. Not at the moment, sir. We are just going over 
the figures which we have gotten for the first 6 months. 

We will be able to give you those for the record within a very few 
days, sir. 

Mr. SHepparb. Will the gentleman yield? As I interpret from 
your interrogation, you wanted figures on the general inventory, or 
would you like to have a breakdown which would include the segrega- 
tion of parts versus sundry other accumulations that go to make up 
the inventory? 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. What I had in mind specifically was a few 
overall figures. 

Mr. SHepparD. What constitutes the overall picture is what I 
would be interested in having. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. You mean a breakdown of the overall figure 
by major categories? 

Mr. SHepparpD. To find out how all-inclusive this figure is—what 
it covers and what it does not cover in general. 

(The following tables were submitted for the record :) 





Navywide inventories 


{In millions of dollars] 


rn | . Estimated Estimated 
ate , } > 5 ’ ated, 
Category June 30, 1954 | Fane 30, 1955 | June 30, 198 


Ordnance equipment parts and ammunition and ammunition 

explosives__-_-- 7 - a 
Aeronautical equipment parts - - 
Ship machinery, equipment, parts, and electronics 
Construction, engineering equipment and vehicular parts 
Fuel i SEE ote pens . f 
Provisions 
General stores 
Clothing items 
Medical items : F 
Government furnished material. 576. 660. 
Excess in process _ - eanden 568. 421. 
In transit_-....-- 5 25. 415. 
A O6DOl ceack~>0- kanette nl : 94. ¢ 101. 

Total ee ; 14, 477.( 0 | 14, 376. 
| 

Note.—Inventory values through 1955 and 1956 include an estimated increase due to repricing of $1,390 
million, so as to reflect actual or estimated replacement cost. Closing inventory value for 1956 includes ; 
planned investment of $171,360,000 in reserve stocks of Navy stock fund material, assuming that cash in tl 
fund is available, 


Navy material inventory accounts procurement and usage data, fiscal years 1954 


Receipt from 


Fiseal year | Issued for use 
cal 3 ed for u purchase 





$3, 045, 000, 000 | $2, 906, 000, 000 
2, 954, 000, 000 2, 731, 000, 000 





Mr. Wiacuieswortu. Is this the entire inventory, navywide? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Everything is included? 

Admiral ArRNoup. It does not take in the Marine Corps. It is 
navywide except for the Marine Corps. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. You have covered everything and nothing is 
left to be covered? 

Admirald Arnoup. That is right, sir. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What is the status as to inventory reports? 
How close track can you keep of the inventory? 

Admiral Arnoutp. The Navy keeps a running dollar account of its 
inventory, on an account status. That is verified once a year by a 
physical inventory of the stock in the warehouse. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. How often is that running account reported 
to you? 

Admiral ArNoup. Every 3 months. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Pardon an interruption. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Arnovp. In each depot or installation where the stocks 
are held, there is a running inventory carried and that running inven- 
tory is reported to us each 3 months. It takes time after it comes in 
from a number of activities to tabulate it and thus arrive at a com- 
bined Navy Department flgure because each depot can only report its 
own stocks. 





1954 ISSUES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Can you give me an actual procurement or 
usage figure for the fiscal year 19% 54? ; 

Mr. Moor. Yes. We issued in the fiscal year 1954 $3,045 million. 

Mr. WigeLeswortu. How much of this overall inventory of $14,477 
million is controlled by your bureau? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Just about half, Mr. Wigglesworth, approxi- 
mately $7 billion. 


EXCESSES, AND SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Mr. WieeLteswortu. Of that $7 billion, how much is estimated to 
be excess and subject to disposal? 

Commander Wiuuiams. As of January 31, 1955, the amount is 
$212 million. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You mean out of $7 billion you only estimate 
that $212 million is excess? 

Commander Wiutiams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. How much have you actually disposed of? 

Commander Wiutiams. In 1954 we disposed of $466 million worth 
of excess under our control and in the first quarter of the fiscal year 
1955 we have disposed of $170 million. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Leaving you with a balance as of today 
estimated at $212 million? 

Commander WiiuiAMs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Do you expect to clean that up in the next 
fiscal year? 

Admiral ArRNoLp. Yes; we expect that, navywide, the entire Navy 
disposal program will be largely completed by the end of 1956. 

Commander WiturAMs. Here [indicating] is a chart that shows the 
planned disposal program for the total inventory of the Navy. It is 
the $3 million program that Admiral Arnold mentioned previously. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Just give me that in figures. In other words, 
what is the excess estimated against the $14, ‘477 million navywide? 

Commander WiuuiAMs. It is expected that the total generated will 
be $3 billion. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. $3 billion of excess? 

Commander WiuurAMs. Yes. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnH. And of that, how much has been disposed of 
so far? 

Commander WriiuiAms. $862 million through the first quarter of 
the fiscal year 1945. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. So you still have $2,138 million, or there- 
abouts, to dispose of, and you think that you are going to be able to 
clean that up largely in the fiscal year 1956? 

Commander WituiAMs. That is correct. 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiegeGLeswortH. Can you give me a figure, as to the percentage 
recovery in respect to the $862 million in terms of original cost? 

, Commander WitiiaMs. Our current proceeds from “sale amount to 

percent of the acquisition value. About half of the total material 
qucaal of is sold and the remaining half is transferred to other 
Government departments, or donated. 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Suepparp. We will insert pages 2 and 3 of the justifications in 
the record at this poing. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


The budget vear estimate for the appropriation, ‘‘service-wide supply and finance” 
is designed to provide supply support, on a minimum basis, for the operational 
level of the Navy as established by the Chief of Naval Overations. In addition, 
the cost of accomplishing certain specific programs not directly related to Navy 
operations for the budget vear have been ineluded to the extent required by 
directives of higher authority. ; 

The level of Navy operations is the determining factor in projecting the work- 
load for most of the projects under this appropriation. As the scope of overall 
operations changes, so does the volume and range of material moving in the supply 
system change. As the movement of material contracts and expands, the work- 
load at supply installations and control points is affected directly. The size of 
the flow in the material pipeline is likewise the determinant in projecting commer- 
cial transportation requirements. The replacements of this material consumption, 
in turn has a primary effect on the regional disbursing and accounting workload 
which is financed under this appropriation. 

The major budget planning program, therefore, of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts is that of predicting supply support of future Navy operations. It is a 
continuous problem to evaluate the future level of Navy operation in terms of 
material consumption. It is done by relating supply demand in each category of 
material to a specific element of Navy operations. Navy operations are com- 
prised of the application of ships, aircraft and men. Material catesories in the 
Navy have been classified as technical, personnel, or general. Included in the 
technical classification are ships parts, aviation parts, electronics, and ordnance. 
Included in the personnel classification are provisions, clothing, training aids, 
medical and dental supplies. The general classification includes general stores, 
fuel, and automotive spares. Supply demand in the technical classification is 
determined by the level of the active fleet and operating plane strength while 
supply demand in the personnel classification is determined by the manring level 
of the Navy. Supply demand for general material follows the general operating 
level of the Navy which is expressed by the combined supply demand of technical 
and personnel material. 

Supply demand creates the workload under this appropriation. It has been 
the key element in the design of the comprehensive workload, cost, and personnel 
accounting systems. Each of the systems uses the same programing of supply 
functions and for each function we collect data on work accomplished, cost of 
accomplishment and manpower effort expended in accomplishment. From the 
base thus formed, the workload is projected function by function in accordance 
with the trend of Navy operations and supply demand. 

Certain programs have no direct relationship to current Navy operations and 
such programs are computed independently. Among these programs are “Dis- 
posal,” “Cataloging,” and “Standardization.”’ Under the direction of higher 
authority planned programs have been developed for each of these functions. 

Estimated requirements under the employee insurance program are computed 
on the basis of 90 percent participation of the total man-years requested, which 
is 42,480 man-years at an average eligibility of $4,000. The rate applied is $13 
per man-year at a total cost of $555,000. 


SuppLty DistRIBUTION SYSTEM 


Mr. Suepparp. We will now take up activity No. 1. In 1955 your 
estimate was $203,942,000. In 1956 the estimate is $190,604,000. 
This shows a decrease of $13,338,000. 

Before going into the details of the activity I would like for you to 
give us a definition of the several subactivities because they look 
somewhat similar. 
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Commander WituiaMs. The first project under budget activity 
No. 1, “Supply operations, physical movement,”’ finances the physical 
movement, or the box-handling function of our supply system. 

The next item, “Supply operations, movement control,’ concerns 
the control work concerned with the movement of stores within the 
supply system. 

The third item, “Supply operations, material custody,’ covers our 
custodial costs for the inventory remaining in store, that is, the part 
that is not concerned with either the movement in and out, or the 
control work. 

The fourth item, “Supply operations, services,” concerns the auxili- 
ary services such as utilities and direct shop ov erhead. 

The fifth item, ‘Supply facilities and maintenance,” is concerned 
with the physic ‘al plant that is under our direct control and the main- 
tenance of that in a proper status. 

The next item, ‘Area accounting and administrative services,”’ 
concerns the area support furnished from our activities—the payroll 
work we do for activities in addition to our own and similar functions. 

The final item, ‘Capital investment,’ is concerned with the equip- 
ment procurement we make in order to keep our plant modernized. 


9? 


OBLIGATIONS BY FIELD ACTIVITY 


Mr. SHepparD. Do you have a breakdown that spreads this activity 
and the subitems thereunder to your different centers, depots, and so 
on? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Will you supply that at this point in the record if 
you have it immediately available? 

Admiral ArRNo.LD. Yes, sir. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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SUPPLY 





AL MOVEMENT 


Mr. SHEPPATD. We will pick up item 1A, “Supply operations, physi- 
cal movement,” wherein the estimate for 1955 was $64,036,000 and in 
1956 the request is $59,687,000. This reflects a decrease of $4,349,000, 

What is the reason for the decrease? 

Admiral ARNoLp. As in the case of all the items of this series, it lies 
in two areas—reduced workload and increased productivity. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the comparison in your workload factor as 
it applies to this item as compared with 1955? 

Admiral Arnotp. About 2 percent between 1955 and 1956. Are 
you talking about the workload reduction or productivity? 

Mr. SuHepparp. What I want to do is to get the workload factors in 
comparison by and between the present estimate and 1955. 

Admiral Arnotp. About 5 percent decrease in workload and 2 per- 
cent increase in productivity. 

Mr. SuepparD. What would be the respective ratio between the 
two? 

Mr. Moor. Dollarwise, they both apply to the same base. 


SUPPLY OPERATIONS— MOVEMENT CONTROL 


Mr. Surepparp. Pick up item 1B “Supply operations, movement 
control.” In 1955 your estimate was $47,867,000, and your request 
in 1956 is $44,238,000; a decrease of $3,629,000. 

What is the explantion for the decrease? 

Admiral ArNoLb. The same factors apply exactly. 

Mr. SHepeparp. What is the coniparison in workload factors for 
1955? 

Mr. Moor. The workload decrease in this area is 6.1 percent, and 
the productivity increase is 2 percent. Both applv to the same base. 

Mr. Suepparp. | note under item 1B, this refers to initiating action 
on disposal or redistiibution of materials. Where does that process 
start—with the supply depot or the demand control office? Who has 
the responsibility pertaining to that. operation? 

Mr. Moor. The supply demand control point is responsible for 
determining what surpluses exist in the supply system and from which 
activity the disposal will take place. 


SUPPLY OPERATIONS——MATERIAL CUSTODY 


Mr. Suepparb. Pick up item 1C, “Supply operations, material 
custody.” The estimate in 1955 was $26,292,000 and, in 1956, the 
estimate is $25,274,000, reflecting a reduction of $1,018,000. 

Explanation, please. 

Mr. Moor. The workload reduction in this area is 1.5 percent, and 
the increased productivity is 2 percent. Both apply to the same base. 


SUPPLY OPERATIONS——-SERVICES 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up item 1D, “Supply operations, services,” 
wherein the estimate for 1955 was $25,713,000 and, in 1956, the esti- 
mate is $23,184,000. That reflects a decrease of. $2,529,000. The 
same questions. 
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Mr. Moor. In this project our workload decrease is projected as 
7 percent and the productivity of labor increase is projected at 3 per- 
cent; both apply to the same base. 


SUPPLY FACILITIES—-MAINTENANCE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The next item, 1E, “Supply facilities, mainte- 
nance.’ In 1955 your estimate was $16,163,000 and, in 1956 the 
estimate is $15,908,000. That reflects a decrease of $255,000. The 
same questions. 

Mr. Moor. In this project our workload is estimated as decreasing 
().2 percent, and the labor productivity will increase by about 2 per- 
cent, both applied to the same base 


AREA ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Mr. SuepparpD. 1F, ‘Area accounting and administrative services. 
The estimate for 1955 was $17,292,000 and, in 1956 you are requesting 
$15,748,000, reflecting a decrease of $1,544,000. The same questions. 

Mr. Moor. In this project, the workload decrease i is estimated at 
6 to 8 percent, and the productivity increase is 2.5 percent. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Mr. SuepparD. The final item 1G, “Capital investment.” The 
estimate in 1955 was $6,579,000, and the request in 1956 is $6,565,000. 
This reflects a decrease of $14, 000. The same questions. 

Mr. Moor. In this project our requirements are predicated on the 
equipment replacement program and the project improvement and 
repair program, which does not have a workload itself but is a specifi- 
cally approved project requirement. Our productivity of labor, as 
we have it in this particular project, is estimated at a 2-percent increase. 


MATERIAL USAGE, AND PROCUREMENT 


Mr. SuHepparp. Heretofore we have gotten information on total 
Navy material usage and procurements of material by years, as a 
matter of general information as to volume of business. Will you 
vive us that? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. The 1954 figure was $3,045 million; the esti- 
mate for 1955 usage figure is $2,954 million, to be consumed, and 
$1,438 million to be disposed of, 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there questions with regard to budget activity 
NC 

PHYSICAL MOVEMENT 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. I see you have given us some 18 pages in the 
justification which give us 3-year comparisons in terms of workload, 
produatiany per man, and cost per work unit. Looking at page 8 of 
the justifications, under project 1A, why would your decrease in work- 
load not be larger in respect to “Warehouse and retail issue operations” 
and “Packing operations’ < 

Mr. Moor, The workloads produced in the storage or warehouse 
project, and in the packing operation are geared to the issue and con- 
sumption of material—material that moves actually from the ware- 

59136—55—69 
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house and requires packing. In the freight terminal and wateriront 
operation in project 1A1 is included that movement in addition to the 
transshipment movement—movement irom the waterfront to the over. 
seas base, or where the movement has to do with household goods: 
therefore, there is a different computation factor. 

Mr. WiaGieswortuH. Percentagewise, the decreases in workload 
under 1A2 and 1A8, to which I have referred, look very much smaller 
than you reflect in other items. I wonder why they would not come 
down more in view of the overall decrease in manpower and in the 
number of ships in active operation, 

Mr. Moor. The workload as computed in this function is computed 
on the workload prediction which weighs the number of ships, the 
activity of the ships, the planes, and the men. It does differ somewhat 
from the workload computation in the first project. 

Another reason, Mr. Wigglesworth, for the difference in the per- 
centage decrease in project 1A is that we transferred some of the 
industrial shipyard support which is being phased into the industrial 
fund. In the packing operation, that is bemg maintained as part of 
servicewide supply because we do not pack for industrial shipyard 
consumption. We pack for movement within the system. The 
workload is relatively stable. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Mr. WiceteswortH. Under project 1G, “Capital investment,” | 
notice there is a very general decrease all along the line. However, 
there is apparently a request for $48,000 for waterfront and waterfront 
structures, for which you made no request in the current fiscal year. 
And there are two other requests, one for storage buildings for which 
you ask $1,524,000 in 1956 as compared with $1,044,000 in the current 
year, reflecting an increase of $480,000. And also for bulk fuel 
facilities you request $623,000 in 1956 as compared with $463,000 this 
year. Those 3 items aggregate around $700,000 in terms of increase, 
the first apparently being for improvements, the last 2 being appar- 
ently for major repairs. 

Tell us something about those increases. 

Admiral Arnoutp. Taking the first item ‘Improvement,’ $48,000 
covers pier lighting near the submarine base at New London. We 
propose to put in a bulk fuel line between the tank and the pier, so 
that submarines can fuel directly from the tank without the necessity 
of taking it from the tank to the pier. 

At the shipyard at Charleston, we want to put a fire stop at the 
fuel pier. As you know, the danger of fire is considerable. 

At the shipyard at Boston, we want to improve the lighting of the 
pier so they can work at mght and do so safely. 

The same thing at the supply depot at Seattle. That takes care 
of the $48,000. 

On the major items of repair, for example one of the things we 
want to do is at Cheatham Annex near Williamsburg, Va., where 
we have the roofs of 10 storehouses that need repair. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. How much is there for that? 

Admiral Arno.p. For the 10 buildings, $400,000. They are large 
buildings. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Located where? 
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Admiral ARNoLp. At Cheatham Annex, near Williamsburg, Va. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What is the balance? 

Admiral ARNoLp. Also at Cheatham, for a cold-storage plant, 
$310,000. That plant is in bad shape. I saw it about a month and 
a half ago. 

Another item of storage repair is $176,000 at Guantanamo Naval 
Base in Cuba, for repair to the cold-storage plant. 

In fuel repairs at Casco Bay, Maine, we are going to have to repair 
the pier, and we estimate $180,000. And at the supply depot, 
Newport, repairs to two piers, also fuel piers, for $277,000. 

Those are not the totals under major repairs, but I gave you those 
as examples. 

We have a complete list, if you desire. 

Mr. Wiacieswortnu. Let me have a look at the list please if you 
will. 

MarertaL ContTrou 


Mr. SuHepparpD. Next we will pick up activity No. 2, ‘Material 
control.’”’ The total estimate in 1955 is reflected as being $71,789,600 
and in 1956 the request is $73,787,000. ‘This reflects an increase of 
$1,997,400. 

SYSTEM CONTROL OF INVENTORY 
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Pick up item 2A, ‘System control of inventory,” wherein your 
estimate for 1955 was $15,133,000 and, in 1956 it is $14,451,000. 
This shows a decrease of $682,000. 

What is the explanation, please? 

Mr. Moor. There is again a decrease in the estimated workload 
which averages for the ‘three projects approximately 4.5 percent. 
There is an estimated increase in productivity again of 2 percent, 
both applied to the same base. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That takes care of the decrease in total? 

Mr. Moor. That takes care of the decrease in total. 


ALLOWANCE AND LOAD LISTS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The next item is 2B, “Allowance and load lists,”’ 
wherein your estimate for 1955 was $3,148,000 and in 1956 it is 
$2,990,000. This reflects a decrease of $158,000. 

What is the explanation? 

Mr. Moor. In this project we have estimated the workload 
decreasing 0.7 percent, and the productivity of labor is increasing 
about 2 percent, both applied to the same base. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And absorbed the differential? 

Mr. Moor. And absorbed the differential. 


PROVISIONING, REFERENCES, AND RESEARCH 


Mr. SHepparp. The next item is 2C, ‘‘Provisioning, references, and 
research.” The 1956 estimate was $5,535,000 and in 1956 it is 
$5,258,000. This reflects a decrease of $277,000. 

Give us the explanation, please. 

Mr. Moor. In this project we have estimated the workload as 
decreasing 2.5 percent and the productivity of labor as increasing 2 
percent, both applied to the same base. 
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Mr. Suepparp. And resolves itself into a total of $277,000? 
Mr. Moor. Correct. 
STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. SHepparpb. The next item is 2D, “Standardization,” which is 
one we have had with us for quite some time and we are hopeful that 
some day we will accomplish an end result that will give us an oppor- 
tunity to drop this out of the appropriation request, although at the 
moment that is perhaps a rather farfetched hope. 

In 1955 the estimate was $705,000 and the 1956 request is reflected 
as being $670,000. That is a reduction of $35,000. 

What do you find is influencing the decrease in that field of opera- 
tion? 

Mr. Moor. We have estimated the workload as being maintained 
relatively even, and the productivity of labor is increasing by 2 
percent in this project. That accounts for the $35,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. That difference, then, is not indicative of a lessen- 
ing of the requirement, but merely reflects an increased productivity 
of personnel handling the operation. Is that correct? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. The next item is 2E, “Electronic data processing 
program,”’ which is a new item reflected in the 1956 estimate as 
$1,700,000. 

I would like an explanation as to what we are doing in that field; 
in other words, what company, the rental amount, and so forth. 
Give us a rather detailed description of this item, because it is new. 

Admiral Arnoup. In our supply demand control points, as I said, 
we have an inventory of between six and seven billion and, as Mr. 
Wigglesworth’s questions brought out, we require frequent reports 
from our supply demand control points as to how much is on hand 
at each one of the depots, how much has been consumed, and so forth. 
This is a tremendous volume of detailed data which has to be assimi- 
lated and digested, analyzed, tabulated, before one man can go to 
work and say ‘For this one, an aircraft boat, we need to buy, or we 
need to redistribute, or need to dispose of.” 

These electronic data processing machines are particularly adapted 
to that phase of work. Heretofore we have been limited in the 
equipment available and, as I suspect you know, the most of which 
is on a rental basis. 

This, as the cost would indicate, is a brandnew type of equipment. 
It is being used by commercial companies. We know of four com- 
mercial companies that have either purchased or rented this type of 
machine—Commonwealth Edison: Lockheed; Prudential Insurance; 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and General Electric. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the monthly rental? 

Admiral Arno.tp. Including overtime, it will be $50,000. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. For the 2 machines, or 1 machine? 

Admiral Arno.p. We intend to rent two machines under this 
program. 

Mr. WiGe.eswortH. The $50,000 covers both machines? 

Admiral ArNoup. No, sir, for each one. 
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Mr. WiceLEesworrtuH. $100,000 a month for the two machines? 

Admiral ARNoxpD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Aside from the mechanical devices necessary to 
execute the function, how much additional personnel are you going 
to have to use in this field or function? 

Admiral ArRNoLpD. We anticipate an additional requirement of 30 
people for each one. That is a total of 60. 

Mr. SHepparD. From grade what to what? 

Mr. Moor. They w ould range all the way, I would say, from a 14, 
1 at each place, possibly, down to about 7’s or 5’s. 


NAVYWIDE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Pick up the next item 2F ‘‘Navywide procurement,’ 
for which the estimate was $3,459,600 in 1955 and you are requesting 
in 1956 $3,045,000, reflecting a decrease of $414,600. 

What is the explanation, please? 

Mr. Moor. We estimate the workload decrease in this project to 
be 9.5 percent, and the productivity of labor increase as 2 percent, 
both applied to the same base and accounting for the decrease of 
$414,600. 

SERVICES AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Pick up the next item 2G, “Services and mainte- 
nance.”” The 1955 estimate was $1,268,000, and the 1956 estimate is 
$1,190,000, reflecting a decrease of $78,000. The same question. 

Mr. Moor. We estimate the workload decrease in this project to 
be 4.5 percent and the productivity of labor increase as 2 percent, 
both applied to the same base and accounting for the $78,000 decrease. 


DIRECTOR AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SHepparD. Pick up the next item 2H, ‘‘Direction and admin- 
istration,’’ wherein the estimate reflected for 1955 is $3,057,000 and, 
for 1956, $2,805,000. This reduces itself to a decrease of $252,000. 
The same question. 

Mr. Moor. We estimate the workload decrease in this project at 
4.5 percent, and the productivity of labor increase to be 2 percent, 
oe applied to the same base and accounting for the difference of 

$252,000. 

TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Pick up the next item 2I, “Transportation of 
things,” wherein the estimate for 1955 is $39,184,000, and in 1956 it is 
$41,378,000, reflecting an increase of $2,194,000. 

What are the precise limits in this item and what does it not cover 
in the way of transportation cost? 

Mr. Moor. This item covers all Navy transportation with a few 
exceptions. It does not pay for transportation of first-destination 
procurement material moving into Navy from a technical bureau pro- 
curement; it does not cover first- destination transportation moving 
into Navy under the Navy stock fund; it does not cover the subse- 
quent movement of Navy material in the Navy supply system if that 
movement is directed by a technical bureau. It does not cover the 
movement of household effects. It covers the movement of trans- 
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portation within the Navy under the direction of Admiral Arnold. 
In other words, it applies to the $7 billion worth of inventory referred 
to before. In addition to that, it does cover, for the first time this 
year, in accordance with the general provision in last year’s appropri- 
ation act the entire Navy cost for transporting overseas military mail, 
which is a new project with us this year and accounts for an increase 
in the transportation requirement. 

On page 39 that increase is shown as $4,750,000. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I note in your statement on page 38 of the justifica- 
tions the following language ‘‘Supply demand control points and 
shipments directed by field activities of the Naval Establishment.” 

Mr. Moor. That is right. In the Navy supply system, some small 
field activities are satellited upon larger activities and their require- 
ments are submitted to the larger activity. Commercial transporta- 
tion, therefore, is directed in the requisition itself and moves from the 
large activity to the smaller activity and Navy supply system has the 
responsibility under this appropriation. 

Mr. Suepparp. I note on the same page you refer to the sharp 
increase in volume and cost of tonnage, and so forth. Pursue that a 
little further. 

Mr. Moor. Last year the appropriation act, general provision 738, 
provided that the military could reimburse the Post Office for the 
movement and transportation of overseas military mail. As a result 
of that general provision, the Department of Defense and the Post 
Office have worked out an arrangement whereby the Post Office bills 
the services for the transportation of overseas mail. Within the Navy 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is responsible for paying for the 
transportation cost. The volume is estimated by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Are there any questions with reference to activity 
No. 2? 

ALLOWANCE AND LOAD LISTS 


Mr. WiceieswortH. What do you mean by “allowance and load 
lists’’? 

Admiral Arnotp. The allowance list is the total material which a 
ship should have when she leaves port. Let us say an aircraft carrier 
is going to sea and has to carry certain planes. The allowance list 
covers the table of material both as to items and the quantity which 
she should carry. 

The load list is basically similar, except that generally it applies to 
cargo on a supply ship which is supposed to have supply parts and 
materials for other ships. 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortu. Is the work of your Bureau in this field of 
supply? 

Admiral ArNo.Lp. Yes, sir; not as it relates to the technical areas; 
but we provide the manpower required to do the work. 

Mr. WiaaieswortH. Does that mean you are going to have 13 
million of these sheets in 1956 under project 2B? 

Admiral Arnoup. Rather than the allowance list, those are indi- 
vidual items on the allowance list. In other words, there will be 13 
million articles on the allowance lists; not 13 million lists. 
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PROVISIONING, REFERENCES, AND RESEARCH 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What do you mean by “provisioning, refer- 
ences, and research’’? 

Admiral ArNoup. Provisioning is the work which is done when a 
piece of new equipment comes into the service. We have to estimate, 
without too much knowledge of consumption rates, about what we 
should start off with. That involves consultation with our manu- 
facturers in which numerous representatives appear, and we decide 
on the initial quantities which will be procured. 

References and research involve the examination of requisitions 
applications to decide whether the item can be used for a certain 
application. For example, if we run out of a certain kind of bolt, the 
job of determining whether another bolt would fit the job, or not, 
would be part of this function. 


TECHNICAL, PERSONNEL, AND GENERAL MATERIAL 


Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. On page 29 of the justifications, you break 
your work down between technical material, personnel material, and 
general material. What is that? 

Admiral Arnoup. Technical material covers such things as avia- 
tion parts, ship parts, and submarine parts. 

Personnel material covers clothing, medical supplies, and _pro- 
visions, 

General material covers such items as soap powder, bolts, and tools 
which can be used anywhere in the naval service. 

Mr. Wiee_esworra. The work here is in effect compiling inven- 
tories of the material? 


Admiral ARNoLp. Not inventories; no, sir; those are maintained by 
different people. This, I would say, is the work of maintaining blue- 
prints, instruction books, and so forth, which enables a person to 
make a decision as to whether a particular item can be used in a 
particular place. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING PROGRAM 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You told us that item 2E, ‘Electronic data 
processing program,” as I understand it, is a new item. You are, I 
believe, going to rent two of the machines you described at $50,000 a 
ner a month, or $100,000 a month for the two machines. Is that 
right? 

Admiral ArNoxp. Yes, sir. For one of them we anticipate the 
rental will be for 10 months, and for another one for 6 months. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. Six months at $50,000 is $300,000 and 10 
months at $50,000 is $500,000. That would seem to call for $800,000. 

Admiral ArNoLp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnH. For rental for the two machines for the 
periods just specified. What is the other $900,000 that you are 
requesting? 

Admiral Arnotp. In addition, we are going to require people at 
each one of those machines. 

Mr. WieeLeswortuH. You said 60 people, as I understood it. 

Admiral ArNoLp. Thirty at one place and 30 at another, a total of 60. 
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Mr. WiGcGLeswortH. What does that mean in dollars and cents? 
That does not run up to anything like $900,000. 

Admiral Arnotp. In addition to the 30 people for each machine, 
there are 40 people required at supply installations or other supply 
demand control points that we are going to bring in to teach them 
how those machines work and how they can contribute data to make 
them work. There will be contractual assistance, we estimate, from 
the makers of those machines of $250,000. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Break down the $1,700,000 for the record. 
please. There is $800,000 for the rental. How much is in there for 
the 60 people to operate the machines? 

Mr. Moor. $360,000 for the operators and $240,000 for the system 
people. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortTH. You mean teachers, so to speak? 

Admiral Arnowp. No. 

Mr. WieGiteswortH. What do you mean by system people? 

Admiral Arnoup. These machines are going into two locations. 
In order that people at other installations may learn how these 
machines work, we are going to bring them in from other installations, 
That accounts for $240,000. That is on top—— 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. They are coming in to learn, you say? 

Admiral ArNnoup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnu. Are not they in the service now? 

Admiral Arno.p. No, sir. They will be additional people. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnu. From where: from civilian life? 

Admiral Arnotp. They will be civil-service employees almost 
entirely. 

Mr. WiaeieswortnH. You are bringing them in so that they can 
operate in some other place? 

Admiral ArNo.tp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceireswortnH. That accounts for $1,400,000. What is the 
other $300,000? 

Admiral ArNoup. We have $250,000 in there for contractual as- 
sistance from the concerns which make the machines. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What is that? 

Admiral ArNoLp. For instruction of people who will teach our 
people how to use it; also for the initial work of lining up our own jo) 
that has to be done. Initially our people are not trained in this work. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. How long does it take to give the necessary 
instruction? 

Admiral Arnoup. It depends on the kind of job. I would say if 
you get the right man, anywhere from 2 months up to a year. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. That is a pretty wide differential. 

Admiral ArNoup. It is. But it would depend on whether the 
man comes in there on a really simple job, or whether he is a man who 
has to learn the design and makeup of the machine. 

Another part is in just learning how to operate the machine tech- 
nically, to bring the problem into the machine, so that we can actually 
make the machine do the job. 

These are very complicated machines. We have learned from 
industry, for example, that they anticipate a considerable length of 
time to get the job done. For example, Lockheed estimates 15 man- 
years even to plan for the installation of the one they want, and they 
plan to install a second machine when that one is installed. 
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Prudential Insurance has had its machine and has been planning 
for it since December 1953. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortu. Are you satisfied that these are reasonable 
charges? 

Admiral Arnold. Yes, sir, I am. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. The figure of $50,000 a month and $250,000 
for telling people how to operate them sounds like pretty liberal 
compensation, to me. 

Admiral Arno p. I think it is a good investment in a better job of 
inventory control. 

Mr. WiaeteswortnH. Of course the instruction will be nonrecur- 
ring and the students will be nonrecurring, I take it; but the rental 
and the 60 people to operate the machines will be a recurring item? 

Admiral ArNoup. Yes, sir; it will, once we go through the initial 
phase of teaching people to do it and getting the thing lined up so the 
data goes into the machine and we do not have to plan it carefully 
each time; in other words, when we have systematized some of the 
requests which will recur. 

It is difficult to say without actual experience with this exactly 
what the recurring cost will be. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You have had no experience as yet? 

Admiral ArNnoLp. Very rudimentary. We have 1 machine in use, 
and I think, have 40 people for the 1 machine in use now. It is a 
machine which will shortly be replaced. As I say, this is very fluid, 
and there have been marked changes in design frequently. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS——-OVERSEAS MAIL 


Mr. WiaeteswortH. What about project 21 ‘Transportation of 
things,’ which shows a requirement of $41,378,000 for 1956 as com- 
pared with $39,184,000 in the present year—an increase of $2,194,000? 
| notice the increase is a result of an increase of $4,750,000 in Navy 
overseas mail, and reductions in commercial land and ocean cargo 
requirements. I did not understand why there is such an increase 
estimated in respect to Navy oversea mail. 

Commander WituraMs. We are paying for the commercial charges 
for the transportation of military mail overseas. We are paying dur- 
ing fiscal year 1955 for the commercial part where, for a large part of 
the year, military aircraft transported the mail overseas. In fiscal 
vear 1956, it is projected that commercial carriers will handle that 
traffic; therefore our portion of the cost will go up to this extent. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Why the change? 

Mr. Moor. The change results from the appropriation act of last 
vear, which provided that the military could reimburse the Post Office 
for the commercial transportation. 

Mr. WiaeLesworts. | thought you said this mail had largely been 
carried in aircraft heretofore. 

Mr. Moor. That is right. But under the current directive of the 
Department of Defense, the military is phasing out of the overseas 
mail transportation, and the Military Air Transport Service is drop- 
ping out of the overseas run. So far as the Navy is concerned the 
Far East run handles the heavy military mail transportation and is 
the one which will be carried commercially. And that accounts for 
the large part of this increase. 
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Mr. WiaGLeswortn. It is an additional cost of $3,750,000 to the 
Navy. I suppose the same situation prevails departmentwide under 
the directive, and that the same situation will be reflected in respect 
to the Army and the Air Force? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaG.Leswortu. How good is this estimate? 

Mr. Moor, It is an estimate that is computed by the Chief of 
Naval Operations, based on the flow of mail through the fleet post 
office. It is, in our opinion, as near as we can check, a very good 
estimate. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Is the revised procedure in operation already? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. How long has it been in operation? 

Mr. Moor. It has been in operation and we started to pay the 
Post Office in minor amounts since September. The phasing out of 
the Military Air Transport Service on the heavy runs began in Janu- 
ary; so we have not yet received a bill for the Japanese-Far East run. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHzerparp. What was your comparative cost when the Navy 
handled it, as compared to the estimated budget for this year? 

Mr. Moor. We will have to get that cost. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, for handling your mail without 
any remuneration so far as the Navy appropriation is concerned, you 
can get the cost, can you not? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. I think the record ought to show at this time, and 
I would like to have my question answered on the record to the degree 
that it can be answered by the proper authority that has custody of 
the figures, what the cost is. It might be a good thing to see what 
financial effect it is having, because, in conjunction with this, it is 
not just this aspect alone, but the fact we now contemplate leasing 
some of our large transport planes to private industry because of the 
fact that at this time we do not have the operational requirements 
to the degree necessary to use them all. So, in order to find the 
balance, I would like to have the cost for comparative purposes, if 
possible. 

(The following information was submitted for the record :) 


EsTIMATES OF COMPARATIVE Costs OF CARRYING Navy OVERSEAS MAIL VIA 
MATS 1n 1954-55 


The following tabulation, prepared from information obtained from Head- 
quarters, MATS, is furnished in response to your request on this subject dated 
March 24, 1955: 


Tons of mail airlifted by MATS for Department of Defense 











Total Navy lotner services 
Fiscal year 1954: 
July to December 1953................-.. adel dew gcniseok bin 12, 672 (4) () 
January to June 1954__....._...... setts theplhsk ie dpa ainsaters' 9, 360 2, 028 7, 332 
Fiscal] year 1955: July to December 1954__.........-......-.--- 9, 828 | 1, 959 7 


1 Not available. 


There is no available data on the cost of airlifting mail for the military depart- 
ments. Headquarters, MATS, does, however, publish data reflecting the overall 
average cost per ton-mile flown in scheduled air transport operations. This was 
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$0.42 for July to December 1953, $0.38 for January to June 1954, and $0.30 for 
July to Dee ember 1954. This, howev er, covers all types of airlift on all types and 
models of MATS transport aircraft. 


FINANCE 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up budget activity No. 3, “Finance,” wherein 
the estimate for 1955 was $13,568,800 and your estimate for 1956 is 
$12,577,000. This shows a decrease of $991,800. 

This is composed of three items. 3A is entitled “Navy Finance 
Center,” in which your estimate was $4,025,000 in 1955 and, in 1956, 
it is $3,828,000, reflecting a decrease of $197,000. 

The next item is 3B, “Navy Accounts Disbursing Offices,”’ where 
your estimate was $2,825,200 in 1955 and, in 1956, it is $2,502,000, 
reflecting a decrease of $39 3,200. 

The last item is 3C, “Navy regional accounts offices” in which the 
estimate for 1955 was $6,718,600, and in 1956 the estimate is $6,247,000 
This reflects a decrease of $471,600. 

I wish you would tell me briefly what is the composition of the 
decreases I have referred to in the three items, how it was acquired 
and if the figure reflected in each instance as the decrease is consum- 
mated because of an increase in efficiency, and so forth. 

Mr. Moor. The workload factor in this budget activity is twofold. 
One involves the number of military personnel, both Active and Re- 
serve and, secondly, the volume of voucher payments to be processed 
through the regional accounts offices for payment and accounting. 
In general, throughout this activity, we predict a decrease in w orkload 
of 5 percent and an increase in productivity of labor of 2 percent, 
making the total reduction of the amount shown. It varies from 
projec t to project. 

Mr. SuepparD. But the answer is the same? 

Mr. Moor. The answer is the same. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Are there any questions on budget activity No. 3? 

Mr. WiaaLteswortuH. There seems to be a pretty uniform reduction 
all along the line in all three budget activities, except, perhaps, in 
respect to maintenance of Reserve and Retired accounts, which is 
understandable. The details seem to be pretty well covered in the 
justifications. I do not think I care to ask any further questions. 


CATALOGING 


Mr. SHepparD. We will pick up budget activity No. 4, “Cata- 
loging,’ wherein your estimate for 1955 was $12,784,600 and, in 1956, 
it is $14,682,000. This reflects an increase of $1,897,400 as between 
the 2 years. 


CATALOGING OPERATIONS 


In connection with item 4A, your estimate was $10,307,100 in 1955 
and, in 1956, it is $9,526,000, showing a reduction of $781,100. Why 
the reduction? 

Admiral ArNoutp. This element of our cataloging operations is 
mainly concerned with developing what we call descriptions of the 
items ‘concerned. So, for that part of the job, we anticipate a fall-off 
in the workload. 
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CONVERSION OPERATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. For item 4B, “Conversion operations,” the esti- 
mate in 1955 was $1,114,900 and, for 1956, it is $3,861,000. This 
reflects an increase of $2,746,100. 

Proceed with your. explanation, please. 

Admiral Arnotp. As the cataloging operation is completed with 
regard to the development of the descriptions and the assignment of 
Federal numbers in the Federal cataloging program, the Navy is 
faced, as are the other services, with the job of actually converting, 
everywhere where those items are carried in stock, the numbers which 
are entirely new of those items. It involves a ‘number of records. 
Tt involves individual stock records on which the inventory balances 
are kept by item; it involves the changing of all purchase documents 
on which purchases have been made previously under the old number; 
it involves a complete change in our locator system in the warehouse. 
When the old system is changed to this number ,where do we find it? 
It involves changes in all those activities to a certain extent, changing 
the numbers on individual packages. But we are not going to do 
that to a greater degree than is absolutely necessary. 

Tt means if a requisition is already in the mail, we are going to have 
to change the numbers on that requisition. 

This conversion job is largely a one-shot job and since our con- 
version program has been definitely programed carrying on through 
1958, we expect it will show a very heavy workload on the people 
who are actually carrying this material in stock. 

That is the basic reason for which this increase has been requested, 

Mr. SuHepparpD. With reference to what you have just given us on 
the change of assignment of numbers with relation to item 4B covering 
conversion operations, I take it that same explanation applies to 
pages 51 and 52 to item 4A in general? 

Admiral ArNoup. No; only in one element of that. That is down 
to 4A6, where you notice we have an increase of $805,000. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And to the degree decreases are reflected there, 
they are covered by the same explanation you have just given us on 
the conversion aspect, is that correct? 

Admiral Arnoup. That is correct. In our general catalog activity, 
most of our projects are under 4A. That w ork has been done to the 
point where deseriptions have been made; numbers have been assigned 
and now the job is to fan those out to our people who hold material 
in stock and to change their records. 


PRINTING 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Pick up item 4C, ‘Printing,’’ where the estimate 
in 1955 was $1,362,600 and, in 1956, it is $1,295,000. This reflects a 
decrease of $67,600. 

Does this include any printing costs normally expected to be found 
in the appropriation for the Office of the Secretary of Defense? 

Admiral Arnoup. No; it does not. 

Mr. SHepparp. Give us the explanation for the reduction as indi- 
sated of $67,600? 

Mr. Moor. The reduction in printing is in the direct printing costs; 
the cost of printing the documents and the catalog guides that are 
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spread through the previous projects, primarily the cataloging oper- 
ations. As the need for the documentation decreases, so will the need 
for printing decrease. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The general explanation we have had heretofore 
relative to cataloging as a whole still applies insofar as your present 
budget presentation pertains; is that correct? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. ANDREWs. How many men from your bureau are assigned to 
this work of cataloging—the total number? 

Commander WILLIAMS. 2,600 personnel were employed on 31 
January 1955. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How many are you going to employ in 1956? 

Mr. Moor. In 1956 the estimate of man-years is 2,865. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. That is an increase of 265 man-years? 

Mr. Moor. From the January 31 level; that is correct. 


PROGRESS IN CATALOGING 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. How far along are we getting with this job; 
how far have we progressed? It goes on year after year; is there any 
end in sight? 

Admiral ArNnoxp. In the first element, which concerns the checking 
of items and the description of those items, and so forth, as long as 
we continue to get new items into the system, that work will continue. 
In other words, as we get a new airplane, or piece of electronic equip- 


ment 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Are we current in that field? 

Admiral ArNoLp. We are largely current; yes, sir. That is reflected 
in the reduction of the workload in the first part of it. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. What about the rest of the work? 

Admiral ARNoLD. Conversion is the translation of this particular 
Federal number into our stock records in the field. That is the job 
we plan to de. We actually have been working on it to a limited 
extent in the past year, but that will continue for the Navy through 
1958. 

Mr. WiegGieswortH. You mean it will take three more fiscal years 
before we get abreast of the job there? 

Admiral ARNo.pD. In the conversion to the Federal numbers; yes, 
sir. 

CENTRAL PROCESSING OFFICE 


Mr. WiceuieswortnH. Looking at page 51 of the justifications, under 
project 4A6 “Central Processing Office,’ there is a request for 
$1,235,000 as compared with $430,000 in the current year. Why do 
you need that increase? 

Admiral Arno.p. This Central Processing Office is a three-service 
activity for which the entire financial burden is carried by this Bureau. 
It has the job of assimilating the descriptions for all three services. 
To use a typical example, take the gun trigger. The only way that 
gun trigger can be identified is by the blueprint in effect; so that what 
this Central Prozessing Office is doing is taking all of these items, 
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wherever they are used in the three Services, and making a list of the 
manufacturer’s drawing or the manufacturer’s part numbers under 
which they are carried in each service. That is a tremendous job 
and it is necessary that it be done for every item that the three 
Services carry. If the Army is carrying a General Motors part 
number and the Navy, too, this Central Processing Office by means 
of matching those two numbers will bring that identity to ight and 
enable the Department of Defense to assign the Federal number to it. 
That is one of the elements of this program in which we expect an 
increase for a while. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. You are asking for an increase in personnel 
compared with the current fiscal year, if my mathematics are right, 
of about 201 people at a cost of $1,100,000. 

Admiral Arnoup. I would say that workload is almost entirely 
incidental to the Federal cataloging program. Although the services 
themselves have their own numbers matched up under identifications, 
maybe, it is a question of tabulating them and bringing them into 
agreement so that the Department of Defense can assign a single 
catalog number to it in accordance with the terms of the act which 
requires that they all use the same number. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Why is the work so much heavier in 1956 
than in 1955? 

Admiral ArNotp. Because the job has not gotten along far enough. 
We estimate approximately a third of the work has been done. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. I thought I understood you to say the work 
under project 4A was largely current. 

Admiral Arnowp. That is the Navy part of it under 4A is largely 
current. This is the part under 4A6 which is a three-department deal. 

Mr. Wiae.LeswortH. That is about one-third completed, you think? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is our estimate. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiaeteswortH. What is that industrial production equipment 
item of $300,000? 

Admiral ArNoxp. In our industrial mobilization program those are 
machine tools which are stored at several of our depots and heretofore 
the development of existing descriptions in those cases has not been 
very good, and this is a project which the Assistant Secretary is 
anxious to follow which will enable us to describe in considerable 
detail those machines so that any person from the records will know 
exactly what the machine is and what it can do. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. How long a job is that? 

Admiral ArNo.p. This is a 2-year job, of which this is one-half. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. What does it represent—personnel? 

Admiral ARNoLD. We have established our workload unit in terms 
of actual items to be identified during 1956, which is 20,000. We 
estimate we could handle a production rate per man of 380. The 
reason for that comparatively low production rate is the fact we will 
probably have to do this right on the job. You will have to go out 
and look at the item, read the nameplate data and, in some cases, 
take measurements. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. You want 60 additional people? 

Admiral Arno.p. Yes, sir; for this year. 
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REVISION OF RECORDS 


Mr. WieeLeswortu. I am not clear under 4B1 why there is such 
a very large increase. Why do we go from $823,900 to $2.388.000 
in the “‘Revision of records’’? 

Admiral ARNoLb. Each item that we have in stock has a stock record 
number and at present that stock record carries the number that 
the Navy has been carrying it under in the past. Now, as we convert 
to the Federal number, we are going to have to type up brand new 
records and we are gong to have to rearrange those records and get 
them in shape. 

The same applies to locator records carried in the warehouse. 
Each document which we have presently lists the item we carry in 
stock to the Navy number. That is going to have to be cut over and 
will have to be cut over to the new number, not only for the item they 
have, but everywhere it is carried. We estimate that each of the 
items in stock 1s carried at 10 different locations, so at each separate 
location and for each item we are going to have to convert the physical 
record numbers. 

Mr. WieGLeswortuH. Well that is what you have been doing, is it 
not? 

Admiral ArRNoLpD. No, sir. This is incidental to the Federal cata- 
log program. We have been maintaining the item and carrying it 
under the Navy’s system of numbers. Now we have to convert to 
the Federal numbers, and we are going to have to change the descrip- 
tions, as a matter of fact, to the Federal numbers. 


WORKLOAD UNITS 


Mr. Wiec.Leswortu. I know this is technical work, but it is pretty 
hard for me to understand from what has been said why you go from 
1,420,500 workload units in the current year to 4,200,000 units next 
year in the “Revision of records,’ and why you are going from 
1,456,800 units to 9,422,000 in 1956 under ‘‘Remarking of stock.” 
And then you have 111,900 units under ‘“Rewarehousing of stock’’ 
where you had no work, apparently, in either fiscal 1954 or 1955. 

Commander Wiuuiams. This is a scheduled program which has 
been given to us by the Department of Defense. In fiscal year 1954 
we converted material in the following categories: ‘Provisions, 
medical” and “Clothing.’’ In these categories of material there are 
a relatively small number of items stocked. In fiscal 1956, we are 
converting the general stores category of material, which has a large 
number linn in the system. Therefore this will increase the work- 
load. 

Similarly, through subsequent fiscal years, we will convert other 
categories of material through the scheduled completion date of the 
last category on September 30, 1958. So that we get this large 
increase in workload units in fiscal 1956 over 1955, because of the 
categories of material we are converting. 


OBLIGATIONS 


r. WicGLteswortH. You had $12,784,600 available in fiscal 


M 
1955 for this cataloging budget activity. What is your most recent 
obligation figure? 
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Commander Witurams. Our obligations on January 31, 1955, 
were $6,587,027. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SHEepparD. We will take up the next budget activity, No. 5, 
“Departmental administration,” reflected on page 57 of the justifiea- 
tions. The estimate for 1955 was $6,350,000. The estimate for 
1956 is $6,350,000. 

This is made up of two subheadings, 5A, ‘‘Personal services,’ and 
5B, “Other costs.” 

I note all of your mathematical computations come out to the same 
figures for both years. Perhaps you can explain the comparability. 

Admiral Arnoup. As differentiated from the other elements of our 
budget, this is one in which it is difficult to tie on to anything specific 
in the way of workload, so we have assumed that we would endeavor 
to provide the same level of administration and at the same cost as we 
have in previous years, 

We are endeavoring, of course, to make our administration of the 
Department more effective wherever we can by means of management 
surveys and shifting of people whenever it appears desirable to the 
organization, from one element to another. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. SHepparp. In other words, in the composition of your 5A 
requirements, which in this instance are $5,841,000 for 1956, does that 
incorporate an estimate for your personnel upon the same level that 
is applied for 1955? 

Admiral ArRNo.Lp. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Bodywise? 

Admiral ArNoLp. Bodywise, yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It also applies man-year-wise; is that correct? 

Admiral ArRNoLD. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparD. You anticipate no change, and if you do you will 
absorb it within your operation? 

Admiral ARNo.Lp. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. What effect will a pay raise have in this situation? 

Mr. Moor. I was going to say, we have made no anticipation for 
the pay raise increase. If the pay raise is enacted, it will have a 
significant effect on this entire appropriation. This is one of the larger 
employers of classified employment in the Navy. 

Mr. SuepparD. Hypothetically, if the pay raise bill goes through, 
approximately how much would that influence the total of $5,841,000? 

Mr. Moor. $5,841,000 is a part of approximately $110 million of 
classified salaries in this appropriation, which means that on a 5 per- 
cent pay act increase the additional cost to this appropriation would 
be over $5 million, and under this particular subhead it would be 
approximately $300,000. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Would you have the capability of absorbing that 
sum in your operations? 

Mr. Moor. Not with the level of Navy operations as now projected. 
Our estimate of increased productivity is over and above any pay 
raise effect. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. To be practical and literal, with the showing that 
you have made in your productivity, are you entitled to get that much 
more out of the people? 

Admiral ArNotp. We do that anyway. 

Mr. SHeprarD. Whether you do or do not, there is a point of 
diminishing returns in the human equation. How close are you 
coming to that point? That is the question. 

Admiral Arnoup. I will put it this way. We like to keep on trying. 
When we get to the point where we cannot. get any more productiv ity 
out of our people and we do not anticipate any, it would not be re- 
flected in our budget. We expect to continue to find ways and means 
of doing it, and we feel if we put it in our budget there is a good chance 
we will do it. 

Mr. Suuprarp. Of course, my statement was based upon the fact 
you have made a very definite and complimentary approach to getting 
additional services out of your people. 

When we look at the increase that you testified to in the produc- 
tivity of your people, I can only reach the conclusion that they were 
not producing to the fullest in the past, or they have a lot of latent 
ability that you have not been able to adapt. 

Admiral ARNoLp. Changing methods of procedure and developing 
new standards by which you expect these people to attain produc- 
tivity is not something that you can do overnight. 

Mr. SHEeppARD. That is very true, and in order that I may not have 
a confusion of conclusions, a large percentage of the so-called produc- 
tivity would be in the field of increased efficiency in mechanical de- 
vices, reduction in reports and in various and sundry ways that gives 
you the total effect, dollarwise, that does not necessarily reflect in the 
productivity of the people; am I right in my general conclusion, or 
wrong? 

Admiral Arnotp. You are right. There is also an element in there 
you did not mention, and that is the streamlining of procedures. 
Perhaps you had that in mind. If we have a step in paperwork pro- 
cedure and we can find a way to cut it out, obviously it means fewer 
man-hours to accomplish the same results. 

There is also a project in which we are interested, which is engineering 
time standards. As you can see here, we show increasing productivity. 
What we want to do by the engineering time standard approach to 
this is to see how much the man ought to be doing. They make a 
scientific examination of the job that he has to do and see what he 
ought to be doing. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you are on the topic of time studies, are you 
also making a study as to the application of additional mechanical 
devices that will contribute to the same end? 

Admiral ArRNoLp. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparpD. The two go hand in hand? 

Admiral ARNoLpD. Yes. 

OTHER COSTS 


Mr. SHepparD. What are the other costs to the extent of $509,000? 

Mr. Moor. They are shown on page 61, and are comprised of 
other object classes of costs, such as travel, communications, rental, 
supplies and material, equipment, and the Federal insurance con- 
tribution. 
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Mr. WieeLteswortH. I am not yet clear why if the workload all 
along the line is decreasing we do not find some corresponding decrease 
in dollars requested for this activity. 

Admiral ArNo.p. I think a part of the decrease we have shown in 
our operations in these other budget activities is the result of ad- 
ministration in the Department. 

The people in the Department are the people who develop and 
originate some of these new procedures that save money in the field. 
They are the people who maintain the work measurements program. 
They are the people who study new things that come into light. 
They are the people who go out in the field and look at our field 
installations to see what is going on and see if there is any way the 
Department can improve its own instructions and orders. This is in 
effect a staff or management function, and I feel if it has produced 
the results that are shown in this budget—and I think it is partly 
responsible for it—then it seems to us it is only good business to 
continue to spend that much money and hire that many people. 

Mr. WiaeeiteswortH. You would not carry that on indefinitely, 
would you? 

Admiral Arnotp. If the workload continued to decrease in the 
field, I think it might be possible to cut it back a bit. You will notice 
between 1954 and 1955 we managed to cut back a few employees; not 
many, but a total of 25. 

Mr. WicGLeswortsH. That was in connection with the 1955 request? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes; between 1954 and 1955 we did manage to 
cut back. 


OBLIGATIONS 
Mr. WiaGieswortu. What is a recent obligation figure against the 


funds for the current year? 


Commander WiuuiAMs. The obligations as of January 31, 1955, 
were $3,842,504. 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


CiviL1AN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. SHepparpD. We will insert in the record at this point the usual 
civilian personnel table. 


(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 23, 1955. 
NAVY STOCK FUND 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. RALPH J. ARNOLD, SC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SUP- 
PLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

COMDR. ROBERT A. WILLIAMS, SC, USN, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU 
OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

ROBERT C. MOOT, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF SUP- 
PLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

CDR. DOUGLAS H. LYNESS, SC, USN, DIRECTOR, STOCK FINANCE 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Now, gentlemen, the next issue that I would like 
to inquire into is the Navy stock fund. I think we ought to see 
what the situation is in this respect. For the past few years this 
committee has been able to rescind substantial amounts from the 
fund. In 1955, the rescission amounted to $200 million. 

The detail of the fiscal figures appears beginning on page 229 of the 
printed bill under the tab “Revolving funds.” 

I have here an analysis prepared for the committee on this item as 
projected for 1956. According to data on page 10 of the analysis, 
you have available in cash and other assets in liquid form a net of 
$748,669,266 estimated as of June 30, 1955. 

It appears that your purchases and expenses estimated for 1956 
will be about $904 million. Is that correct, gentlemen? 

Commander Lynsss. If it includes accounts receivable, that figure 
is correct. It is $705 million not including accounts receivable. That 
figure is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is indicated that, based on conversations with 
Navy officials, that it takes about 40 days, on an average, to collect 
on sales from the stock fund, so that your ready cash needs would be 
on the order of one-ninth, 40 days versus 360, of your outlays. This 
would require $100,520,000. 

Is that estimate reasonable? 

Commander Lynrss. I would say that estimate is reasonable. 
There is an area of judgment, but that is a reasonable estimate. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Adding a safety factor to that formula of an addi- 
tional amount of $48,149,266 would give us a total of $148,669,266. 

Are those conclusions in accordance with yours? 

Commander Lyness. Yes. We have not seen that report, but they 
are reasonable conclusions. 

Mr. Suepparpb. To that figure, however, we should add a special 
item of $400 million transferred into the fund from unexpended ap- 
propriations in late December 1954 to eventually cover additional 
items to be covered into the fund. 

Commander Lynesss. Yes sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And that would give a gross estimated requirement 
of $548,669,266. That is according to the analysis we are working 
from, which, if deducted from the figure of $748,669,266 that I men- 
tioned earlier, would leave an apparent excess of $200 million. 
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ADDITIONAL MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Now, with respect to that apparent excess of $200 million, it is indi- 
cated in this analysis that the Navy has some plans to procure some- 
thing like $171 million additional mobilization reserve items under the 
stock fund. I assume that you will have some justification to make 
pertaining to that. But in connection with it, I call attention to the 
statement in the printed bill, page 231, wherein it is indicated that you 
might make these additional investments in certain items if analysis 
indicates this is necessary to obtain a better balance in your reserve 
stocks. That would indicate some doubt or uncertainty at the time 
the budget was prepared, and I think we will want to know about the 
matter. I think that we should have some expression from you people 
pertaining to that question. 

ApmirAL ARNOLD. I would like to indicate to you, Mr. Chairman, 
the approximate amount, or some of the sample items into which we 
intend to put this money: 

For example, in shipboard electrical fittings there is a selector 
switch which is used aboard ship, and we feel that our mobilization 
reserve for this item is not the size it ought to be. It is a $400 item 
per unit, and our reserve status on it at this time is not sufficient, in 
our opinion, to meet mobilization requirements. 

Mr. SHepparp. Before you leave that item, upon what premise are 
you accumulating information in order to establish a given goal in 
your mobilization reserve? How did you arrive at that? 

Admiral Arnoutp. The first thing we do is to estimate what our total 
requirements are going to be for an item during a certain period after 
an estimated mobilization date. On that we will project a curve and 
we will put a number of months at the bottom, the requirements, and 
we get from that an estimation for requirements for a certain number 
months after mobilization. We will draw another curve and say 
ae are going to be able to get out of production during: that 
period. 

I am speaking now of production in existence after mobilization. 
Now, the difference then between those two, cumulative through the 
months up until the time we can get our requirements matched with 
production is equivalent to what we feel we need to have on hand at 

-day. That is the basis on which we compute our mobilization 
reserve requirements. 

We intend to put it into the items in which we feel there is the most 
vital need. 

Mr. SHepparp. And that vital need emanates from the mobilization 
requirements? 

Admiral Arnoxp. That is true. 


COMPUTATION OF MOBILIZATION DEFICIENCY 


Commander Lyngss. If I may add something to that, the budget 
guidelines under which we prepared our budget called for us to price 
out the mobilization deficiency in the following manner: For items 
which are generally commercial in nature, we were asked to give a 
deficiency bill which would carry us through the first 3 months after 
mobilization, or a D-plus-3 level of readiness. 
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For items noncommercial in nature, the guidelines called for us to 
price out a deficiency through the full mobilization period when this 
gap between our requirements in the production capability existed. 
We did that in the Navy stock fund. The sum total of that bill was 
$342 million, and in the course of the budget hearings review levels 
decided we would reduce that bill to the amount of cash we would be 
expected to generate by our drawdown of long supply and our im- 
proved management within the stock fund, and that amounted to 
about $170 million which is where the figure that you are now con- 
cerned with originated. 

So this would not be a fulfilling of our complete deficiency but would 
be a very substantial step along the way. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Well, it appears to me that the time element is 
quite a factor insofar as your immediate analysis is concerned. 
That is my conclusion at the moment, but I may be wrong. 

What is the time element you are working in? I mean from X date 
to B date, to fulfill your mobilization requirements; what is the period 
of time involved there that you can use as a premise for the accumula- 
tion of the statistics that you have provided us? 

Admiral Arno p. It is only applicable until such date as the esti- 
mated production from commercial capacity will match the consump- 
tion. That varies from item to item. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not think that we are reaching the same con- 
clusion. What I am trying to establish here from my questioning for 
my own satisfaction is this: You are handling this stock fund, and so 
far as it applies to the mobilization factor, upon some analytical basis? 

Admiral ArRNoLp. Yes. 

Mr. SHeprarD. Now, that basis could be 1 of 2 things from my 
point of view. One would be where you are in step with your 
production ability to accomplish an end result, but my question was, 
do you have a time date set within which you are to accomplish the 
purpose of the mobilization program that is presently a part of the 
stock fund? 

Admiral ArNoup. No. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So there is no time element as such involved? 

Admiral Arno.tp. By which we would complete filling our entire 
mobilization reserve, no. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is really attached to, and becomes a part of, the 
production ability; is that right? And the consumption ability? 

Admiral ARNOLD. What we do each year toward fulfilling mobiliza- 
tion reserves depends upon the budget guidelines we receive from 
higher authority. 

Mr. SHepparp. [ grant you that. When you make your original 
presentation to the budget, however, you must have some criterion 
in order to formulate the request that you send to the Bureau of the 
Budget, and I am trying to determine that. 

Mr. Moor. That varies each year also. The program directives 
which are in advance of the budget guidelines state to what degree of 
readiness the Navy is expected to attain, and that varies with the 
national conditions. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So there is a time element involved here which is a 
guidepost for the functions of putting this together, and reaching a 
conclusion when you go to the budget, and obviously it becomes 
subject to whatever the budget gives you? 

Mr. Moor. That is right. 
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EXPANSION OF STOCK FUND TO INCLUDE SPARE PARTS PREVIOUSLY 
FINANCED FROM APPROPRIATION PURCHASES ACCOUNT 


Mr. Saepparp. With regard to the $400 million item that was 
transferred into the fund on December 30, 1954, who initiated the 
request for the transfer? 

Admiral CLtexton. The Navy Comptroller, and the Secretary of 
the Navy requested the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. SHerparp. Was the original request $400 million or $600 
million? 

Admiral CLextron. The original request was $600 million and the 
Secretary of Defense transmitted the request to the President for 
$400 million. The President on the 22d of December replied that 
the transfer would be $400 million and designated the appropriations 
from which it would come. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What was the general purpose and the nature of 
items contemplated to be covered into the stock fund with those 
funds, or rather to be financed once covered into the fund? 

Admiral CLexton. They were in four broad classes: (1) Aircraft 
spare parts, and I want to distinguish spare parts from spares. These 
were not spare engines, or spare wings, but they were spare parts of 
major assemblies. 

In like manner, (2) Ships spare parts, (3) Electronics spare parts, 
and (4) Ordnance spare parts. 

Mr. Suepparp. If the program were carried out, when is the earliest 
date it could possibly be put into effect? 

Admiral CLexton. The earliest possible date would be July 1, 1956. 

Mr. SuHepparp. When did the authority to make such transfers 
expire? 

Admiral Ciexton. The transfer authority expired on December 31, 
1954, in accordance with Public Law 216, section 405 (d) of the 
National Security Act Amendments of 1949. 

May I give some of the thinking behind this request, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes; in fact, I would like to have as much as you 
can give us covering the operation because it is a rather intricate 
one, to sav the least. 

Admiral CLextron. The objectives of Public Law 216 of the 8ist 
o> amen title 1V, National Security Act as amended, 1949, were as 
follows: 


1. To aceount for and report the cost of performance of readily identifiable 
functional programs and activities with segregation of operating and capital costs. 
2. To control and account for the cost of programs and work performance. 

3. To cause property records to be maintained on both a quantitative and 
monetary basis. 

4. To provide financing media to facilitate the economical and efficient conduct 
of operations (stock funds). 
, 5. To provide progress and statistical reporting to measure performance against 
the plan. 


The Navy’s actions in these spare-parts areas to comply with Public 
Law 216 are these: 

First, we wish to change budgeting of spare parts which are required 
for the maintenance and operation of Navy programs from a procure- 
ment budget to a consumption budget, in order to segregate our oper- 
ating and capital costs. 
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Second, we wish to provide a single financing medium for spare parts 
(stock fund), so that there would be contro! over both the procurement 
costs and the consumption costs in supporting the Navy’s annual 
operating program. 

Third, we wish to improve management control over financing of 
spare parts so that performance reporting may be related to the eco- 
nomical and efficient conduct of procurement and issue of spare parts 
for the support of the Navy’s operating program. 

To do these things we recommended an extension of the Navy’s 
stock fund, which is a revolving fund, to a portion of the Navy appro- 
priation purchases account, the spare part portion that I mentioned 
before of the four broad classes. 

Now, when we had the Marine Corps up here the other day for 
their appropriation, ‘‘Marine Corps troops and facilities,’ we ex- 
plained how the Marine Corps in the fiscal year 1955 had capitalized 
all its inventory of spare parts and put them in the Marine Corps 
stock fund. That action immediately required in the fiscal year 1956 
budget, that you appropriate more money for them for their operating 
budget to buy those very parts which they had capitalized. The 
Marines told you the exact amount of that apparent increase, vou 
will recall. 

Now, our thought was this: We had authority to transfer $400 
million into this stock fund, and then we were going to leave the 
method by which we would use this $400 million up to the Congress. 

You have three choices. The money is now in a fund, and it will 
remain there at least until the fiscal year 1956 is completed because 
this new system would not go into full effect until the beginning of 
the fiscal year 1957. 

You can take that money and reappropriate it to fiscal year 1957 
annual maintenance and operation appropriations such as “Ships 
and facilities,” ‘Aircraft and facilities,’ “Ordnance and facilities,’’ 
and so forth. 

The second way you can do it, is to decide by individual appro- 
priation language in the same appropriations, ‘Ships and facilities,’’ 
“Aircraft and facilities,” or “Ordnance and facilities,’ that a certain 
percentage of the issues from the stock fund should be made without 
reimbursement to the stock fund; that is, without charge to the 
appropriation normally paying for its customer consumption of spare 
parts. 

This action would also use up the potential available cash working 
‘apital of the stock fund, the $400 million. 

Third, Congress may decide to appropriate the amounts required 
for consumption in the fiscal year 1957 operating appropriations and 
then plan on a rescission of the unobligated stock fund cash including 
the $400 million at the end of fiscal year 1957. 


MINIMIZING OBSOLESCENCE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Now, the next interesting inquiry is that surround- 
ing obsolescence that will gradually creep into the program. This 
involves material certainly to the degree that you are procuring it 
with stock funds. 
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We would like to know how you handle that situation in the sales 
prices, or how it would be recaptured to the fund to keep the fund 
intact or solvent. 

Admiral Ciexton. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, we would very 
carefully select the parts that were going into this new technical 
stock fund in order to minimize the obsolescence. There will be 
obsolescence, and when the obsolescence occurs, the Congress will 
have to appropriate new cash for the stock fund. This would high- 
light the obsolescence which we now have but have no way of telling 
what it is in amount or by items. 

Mr. Suepparp. When do you anticipate you will have some idea 
as to the amount that is in the status of obsolescence that you have 
just referred to? 

Admiral CLexton. This would be produced in about the fiscal 
year 1960 for the first time. It would be at that time that some of 
the stock-fund items, new items, would become obsolete. We would 
then declare those to surplus and in order to buy similar material for 
future years, we would need more cash in the stock fund. 

Mr. SHepparD. That prompts this question. How close is your 
Federal cataloging connected with the obsolescence aspect whereby 
you can use the catalog to discriminate against what might be obso- 
lescence as against that which is still usable? 

Admiral ArNnotp. I do not believe there is a very close connection 
there because the question of obsolescence, I believe, is not too closely 
tied to the Federal stock number. Every item we took in at the time 
it was purchased was given a Federal catalog number. 

Mr. Suepparpb. During the time prior to our going into the catalog 
system, unless I am very much mistaken, we did nave material de- 
clared surplus to the military because we were not capable at that time 
of diagnosing the interchangeability of dead items, and it did particu- 
larly apply in the parts category. ‘There was quite an amount, if I 
recall correctly, that was involved in that indeterminable factor that 
was eventually declared surplus to our use. 

If that situation did prevail at that time, do you still maintain that 
the Federal cataloging would not have some discriminating effect upon 
your declaration of obsolescence? 

Admiral ArNoxp. It will help it. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is not the controlling factor as such? 

Admiral ArNo.p. | think not. 

Mr. Suepparp. [ think that that is true. The entire obsolescence 
matter we are presently discussing is obviously going to be to a major 
degree controlled by a very close liaison in our field of requirement that 
is expressed in procuring planes or other items that are in a rapid 
turnover status, meaning by that that they do not last very long 
because they are superseded by improvements here and there. 

The more rapidly that turnover field prevails in the procurement 
aspect, just so rapidly it will reflect itself back into the fund operation; 
is that not true? 

Admiral Ciextron. That is correct. 

Admiral Arnoxp. That is true. In choosing items which will be 
financed under the stock fund, endeavor will be made to restrict these 
items to those which we expect will have a small degree of obsolescence. 

Admiral Cuexton. As I visualize the procedure in any 1 year 
and let us say it is the fiscal year 1960, we would come up and say the 
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following aircraft, the following radio equipments, the following ship 
pumps, and the following ordnance items have become obsolete and 
have been taken out of the fleet operating units. We now no longer 
require these weapons of war and we are now telling you that we have 
$75 million worth of parts in the stock fund which we are going to 
dispose of. At the same time, we would have a list of the spare parts 
for delivery 1 or 2 years hence, depending upon the lead time, which 
we would wish to buy for the planes which were coming off the produc- 
tion lines and would be used for the next 7 or 8 years. 


EFFECT OF NEW PROCUREMENT POLICY 


Mr. SHepparD. When the Secretary was before us, if I recall cor- 
rectly, his statement was to the effect that in the procurement of items, 
planes, and so forth, they were only going to purchase a very limited 
number of them until they had been actually tested and become oper- 
ationally acceptable to the service in order to get away from surplus 
procurement in the general field. In the total picture, that was his 
concept that was presented to the whole committee. 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It does not mean completely, but it is a factor. 
The minute that you have an established usable article then under 
the normal procedure, if you have any experience with it, you have 
a reasonable background of experience and you will say, “‘All right, 
this item is to be in service operationally, hypothetically, 2 or 3 
years,” so to the degree that it becomes an established factor you will 
have a time limit in there that will more or less indicate to you just 
how far you can go in the spare parts procedure. 

Admiral Ciexton. The benefit that would accrue from that new 
policy would be this: We would never buy a spare part for an item 
which was not part of the final completed airplane. Under the old 
policy if you bought a number of airplanes before it was completely 
tested, you might then have to change parts on that plane to make it 
satisfactory. Under the old program you might already have bought 
spare parts for the unneeded item. 


RECEIPTS FROM DISPOSAL OF OBSOLETE STOCK 


Mr. SHepparp. One thing more: Assuming that you had $1 million 
worth of obsolescent parts determined within the stock fund and they 
were sold on the open market at 20 cents on the dollar, what happens 
to that money under existing law? 

Admiral CLexton. It returns to the stock fund. It is a part of the 
capital of the fund. ' 

Mr. SHEepparpD. It reverts to the stock fund? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp.-In those circumstances there will be a time in the 
operation of the stock fund when, in making your appropriation re- 
quest, you will be showing income to the fund as well as expenditures 
from it? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. There is a regular business statement in 
the President’s budget each year on the stock fund of all sales, expenses 
and the amount of cash left at the end of the year. 
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QUESTION OF AVAILABILITY OF AMOUNTS FOR RESCISSION 


Mr. WieeLeswortu. I have before me a copy of our investigator's 
Supplementary Report—Working Capital Funds, Department ‘of De. 
fense, dated March 16, 1955 to which Mr. Sheppard has referred. 

Included in the report I find a copy of a memorandum dated August 
4, 1954, signed by Assistant Secretary McNeil, addressed to the Under 
Secretary of the Navy, the Assistant Secretary of the Army (FM), 
and the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Management), i in which 
he states: 

Section 405 of the National Security Act, as amended, authorizes the Secretary 
of Defense to provide capital for working capital funds “by capitalizing inven- 
tories on hand, and, with the approval of the- President, by transfer, unti 


December 31, 1954, from unexpended balances of any appropriations of the 
military departments not carried to the surplus fund of the Treasury * * *” 


He further states 


It is desired to provide, from transfer of unexpended balances of appropriations 
prior to December 31, 1954, additional working capital in stock funds and indus. 
trial funds of the military departments in amounts sufficient to finance the ulti- 
mate programs. In order that we may have a realistic appraisal of vour needs 
each military department is requested to furnish this office, not later than Septem- 
ber 30, 1954, with estimates of additional working capital requirements for the 
departmental stock fund and industrial fund programs. 


He also states: 


The separate estimates of the cash requirements for additional material to be 
bought under stock funds should be based on the broadest coverage of materials 
supplies and equipment to include repair and spare parts, components or assem- 
blies for inclusion on a worldwide basis. 


There is also included a copy of a memorandum for the Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of Defense, Comptroller Mr. MeNeil, 
signed by the Under Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Gates, dated October 
4, 1954, in which, among other things, he says: 

For revolving fund type operations, the total amount of $600 million is necessary 
to provide working capital needs for certain stocks of material presently in the 
appropriation purchases account which, under very tentative present planning, 
possibly may be capitalized into a revolving fund operation which would be 
separately controlled. If this plan were carried into effect, stock capitalized 
would total approximately $3,864 million as of July 1, 1955 * * *. 

He further says: 

Based on the present size of the Navy, projected into fiscal vear 1956, annual 
consumption of stocks under consideration would total about $710 million. 

I understand from what has been said, the suggested $600 million 
was reduced to $400 million in the letter to the Secretary, Secretary 
Wilson, from the President, dated December 22, 1954, approving the 
transfers. 

Now, under a table on page 10 of the report, the controlling figures 
in which have been referred to by Mr. Sheppard, the cone Jusion is 
reached that there is apparently available for rescission $200 million, 
the difference between the estimated balances available on June 30, 
1955, of $748 ,669,266 and the estimated cash requirement, including a 
reserve of $48,149,266 for fiscal year 1956 of $548,669,266, and (b), a 
additional amount for rescission if spare parts inventory is not take 
into the stock fund in fiscal 1956 of $400 million. 
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In the latter connection, the report states on page 9: 

Moreover, since plans for extending the stock fund coverage to spare parts 
inventories are so tentative and since the time for the necessary analysis and 
decisions on problem areas will make it unlikely and inadvisable to implement 
this vast extension before July 1, 1956 (as stated by Navy officials), an additional 
amount of $400 million can be rescinded. 

My understanding is, as far as the $400 million is concerned, Ad- 
miral Clexton, you suggest that it can be either reappropriated or 
rescinded or utilized by specific appropriations to the using agencies 
with the understanding that to the degree necessary to absorb the 
$400 million, the stock fund shall not be reimbursed; is that correct? 

Admiral Ciexton. Mr. Wigglesworth, we transferred the $400 
million prior to December 31, 1954, in order to have the funds available 
to take 1 of the 3 steps which I outlined before. The Congress will 
have complete control over which method we use. 

Mr. WiecLeswortnH. Well, are there not further alternatives? 
Could not the $400 million be reappropriated against the President’s 
request for fiscal 1956, or could it not be rese inded in connection with 
the President’s request? 

Admiral CLexton. My third point, I believe, is the one that says in 
the fiscal year 1957 you can appropriate enough money in the operat- 
ing appropriations of the Navy to be equivalent to the amount we will 
have to buy out of the stock fund. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You have $400 million in the fund, and the 
earliest possible date this change of procedure in respect of spare parts 
can go into effect is the fiscal year 1957; if it goes into effect then. 
Why are there not other possible alternatives in rescission in connec- 
tion with the requests we are now considering, or in reappropriation of 
the sum in question against the requests we are now considering? 

Admiral Cuexron. You could do that by reappropriation prov ided 
there are funds available at that time. That would be satisfactory. 

Mr. WiceLteswortuH. I am talking specifically about the $400 
million that are now reposing in the stock fund which, as I under- 
stand it, have been put there against the possibility that you may 
change the procedure in reference to spare parts, at the earliest at 
the beginning of the fiscal year 1957. 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

If you wish to rescind the $400 million now in the stock fund and 
by some device of reappropriation give us that money on July 
1956, we will be back in the same position. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. There would be no damage done? 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir. At the present time, we are going to 
proceed with this program. It is going to be a sizable effort on the 
part of the Chief of Naval Operations, the personnel in the supply 
business, all of the bureaus involved, and we would not want to go 
ahead and use the effort of all of those people unless we had a pretty 
good idea that the Congress would be willing to go along with this 
program. 

Mr. WieeLesworth. In the fiscal year 1957? 

Admiral Ciexton. In the fiscal year 1957; yes. 

Mr. SHepparpD. May | interject? I cannot speak for my colleague, 
but if they are going to use the language, or perform the ‘function of 
reappropriation of funds, I am going to jealously guard the preroga- 
tives of the Congress. That right is not vested in the President as 


, 
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far as the appropriations pertain. He may have certain rights of 
assignment and transfer, but he does not have the right of appropria- 
tion or reappropriation, so while it may be a semimoot question at the 
moment, I want this record to serve notice upon anyone involved that 
the appropriation rights are still vested in the Congress and we are 
going to see that they remain there. 

Admiral Ciexton. In a colloquial way of stating it, this $400 
million was a bird in the hand for worthwhile programs which we were 
hoping the Congress would support. Availability of the funds would 
give us the stimulus to go ahead with it. The money would remain 
in the stock fund untouched until the time the entire program was 
worked out and the type of material that we expect to put into the 
fund was determined. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN SPARE PARTS PROCUREMENT PROCEDURE 


Mr. WiaeLeswortu. This contemplated change in procedure would 
substitute for the present method of direct appropriation for spare 
parts to the various bureaus, a new method of appropriating to the 
stock fund for that purpose so that each agency would have to come 
to the stock fund for such spare parts as it needed from time to time? 

Admiral Ciextron. That is correct. They would buy them out of 
the stock fund and then the stock fund would obtain the cash and 
replenish its spare parts for future programs. 

Mr. Wiaeiteswortu. That would call for an annual appropriation 
to each of the agencies for funds with which to make the purchases? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. We would have to increase the appropria- 
tion of the using agencies, such as ships, air, ordnance, supplies, and 
so forth in the fiscal year 1957. 


ITEMS COVERED BY CHANGED PROCEDURE 


Mr. WicG.ieswortu. When you revise your remarks will you indi- 
cate in a little more detail just what items would be covered in this 
manner if the change in procedure were put into effect in the fiscal 
year 1957? You mentioned them briefly. 

Admiral CLexron. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


CATEGORIES OF ITEMS PRESENTLY IN APPROPRIATION PURCHASES ACCOUNT PRO- 
POSED FOR EXTENSION OF NAVY STOCK FUND 


Special shipboard electrical fittings; material handling equipment; general 
stores; ship spare parts; training ai’s and educational material; electronic spare 
parts; aviation spare parts (less major components); photographie supplies and 
materials; special devices spare parts; submarine parts; automotive spare parts; 
and ordnance spare parts. 


CATEGORIES OF ITEMS TO BE RETAINED IN APPROPRIATION PURCHASES ACCOUNT 
AND NOT TO BE EXTENDED INTO THE NAVY STOCK FUND 


Government furnished material and equipment; construction, automotive, and 
service components; electronics components; ammunition and ordnance com- 


ponents; ship components; special devices components; and aviation components. 


Admiral CLexron. I gave just four classes, and we can go into a 
little more detail. As I said, before we are going to be selective right 
down to the item, so that we minimize the obsolescence factor; 
otherwise we will have to replenish the cash in the stock fund annually 


after 1958 or 1959. 
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USE OF BALANCE FOR MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. WieeLteswortnH. As to the other item of $200 million, which 
would seem to be available for rescission, or reappropriation for 
fiscal 1956, what do you have to say? 

Admiral Arnoup. On the $200 million, Mr. Wigglesworth, we 
intend to buy selected items of mobilization reserve material in the 
categories of materials that are now carried in the stock fund. 

Mr. WiccLesworta. W ell, when Mr. Sheppard was questioning 
you, he used a figure for estimated cash requirement in 1956 of 
$548 669,266, which I understood was agreed to as a reasonable 
figure. That figure included $100,520, 000 estimated working cash 
required to finance purchases in the fiscal year 1956. 

Admiral ArNoup. But that does not include the procurement of 
any additional mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. Apparently it includes $100,520,000 esti- 
mated cash required to finance purchases in the fiscal year 1956, plus 
$400 million transferred to finance spare parts inventory and $48,149,- 
266 suggested for reserve. 

Admiral Arnoup. At the bottom of the page there is a footnote 
which says: 

This amount makes no allowance for reducing mobilization reserve deficiencies. 


In other words, to put it in another way, it makes no allowance for 
building up our mobilization reserve to take care of those deficiencies, 
and the stock fund management plans to request committee approval 
to use estimated unobligated balances of $171,040,000 in the fiscal 
year 1956 for this purpose. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. When is that request to be presented? 

Admiral ARNOLD. It is a part of this presentation. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. It has not been presented yet, has it? 

Admiral ARNoLp. It is presented as a part of the President’s budget. 
In other words, as the budget is submitted now, it assumes no rescis- 
sion, and if no rescission were made, we would intend to use, providing 
we have the authority, approximately $171 million for building up 
our mobilization reserve stocks. We are now making a request, you 
see, for additional funds. What we propose to do, assuming no 
rescission, is to use the $171,040,000 for the procurement of additional 
mobilization reserve material in the categories now carried. 


INVENTORIES OF MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Can you give us overall figures for that 
mobilization reserve as of July 1, 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

Admiral Arno.p. I have it for June 30, 1954. The mobilization 
reserve carried was $808,900,000. 

Mr. WiaG.eswortH. My attention is called to page 11 of this 
report which indicates mobilization reserves actual as of June 30, 1954, 
$808,900,000: estimated June 30, 1955, $759,490,000; and estimated 
June 30, 1956, $760,830,000. 

Admiral Arnoup. Those figures again assume no procurement of 
mobilization reserve. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. I understand that. I want to find out what 
you have without it. Those are correct without it? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes. 
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ECONOMIC RESERVES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You apparently also, would have an economic 
reserve of $246,560,000 as of June 30, 1955 and of $161,610,000 as of 
June 30, 1956. 

Admiral Arnotp. The economic reserve has been a source from 
which we have continually generated cash. We have drawn down 
this economic reserve from year to year, and we intend to keep on 
doing so. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. WiceieswortH. What is the justification in the light of those 
figures for $171,040,000 for additional mobilization reserve stocks? 

Admiral Arnoutp. Although we have $759 million in mobilization 
reserve as of June 30, 1955, there are some items in which we do not 
have enough. We intend to use this $171,040,000 in the following 
sategories: 

We would spend for shipboard electrical fittings, $19,390,000. 

For general stores material, $61,500,000. 

For medical and dental material, $26,690,000. 

For common electronics items, $20,900,000. 

For vehicular repair parts, $5,880,000. 

For clothing and related items, an even $37 million. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. That is supposed to give a_ total of 
$171,040,000? 

Admiral ARNoLpD. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. At this point in the record we will insert a table 
entitled, ‘‘Planned mobilization reserve procurement program, fiscal 
year 1956.” 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Planned mobilization reserve procurement program, fiscal year 1956 





Total procurement program: In millions 
Cone 5, a on cditis wcncihedpdvncncuaacsncsscuescubessncdaadosnns $19. 39 
ra a ee ree te te ee Be J ae 
Cog L Medical and dental OIE on en ha ale tec pe delbee um Se 
Co Tn 1 Se a racine akin mera ein S64 sees de=ea-ia elaaemp ieee etleamicniairt 20. 90 
Cane I HI eran 5 i ioc cca enicacconccctabeunbenceidaes eis 
Com UC I ao pitied emata- den ceehastenaniaeseesedheieiadiaminsaes 37. 00 

Bs ain dtesidlieindddbdslewatinesSlnatentbedbnntded bans saupneaemeiaadianbendl 171. 36 





Mobilization re- 
serve material | 


Mobilization re- 


Mobilization re- serve procure- 


serve stock 

















Unit | requirement ment objective 
: £4 >i > io 23 n | 
Sample items in deficiency position | price . | a 
= | Amount — Amount = Amount 
Special shipboard electrical fittings: 
Selector switch AS-17-S-47750- 
2472 _....--| $400.00 101; $40, 400 1| $400) 100! $40,000 
Panel AS-17-P-446-65...-__-_- .--| 365.00) 51) 18, 615 8} 2, 920 43| 15, 695 
| | 


} 


General stores material: 
Diving outfit GC 23-D-120._____- \5, 760. 00| 308) 1, 774, 080) 27| 155, 520 281|1, 618, 560 
Preserver, life, GF 23-P-173-250..| 10.00} 174,913] 1,749,130) 111,058] 1,110,580) 63,855! ' 638, 550 

Medical and dental material: | 
Emergency first-aid dressing 6510- 









































0t- S nd . 20|1, 337,869} 267,574) 392, 739) 78, 548} 945,130) 189, 026 
Support litter, Te 6530-299- 
8152. __ paerens ee Taee 18. 38) 1, 246 22, 901) 0 0 1, 246 22, 901 
Common electronics: 
Tube type 4B 31 N16T-54231_._-- 21. 50 3, 698 79, 507 1, 607) 34, 551 2,091} 44,956 
Transformer N 17-T-82436-6565_ __ 5. 36 798 4, 277 71 381 727| 3, 897 
Vehicular equipment repair parts: 
Cylinder for John Beam fire truck 10. 60 236) 2, 502 30 318 206 2. 184 
Special submersible battery-_---_- 31. 00 240) 7, 440 | 0 240 7, 440 
= 
Clothing and related items: 
Jumpers, white undress__.....--- 2. 00/3, 858, 618) 7, 717, 236) 1, 908, 635! 3, 817, 270) 1, 949, 983) 3, 899, 966 
Government-furnished material 
already available -.............- i 42| iastie aikcoisi ee [a cecictenalenmnanscee Sieh sacitelied 12, 768, 976 
Cut, make, and trim net cash | | 
CU a Pies (UM handy Bie donis cadéie ewe Basch is peo naaiste ial 11, 130, 990 
Trousers, blue, enlisted men’s__-- 8. 60/1, 971, 255) 16, 952, 793/1, 645, 692/14, 152, 951| 325, 563)2, 799, 842 
Government-furnished material 
already available -............-. Feb dials Leanaeseen 


SRS chatealapeatasane Lenadeuaiic 2, 353, 821 





Cut, make, and trim net cash | | 


CI adidas e 1. 37 | HIER fale ssirn dios 446, 021 











Mr. WieateswortH. You have in your economic reserve as of 
June 30, 1955 $246,560, 000. 

Admiral ARNoup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaateswortH. Any part or all of that could be used for 
items such as you have referred to? 

Admiral Arnouip. Providing it is drawn. To the extent this eco- 
homie reserve is drawn down and issued, it generates cash. That is 
partly responsible for the generation of what your figures show as 
$200 million. 


NAVY STOCK FUND INVENTORIES 


Mr. WiaeLeswortu. I wish you would give us, when you revise 
your remarks, for the five classes of items you have just specified 
making up $171,040,000, the dollar value of stocks on hand for each 
class as of June 30, 1954, June 30, 1955 and June 30, 1956. 

Admiral Arnotp. We will do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Investment in selected reserve stocks and inventory eittenmrary stock fund 






































Inventory, June 30, 1954 (actual) : 
SET eee ee by 0 
Categories of material planned | a bi 
Whats rating | lobiliza- | Economic | Disposal 
Total | Operating tion reserve| reserve | excess 
- aici cent . jal a ida acidic eee ac carci abd a 
Special shipboard electrical fittings. - --- $19, 210,000 | $4,710,000 | $8,250,000 | $2,310,000 | $3, 940, 009 
General stores material__-_...........-- 579, 360,000 | 63,170,000 244, 550,000 251,390,000 | 20, 250, 009 
Medical and dental material__.._._____- 110, 560,000 | 10, 250,000 | 82,100,000 16, 310, 000 1, 900, 000 Ww 
Common electronics... ...............- 139, 700,000 | 20,220,000 | 33,060,000 50, 460, 000 35, 960, 000 ° 
Vehicular equipment repair parts seaiaiae 55, 750,000 | 11,060,000 11,670,000 | 9,600,000 | 23, 420, O09 ti 
Clothing and related items_--_-.....--- | 397,710,000 49,510,000 321, 700,000 | 20,400,000 | — 6, 100, ON pl 
i iraicatsiciinatindnsstnanpinietbns '1, 302, 290, 000 |158, 920,000 701, 330,000 350,470,000 | 91, 570, 000 cc 
Inventory, June 30, 1955 (estimated) 
Categories of material planned i pees + iol i Se A cee di 
ee | 4 , | Mobiliza- | Economic | Disposal , 
| Total Operating tion reserve) reserve | excess i th 
india : adhe anidisiesnsSmma le scala sco tliciteetasaessicil alkacieatiamitoe 
Special shipboard electrical fittings -- $16, 820, 000 $3, 570,000 ($10, 340,000 | $2,810, 000 $100, 000 m 
General stores material _- ‘ 423, 420,000 | 68, 120,000 | 235, 800,000 [117,100,000 | — 2, 400, 000 di 
Medical and dental material_- ben 104, 240,000 | 9,440,000 | 91, 200, 000 3, 100, 000 500, 000 - 
Common electronics. = 105, 610, 000 | 16, 510,000 | 37,100,000 | 48,900,000 | — 3, 100, 000 di 
Vehicular equipment repair parts. ab 31, 160,000 | 9,150,000 | 11, 510, 000 9, 500,000 | — 1, 000, 000 
Clothing and related items-_-- ” 340, 540, 000 | 34,040,000 | 240, 600, 000 61, 400,000 | — 4. 500, 000 
ee eee ee eee ee as : aS 
Total__- théwiains —— 1,021, 790, 000, 140, 830, 000 |626, 550, 000 |242, 810,000 | 11, 600, 000 os 
; $9 
oa : ex 
| Inventory, June 30, 1956 (estimated) i a 
Planned =. = v1 " iniccantns Ww 
Categories of material planned |_invest- | os | re 
ment | Mote wating | Mobiliza- | Economic | Disposal 
Total Operating tion reserve reserve | excess 
Beane ee tazsncta ks pases loreag nas bon, Seger fF Mae akin, QUENT ae 
Special shipboard electrical | | th 
fittings ___- $19, 390,000 | $34, 700,000 | $3,070,000 |$29, 770, 000 | $1, 760,000 | $100, 000 
General stores material. ......| 61,500,000 | 449, 150,000 | 70, 250,000 297,300,000 | 79, 200,000 | 2, 400,000 ca 
Medical and dental material 26, 690,000 | 128, 290,000 | 9,000,000 117, 890, 000 | 900,000 | — 500, 000 e 
Common electronics. - | 20,900,000 | 121, 940,000 | 20, 540,000 | 59, 300,000 | 42, 100, 000 | _- ; Wi 
Vehicular equipment repair | > or 
parts_- 5, 880,000 | 33, 860, 000 8, 730,000 | 17, 390, 000 7, 740, 000 | __- 
Cc lothing | and related items____| 37, 000, 000 | 337, 610, 000 | 33, 350, 000, 277, 600, 000 | 26, 160, 000 500, 000 
dnt tonsa 171, 360, 000 | . 105, 550, 000 144, 940, 000, 799, 250, 000 157, 860, 000. 3, 500, 000 4 O; 
vests eae eee neater ei a a oe 
Norte.—June 30, 1956 on hand inventories include planned investment of $171,360,000. - at 
| di 
Mr. WiaGcieswortn. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. th 
be 
CATEGORIES OF STOCK FUND MATERIAL 
‘ . . ‘ re 
Mr. OstertaG. Admiral, I take it that the Navy stock fund is 
broken down into four categor ies, namely, the operating stocks, the 
mobilization reserve, the economic reserve, and the disposal excess; fre 
is that correct? 
Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, sir. er 
Mr. Ostertaa. Will you kindly give a brief description of each de 
of these categories as they relate to this fund and indicate what is di 


their particular purpose and how they differ? 

Admiral ArNo.D. Yes, sir. The operating stock is the segment of th 
our dollar inventory which we consider is necessary for the continuing of 
peacetime use of the current operating Navy 

The mobilization reserve is material ahh we hold in stock against a 
increased demand as balanced against shortened production for after ; 
D-day requirements. m: 
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The economic reserve is material which is over and above that, 
but which we have in stock by virtue of wartime excesses, and so 
forth. We do not need it for either one of the two above purposes, 
but it is still being used at a rate which generates cash. 

Mr. OsterTAG. Is that an accumulated stock which developed as 
a result of wartime activities? 

Admiral ArNotp. That is right. And, again, it is something for 
which there is a continuing demand in peacetime, so that as we con- 
tinue to use it in peacetime, we decrease the work by not having to 
purchase that material. But the issuing of the material from the fund 
continues to generate cash. It will not, of course, be replaced. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Is that the disposable excess? 

Admiral ARNOLD. No; that is the economic reserve. Now the 
disposable excess is material whose value is carried in the account and 
which is over and above the needs of the above three categories, so 
that we are free to dispose of that for sale, donation, or by any other 
means we can find for disposal. In other words, material which is in 
disposable excess can be presumed to move out of the stock fund by 
disposition. 

Mr. Osrertac. According to the report to the committee, it is 
estimated that as of June 30, 1955, there will be an inventory of some 
$246 million. Also that there will be at that same time disposable 
excess totaling $224 million, which means, if I figure it correctly, there 
will be approximately $470 million in excess or in reserve and not 
required? 

Admiral ArNoup. That is right. 

Mr. OsrertTaG. Then it would mean, if I understand it correctly, 
that as you dispose or reduce your inventories, that that amount 
can be recaptured dollarwise without affecting the stock fund in any 
way as to its usefulness and purpose. Am I correct in that assumption, 
or do you want to qualify it? 

Admiral ARNOLD. I would like to expand it a little further, Mr. 
Ostertag. If we can take the economic reserve first, as that material 
is drawn, the stock fund recovers its acquisition cost—the full price 
at which it is carried on the books—and, as you will see, by that 
difference between $246 million and $161 million, we will recover 
that amount of cash into the fund—the full amount of the difference 
between $246.56 million and $161.61 million. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, for the next fiscal year it can be 
reduced an amount between $161 million and $246 million? 

Admiral ArNoxp. That is right. 

Mr. Osrertag. And in the disposable excess, that will be reduced 
from $224 million to $76 million? 

Admiral ArRNoLp. Yes. But the difference between that and the 
economic reserve is that as you get rid of this disposable excess, we 
do not recover funds to the full amount of the $224 million, or the 
difference between that and the $76 million. 

Mr. Osrrertac. In other words, those items are obsolete, or are in 
the category of obsolescence and, therefore, they do not have the value 
of the original purchase price? 

Admiral ArNoLp. That is right. That is in the case of disposable 
excess, 

— Ostertag. Where do you dispose of these stocks, in the open 
market? 
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Admiral ARNOLD. Yes. Some are distributed to other Govern. 
ment activities, but some are sold and some are transferred to other 
Government activities. 


PLANNED OPERATION OF STOCK FUND 


Mr. Ostertac. Now, as I understand it, you are recommending 
the rescission of the $200 million in connection with two funds, is 
that correct? 

Admiral ArNoLp. No. We are suggesting that there be no rescis- 
sion and that we use about $171 million for the acquisition of addi- 
tional mobilization reserve and that that be used for items in which 
we presently have a deficiency. Obviously none of that would be 
spent for items in which we have a dollar figure in the economic 
reserve, but it would increase, if we did it, the value of the mobilization 
reserve. 

Mr. OstertaG. Perhaps I should refer specifically now to the stock 
fund coverage of the spare parts inventory and, if I understand 
es it is proposed that the spare parts be drawn from the stock 
und. 

Admiral CLexton. It is proposed to place the spare parts inven- 
tories into the stock fund of selected items. 

Mr. Ostmrtaa. Are you prepared to do that, or are your plans 
tentative? : 

Admiral Ciexton. The plan started about 5 months ago and we 
are proceeding on it. We believe by the 1st of July 1956, it will be 
pd to put into operation, at which time we will need this $400 
million. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. And that is why you say the $400 million need not 
be available this next fiscal year if there is some assurance that, 
when and if this plan goes through, you would have it available a 
year hence? Certainly you do not need it for fiscal 1956. 

Admiral CLexton. We do not need it for fiscal 1956, but unless we 
have assurances—and we believe this is one of the best assurances— 
we may never get this plan operating. 

Mr. Ostertaa. I understood you to say, Admiral Clexton, that the 
plans are in the making; but are they matured sufficiently to develop 
a definite program? 

Admiral CLtexton. We have been anxious for many years to get our 
Navy budget on a basis of operating and capital funds so that they 
could be easily delineated. At the present time, we have in our budget 
expenditures about $1 billion a year under the Navy stock fund. We 
get an accounting for that month by month, so that we can assure 
ourselves we know what our operating costs are, and we can predict 
them for the future. 

This is another attempt to get another portion of our rapidly moving 
spare parts into the stock fund, so that we will know our exact operat- 
ing costs and can back them up with an accounting month by month. 

Admiral Arnoxp. I could give you an example of the principle and 
care under which we assume this operation. In electronics parts, for 
example, we carry some electronic parts under the stock fund; but 
we have been careful not to introduce any parts which have what we 
consider to be an obsolescence factor. We are endeavoring to see, 
as we go along, how to do this best. That operation has been success- 
ful, I think, in the common electronics category budget. 
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That, I think, is an illustration of the way which Navy would do in 
going into this new system. 

Admiral CLextron. We believe, also, that we need an incentive to 
go into this operation. It is going to take the time of some of the best 
people in the Navy to make a good stock fund operation out of this. 
If we have no assurance that this is ever going to be bought, we will 
be wasting a lot of good people’s time. I really mean that seriously. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I cannot speak, of course, for my colleagues, 
Admiral, but by the time this bill is presented you certainly will 
know where you are going as far as this committee is concerned. 

Admiral Ciexton. If this does not work out in all respects, we 
will come back next year and tell you that we do not believe the Navy 
should recommend it. And then you can have the fund. 

Mr. OsterTAG. In the meantime, for a whole year, there has been 
$400 million in excess of needs and for which no purpose was planned 
or necessary. 

WORKING CAPITAL OF STOCK FUND 


Mr. OstertTAG. It should be made clear whether or not the stock 
fund is actually money in the till. I think it imperative to indicate 
whether it consists of moneys that have been appropriated and sub- 
sequently reimbursed as things are purchased from it by the various 
agencies of the Navy. Will you describe this operation? 

Commander WiuuiaMs. I think if we look at page 10 of the report 
you have before you, the figure that is an obligation of the Treasury 
is the $904 million under the estimated purchases and expenses for 


) fiscal year 1956. 


Mr. Ostertaa. That is right. 

Commander Wiuu1aMs. That is the amount which the Treasury 
pr age to fund. Those are the actual cash outlays of the stock 
und. 

Mr. AnprEws. And that includes the $400 million? 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir. 

Mr. ANpREews. Well, you have estimated cash balance including 


) $400 million for the first statement of $705 million, plus. 


Mr. Moor. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. If you will look at page 232 of the committee print, 
you will find your explanation clarified in the budget expenditures 
reflected in the last paragraph. 

Mr. Moor. If this committee rescinded or reappropriated the $400 


million, it would have no effect whatsoever on that line. 


Mr. SHepparp. Ft would not change that line? 

Mr. Moor. It would not change that line. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Referring to the $904 million about which you spoke 
earlier and referring to the $400 million my colleague, Mr. Andrews, 
mentioned, if I understand correctly, the $904 million would be 
increased by the $400 million to finance the spare-parts inventory, 
would it not? Is the purpose of this $400 million to finance that spare- 
parts inventory a year from now? 

Mr. Moor. It is for working capital to cover the large sales turnover. 
That is the way the President’s budget submits the $400 million, as an 
additional working capital over and above the $140 million your 
committee report recommended for the current-stock fund. It is 
working capital, the amount recommended for the stock fund, because 
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the stock fund must pay its bills before it receives reimbursement, 
That is what this $400 million is. 


ALTERNATIVE PROCEDURES REGARDING BALANCES 


Mr. Osrertac. It is recommended on the basis of the amounts 
available and the requirements that $200 million can be rescinded. 
And too, on the basis of the spare-parts inventory and your lack of 
need, an additional $400 million can be rescinded, at least for the 
next year. Those are the two figures that I understand are involved 
in the question of whether or not you can bring about such a change 
in the stock fund on that basis. ; 

Admiral Clexton referred to the 3 methods and, if I understand it 
correctly, one would be by reappropriation of the $400 million 1 year 
from now, and the other would be language in the appropriation bill 
which would authorize the restoration of that money as you go along. 

Admiral Ciexron. I believe the second one, Mr. Ostertag, is to 
issue a certain percentage of the items from the stock fund without 
reimbursement to the fund. 

Mr. OstrerraG. That is right, and that would require language in 
the appropriation bill. 

Admiral CLextron. Yes; that would require language in the appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. Ostprrac. What is the third method? 

Admiral CLtextron. The third would be to appropriate in the fiscal 
vear 1957 the additional money required in each one of the using ap- 
propriations to buy the material out of the stock fund. 

Mr. OsrerraG. And the first was the rescission of the amount on 
the basis that it would be reappropriated. 

Admiral Ciexton. In that third case which I just cited, you can 
rescind the $400 million at the end of fiseal year 1957, If you put 
the money in the operating appropriations so that they will be able to 
buy it out and operate the Navy, you can then rescind the $400 million. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not think you are correct on that, Admiral. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUSES 


Mr. Anprews. I would like to ask, Admiral, on page 11, vou show 
your disposable excess to be $224 million for June 30, 1955. Does that 
represent your cost price of that stock? 

Admiral Arnoup. In most cases it does; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. And you say that is your surplus stock 

Admiral Arnoup. Yes—material which the Navy not desire 
to hold any longer. 

Mr. Anprews. Who disposes of that stock for you? 

Admiral Arnotp. The Navy. We dispose of it ourselves. 

Mr. Anprews. And you expect to reduce that stock to $76,130,000 
by June 30, 1956? 

Admiral Arnoup. Yes. 

Mr. AnpreEws. That is a reduction from those figures of $147,860, 
000. Those are book values—purchase prices? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 
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\ir. ANDREWS. What do you expect to realize from that reduction 
of $148,860,000 in cash; what percentage? 

Commander Lynrss. We expect to realize approximately $20 
million. We estimate that on the basis of our recent experience, which 
is running somewhere between 11 and 13 cents on the dollar. 

\ir. ANDREWs. What disposition will be made of the $20 million you 
expect to get from that operation? 

Admiral Arnoup. That comes right back into cash of the Navy 
stock fund. 

Mr. OsrertaG. I believe, Admiral, you mentioned in response to an 
inquiry of Mr. Sheppard’s that the fund ae ‘tually makes money; that 
is, it does not shrink. Is that true? 

Admiral ArNotp. It generates cash in recent years. 

Mr. Osrertac. How does that come about? 

Admiral ArNoLpb. Because we are issuing more material than we 
are buying. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Actually it is not a profit, though? 

Admiral ARNOLD. No, it is not a profit. It is the same as having a 
certain amount of inventory on hand and a certain amount of cash 
and has a bearing on the cash position by reducing the inventory. 


AVAILABILITY OF BALANCE FOR RESCISSION 


F Mr. Suepparp. I would like to refer back to my comments when I 
said: ‘This would give a gross requirement of $548,669,266 which, 1 
deducted from the figure of $748,669,226 that I mentioned earlier, 
would leave an apparent excess of $200 million,” to which one of you 
gentlemen said that is reasonably correct. 

Now if it is to be assumed it was reasonably correct, then the next 
statement I made was “With respect to the apparent excess of $200 
million, it is indicated in this analvsis that the Navy has some plans 
to procure something like $171 million additional.”’ Is that correct? 

Commander Lynuss. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then, if that is true, that would leave $29 million, 
or the difference between 171 and 200 million dollars, that might be 
recaptured without injuring your account. Is not that true? 

Commander Lynsss. Yes, sir. Our program, of course, is constantly 
changing and constantly under review as everyone has indicated, but 
that is true, that the planned program for the procurement of $171 
million would still leave a recoverable excess of some $29 million. 

Now if we were asked whether we would like to have it rescinded, 
or to replace that also—— 

Mr. SHepparp. I know what your answer is 

Commander Lynrss. The answer would be ‘Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER WITHIN APPROPRIATIONS AND FUNDS 


Mr. Suepparp. Admiral Clexton, in order that we may have at the 
close of the record what in my opinion is a conclusion so far as trans- 
ferability is concerned, you now have a legal right to transfer funds 
within the same appropriation. 

Admiral CLextron. That is correct. 
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Mr. SuepparpD. With reference to the stock fund, you have a right, 
insofar as the law is concerned, to use that fund as determined. 

Admiral Ciexton. For the stock fund itself; yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And the only time Congress would have cognizance 
or corrective potentials would be at the time when you come up for 
your next year’s budget. 

Admiral Ctexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 23, 1955. 


MARINE CORPS STOCK FUND 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. RAYMOND A. ANDERSON, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
LT. COL. ROBERT B. FARRELLY, STOCK FUND MANAGEMENT SEC- 
TION, SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, HEADQUARTERS, USMC 


Mr. SHepparD. Now we will pick up the stock fund from the 
Marine Corps point of view. We have with us Major General Ander- 
son, Brigadier General Shoup, Lieutenant Colonel Farrelly, Mr. John 
Braund, and Mr. Edward Beese. 

Gentlemen, we have had a rather exhaustive and extensive examina- 
tion of the Navy’s stock fund, and I would like to ask General Ander- 
son whether, in general, the principle of operation by and between 
the stock fund of the Marine Corps and that of the Navy is parallel’ 

General ANDERSON. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. There are some slight deviations, but minor, com- 
paratively speaking? 

General ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 


APPARENT EXCESS OF CAPITAL 


Mr. SHepparD. The item we are referring to appears on page 13 
of our special analysis and page 214 of the bill. 

Last year the committee rescinded $25 million of this fund and 
following a similar analysis as we did on the Navy’s stock fund, we 
estimate that the net available funds on June 30, 1955, are estimated 
at $81,960,370. Is that correct? 

Colonel Farretiy. That is exclusive of accounts receivable. 

Mr. Suepparp. And the amount of purchases and expenses in 1956 
is estimated as being $48, 133,000; is that correct? 

Colonel Farretiy. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. SuepparD. Using the same 40-day reimbursement cycle, it 1s 
indicated that the current cash needs for operations would be 
$5,348,111, the same as applied to the Navy; is that correct? 

Colonel Farretiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is suggested that a substantial reserve as 4 
safety factor be established, to wit, $6,612,259, which will give 
a total operating fund of $11,960,370. Deducting that from the 
available figure of $81,960,370, it would seem to indicate an apparent 
excess of $70 million. 

Are those conclusions proper or improper? 
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EFFECT OF MOBILIZATION RESERVES AND OTHER NEEDS ON AMOUNT 
AVAILABLE FOR RESCISSION 


General ANDERSON. I would consider the conclusion of the amount 
available for rescission to be improper. 

There are two items involved in the area: 

(1) The estimated balance available on June 30, 1955, has been 
subject to revision since the time that it was calculated and there is 
a difference, somewhat minor, of about $2 million. Our estimate 
's $79,870,000. 

(2) In determining amount available for rescission, there are 
several factors involved. Primarily, as the footnote shows, there is 
no provision for purchase of mobilization reserve deficiencies in that 
estimate. We have these deficiencies and stratification is in the 
process of completion at the present time. As a rough figure, $40 
million would appear to be the minimum that would be required for 
that. We expect within 8 months to have sufficient information to 
institute a program to purchase those deficiencies. 

Secondly, the operational activity of the fund during the budget 
year should increase greatly in that our First and Third Divisions will 
again be directly under our complete support. This support will be 
reflected in increased sales activity and accelerated operational 
requirement within the fund. 

Based on that, we consider the amount shown as available for 
rescission to be quite high. 

Mr. SHepparp. What would be your estimate? 

General ANDERSON. Based on previous examination, we consider 
a rescission of $20 million as of June 30, 1955, and a second rescission 
anticipated, depending on operations, of $20 million on June 30, 1956. 

Mr. SHepparp. In order to get your statement correct, we can 
consider a@ rescission on June 30, 1955, of $20 million, with a com- 
parable amount on June 30, 1956? 

General ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATUS OF OBSOLESCENCE 


Mr. SHepparD. What is the assumable status of the obsolescence 
that may be creeping into your stock fund operation? 

General ANDERSON. So far we have not encountered it in any degree, 
largely due to the selection o1 items in the fund. However, we have 
found if in some isolated cases. I think the most marked example 
would be in organizational clothing. There, of zourse, we have a 
recourse in part. The determination that items themselves are sub- 
standard does not mean generally they are no longer usable. Where 
at all possible, we require those to be used until such time as the stock 
isdepleted. In infantry clothing that is affected by sizes. It becomes 
so out of balance that the rest would be sold as surplus. 

Of course our fund is new; but, other than that, we have not en- 
countered any sizable areas of obsolescence. 

Mr. Suerparp. I can understand how you have operated that 
rather difficult problem, because of the newness of the operation in the 
Marine Corps. However, as you go along, the purpose I understand 
the fund is being used for, because of the phasing out of planes and 
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sundry other military hardware, wherein parts are made necessary to 
procure, you are subject to the same thing, perhaps in a lesser degree, 
but nevertheless the same, as the Navy stock fund would be. Under 
circumstances of that character, meaning a change, let us say, in a 
tank, one which was phasing out and something new coming in to 
replace it, to that degree it is pretty difficult to control? 

General ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. The intake of what eventually becomes obsolescent 
is very difficult to handle? 

General ANDERSON. Yes, sir. In all probability our difficulty would 
be lodged in ordnance and electronics. The spare parts for both are 
within the fund. Under “Electronics,” frequently an end item would 
become obsolescent, whereas parts therefor in some degree would _still 
remain suitable for issue. 

In “Ordnance,” if the end item of artillery disappeared from the 
scene and was taken out of the table, we would be faced with a sizable 
problem of generated excess, and disposition would be through MDAP 
only as a using item, or scrapping it through normal processes. 


ADDITIONAL PROCUREMENT FOR MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. SHepparD. We would be interested in your telling us more 
about the $40 million figure you mentioned as possible additional 
procurement. 

General ANDERSON. You mean the funds which we contemplate for 
the mobilization reserve? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Mr. Anperson. Within the areas of motor transport, engineer, 
general supply, and ordnance, we have a requirement generated by 
the need for having an adequate stock for mobilization. The guide- 
lines furnished us reduce this requirement based on national policy at 
the time, to a predetermined position of M-plus-3-months on items 
where the P-day (the day when manufacturing capacity will equal 
the demand) has been established. We plan to go to a position of 
one-third of the quantity required to carry us through P-day. 

In determining those amounts, all of our stocks on hand must be 
considered, the ASA items as well as the stock fund items. 


APPROPRIATION STORES ACCOUNT ITEMS 


Mr. Suepparp. What do you define as ASA items? 

General ANDERSON. Appropriation stores account: That is, items 
not included in the stock fund account. It is a tedious procedure and 
the sections have been working on it since the institution of the Marine 
Corps stock fund. They, of course, are not prepared to submit a 
shopping list to buy until they have assured themselves that the 
items are in fact stock fund items, a deficiency exists and there has 
been a balancing against the guidelines of either M-plus-3 or one-third 
of the requirement through P-day. 

Item deficiencies will be funded in most categories of stock fund 
materials except, in such cases, as engineers where we have an M-day 
requirement in lumber which we do not propose to buy. This is 4 
cash requirement as of M-day due to the deterioration factor. The 
same thing applies to photographic supplies which deteriorate rapidly. 
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Thus, we face an M-day cash requirement, and not an item for 
stockage within the stock fund. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I presume you have been in your present position 
long enough to have an opinion, and | would like to ask at this time, 
General Anderson, what benefits the Marine Corps is ac ‘tually getting 
out of the stock fund operation as compared to the system you had 
prior to the inauguration of the stock fund. 


STOCK FUND COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS METHOD OF FINANCING 


General ANDERSON. One thing that becomes quite apparent is 
that items in the stock fund in which there is no ac tivity, or reduced 
activity, show up very quickly when analyzing the inventory posi- 
tion of our stock fund: I think the end result of such analysis is one 
of the greatest gains we have at present. 

Another benefit that seems evident is that the impulse to purchase 
today largely on a hurried estimate, rather than a calculated require- 
ment, disappears due to the fact that money is timeless within the 
stock fund. 

I think those two benefits are the ones that stand out most. 

Mr. SuHepparD. Well the Marine Corps, in my exposure to them on 
this side of the table, has been a pretty conservative group of people 
and if vou figure you are getting benefits out of the stock fund based 
upon the conservative attitude ‘which you have always taken hereto- 
fore, I think perhaps it is undoubtedly beneficial. 

Are there any questions? 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES OF REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Anprews. This amount of $40 million that you say will be 
needed to bring up your mobilization reserve, is that a firm figure or 
are you still working on it? 

General ANDERSON. No, sir; that is still being computed. It is 
based on the best across-the-board information we have been able 
to get. 

Mr. ANprews. When do you think you will have a firm figure of 
the amount necessary for that purpose? 

General ANDERSON. Within the next 8 months we should be in a 
very good position on that figure. 


AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR RESCISSION 


Mr. ANprEws. Your best judgment is, pending the outcome of the 
firmness of your requirement, that $20 million is all you can safely 
release? 

General ANDERSON. Yes, sir. The danger of releasing money now 
in the fund lies primarily in the time lag. and lead time required to 
recover it when you can mathematically prove your need. 

Mr. ANprEws. And it is your opinion that you can release $20 
million as of July 1, 1955, and another $20 million as of July 1, 1956? 

General ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparpd. However, you do feel you would not be injured 
irreparably by a rescission of $25 million? 
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General ANprerRson. I could not compute it closely enough to say 
“No.” v 

Mr. Suepparp. If there are no questions, thank you very much for 
your appearance, gentlemen. 

The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 24, 1955. 
SERVICE-WIDE OPERATIONS, NAVY 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. HENRY C. BRUTON, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (ADMINISTRATION) 

CAPT. JAMES V. BEWICK, USN, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (ADMINISTRATION) 

ERNIE W. NORDLAND, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (ADMINISTRATION) 

COMDR. WILLIAM W. HOBGOOD, USN, HEAD SERVICEWIDE PRO- 
GRAM BRANCH, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
(LOGISTICS) 

CAPT. JOE B. COCHRAN, USN, HYDROGRAPHER OF THE NAVY 

COMDR. ALBERT E. PALLON, COMPTROLLER, HYDROGRAPHIC 
OFFICE 

CAPT. FREDERICK A. GRAF, USN, SUPERINTENDENT, NAVAL OB- 
SERVATORY 

NORMAN NELSON, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, NAVAL OBSERVA- 
TORY 

REAR ADM. CHARLES W. WILKINS, USN, DIRECTOR, PAN AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS AND UNITED STATES NAVAL MISSIONS DIVISION, OF- 
FICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (PLANS 
AND POLICY) 

COMDR. L. GORDON FINDLEY, USNR, HEAD, CIVIL AFFAIRS, MILI- 
TARY GOVERNMENT BRANCH, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS (ADMINISTRATION) 

LEE H. BAKER, BUDGET ANALYST, OFFICE OF OPNAV COMPTROL- 
LER 

HARRY W. KETTLES, BUDGET ANALYST, OFFICE OF OPNAV COMP- 
TROLLER 

KEWEUN LeMAY, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, OFFICE 
OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (ADMINISTRA- 
TION) 

REAR ADM. IRA H. NUNN, USN, JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 
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J. TRAVIS PRICE, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 

REAR ADM. FREDERICK R. FURTH, USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL RE- 
SEARCH 

CAPT. LEONIDAS D. COATES, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL RE- 
SEARCH 

DR. EMANUEL R. PIORE, CHIEF SCIENTIST, OFFICE OF NAVAL 
RESEARCH 

WILLIAM W. EDWARDS, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF NAVAL RE- 
SEARCH 

HON. WILLIAM B. FRANKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

REAR ADM. EDWARD A. SOLOMONS, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 

JOHN H. DILLON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE NAVY 

FRANK V. KENT, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, NAVY DEPARTMENT 

L. FRANK WALLER, COMPTROLLER, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROL- 
LER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

REAR ADM. HAROLD P. SMITH, USN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 
REPORTS 

CAPT. WALTER M. FOSTER, USN, CHIEF STAFF OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 











1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
SRO MEO 3 oii ni stces nuke casetnnnaienwedaent | $104, 000,000 | $104, 570, 000 $82, 898, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources..........--..------|-------------- 185, 000 185, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts_-.........--.-.---.----- 5, 508, 761 | 1, 996, 000 | 1, 713, 000 
Total available for obligation __...........-...-...-..--- 109, 508, 761 | 106,751,000 | 84, 796, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..-....--.-.---.------- ly PGE. fatitintebssneh«besccsccenances 
nea Ciba nainsdonnchadunkamantee 104, 364,193 | 106, 751, 000 84, 796, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | 
“Navy personnel, general expenses” _.........-....-.----- 1, 208, 400 | SRN Vidactenstaaed« 
Wo eee BE GU Esthetician tients 
““ETIOG G0 BEI, INBUE | odin cc cnccnwncneccccnesncnasan | yO ae eee 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’..........--.-....--..-... PRE Réwscdanaciusanabiaanndiaedtiegse 
“SN  pilinAat cumidenentdesacedenencakdnnnseds PET toanucepatsiracs tenhudccnndasas 
“Service-wide supply and finance, Navy”’_----...--.-.----- | 8 Oe Scabasibwticlbdieaheapee 
Goods and services paid by the Federal Republic of Ger- | 
many and the Berlin Magistrat.-....................... S csisceianartanh arastletame EE Ripidintsicnbaaincciow 
“Research and development, Navy’’...---.-.------------- | 6, 121, 150 GGG Bidadscssnnsnne 
Comparative transfer to— 
“NOVY TRIER Y PROCITE oon nics c nc ccc ccccccenccecss —1, 995, 159 nh Fe [etncneccaceess 
OE Se no conc dckntncnduasdatacknentchohuaanamadien TE ascadcaudnuas~ 
“Ea CRIS DU oo cde cnncnwecccensnciianae — 103, 000 PENG lakentdeticcqos 
ned abtticentnsenctintnenceccnoiansvann 114, 579, 932 | 110, 758, 000 84, 796, 000 





Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources represent revenue collected for unofficial use of Gov 
ernment communication facilities (84 U. S. C. 553 (b)). 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 

Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, 
and stations __ wR te see crac 
2. Servicewide communications... ____- 

3. ea office —_ 
4. Naval Observatory. 
5. Inter-American affairs and support of international 
projects _- 
6. Departmental administration... __- — 
7. Printing equipment 
8. Field services__ _- etn aha 

9. Contingencies of the Navy- 


Total obligations from a funds 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
2. Servicewide communications. .......-- 


Total direct obligations. ..................- eer me 


1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





$14, 285, 400 $14, 523, 000 $15, 278, 000 
15,421,160 | 16, 474,000 | 17, 296. 000 

9, 493, 577 9, 307, 000 | 9, 728, 000 

-| 739, 083 | 723, 000 | 722, 000 
1, 535, 109 1, 596, 000 | 1, 617, 000 
14,745,165 | 15, 487, 000 15, 667, 000 

_| 48, 935 | 100, 000 | 300, 000 
11, 740, 327 11, 800, 000 13, 113, 000 

41, 062, 415 Poe 9, 177, 000 


, 477, 000 





109, 071, 171 | 108, 577, 000 | 82. 898, 000 
Fee ae 185, 000 | 185, 000 
109,071,171 | 108, 762,000 83, 083, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 


1. Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, and 
stations _ - 

2. Servicewide communications. _- 

3. Hydrogr: aphic office By cdouae 

5. Inter-American affairs and Seppees of inte national proje cts_| 

6. Departmental administration_ _ f 

8. Field services ___- 

9. Contingencies of the N 


vav rs 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts. 


Total obligations____- 


1, 548, 838 





194, 000 | 26, 000 
| 774, 000 758, 000 748, 000 
114,000 | 90, 000 | 90, 000 
60, 000 | 68, 000 | 56, 000 
191, 786 | 230, 000 | 221, 000) 
2, 818, 194 656, 000 | 572, 000 
1, 943 a 
} | 
5, 508, 761 | 1, 996, 000 | 1, 713, 000 


1 14, 579, 932 | 


| | 
| | 


110, 758, 000 | 84, 796, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS, NAVY 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 
Average number of all employees 4% 
Number of employees at end of year _ 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ce 
Average grade tee 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 5 
Positions other than permanent ce 
Regular pay in exeess of 52-week base “ 
Payment above basic rates sed 
Other payments for personal services EL 


Total personal service obligations- 
Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: 
01 Personal services. -- 
02 Travel. 3 
03 Transportation of things. : 
04 Communication services-- 


05 Rents and utility services.................-- aes 
06 Printing and re production piers akin Gaks aiken 
07 Other contractual services............................ 

Services performed by other agencies... caetlecsene 
He ee 
OP: SI a55558 sehccooncieatanokbadan genecndeaackos 
Oe IR ie rcs carina cdacnuwdosnase 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions--.....-....---.-.-- | 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


11, 100 11,198 11, 245 

6 19 10 

10, 595 10, 767 10, 867 

10, 646 10, 809 10, 943 

$4, 427 $4, 505 $4, 528 
GS-6.2 GS-6.2 GS-6.2 
$3, 417 $3, 383 $3, 38! 
$44, 998, 150 $46, 392, 529 $47, O78, 817 
39, 951 86, 200 97, 204 
170, 397 177, 298 180, 892 

1, 942, 029 2, 126, 293 2, 133, 864 
500 500 

47, 150, 527 48, 782, 820 49, 491, 27: 


46, 084, 224 47, 642, 034 48, 407, 260 
1, 430, 935 1, 744, 246 1, 851, 54 
122, 139 89, 200 98, 800 





2, 842, 170 3, 129, 702 3, 140, 542 
1, 610, 640 1, 839, 653 1, 946, 050 
2, 218, 598 2, 212, 690 
45, 101, 255 15, 426, 772 
537, 217 660. 700 | | 791, 500 

6, 922, 226 7, 111, 053 | 7,314, 07 
1, 580, 027 943, 807 | 1, 300, 535 
49, 279 53, 300 32, S00 

99, 926 136, 800 | 160, 700 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


Object classification 


SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS, NAVY—continued 
Direct Obligations—Continued 
Appropriated funds—Continued 
15 Taxes and assessments- --- ---- hos ta leas 


$169, 299 $176, 677 


108, 547, 000 


108, 767, 935 


185, 000 


Total direct obligations -_--- 108, 767, 935 108, 732, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services------- 1. 140, 786 











1956 estimate 


$183, 898 
82, 868, 000 
185, 000 


83, 053, 000 


1, O84, 013 








02 Travel. a beds eee kaiasaclesigale ae ack fice i 58. 114 31. 987 
03 Transportation of things--._------ alate ae edeenaty 3 1, 500 500 
04 Communication services 4 7 alc watise aaa - 174, 226 122, 300 120, 600 
05 Rents and utility services__.-.--- he Scceeeceleine i 9, 113 43, 000 68, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction_ ------- ieaiaetauceaala inate 146, 407 162, 100 146, 700 
OF CORRE Oar Ooo ins oon cscs a cesecncccccn 3, 717, 410 210, 200 51, 000 
Me ee eee eee eee pati 261, 22: 214, 000 205, 200 
09 Equipment aaamae eee aia anipiacadeai 17, 088 40, 500 2, 000 
Te EE ee ee oe aa 16, 617 3, 500 3, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts. -.-......--- r nea aieaeca im 5, 508, 761 1, 996, 000 1, 713, 000 
PT Gee nese fee dos a ined eecse i 114, 276, 696 108, 728, 000 84, 766, 000 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Average number of all employees 26 
Number of employees at end of year-- 28 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Pu En a, ia Caliaidenaedaaatnlaaionshibies $4,378 |...... Re a es 
Average grade__-_. GSs-6.1 
01 Personal services: 
Positions other than permanent $91, 429 
Payment above basic rates 878 
Total personal services _- 92, 307 
02 Travel__ : 10, 352 
03 Transportation of things 1, 454 
04 Communication services 155 
05 Rents and utility services__- 2, 016 
07 Other contractual services 72, 546 
Services performed by other agencies 185 
08 Supplies and materials____- 38, 705 
09 Equipment- 9, 551 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments_- 128 
Total obligations___- 227, 699 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Average number of all employees- -- ‘ 17 7 7 
Number of employees at end of year 17 7 7 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary_. $3, 966 $4, 408 $4, 408 
Average grade__ GS-5.9 GS-6.3 GS-6.3 
01 Personal services: 
Positions other than permanent__- $69, 325 $29, 700 $29, 700 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - ‘ 262 100 100 
Total personal services_- 69, 587 29, 800 | 29, 800 
04 Communication services 116 
06 Printing and reproduction _ 251 eae 
07 Other eontractual services 4, 077 100 100 
08 Supplies and materials_- 295 lesa nats 
15 Taxes and assessments-.-..-..........---.---..- 440 100 | 100 
rn I Eso ee see akan as 74, 766 | 30, 000 | 30, 000 
a a ie ‘ te 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY | 
Or: OURer OURIROI UA GOEWINOS n-nonane caeednecnscssssas POR Reicha teen Datasiedesaaas 
——— ————S——_—_ ess Oe Ee 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 




















sions 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
ide _—_ | _——. 
SUMMARY 
Total number of permanent ois a dale a a 11, 100 | 11, 198 11, 245 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_...................- 49 17 7 
Average number of all employees-----.--..------------.--.-.-- 10, 638 10, 774 10, 874 
Number of employees at end of year_._....-.-.-..-----.-.----- 10, 691 10, 816 11, 050 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
I  icnaticeianineblecchunsaakisioncdicanaas $4, 427 $4, 505 $4, 528 
NII i ie ac nn em avindaagenmapiae GS-6.2 GS-6.2 GS-62 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ..........-----.....--- $3, 417 $3, 383 $3, 389 
Personal service obligations: 
I ont lintectinndendsnesctenunadenas $44, 998,150 | $46, 392, 529 $47, 078, 817 
Positions other than permanent-.-.._-....---------.------ 200, 705 115, 900 126, 900 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_-..-..--...-.....--- 170, 659 177, 398 180, 992 
POPES COTO WONG Pik 5 coo nn esi ccccccncnercccns 1, I, 942, 907 2, 126, 293 2, 133, 864 
Other payments for personal ig oe era ee 500 500 
Total personal service obligations. .....-....-.-....-...- 47, 312, 421 48, 812, 620 49, 521, 073 
Direct Obligations 
et funds: 
Ok DN PII onk otc wenxcnniunchnsietnreeesaueawet 46, 246, 118 47, 671, 834 48, 437, 060 
Oe NN intl iia ck ieakmanhavareweeerns cacacgacd 1, 441, 287 1, 744, 246 1, 851, 546 
03 Transportation of NG Lee ee ee 123, 593 89, 200 98, 800 
04 Communication services__.....-.------- 2, 84°, 441 3, 129, 702 3, 140, 542 
ee een 1, 612, 656 1, 839, 653 1, 946, 050 
06 Printing and reproduction She bEenska ie ok neumehameccies 2, 218, 849 2, 359, 870 2, 212, 690 
07 Other contractual services. _ --- SRR EE 45, 178, 649 42, 660, 058 15, 426, 872 
Services performed by other azencies ele ges sce 537, 402 660, 700 791, 500 
OB BRON OG iin wisn oo cc inc cin eccs cece ccc 6, 961, 226 7, 111, 053 7, 314, 907 
UE VN a sage as Suen eee 1, 589, 578 943, 807 1, 300, 535 
NO rere 49, 279 53, 300 32, 800 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ............._- 7 99, 926 136, 800 160, 700 
| Me ee ee ee ee 170, 167 176, 777 183, 998 


Total obligations from appropriated funds. -.....____- 


' t 108, 557, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 


109, 071, 171 


82, 898, 000 








Oe ST TU hin cuba wacinctanetntidsaacednsweleonnmenaamhens 185, 000 185, 000 
RE OE: CRE iin ocensieusicicnccnessanscuncess 109, 071,171 | 108, 762, 000 83, 083, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts pp 
OE: DI I iia dds niga tnd cat badierddinciene esas 1, 066, 303 1, 140, 786 1, 084, 013 
oN hd OEE 2 ea ae mae 96, 526 58, 114 31, 987 
OS ~ Fi AE GI. och dick wccdeccecncvcunvetecnces 3, 848 1, 500 500 
Oe, Ca CIN disc cid dice ivsncmdcdnsdceneccenn 174, 226 122, 300 120, 600 
Be Se a ahi 6 kin nics dntccccowasccicsucsae« 9, 113 43, 000 68, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 146, 407 162, 100 146, 700 
Ce SOG NE BI oi in occ cancndemnacedsvesvees cue 3, 717, 410 210, 200 51, 000 
III Sic rdcccadcccksnecnernier<sennec 261, 223 214, 000 205, 200 
Oe Bis ot ora nada cdcthdesssucbandeepsanacnuecne 17, 088 40, 500 2, 000 
EE EL Tn 16, 617 3, 500 3, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
I icixicirncktccésconcacatasnsaeicdakeecnes 5, 508, 761 1, 996, 000 1, 713, 000 
Rion iccsaitnnanntntsiercis tone 114, 579, 932 | 110, 758,000. | 84, 796, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


i 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 








Obligated balance brought forward ---.-............-.-.---.---- $36, 945,639 | $24, 971, 960 $15, 726, 090 
Adjustment in obligations of — Wb aictiavadiaivec taeda ONG Sr as idaitsicdancsclewasec inks 
Obligations incurred during the year_................----..---- 104, 364,193 | 106, 751,000 84, 796, 000 
141, 924, 401 131, 722, 960 100, 522, 090 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years - -.............-..-.--].--.---------- MECN Vo rccteuncadinch 
Obligations transferred to ‘‘Navy military procurement”’ pur- 
suatit, 60 RE SEENON Bis «inthe indcnnqnbrittedatucousindanntisaeance Jennenwcnenanns —4, 450, 000 
Reimbursements. - - -- Ei celdei isdhacicel tate tase aiinan mh Site en ediadeidhcinailineseel ae —5, 508, 761 —2, 181, 000 —1, 898, 000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account. -------- —178,020 | —3,042, 603 | —326, 090 
Obligated balance carried forward. --.-........---------------- —24, 971, 960 | —15,726,090 | —13, 848,000 
PI ao ainindidatctnacccreiasedurtsceninnes 111, 265,650 | 110,000,000 80, 000, 000 











Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations. -.-...............-....----- ..| 90,726,453 | 91,000,000 68, 000, 000 
CE Ee I Soa irccnccnecccssxneceenens < 20, 539,207 | 19, 000,000 12, 000, 000 


% 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The committee will come to order. 

We will pick up the next appropriation “‘Servicewide operations, 
Navy,” wherein the amount for 1955 was $104,570,000 and, in 1956, 
your estimate is $82,898,000. At this point in the record we will 
insert pages 2 to 7, inclusive, of the justifications. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 

Appropriation introduction 


1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


RrCUR GE, si ekiaiie i nse n acdnsc cea tudds $104, 000, 000 | $104, 570, 000 $82, 898, 000 


NOt Ricks sitet nn is St ovat ancaninadswenstncnedese +5, 071, 171 FE GEE GE tok nnccceenace 





Total obligations payable from appropriated funds_-_--_- 109, 071, 171 108, 577, 000 | 82, 898, 000 





The appropriation includes funds for the following: 





| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1954 1955 1956 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations (budget activities 1, 2, | 
Os a a ee | re $46, 318, 000 $48, 369, 000 
Office of the Judge Advocate General (budget activity 6b)-_--- 754, 004 770, 000 | 799, 000 
Office of Naval Research (budget activities 6c, 8)- ~~ ..-...-.-- 6, 121, 150 6, 585, 000 | 7, 398, 000 
Executive Office of the Secretary (budget activities 6d, 7, 8)--- 16, 031, 979 16, 427, 000 17, 155, 000 
OURO ER SET ho vic dcdc eescendbadecliccanbinkinwes 41, 062, 415 38, 477, 000 | 9, 177, 000 
a dias eg ie hae i 109, 071, 171 | 108, 577, 000 | 82, 898, 000 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


A total of $48,369,000 is requested for fiscal year 1956, which represents an 
increase of $2,051,000 above the level for fiscal year 1955. The increases are 
summarized as follows: An increase of $755,000 for budget activity 1, ‘‘Adminis- 
trative headquarters for naval districts, bases, and stations,’’ is requested for de- 
ferred maintenance; special projects; the reestablishment of cost-of-living allow- 
ances in Puerto Rico; and replacement of fire trucks. An increase of $822,000 
for budget activity 2, ‘“Servicewide communications,”’ is requested for basic main- 
tenance and operation of the naval communication system, including new facilities 
and funetions; and installation of equipment procured with prior-year funds. An 
increase of $421,000 tor budget activity 3, ‘Hydrographic Office,” is requested 
for amphibious objective and guided-missiles studies; the procurement of a gravi- 
meter and other specialized equipment; and for logistic support of the Antarctic 


59136—55 


72 
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program. An increase of $21,000 for budget activity 5, “Inter-American affairs 
and support of international projects,’ is requested to provide for additional costs 
in the dependent schooling program; and for support of naval components assigned 
to the Continental Air Defense Command. An increase of $33,000 for budget 
activity 6A, “Departmental administration, CNO,” is requested to provide for 
an increase in personnel and for administrative support of the Antarctie program, 

Included in total funds requested is an amount of $89,000 for the employees 
insurance program. This estimate is based on an average insurance policy, per 
person, of $5,000. When this amount is multiplied by total man-years, 6,844, 
the result is $34,220,000. Based on an estimated participation of 80 percent, it 
is anticipated that total insurance for participating employees will be $27,376,000. 
The cost to the Government will be $3.25 per $1,000 of insurance per year. By 
applying the rate to the estimated cost of insurance for participating employees, 
the result is $88,972 which has beep adjusted to $89,000. 

An amount of $67,250 is included in total funds requested to provide for uni- 
form allowances authorized by Public Law 763, 83d Congress. These funds will 
provide allowances to 1,019 firefighting personnel at naval stations, naval com- 
munication stations, and the naval base, Pearl Harbor, who wear uniforms under 
the provisions of the United States Navy Structural Firefighting Manual, and to 
365 security guards at naval stations and naval communication stations who 
wear uniforms under local activity regulations. It is estimated that initial indi- 
vidual allowarces will range from $50 to $100, depending on climate and other 
local conditions and that annual replacement rates will vary from $25 to $50 
based on the same criteria. 


OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


The Office of the Judge Advocate General has cognizance of all major phases of 
military, administrative, legislative and applied law incident to the operation of 
the Naval Establishment. It also provides legal counseling and legal services to 
the Navy in a variety of fields including taxation, legal assistance, international 
law and pay and allowances of military personnel. For this project $799,000 is 
requested in 1956 as compared to $770,000 in 1955. 

Ineluded in total funds requested is an amount of $1,900 for the employees 
insurance program. This estimate is based on an average insurance policy, per 
person, of $5,000. When this amount is multiplied by total man-years, 133, the 
result is $665,000. Based on an estimated participation of 86 percent, it is antici- 
pated that total insurance for participating employees will be $571,900. The cost 
to the Government will be $3.25 per $1,000 of insurance per year. By applying 
this rate to the estimated cost of insurance for participating employees, the result 
is $1,859 which has been adjusted to $1,900. 


OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH 


Budget activities 6¢ and 8 contained in this justification set forth the 1956 
fiscal year requirements for (1) the departmental administration of the Office of 
Naval Research, including the salaries of the scientific, patents, and general admin- 
istrative staffs and incidental departmental expenses; (2) the installation, mainte- 
nance, modification, and improvement of training devices and aids, and compo- 
nents thereof, for the Department of the Navy; and (3) the field administration 
necessary to protect the interests of the Government in connection with new patent 
disclosures arising from research and development activities of the Naval Estab- 
lishment. In total $7,398,000 is requested for 1956 for these activities as compared 
to a planned program of $6,585,000 in 1955. 

Included in total funds requested is an amount of $13,000 for the employees 
insurance program. This estimate is based on an average insurance policy, per 
person, of $6,000. When this amount is multiplied by total man-years, 734, the 
result is $4,404,000. Based on an estimated participation of 90 percent, it is 
anticipated that total insurance for participating employees will be $3,963,600. 
The cost to the Government will be $3.25 per $1,000 of insurance per year. By 
applying this rate to the estimated cost of insurance for participating employees, 
the result is $12,882 which has been adjusted to $13,000. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Budget activities 6d, 7, and 8 contained in this justification set forth the 1956 
fiseal year requirements for (1) the top administrative echelon in the Navy 
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Department, and (2) their field programs. In total, $17,155,000 is requested 
for 1956 for these activities as compared to a planned program of $16,427,000 in 
1955. Of the total requested in 1956, $14,304,300 is for the support of 1,260.3 
man-years of departmental and 1,431.0 man-years of field employment. Expenses 
other than salaries (travel, communications, rental of equipment, printing, office 
supplies and equipment) total $2,850,700 for fiscal year 1956, an increase of 
$268,000 as compared to $2,582,700 planned in 1955. Included in this category 
of expenses for fiscal year 1956 is an estimate of $49,000 for the employees insur- 
ance program. This estimate is predicated on an average insurance policy, per 
person, of $6,000. When this amount is multiplied by total man-years, 2,691.3, 
the result is $16,147,800. Based on an estimated participation of 95 percent, it 
is anticipated that total insurance for participating employees will be $15,340,000. 
The cost to the Government will be $3.25 per $1,000 of insurance per year. By 
applying this rate to the estimated cost of insurance for participating employees, 
the result is $49,855 which has been adjusted to $49,000. 

The funds requested support the civilian salaries and administrative expenses 
for the Immediate Office of the Secretary (including his civilian executive as- 
sistants) and a collective group of staff offices known as the Executive Office of 
the Secretary to provide policy control and business and logistic administration 
for the Naval Establishment. 

Field programs include records management, civilian position classification, 
the dissemination of news items concerning military personnel, financial audit, 
cost inspection, and printing equipment procurement for the Navy’s consolidated 
printing plants. The detail concerning the increased requirements is contained 
under the ‘Summary of obligations’? by budget activity. 

Funds requested also provide support for the penalty mail expenses estimated 
to be incurred under the act approved August 15, 1953 (ch. 511, 67 Stat. 614) 
which amends the Penalty Mail Act of 1948 (ch. 658, 62 Stat. 1048; 39 U.S. C. 
321i, j, k, ], m, and n) by the offices which are funded by this appropriation with 
the exception of the Office of Naval Research which will be supported by the 
appropriation “‘Research and development, Navy.’’ It is estimated that $301,000 
will be obligated by these offices for their usage of the penalty mail indicia in 
fiscal vear 1956. 

OTHER 


Budget activity 9 sets forth the fiscal year 1956 requirements for: (1) Expenses 
for official representation, (2) travel by Members of Congress in connection with 
examination of estimates of appropriations in the field, and (3) extraordinary 
military expenses. The 1956 estimate for the support of these projects is 
$9,177,000. 

Summary of obligations by budget activity 


: Rt Fiseal year | Fiscal vear | Fiscal year Plus or minus Page 
Number and budget activity 1954 1955 1956 difference se 
(actual) (estimated) | (estimated (1956-55) sNO. 





1. Administrative headquarters for naval 


districts, bases, and stations- $14, 285, 400 ($14, 523, 000 ($15, 278, 000 +-$755, 000 1 
2. Servicewide communications. 15,421, 160 | 16,474 000 | 17, 296, 000 +822, OOO 30 
3. Hydrographie Office ___- 9, 493, 577 9, 307, 000 9, 728, 000 +-421, 000 $] 
4. Naval Observatory 739, 083 723, 000 722, 000 —1, 000 52 
5. Inter-American Affairs and support of 
international projects_- 1, 535, 109 1, 596, 000 1, 617, 000 +21, 000 55 
6. Departmental administration 14, 745, 165 | 15, 487,000 | 15, 667, 000 +180, 000 65 
ba. Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 3, 627, 294 3, 695, 000 3, 728, 000 +-33, 000 66 
6b. Office of the Judge Advocate General 754, 004 770, 000 799, OOD +29 000 69 
fie, Office of Naval Research 2, 432, $81 2, 661, 000 2, 751, 000 +-90, O00 74 
6d. Executive Office of the Secretary _- 7, 930, 986 | 8, 361,000 | 8, 389, 000 +28, 000 78 
7. Printing equipment -- 48, 935 100, 000 300, 000 +200, 000 YI 
8. Field services___- 11, 740, 327 | 11,890,000 | 13, 113, 000 +1, 223, 000 96 
9. Contingencies of the Navy ------ 41, 062,415 | 38,477,000 | 9,177,000 | —29, 300, 000 125 
Total obligations payable from 
appropriated funds__ 109, 071, 171 |108, 577,000 | 82,898,000 —25, 679, 000 
Net comparative transfers included__| 10,215,739 | 4,007,000 | —4, 007, 000 | 


| | | 
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REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. SHepparp. Gentlemen, I notice a rather large drop for reim- 
bursements between 1954 and 1955, but not so large a drop when you 
compare 1955 with 1956. 

What is the situation there, in general? 

Captain Bewicx. The reimbursements in 1954 were quite large by 
reason of reimbursements into the Executive Office of the Secretary 
for support of the central publication and distribution system— 
approximately $3 million. That figure is reduced by approximately 
$500,000 in 1955 and 1956, which accounts for the major difference. 

In 1955 and 1956, reimbursements are, roughly, $1 million in the 
communications element of this appropriation for official telephone 
service. The remaining $1 million is scattered throughout the 
remaining budget activities. 

As some typical examples, $115,000 is transferred, reimbursed, into 
activity 1, “Naval District Headquarters,”’ for the operation of district 
craft in Pearl Harbor. Approximately $80,000 reimbursement into 
communications for communication publications printed for use of 
the mutual defense assistance countries. Approximately $90,000 
put into budget activity 3 for support of the Hydrographic Office for 
sale of charts to other governmental agencies. Approximately 
$50,000 is received from the Department of the Interior for the care 
of lepers and insane patients in Saipan; $56,000 is reimbursement in 
connection with the current Antarctic program. In general, that 
separates the reimbursements. 

I have a detailed table, if you desire it. 


1954 BALANCES 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the natureof the $1.1 million balance 
reflected in the 1954 column? 

Captain Bewick. The $1.1 million and the $4.044 million shown on 
your green sheets should be combined into a single figure of $5,144,000. 
And that item, incidentally, so appears in the printed budget. That 
$5,144,000 consists of two figures: $2,158,780, consisting of reservation 
against this appropriation during the fiscal year 1954 by the Bureau 
of the Budget, and an actual unobligated balance in the remaining 
elements of the appropriation of $2,637,000. Those unobligated 
balances in general are represented by the amounts left over in approx- 
imately 650 allotments scattered throughout the entire appropriation, 
small unobligated balances remaining in each of the allotments. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And which have been accumulated and become 
this figure? 

Captain Bewick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Have we had a similar item reflected in other ac- 
counts coming up under the appropriation ‘‘Navy military procure- 
ment?” 

Captain Bewicx. No, sir. The only element in the military pro- 
curement appropriation presented to this committee were future 
year requirements. As I recall, the law stated that the Secretaries of 
the Navy, Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget would determine what 
amounts were needed for the appropriation at the end of the fiscal year. 

No, sir; there is nothing transferred into that. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish you would explain the comparative transfers 
reflected with respect to research and development and tell us how 
they are spread through the projects. 

Captain Bewicx. I have a document that has the comparative 
transfers detailed. It was in last year’s record and I would like to 
submit it this year. 

Mr. SHepparpD. That will be inserted in the record. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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Captain Brewick. In fiscal 1955, the documents show we have com. 
parative transfers of $4,007,000. 

The comparative transfers represented in the Chief of Naval 
Operations’ portion of this budget show a negative $2,500,000, and a 
net comparative transfer into the executive office of the Secretary's 
portion in this budget of a plus $6.5 million. The $6,585,000 in the 
executive office of the Secretary comes from research and develop- 
ment, comprised of 2 elements; a transfer of departmental admin- 
istration, Office of Naval Research, of $2,661,000, and transfer of 
patents program and installation and maintenance of training equip- 
ment, of $3,924,000. 

Personally, I am unable to further detail that. Mr. Dillon, when he 
comes up, will have a further explanation. 

Mr. Sueprarp. But the explanation is carried out on this sheet, 
is it not? 

Captain Bewick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparn. In other words, the sheet will be self-explanatory for 
the balance that Mr, Dillon would normally address himself to? 

Captain Bewick. Yes, sir; it is self-explanatory. 


STATUS OF FUNDS 


Mr. Suerprarp. What are the obligations to the latest date you 
have, and do you have a sheet on that by the several activities? 

Captain Bewick. I do have that broken down to the project level 
in each Navy activity. 

Summarizing for the appropriation as of December 31, out of 
funds available to this appropriation of $106,751,000, which includes 
$2,181,000 of reimbursements, we have obligated $66,097,450, which 
is 62 percent of the appropriation. We have expended $60,151,525, 
which is 57 percent of the appropriation. The elapsed time is 50 
percent. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions with reference to the green 
sheets? 

alr, ANDREWs. I have no questions. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. I| believe not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Admiral, vou have a statement which I would like 
to have you present at this time in order that we may have a conti- 
nuity of procedure in the record. If you will present your statement, 
We won't interrupt you until you have finished. So proceed, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Bruton. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, | am the Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Administration, representing the Chief 
of Naval Operations for this appropriation request. 

Within the appropriation, “‘Servicewide operations, Navy,” the 
first 5 budget activities and budget activity 6A are administered 
by the Chief of Naval Operations. The remaining activities in this 
appropriation are administered by the administrative office, Navy 
Departmeat. I will summarize briefly the programs in the budget 
activities administered by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Budget activity 1—Administrative Headquarters for Naval 
Districts, Bases, and Stations: This activity finances the adminis- 
trative headquarters of 15 naval district and river commands, 8 naval 
bases and 2 advanced base depots plus 7 boards of inspection and 
survey, and the adininistration and security departments of 17 naval 
stations. With some exceptions, commandants of the naval districts 
exercise military command over naval activities of the shore establish- 
ment located within their respective districts and, under the direction 
of the Seeretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations, 
maintain coordination control over all naval shore activities so located. 
A naval base headquarters centralizes under one head, for purposes of 
military command and coordination, the shore activities in a specified 
area, Whose prime responsibility is to support, service, and maintain 
assigned fleet elements. Components of a typical naval base may 
include: A shipyard, naval station, supply depot, air station and 
other activities in the immediate area with responsibilities for provid- 
ing services to the operating forces. 

sudget activity 2—Servicewide communications: This activity 
finances the maintenance, operation, and administration of the naval 
communication system. The system is comprised of communication 
stations, facilities, and units located throughout the world, forming 
an integrated network capable of providing adequate communications 
support for the operating forces, the Navy Department, and the 
Naval Shore Establishment. Budget activity 2 also supports the 
communication departments of 17 ‘naval stations and the Potomac 
River Naval Command, the Naval Security Station, Washington, 
D. C., certain joint projects, and other miscellaneous communication 
functions. 

Budget activity 3—Hvydrographic Office: The Hydrographic Office 
is responsible for prov iding timely hydrographic, oceanographic, and 
aeronautical information calculated to afford maximum navigational 
safety to vessels of the Navy, merchant marine, and to naval ‘aircraft 
operating over areas of strategic interest to the Navy. This is 
accomplished by producing charts and related publications, worldwide 
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in scope, and maintaining them to include the latest available infor- 
mation. ‘This Office is also responsible for the conduct of necessary 
hydrographic surveys of areas of commercial or strategic importance 
to the United States, and for the preparation and produc tion of special 
charts and publications of a purely military character. 

Budget activity 4—Naval Observatory: The Naval Observatory 
furnishes naval, air, and maritime services with astronomical data 
for celestial navigation. Continuous observations and research in 
the field of astronomy are conducted and data thus obtained are 
published and distributed. The Naval Observatory determines 
accurate time and controls all time transmissions for the entire 
Nation. Observations for the determination of time are made both 
in Washington and at the Naval Observatory Time Service Substation 
in Richmond, Fla. All time signals sent from various naval radio 
stations, as well as those emitted by the constant frequency stations 
of the National Bureau of Standards, are regulated by the Naval 
Observatory determinations. 

Sudget activity 5—Inter-American affairs and support of inter- 
national projects: This activity includes funds for the Inter-American 
affairs program, the administr. ation of island governments and for 
certain unified commands. Under the Inter-American affairs program 
the Navy, in accordance with intergovernmental agreements, main- 
tains missions and advisory groups in various Latin-American 
countries. ‘These missions are the media through which naval 
training and operating procedures of the United States Navy are 
introduced and standardized within the navies of Latin-American 
countries. 

Under the island government program the Navy administers the 
civil affairs of that portion of the Trust Territory of the Pacific which 
includes all of the northern Marianas islands except Rota. The 
program is conducted in accordance with the trusteeship agreement 
between the United States and the United Nations, and provides for 
the continuing development of local self-government, public health, 
education, and self-sufficiency of the local inhabitants. 

The unified commands program provides the necessary administra- 
tive support for the Pacific and Atlantic commands and their subor- 
dinate joint headquarters for which the Secretary of Defense has 
designated the Department of the Navy as the executive agency, and 
for the Navy components of the Continental Air De fense Command 
Headquarters at Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, for which the 
Department of the Air Force has been designated as the executive 
agency. 

Budget activity 6A—Departmental administration, Chief, Naval 
Operations: This activity finances the operating expenses (other than 
military pay and allowances) for the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. This includes funds for civilian salaries, travel, com- 
munication services, printing, supplies and materials, equipment, 
maintenance of office space and rental of tabulating equipment. The 
major organizational subdivisions of the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations cover the fields of executive direction, military personnel, 
administration, operations, logistics, and aviation and are primarily 
charged with military planning and coordinating responsibilities. 

The estimates contained in this budget were initially prepared at 
the field activity level and have been carefully screened and analyzed 
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through several echelons of review. Past experience, personne! 
reports, and individual activity inspections are some of the methods 
we used to insure that our estimates are valid. 

In order to finance the foregoing programs, a total of $48,369,000 
is requested for fiscal year 1956, which represents an increase above 
the planned fiscal year 1955 level, of $2,051,000. The major portion 
of the increase is comprised of: $358, 000 for the proposed transfer of 
the 13th Naval District Headquarters from temporary structures at 
the United States Naval Station, Seattle, to permanent buildings at 
Sands Point, Wash.; $730,000 for the installation of communication 
equipment procured with prior-year funds; $386,000 for new high 
priority military studies and survey equipment for the Hydrographic 
Office; $173, 000 for financing the hydrographic services and depart- 
mental costs in connection with the Antarctic program; $85,700 for 
procurement of fire trucks and other non-passenger-carrying automo- 
tive equipment; and $56,000 for financing naval components assigned 
to the Continental Air Defense Command Headquarters. 

The managers of the programs in this appropriation, under the 
Chief of Naval Operations, are present and are prepared to justify 
the funds required in such detail as the subcommittee may desire. 

This completes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 


ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS FOR Nava Districts, BASES, AND 
STATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. We will pick up budget activity No. 1, “Admin- 
istrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, and stations,” and 
we will insert in the record page 15 and the first paragraph on page 8 
of the justifications. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Budget activity No. 1—Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, and 





stations 
Nr Difference 
um- ; Bac ‘ 1955 esti- 1956 esti- + 1956 
ber Project 1954 actual mate mate compared 
with 1955 


1A | Naval district and river command headquarters_| $6,098,385 | $6,321,800 | $6,698,700 | +$376, 900 


1B | Boards of inspection and survey ---- 123, 060 128, 100 136, 600 +8, 500 
1C | Naval base and advanced base depot headqu: are 

ters__ 2, 013, 507 2, 005, 200 2, 243, 200 +238, 000 
1D | Administration and ‘security “departments of 

naval stations. ___ ..-| 5,993,448 | 6,042, 900 6, 142, 800 +99, 900 


1E | Procurement of automotive (nonpassenger) | 
vehicles and construction and weight handling | | 
OUDNNOIG a 5.5 nn ens da sacitaweeoveandacedaett 57, 000 25, 000 56, 700 | +31, 700 


| 


Total obligations payable from appro- | 
nissan GanGG.; 6 5. ckikit a <deicas< ibe | 14, 285, 400 | 14, 523,000 | 15,278,000 | +755, 000 
| | | 





The estimate for this budget activity reflects continued emphasis on planned 
economies and improved management in all subprojects. The estimate of 
$15,278,000 for the fiscal year 1956 ren resents a net increase of $755,000 over the 
fiscal vear 1955 level of operation and is composed of an increase of $352,320 in 
basic maintenance and operating costs bicaums fiscal vear 1955 funds will not 
permit operations at the level achieved in fiscal vear 1954 due to the necessity to 
absorb large unbudgeted-for items such as the reestablishment of cost-of-living 
allowances in Puerto Rico; an increase of $56,700 for replacement of fire trucks 
an increase of $370,980 in special projects over fiscal year 1955; and a decrease of 
$25,000 in freight funds. The estimate for fiscal vear 1956 provides $624,480 
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for special projects, of which $358,000 is requested for the proposed transfer of the 
13th Naval District Headquarters from the temporary structures at the U. 8. 
Nava! Station, Seattle, Washington, to permanent buildings at the United States 
Naval Air Station, Sand Point, Seattle, Wash., and $266,480 to finance deferred 
maintenance work of a major nature which has accumulated, and minor rehabilita- 
tion projects which are in urgent need of accomplishment. 

Mr. SuepparD. I note that budget activity No. 1 reflects a 1955 
estimate of $14,523,000, and the 1956 request is $15,278,000. This 
reflects an increase of $755,000. 


NAVAL DISTRICT AND RIVER COMMAND HEADQUARTERS 


This activity is made up of five subheads. We will pick up the 
first subhead 1A, “Naval district and river command headquarters,” 
wherein the estimate in 1955 was $6,321,800 and, for 1956, it is 
$6,698,700, which reflects an increase of $376,900. 

I would like an explanation as to the increased requirement. 

Commander Hoxscoop. The item of $376,900 is made up of 2 
items, 1 covering the increased maintenance and operation, $92,700, 
and another item of special projects, which are nonrecurring items, in 
the amount of $284,200. The two together make a total of $376,900. 


BOARDS OF INSPECTION AND SURVEY 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Pick up next item 1B, “Boards of inspection and 
survey.” The estimate for 1955 was $128,100 and, in 1956, it is 
$136,600. This reflects an increase of $8,500. 

For what is the increase required? 

Commander Hoscoop. This is an increase in maintenance and 
operation of $8,500. No special projects are involved in this item. 

Mr. SHepparp. How many boards are involved there? 

Commander Hoseoop. Seven boards. 


NAVAL BASE AND ADVANCE BASE DEPOT HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. SHepparD. Pick up item 1C, ‘‘Naval base and advance base 
depot headquarters,” where the 1955 estimate was $2,005,200 and, in 
1956, it is $2,243,200. This reflects an increase of $238,000. 

Give us an explanation for the requirements, please. 

Commander Hoscoop. The increase is broken down into 2 items; 
an increase in maintenance and operation of $151,000, and an increase 
in special projects of $87,000, making a total of $238,000. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is to be disbursed among how many bases? 

Commander Hoscoop. Eight bases. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SECURITY DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. SHepparD. Pick up item 1D, “Administration and security 
departments of naval stations.” This is a very heavy item, com- 
paratively speaking, the estimate for 1955 being reflected as $6,042,900 
and, in 1956 it is $6,142,800, reflecting an increase of $99,900. 


Give us a detailed explanation as to this item. 

Commander HoxgGoop. This is based on increased maintenance and 
operation. The total increase for maintenance and operation is 
$99,900, 
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Mr. SHepparp. And it is to be disbursed among how many stations? 

Commander Hoscoop. 17 naval stations. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the heaviest apportionment out of the 
$99,900? 

Commander HonGoop. That is broken down into two items. One 
is identification, requiring the procurement of equipments to establish 
the identification system prescribed by the Chief of Naval Operations, 
That is $38,300. The other item is 15 additional man-years, in the 
amount of $61,600. 

Mr. SHerparp. For what are the additional man-years required? 

Commander Horgoop. That is to hire additional guards at naval 
stations, San Juan, Key West, and Green Cove Springs. 

Mr. SuHepparp. For a total of how many bodies? 

Commander Hoxscoop. For a total of 13 bodies at those 3 stations, 

Mr. SHepparp. Is that replacing military personnel? 

Commander Horaoop. To a certain extent—to the level that recent 
reductions in the military have made it necessary. 

The military has to implement the security guards at these stations. 
Due to recent cuts, the commanding officer has not been able to 
maintain the level of security he would like to maintain; therefore 
they have requested an increase in the civilian guard complement. 

Mr. Suepparp. And the increase, if they get it, will be applied to 
civilians for displacement of the present military personnel; is that 
correct? 

Commander Hosaoop. To a certain extent; ves, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What would be the reservations. 

Commander Hosaoop. San Juan, Key West, and Green Cove 
Springs. 

Mr. SHeprarp. You mean by that that they cannot make replace- 
ments at those stations? 

Commander Hosaoop. 13 of these would be used at those stations. 

Admiral Bruron. May I interject at this point that the Navy 
Department, of course, has a program for replacement of military 
personnel with civilians, but that program has been very difficult 
to carry out man for man because of the reduction in the total number 
of military personnel. I think in some of those cases we have to 
replace a military man by a civilian; meanwhile, we have to use 
military, of course, for security purposes. 

I think that is the reservation the commander had reference to. 

Mr. Anprews. Does it cost more to employ a civilian guard than 
it does to use military personnel for guard duty? And the same 
question I would like answered with reference to your fire fighters. 

Admiral Bruton. I would like to say something and then Captain 
Bewick has some other information. 

Of course, you take a civilian guard on a 40-hour week, that is 
168 hours a week, so you cannot do with four. It really takes 5 
people to maintain one post on a 40-hour-a-week basis. 

Now I would like Captain Bewick to elaborate on that. 

Captain Bewicx. To answer your question specifically, many com- 
putations in the Department of Defense have indicated the military 
cost is between $5,200 and $5,600 per year per man. For fire fighters 
and the civilian indigenous people we are talking about here, in most 
cases, they can be procured for much less than that. It ranges from 
$2,000 to $3,500 as a maximum. 
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So the answer to your question is yes; as a rule, for this type of duty, 
the civilian is less expensive than the military. 


PROCUREMENT OF AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES AND CONSTRUCTION AND 
WEIGHT HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparpb. Pick up the next item 1E, ‘Procurement of auto- 
motive (nonpassenger) vehicles and construction and weight-handling 
equipment.” Your 1955 estimate was $25,000 and, for 1956, you are 
asking for $56,700, reflecting an increase of $31,700. 

Present the justification, please. 

Commander Hoscoop. That provides for the procurement of four 
fire trucks. 

Mr. SHerparp. That is new equipment? 

Commander Hoscoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any questions upon activity No. 1? 

Mr: AnprEws. What is the cost of a fire truck of the type vou use? 

Commander Honcoop. Around $13,000. 

Mr. ANDrEws. Where do you plan to use those four? 

Commander Hoscoop. One at Newport, two at Norfolk and one 
at Tongue Point, Oreg. 

Mr. Anprews. Are they to be new additions to a fleet of trucks? 

Commander Hoscoop. No, sir—replacements. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Mr. WiacLeswortH. What are the special projects under project 
1A tor which you say you want $284,000? 

Commander Hoscoop. This covers several projects in the amount 
of $154,900 that have come forward on the recommendations of the 
4th Naval District, a special project at the 13th Naval District in 
the amount of $358,000, and three special projects at the 5th, 9th, 
and 14th Naval Districts in the amount of $24,800. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. What is in the first item; what does it repre- 
sent? 

Commander Honcoop. The Fourth Naval District represents 
seven projects covering fire prevention. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. All fire prevention? 

Commander Hoscoop. For fire prevention and rehabilitation of 
the electric distribution systems in two buildings. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Is that repair and maintenance? 

Commander Hoscoop. I can list them for you: Automatic sprinkler 
system, building No. 4, in the amount of $50,000; evacuation alarms, 
buildings 4, 6, and 734, in the amount of $9,200; rehabilitation of the 
electric distribution system, building No. 6, $10,700; installation of 
grounding system, building No. 4, $11,700; rehabilitation of electric 
power distribution, building No. 4, $48,300; construction of fire-proof 
stair well, buildings Nos. 4 and 6, $19,000; and bricking up windows in 
building no. 4, $6,000. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. This is really mainly for repairs and mainte- 
nance, but you classify it as special projects because each project is 
above a certain figure? 

Commander Hosaoop. They are nonrecurring items. 
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Captain Bewicx. To answer your question specifically, yes. We 
allow the field to do repair and maintenance up to $2,000 and, beyond | 
that, the Department maintains control and what appear in this | 
budget are those items above $2,000 which must be accomplished by |) 


the field during the year. 


Mr. WieeLteswortH. What do you have under 1C for special 4 


projects, where there is an increase of $238,000? 
Commander Hoscoop. That covers five projects at bases. 
Mr. WieeLteswortH. What are they? 
Commander Hosgoop. Construction of two timber camels, Naval 


Base, Pearl Harbor, $20,000; installation of automatic sprinkler sys- | 


tem, building 52, fire equipment center, Pearl Harbor, $9,000; instal- 
lation of chain link fence around fire equipment center, Pearl Harbor, 


$11,000; repair and rehabilitation of various docks at Pearl Harbor i 


in the amount of $47,000. 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WieGLtesworts. What are your obligations against this 1955 
figure of $14,523,000? 

Commander Hoseoop. As of December 31, the total obligations 
are $7,243,988. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. WieeteswortH. How much did you have for M. and O. in 
the current year? 

Commander Hoxncoop. $14,244,500, for the total of activity No. 1. 

Mr. WieaieswortH. For M. and O.? 

Commander Hosgoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiGeLeswortH. Cannot you absorb some of this M. and O. 
which you have detailed within that figure in fiscal year 1956? 

Commander Hoscoop. No, sir; not and maintain the same level 
of operations. 

Mr. WiGcGLESworTH. You mean you have to maintain the identical 
level. There is an item here of $8,500 which I understand is for M. 
and O. under project 1B. You certainly would not cramp yourself 
very much by absorbing that in the overall figure you had for 1955, 
would you? 

Commander Hoseoop. That $8,500 is to cover 2 additional man- 
years which was previously financed by another appropriation. One 
item, possibly, we could absorb 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I may be wrong, but it seems to me this re- 
flects an attitude that you ask for identically the same amount that 
you had in every instance for M. and O.; and then, if there is anything 
we did not include in the 1955 program, you ask for that in addition. 

How are these M. and O. figures arrived at? They are submitted to 
you from the field, are they not? 

Commander Hoxrgoop. Yes, sir; they are field estimates and are 
carefully screened and analyzed by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. And you determined you could not get along 
with any less in any instance for M. and O. in 1956 than you had in 
in 1955; is that correct? 

Commander Hosaoop. Yes, sir; because we want to maintain the 
same level of operations as we had last year. 
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\fr. WIGGLESworTH. But you may need something for maintenance 

in | place 1 year and may not need it the next year. That is the 
equivalent of saying you want this same amount of money in each 
vear for M. and O. at a base, whether you need it or not. 
’ Captain Bewicx. Eighty percent of this activity is personal serv- 
ices and unless we reduce the number of people we have on board it is a 
rather difficult proposition to reduce the amount of strict maintenance 
and operation money that must be used to support this. 

Under the personnel requirement, the planning level is scrutinized 
four times a year, on a quarterly basis. 

| can only say it has been, over a period of time, determined that 
we are at a minimum in personnel on board and, therefore, if we do 
reduce, in effeet we will reduce personnel. 

\ir. WiaGLeswortnH. You are going to keep that civilian personnel 
on board continuously, whether or not the work is there to keep them 
employed? 

Captain Brewick. No, sir; that, of course, is not correct. As I 
say, We scrutinize this activity, as we do all of these activities, on a 
quarterly basis, as to manpower requirements, workload, and so forth, 
and in 1956 there is no predicted change in the manpower require- 
ments; there is no predicted change in this activity. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Of course there is going to be no predicted 
change if you are determined not to reduce the force; but, if the force 
fluctuates with reference to the overall work in view, it would seem 
to me you would not come in with the identical figure for every 
station. ; 

Captain Bewicx. That is perfectly true. However, again, this 
program is made up of the naval district staffs and the naval base 
staffs, and the administration of security in the naval stations, all 
of which in the security of stations includes security guards and 
fire fighters. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. | am talking about M. and O. 

Captain Bewick. Well the words ‘maintenance and operation”’ is 
money used to pay the people on board. 

Mr. WiaeGLeswortu. It is not done by guards and fire fighters, is it? 

Captain Bewrckx. Maybe I misunderstand your use of the words 
“maintenance and operation.” 

Mr. WiacieswortnH. I am sorry—I have been thinking in terms 
of maintenance—rather than in terms of operation. 

Captain Bewrck. Special-project money, you mean? I was talking 
of the whole program of personnel costs, and so forth. 

Mr. Suepparp. The gentleman, Mr. Wigglesworth, is addressing 
himself to maintenance. 

Captain Brewick. About 13 percent, exclusive of civilian people, 
has to do with maintenance; 87 percent of this is pay for civilian 
people on board. The 13 percent is to buy supplies, equipment, and 
all of the other items. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. I used the words ‘maintenance and oper- 
ation,” but I was under the impression you told us you had something 
like $14 million in here for maintenance. 

Captain Bewick. I think it was said, sir; but we would consider 
and do use the words ‘‘maintenance and operation” to represent the 
day-to-day operating cost of a facility including the payment of 
people, the purchase of pencils, and so forth. 


59136—535——-73 
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MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Mr. WiaeG.teswortH. What amount do you have for maintenance 
as distinguished from maintenance and operation? 

Captain Brewick. Special projects. 

Mr. WiaG.ieswortu. Is it all special projects, or current mainte- 
nance? 

Commander Hosegoop. For 1955, maintenance and operation, 
$14,244,500. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Maintenance as distinct from maintenance 
and operation? 

Commander Hoscoop. We do not have that broken down. Of that 
amount, approximately 87 percent is for.personnel salaries and the 
other 13 percent is for supplies. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. How can you separate them? 

Captain Berwick. I believe they can be separated if we define 
maintenance as the special projects. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. That does not cover all of the cost, but give 
us the figure for special projects (a) for fiscal 1955 and (6) for fiscal 
1956. 

Captain Bewicx. May we supply that for the record? I do not 
have the special projects for 1955. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What is it for 1956? 

Commander Hoscoop. Special projects, 1955, $253,500 and, 1956, 
$624,700. 

PERSONNEL COST 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. Perhaps you have already given it, but what 
is the personnel figure overall (a) for 1955, and (6) for 1956? 

Commander Hoscoop. The cost for 1955 is $12,762,134; for 1956, 
$12,643,960. 

Mr. WiGGLesworru. So your personnel figure is coming down? 

Commander Hoscoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. And the increase reflected here is in terms of 
additional special projects? 

Commander Horscoop. The most of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGuieswortuH. That is all, Mr. ( ‘hairman. 


INCREASES FOR WORK AT PEARL HARBOR 


Mr. Suepparp. I call your attention to the bottom of page 23 of 
your justifications, where I find the following language: 

Increases in funds over fiscal year 1955 are requested to provide for increased 
charges for work performed by the Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard under industrial! 
fund accounting procedures; increased costs of maintenance and operations at the 
consolidated fire-fighting department in order to maintain minimum fire-protection 
standards; and for special projects at Pearl Harbor. 

That is your definition covering the increases as they are reflected 
here in your justifications. 

Admiral Bruron. That is under project 1C? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Commander Hoscoop. That is to provide moneys to pay for the 
overhead charges for work performed at each shipyard which previ- 
ously we did not have to pay. 

Mr. Suepparp. Where was it carried previously? 

Commander Hoscoop. It would be carried by the Bureau of Ships. 
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SERVICEWIDE COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will pick up budget activity No. 2, ‘‘Servicewide 
communications,”’ and we will insert the table on page 30 in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 





Budget activity No. 2—Servicewide communications 


o , rere eos. . te oe ae 
| Difference 
| 


| San aN rE eer 
| Project 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate compared 
| 


| | With 1955 


No. 


2A | Maintenance and operation of the naval | 


| communication system ___- $12, 513,421 | $13,403,000 | $14, 251,000 | +$848, 000 
2B | Commercial communications and asso- | 


ciated services a -...--| 1,211,805 | 1,327,000 | 1, 327, 000 | 
2C | Support of other naval activities ___ 1, 695, 934 | 1, 744, 000 1,718, 000 | —26, 000 
Total obligations payable from | 
appropriated funds_______- — 15, 421, 160 | 16, 474, 000 17, 296, 000 | +822, 000 
' 


The estimate of this budget activity provides for operation, administration, and 
maintenance of the naval communication system; the communication departments 
of 17 naval stations and 1 river command; and the Naval Security Station, 
Washington, D. C. The naval communication system is a basic communication 
network, worldwide in nature, comprising 19 communication stations, 5 com- 
munication facilities and 13 communication units. The level of support provided 
for day-to-day maintenance and operation of the naval communication system, 
with the exception of additional funds for full operation of and the provision of 
logistic support for new installations, has generally been held at or below the 
fiscal year 1955 level of support. In addition, this estimate provides for the 
procurement of logistic support vehicles; commercial communications and 
associated services supplementing Government-owned facilities of the system; 
and for such auxiliary functions as the operation of fleet post offices, certain naval 
post offices and the distribution and accounting for registered publications. 

The estimate of $17,296,000 for the fiscal year 1956 represents a net increase 
of $822,000 above the fiscal year 1955 level of operation and results from an in- 
crease of $269,000 for basic maintenance and operation of the naval communica- 
tion system; an increase of $730,000 for installation of equipment procured with 
prior year funds; an increase of $29,000 for procurement of automotive equip- 
ment; a decrease of $180,000 in special maintenance and improvement project 
funds; and a decrease of $26,000 for the support of other naval activities. 


Mr. SHepparpD. The estimate for 1955 for servicewide communica- 
tions was $16,474,000, and the amount reflected in 1956 is $17,296,000. 
This reflects an increase of $822,000. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF THE NAVAL COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Budget activity No. 2 is broken down into three subdivisions. 
Pick up subdivision 2A, ‘“Maintenance and operation of the naval 
communication system” wherein the 1955 estimate was $13,403,000, 
and in 1956 it is $14,251,000. This reflects an increase of $848,000. 

What is the explanation for the requirement and the increase? 

Captain Bewicx. The system about which we are talking is a 
worldwide radio system that extends from Japan back through the 
United States and to Port Lyautey in the Mediterranean, and we 
have expenses occurring at 24 communication stations and facilities, 
and 13 smaller units that we call communication units. 

The detail as regards the increase of $848,000 in activity 2 is found 
on pages 34 and 35. 








As in the case of activity 1, the requests for moneys are field origi- 
nated; they are scrutinized at departmental level and priced out. 
We have made efforts in this activity to reduce our maintenance 
costs and have done so in that we are continuously handling an 
increasing volume of traffic and managing to maintain our costs at 
about the same level, except where previously authorized facilities in 
the public-works area are coming into being. Here, increased opera- 
tions are occurring and we require more money. 

Detailing specifically, the $848,000 increase is composed of 3 pluses 
and 1 minus. The first plus is $269,000 increase required in what 
I have labeled ‘Basic maintenance and operation.’”’ Those moneys 
are necessary to support the personnel, travel, and operation of the 
facility, including all of its day-to-day requirements. 

I require an increase of $20,000 for the Naval Communications 
Station at Philadelphia to accommodate 5 man-years; guards at the 
new combined Communication Center Building which has just been 
completed in Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. SHepparD. Civilian employees? 

Captain Brewick. Civilian employees, yes, sir. 

I require an increase of $59,000 at the Naval Communication Sta- 
tion, Norfolk, which is a station that has been built by public works 
moneys and is coming into ever-increasing operational being. I antici- 
pate $59,000 in fiscal year 1956 for that. 

The $500,000 I have listed would be the normal day-to-day opera- 
tional cost of that facility. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. What does it represent? 

Captain Berwick. It represents generally increased maintenance 
and operation requirements over fiscal year 1955. I cannot pinpoint 
it except to the extent there are some 8 additional man-years for 
guards we put on in 1955 for part time that will be there for the full 
year in 1956. 

There are some additional transmitters that will be in operation in 
1956 that are not going in 1955, that will require additional power, 
thus increasing the level of operation to full capacity sometime during 
fiscal 1956. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You do not know what time in 1955, approximately, 
it will be in operational status for the requirement you are presently 
detailing here? 

Captain Brewick. Yes, sir; I would say July 1, 1955, this calendar 
year, we contemplate full operation of this facility. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then I presume there is a distribution of the opera- 
tion in the station categories? 

Captain Berwick. Yes, sir; rephasing it. It is the phasing in of a 
new facility from a small station. Small increments are added at 
times to complete the facility. This station has been operating now 
forabouta year. It started off from nothing and now it is an extensive 
operation and will continue. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you have at hand the total amount of personnel 
involved in that station? 

Captain Brewick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watkins. The estimated on board personnel at the Naval 
Communications Station, Norfolk, in fiscal 1956 will be 353 military 
personnel and 90 civilian.personnel and, of course, the 8 man-years in 
1956 over the 1955 level, as was just indicated. 
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COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS AND ASSOCIATED SERVICES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Pick up item 2B, ‘Commercial communications 
and associated services.’’ In 1955 the estimate was $1,327,000 and, 
in 1956, it is reflected as being $1,327,000, which does not designate 
any change. How do you arrive at the same figure? 

Captain Bewick. The detail of this activity is found on page 38 of 
the budget justification. It consists of four projects. The first item 
of $627,000 consists of telephone service, worldwide, to all field 
activities supported by the CNO portion of the appropriation, service- 
wide operations, Navy. ‘This activity pays for the normal day-to-day 
local telephone service cost for all budget activities found herein. 

There can be no net change in telephone requirements estimated 
in this project. The costs, as you see, are fairly constant and should 
so remain. 

Under the second item, ‘(Commercial telegraph, cablegrams, and 
radiograms,’”’ we pay the bill for any commercial telegram sent 
by any commanding officer in the Navy, worldwide. We record the 
cost of this particular project as an after-the-fact item. We get the 
bills after the telegrams have been sent and paid for. 

In the current year 1954, the commercial telegrams are $346,600. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. How closely are those communications services 
scrutinized in order to determine what could be avoided and what not? 

Captain Bewickx. On April 21, 1954, the last document published 
on this subject by the Chief of Naval Operations required every 
commanding officer to carefully scrutinize all traffic that originated 
in his command, i including—and I think this is important—including 
a postaudit of every message sent. As a matter of fact, the Office of 
Chief of Naval Operations has, when time permits, a postaudit of 
traffic and has called the attention of commanding officers to misused 
messages. 

The problem of keeping the message traffic at a respectable level is 
one that ever continues and we do apply ourselves to it in the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. SHeppard. How much of the $1,327,000 in the estimate for 
1955 has been expended as of the latest duke you can give me? 

Captain Bewick. Of the $1,327,000, as of December 31, $673,494 
has been obligated, which is 50.9 percent of the total available; 
$519,714, which is 39.3 percent of the total available, was expended. 

Mr. Wiaa_esworru. Is that against your total request? 

Captain Bewicx. Against the $1,327,000. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. In other words, you are using your percentage of 
expenditures based upon the past tense to arrive at your conclusion 
for the figure in 1956? 

Captain Bewick. No, sir; not to a great extent. 

Mr. SHepparD. If you are not using your experience to date, upon 
what premise are you projecting your requirements for next year? 

Captain Bewick. Under item IA in this project ‘Telephone 
service’; that is correct. The $627,000 is a projection in 1956 of the 
1955 rate. I cannot argue that point. 

However, on commercial telegrams and radiograms, history has 
shown that eventually we wil) get approximately $350,000 a year 
worth of telegrams. The 1954 estimate is now $346,000. 

The third element, “CAA flight control service” 
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Mr. SuepparD. But you are not answering my question. You are 
using your experience in the past tense to arrive at the figure you are 
projecting for 1956, are you not? 

Captain Bewick. I have for the two projects I have mentioned, 
but the two remaining projects are different. They are, for instance, 
definite contracts that cost that much that year. 

Mr. SuepparD. They cost that much if they are used that much. 

Captain Brewick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuepprarD. But somewhere along the line you have to establish 
some basic conclusion by using the past tense to determine whether 
you are going to use as many telegrams commercially as you used 
in the past? 

Captain Berwick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. So you are actually using your percentage ex- 
perience in the past to project your requirement for 1956 in the com- 
mercial field. Is not that right? 

Captain Bewicx. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Perhaps my first question was not properly phrased, 
but I am quite sure you have to do that. 

Captain Bewick. Yes, sir. 


SUPPORT OF OTHER NAVAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item 2C, “Support of other naval 
activities,” in which your estimate for 1955 was $1,744,000 and, in 
1956, it is $1,718,000. This reflects a decrease of $26,000. 

Explain that requirement and the decrease. 

Captain Bewickx. There are two elements involved in this project; 
one, the support of the Naval Security Station which is in Washington 
on Nebraska Avenue. That station is the headquarters, the Navy 
headquarters, for the support that the Navy must provide to the 
National Security Agency. It is purely a logistics function. 

The support level in fiscal 1955, again, is estimated identically on 
1954, with the exception of $26,000 reduction in the procurement of 
magnetic tape. This tape we procure under this budget goes to support 
all of the naval activities worldwide. 

Mr. SuHepparb. The workload there has remained stationary except 
with regard to the items you have referred to? 

Captain Bewick. Yes. 


USE OF COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPH FACILITIES 


Mr. Anprews. I would like to ask about the use of commercial 
lines and what the cost is to the United States. 

Let us assume that I send a telegram to the commanding comman- 
dant of the navy yard at San Diego and he answers by telegram to me 
at Washington. Do you have a line from Washington to San Diego? 

Captain Bewick. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Anprews. Explain to me who pays for the delivery of the 
telegram back into my office by Western Union messenger boy. 

Captain Brewrick. It is naval policy to transmit its own messages, 
Government messages, over Government systems, as far as such a 
system is available. 
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Mr. AnprEws. At no cost to the Government except the appro- 
priation for your communication system? 

Captain Bewicx. That is correct, and that Government system 
includes the facilities of the Army and the Air Force. We transmit 
their messages as they transmit ours to a point beyond which there 
are no Government facilities there the telegram is filed commer- 
cially and delivered over a commercial system. 

Mr. ANDREws. Getting back to my hypothetical case, the comman- 
dant at San Diego answers my wire and it comes on a Government 
wire to Washington? 

Captain Bewick. Yes. 

Mr. ANprews. Tell me how it gets into my office. 

Captain Bewicx. We file it commercially from our communications 
center in the main Navy building and it will be delivered as a local 
telegram. 

Mr. ANDREws. What charge does Western Union make? 

Captain Bewicx. The same charge they would make to anybody if 
they filed the message locally and it was delivered locally. The 
Government per se gets no consideration in regard to leasing facilities. 
If we want to lease a line full-time, we pay published tariffs. If we 
send a telegram we pay published rates. 

Mr. ANDREws. Then you would pay only the rate for a local tele- 
gram? 

Captain Bewicx. That is right. 


INCREASES FOR MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF THE NAVAL COM- 
MUNICATION SYSTEM 


Mr. WicGLesworrn. Reverting to project 2A, and specifically to 
pages 34 and 35 of your justifications, you told us about the increases 
required for Philadelphia and Norfolk. What about the other 
increases there? 

Captain Bewick. Turning to page 35, the second item, there is a 
$19,000 increase for Port Lyautey. The explanation is that identical 
with that for Norfolk. This is again a facility coming into full being. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. It has not been fully manned? 

Captain Bewick. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortu. How many additional man-years are con- 
templated here? 

Captain Bewicx. Ten. 

The $66,000 item listed against the naval communications facility, 
London, is to accommodate the services we are now getting in 
Germany under deutschemark support, presuming there will be a 
treaty with Germany and we will have to pay our own costs. 

Mr. WiacGLeswortuH. That is a part of the deutschemark credit 
that is available to the Navy in the fiscal year 1956? 

Captain Bewick. To naval communications in the fiscal year 
1956. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. And that is something that up until this point 
you have not paid for in dollars? 

Captain Bewick. That is correct. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. So if Congress should decide to adhere to the 
policy that has been pursued heretofore, that amount can go out? 

Captain Bewrck. That is exactly correct; yes. 
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Mr. WiccieswortH. What about the others? 
Captain Bewick. With regard to the $100,000 item, you will find 
no compensating entries in fiscal year 1954 and 1955. This is a 
naval communications supplementary facility now under construction, 

Mr. WiaGLesworrnu. Please proceed. 

Captain Bewicx. The next is the naval communications units, 
where we ask for $10,000 increase. We are establishing, approxi- 
mately at the beginning of the fiscal year 1956, two new naval com- 
munication units. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Bewicx. The average cost of these units is $5,000 a year. 
We are accommodating two in this budget. 

Mr. Wiaca.teswortn. Drop down the page now to the item of 
installation of equipment where you want an increase of $730,000 
compared with the current year. 

Captain Bewicx. The total program is the most simple way to 
explain this equipment installation. It consists of five elements. 

The equipment we are requesting funds to install is that equipment 
purchased with prior year annual moneys, the same equipment repre- 
sented in the current Navy military procurement appropriation. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortu. Is this new equipment? 

Captain Brewickx. This is new equipment. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. Already on hand? 

Captain Bewick. On hand, or to be delivered very shortly, sir. 
$680,400 of that sum of $1,173,000 is being requested to install 8 di- 
rection finder stations throughout the world. 

Two hundred and ninety-seven thousand six hundred dollars of that 
sum is to install 7 elements, 7 new cryptographic facilities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Berwick. A third element is a $160,000 request to install 
five ultrahigh frequency microwave link systems connecting our radio 
transmitters, receivers, and communication centers. As an example, 
to connect the communication center, the nerve cell of Washington, 
which is the main Navy center, with the receiver element in Chelting- 
ham and the transmitter element in Annapolis, we must go into this 
ultrahigh frequency band by reason of the nonavailability of our cur- 
rent frequencies, very high frequency bands. 

A fourth element, a very small one of $35,000, has to do with the 
inspection and rehabilitation of equipment that is being replaced by 
more modern equipment. 

We have a program that will permit us to utilize old equipment, or 
modernize it and put it on the shelf available as a mobilization 
potential. 

That accounts for the entire $1,173,000. 


HyproGrapPuHic OFFICE 


Mr. SHepparD. We will now take up budget activity No. 3, the 
Hydrographic Office, which appears on page 41 of your justifications. 

We will insert page 41 of the justifications in the record at this time, 
and the last paragraph on page 9 and the first paragraph on page 10 of 
the justifications. 

(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 
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Appropriation: Servicewide operations, Navy—Budget activity No. 3— 
ete vat 


Difference, 
} increase (+-) 
1955 1956 or decrease 

c ar © a . 
1954 actual estimate estimate (—), 1956 
compared 
with 1955 


Project 


Nautical and aeronautical project_............._| $5,318,619 | $5,421,000 | $5, 851, 000 +$430, 000 
oe cial Navy-USAF charting project... ‘ , 069,669 | 2,353, 000 2, 275, 000 —78, 000 
Undersea warfare project. ......... sueccaccs] Se nCne 1, 533, 000 1, 602, 000 +69, 000 


Total obligations payable from appropri- 
ated funds 9, 493, 577 9, 307, 000 9, 728, 000 +421, 000 


This activity’s operations pertain specifically to the safety of navigation, both 
naval and commercial, and of naval aircraft operations over areas of strategic 
interest to the Navy. To accomplish this the Hydrographic Office plans and 
conducts hydrographic and oceanographic surveys and exercises technical control 
over naval vessels assigned to such surveys; plans and prepares specifications for 
and participates in aerial photographic surveys conducted by the Navy; admin- 
isters and coordinates the oceanographic program of the Navy; develops naviga- 
tional methods calculated to improve and simplify the determination of geograph- 
ical positions by astronomical and electronic means; provides, maintains, and 
controls distribution of nautical charts, publications, periodicals and instructions 
covering all areas of the world; and, in addition, constructs and reproduces special 
strategic charts and publications for air, surface, and undersea operations. The 
operations are divided into three specific projects, namely: (1) Nautical and 
aeronautical project, (2) special Navy-USAF charting project, and (3) undersea 
warfare project. 

The estimate of $9,728,000 for the fiscal year 1956 represents a net increase of 
$421,000 over the fiscal year 1955 level of operation and is composed of an increase 
of $531,000 for new high-priority military studies and survey equipment; and 
an increase of $130,000 for the Antarctic cold-weather project. These increases 
have been partly offset by a reduction of $240,000 due to the completion of several 
publications during the fiscal year 1955 and to a reduction in the number of 
charts to be produced and Branch Hydrographic Offices to be supported during 
the fiseal year 1956. 


Mr. SuHepparp. This shows that your estimate for 1955 was 
$9,307,000 and your estimate for 1956 is $9,728,000, or an increase 
of $421,000. 

This is composed of three subheads. 


NAUTICAL AND AERONAUTICAL PROJECT 


Mr. SHepparp. The first is 3A, ‘‘Nautical and aeronautical project.” 
The estimate for 1955 was $5,421,000. The estimate for 1956 is 
$5,851,000. This shows an increase of $430,000. Will you give us 
an explanation? 

Captain Cocnran. Under project 3A set forth on page 41 of the 
justifications, we have made an additional request for $206,400 for 
special military studies. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. That requirement is for how much money? 

Captain Cocnuran. For $165,100. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the next requirement, either on or off the 
record? Give us the amount of money and then go off the record. 

Fo Cocuran. The next requirement, sir, is for $41,300. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. Do you have another item making up the $430,000 

increase? 
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Captain Cocuran. I have several, sir. 

The next item is an actual reduction of $62,100. That is due to 
reduction next year in magnetic chart costs that we have produced 
this year. It is also a reduction in combat charts in certain areas, 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. In numbers or in cost? 

Captain Cocuran. In numbers, sir, and additional cost. 

The third item making up this total is under aeronautical and loran 
charts. The increase is $25,500. We hope to accomplish 20 escape 
and evasion charts in areas that will be designated by the commander 
in chief of the Atlantic Fleet. 

The next item is under nautical publications. It is a reduction of 
$17,900. That is a reduction next year over this year for publica- 
tions which cost considerable this year; Bowditch, for example, and 
the other was ‘Radio aids to navigation,” which was also a large cost 
of $31,300. 

The next item is a $75,800 item, which is in the aeronautical loran 
publication field. 

Mr. WieGieswortuH. Plus or minus? 

Captain Cocuran. Plus, sir. It is composed of an additional 
requirement for the HO publication 510, which is a pilot manual. 
We have received increased demands from the fleet and we are increas- 
ing our contracts for the preparation of this manual. The contract 
will be an increase of $45,000. 

Next year we will also have an increase in our loran computation 
contract of $28,000. 

The next item in this field is on surveys. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortnH. An increase or a decrease? 

Captain Cocuran. An increase of $221,300. This actually : 
basically $93,000 for work that we will do in the Antarctic and i 
will be actual survey work, and the preparation of charts as a aii 
of the surveys, and the cost of a gravimeter at $120,000. 


ANTARCTIC PROGRAM 


Mr. SuHepparp. With regard to your Antarctic program which 
appears on page 42 of the justific ations, I would like to have you give 
us a pretty elaborate explanation as to what the program may be. 
Do you have an expedition there now? What are your plans for the 
future? Give brief responses to my questions. 

Captain Cocuran. At the present time we have 3 technicians, an 
oceanographer, and 2 surveyors. They were taking oceanographic 
and meteorological readings on the trip. They were also sent along 
to establish any additional control points in the continent that they 
were close enough to get to. 

Mr. SHeprarD. What else do you have in the hydrographic category 
in this function? 

Captain Cocuran. Do you mean for me to sum up all of the Ant- 
arctic program? 

Mr. Suepparp. What I am trying to do is to get a better picture 
of the Antarctic program as it applies to the hydrographic division, 
and then I will ask another question which will cover a wider area of 
Navy’s operations. 

Captain Cocuran. Before proceeding, I have one more item remain- 
ing under 3A, which is a reduction of $19,000 in the cost for the branch 
hydrographic offices. 
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In summation, this represents an increase of $430,000 in the nautical 
and aeronautical project for next year. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Now, I am addressing myself to the Antarctic. 
Do you bave an expanded program there in the department of hydro- 
graphic operations? 

Captain Cocuran. During the present year, our program of assist- 
ance to the Antarctic program is in the preparation of nautical charts 
to assist the ships that are sent in that area, and sending technical 
personnel on the U.S. S. Atka, which is on its way back now. 

Our program for the next year involves the preparation of eight 
aeronautical charts and several nautical charts to assist the expedition 
in their program. The number of observers we will send on the 
expedition will average seven. It is estimated that our total cost will 
be $130,000 for this fiscal year. 

Mr. SuHepparp. As it applies to the Antarctic aspect of your 
budget? 

Captain Cocuran. Yes. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. The current year? 

Captain Cocuran. The next fiscal year. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wonder if you could tell us, either on or off the 
record, Admiral Clexton, what is the program we are contemplating 
in the Antarctic at this time and what is contemplated for 1956? 
Do you have it? 

Admiral Ciex'ron. There is no cost in 1955 specifically for the 
Antarctic expedition. The Department of Defense is paying for that 
program on a reimbursable basis, so there is no money in Navy’s 
budget. They will pay us for the operation occurring in the fiscal 
year 1955, but for the fiscal year 1956 budget I believe that we should 
put this whole report that I have here in the record. We can put in 
the whole program with the cost involved and a little description of 
what we are going to do. 

Mr. Suerparp. I wish that you would do that at this point. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


ANTARCTIC PROGRAM—JOINT Activity SupPoRT STATEMENT 


In support of the United States program for the International Geophysical Year, 
the Department of Defense has been requested to establish three bases in the Ant- 
arctic and to provide logistic support to United States scientific personnel par- 
ticipating in the program. These bases, to be located as follows, will also be 
utilized in the implementation of other United States programs in the Antarctic: 

(1) A main base at or in the vicinity of ‘‘Little America’”’ on the Ross ice shelf 
in the Bay of Whales. 

(2) A satellite base at latitude 80° south, longitude 120° west, a distance of 
approximately 500 miles east-southeast of Little America. 

(3) A satellite base at the South Pole, approximately 700 miles from the main 
base at Little America. 

The three bases must be constructed and ready for occupancy on January 1, 
1957. To accomplish this, it is necessary to transport all supplies and equipment 
required to establish the bases to the Antarctic during the Antarctic summer of 
1955-56. The main base will be constructed during the months of January and 
February 1956, and a wintering-over party will remain there for the purpose of 
constructing during the early part of the subsequent Antarctic summer (October-— 
December 1956) the two satellite bases. 

Funding requirements for the fiscal year 1956 are estimated as follows: 


Ships and facilities, Navy, $752,800 
To cover the costs that will be incurred in sending a task force of five naval 
vessels to the Antarctic in November 1955 with the supplies, equipment, and per- 
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sonnel required to construct the three bases and in procuring equipment for the 
establishment of a radio station at the main base. 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy, $1,502,500 

To cover the special costs of equipping, transporting, and operating a composite 
squadron of aircraft which will be required in connection with the establishment 
and operation of the bases, and the cost of establishing aircraft landing facilities 
at the main base. 

Aircraft and related procurement, Navy, $512,000 

To cover the cost of four special aircraft to be procured for use in the Antarctic. 
Civil engineering, Navy, $1,184,600 

To cover the cost of procuring construction equipment and supplies and provid- 
ing temporary shelter for construction personnel while the main base is under 
construction, 

Contingencies, OSD, $700,000 

To cover the cost of procuring housing and collateral equipment and supplies 
for the construction of the three bases. 
Servicewide operations, Navy, $173,000 

To cover the cost of Navy hydrographic services to be undertaken in connection 
with the expedition and the cost of departmental administrative services and 
supplies. 

The estimate of $5,305,000 to be furnished as “Other support”’ by the reporting 
agency (the Department of the Navy) includes the salaries of military personnel 
participating in the expedition and certain special and normal operating expenses 
of assigned aircraft and naval vessels. 

Admiral CLexton. Capt. George Dufek is in charge of the expedi- 
tion for the Navy. I might also say that this program will continue 
through the fiscal year 1959, so we will have a project going on until 
the International Geophysical Year, which I believe is the fiscal year 
1959. 


SPECIAL NAVY UNITED STATES AIR FORCE CHARTING PROJECT 


Mr. SHepparD. We will now take up item 3B, “Special Navy- 
United States Air Force charting project.’ 

Your estimate for 1955 was $2,353,000. The estimate for 1956 is 
$2,275,000. This shows a decrease of $78,000. Give us your justifica- 
tions, please. 

Captain Cocuran. Mr. Chairman, this reduction of $78,000 in the 
special program mentioned is basically a reduction in the production 
of charts and publications and a reduction in the number of personnel 
we will have in the program for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. SuepparpD. This is a combination operation between the Air 
Force and the Navy? 

Captain Cocuran. If I may correct a statement, it is a jointly 
controlled operation rather than, as I have stated, a jointly supported 
operation. 

Mr. SuepparD. In other words, the Navy is spending funds 
although there is interest on the part of the Air Force in the operation 
as such? 

Captain Cocuran. Yes. I have a statement here that I would be 
glad to read that might help at this point, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. If it is not too long. 

Captain Cocurane. The air objective folder program, annually 
a multi-million-dollar operation, utilizes on a continuing basis expen- 
sive facilities of the Navy Hydrographic Office, Navy Photographic 
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Interpretation Center, and the Aeronautical Chart and Information 
Center. The program embraces the production of standard air 
target material of preselected targets. It is the medium by which 
oa emphasis and priority has been accorded Air Intelligence 

readiness commensurate with other factors affecting the success of 
ait missions such as weapons, or carriers. 

I have other information, but it is classified. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is sufficient, I think. 


UNDERSEAS WARFARE PROJECT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up the next item, 3C. ‘‘Underseas 
warfare.”” Your estimate for 1955 was $1,533,000. The estimate for 
1956 is $1,602,000. ‘This shows an increase of $69,000. Why the 
increase? 

Captain Cocuran. In the undersea warfare program, I have an 
increase of $34,500 in the production of harbor-defense charts. 

I have a reduction of $26,100 in the publications required in this 
program compared to the previous year. 

In forecasts in _ program, I have an increase of $9,400. 

In actual surveys, I have an increase of $51,200 in this program, 
making a total ine rease of $69,000 c ompared to the fiscal year 1955, sir. 

Mr. ANDREws. What is a combat chart, Captain? 

Captain Cocuran. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WiacieswortrH. What is your obligation figure again for 
$9,307,000 that you say you have available for the current year? 

Captain Cocuran. As of January 31, 1955, our obligations on 
program 3A were $3,418,769. 

Mr. WieeLteswortuH. Against a total of $9,307,000? 

Captain Cocuran. Against the total our total obligations in all 
programs as of that date were $5,653,765. That represents 60.8 
percent of our budget for the year. 


UNDERSEAS WARFARE PROJECT 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. According to page 897 of last year’s hearings, 
there was a request for an undersea warfare project designated as 3B, 
which is under 3C in this presentation, of $1,877,000. You now report 
that you expect to use $1,533,000. What is the explanation for that? 

Captain Cocuran. We accomplished this reduction by the elimina- 
tion of literature surveys, 16 literature surveys in foreign harbors, and 
contractual funds for the compilation of 24 harbor -defense charts. 

Mr. WiaaLteswortn. What became of the savings? 

Captain Bewick. The savings of $644,655 are in the initial figure 
of $5,144,000 represented on the green sheets as reservations and 
savings in this appropriation. That $644,655 is spread throughout 
this particular activity, sir. 

Captain Cocuran. The question was, how did we accomplish that 
reduction? We had to eliminate the literature surveys and some 
contractual programs that we had envisioned in order to stay within 
that budget. 
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Mr. WiccLteswortH. And the savings are unexpended? 
Captain Bewicx. Yes. The Congress reduced this appropriation 
by $200,000, sir, in the review last year. 


NAUTICAL AND AERONAUTICAL PROJECT 


Mr. WiccLeswortuH. You have told us under project 3A that you 
want $221,000 increase for surveys, as I understand it, of which about 
$136,000 is attributable to work in the Antarctic. What is the balance 
of the increase for? 

Captain Cocuran. In surveys that we have shown here, $93,000 of 
that cost is shown under this column for Antarctic surveys and the 
remainder in this item is $120,000 in which we have a request to 
purchase the gravimeter. 

Mr. Wiea.eswortnH. That is included in the $221,000? 

Captain Cocuran. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What about the survey item in 3C? There 
you want an increase of $51,200. 

Captain Cocuran. This item is basically for an increase in instru- 
mentation to conduct the undersea warfare program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I wish when you revise your remarks you 
would bring up to date for the record the three short tables appearing 
in last year’s hearings at pages 893, 895, and 898. 

Captain Cocuran. I have those tables available. Let me give 
them to you now. 

Mr. SHepparp. We will insert them in the record at this point. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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NAvAL OBSERVATORY 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The next item is “Budget activity No. 4, the Naval 
Observatory,” which appears on page 52 of the justifications. We 
will insert page 52 of the justifications in the record at this point and 
the center paragraph on page 10 of the justifications. 

(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 


Budget activity No. 4— Naval Observatory 














| + differ- 
. : 1954, 1955, 1956, | ence, 1956 
No. Project actual estimate | estimate compared 
| with 1955 
4 | Operation of the U. S. Naval Observatory-----_.-- $739, 083 $72, 000 $722, 000 —$1, 000 
Total obligations payable from appropri- 
SE his one tch nah giana vedaechng 739, 083 723, 000 722, 000 —1, 000 


The Naval Observatory furnishes the Nation’s naval, air, and maritime services 
with astronomical data needed for safe navigation, determines accurate time and 
transmits time control signals for the entire Nation. In addition, it conducts 
continuous astronomical observations and research, and publishes the results 
thereof. The estimate of $722,000 provides for substantially the same level of 
operation during the fiscal year 1956 as maintained during the fiscal year 1955. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Your total estimate for 1955 is $723,000 and the 
estimate for 1956 is $722,000. This shows a reduction of $1,000. 

Your requirements are very small. 

Captain Grar. The funds requested for the fiscal year 1956 will 
provide for operation of the Naval Observatory on essentially the 
same level as fiscal year 1955 and previous years. 

This operation consists of making astronomical observations, 
deriving and publishing astronomical data, and determining and 
disseminating accurate time necessary for the safe navigation of ships 
and aircraft. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Are you doing anything in this project that is new, 
or different from what you were doing last year? 

Captain Grar. Essentially no, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. This is the same thing that we have been listening 
to for a good many years? 

Captain Grar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. How did you happen to lose $1,000? 

Captain Grar. We effected a savings in personnel services by 
eliminating 6 man-years of service. It was done primarily by reducing 
our guard force by four positions. 

Mr. SHepparp. You are handling the same workload and you have 
found a way to reduce your requirements by $1,000? 

Captain Grar. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaaieswortH. What is the present personnel and the con- 
templated personnel? 

Captain Grar. The present personnel on board is 111. Our level 
for the fiscal year 1956 is 109. By that time we will have reduced to 
that figure. 

Mr. WiaaieswortuH. What is the slight increase on page 54 of the 
justifications for under other operating costs, $27,000? 


59136—55——-74 
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Captain Grar. The $27,000 is made up principally of one-time jobs 
necessary to maintain the station. The 4 main items are painting of 
external surfaces of our building, some repairs and alterations to our 
heating plant, and repairs to 2 of our telescope domes. Those four 
make up the primary items. Those items total about $22,000, and 
the other $5,000 is made up of miscellaneous small one-time ‘jobs, 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparb. Thank you very ‘much. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS AND SUPPORT OF INTERNATIONAL PROJECTS 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the next budget activity, No. 5 
“Inter-American Affairs and support of international projects.” 

We will insert page 55 of the justification in the record, and also 
the subject matter appearing on the bottom of page 10 of the justi- 
fications. 

(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 


’ 


Budget activity No. 5—Inter-American affairs and support of international projects 








| Difference 
s mit , j | 1955 esti- 1956 esti- (+) 1956 
No. | Project 1954 actual | “mate | mate compared 
with 1955 
5A | Naval missions____- nds cou $311,741 | $360,000 | $363, 500 +$3, 500 
5B Island government administration _- ie cota 861, 108 | 810, 000 | 780, 000 —30, 000 
5C | Support of unified commands---_-----..------- 362, 260 | 426, 000 473, 500 +47, 500 
he te hip ati 
Total obligations payable from appro- 
PUNE SENOS cos encpesns~5=,¢scnseds 1, 535,109 | 1,596,000 | 1,617,000 = +21, 000 
| 


This budget activity provides financial support for: (1) United States naval 
missions; (2) unified commands; and (3) island government administration. 
The estimate of $1,617,000 for the fiscal year 1956 represents a net increase of 
$21,000 over the fiscal year 1955 level of operation and is composed of an increase 
of $3,500 in the naval missions project primarily for dependent schooling, and an 
increase of $56,000 for support of naval components assigned to the Continental 
Air Defense Command. These increases have been partly offset by a decrease of 
$30,000 in special projects requirements under the island government adminis- 
tration program and a decrease of $8,500 in the maintenance and operation 
requirements for the Commander, Naval Forces, Azores. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your presentation shows that the estimate for 1955 
was $1,596,000. The estimate for 1956 is $1,617,000. This shows an 
increase of $21,000. 

Captain O’Kerere. Yes. 


NAVAL MISSIONS 


Mr. SuHepparp. This total activity is broken down into three 
projects. We will take up the first one, 5A, “Naval missions.’”” The 
estimate for 1955 was $360,000. The estimate for 1956 is $363,500. 

This shows an increase of $3,500. Will you explain the increase? 

Captain O’Krerr. The difference between the 2 years, which repre- 
sents a net increase of $3,500, is a combination of reductions in 
maintenance and operation, offset against some increases in the cost of 
dependent schooling and the cost of replacing one overage vehicle 
at one of the missions in Colombia. 
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Mr. Suepparpb. Define ‘“‘Naval missions.’ 

Captain O’Krere. Naval missions are advisory groups provided 
under contract to the various foreign countries; in this case, Latin 
America and the South American countries. 

Mr. SuepparD. The listing is shown in detail and presented .on 
page 58 of your justifications? 

Captain O’Krere. Yes. 


ISLAND GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SHepparp. We will take up the next item, Island Government 
Administration. The estimate for 1955 was $810,000. The estimate 
for 1956 is $780,000. This shows a decrease of $30,000. What has 
occurred to cause the decrease? 

Commander FinpLey. That is caused primarily by the reduction 
in special projects; namely, the. continued use of reefers, walk-in 
reefers, as they are known in the Navy, rather than to buildja cold 
storage plant which was originally planned. 

Mr. SHepparp. And the complete breakdown that has to do with 
the $30,000 that I have referred to is reflected on page 60 of the 
justifications; is that correct? 

Commander Findley. Yes. 


SUPPORT OF UNIFIED COMMANDS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up the next item, “Support of unified 
commands.” The estimate for 1955 was $426,000. The estimate for 
1956 is $473,500. This shows an increase of $47,500. 

Give us an explanation of the increase and how it is to be applied. 

Mr. Kerries. This provides for the commander naval forces, con- 
tinental Air Defense Command, which was established on September 
1, 1954, and is not provided for in the 1955 estimate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, it is a new presentation? 

Mr. Kerries. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. And the detail of the expenditures is reflected on 
page 64 of the justifications; is that correct? 

Mr. Kerries. That is correct. 


NAVAL MISSIONS—-PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. WiaeGLteswortH. Under project 5A, ‘‘“Naval missions,” I wish 
when you revise your remarks you would bring the table up to date, 
which appears on page 906 of the hearings of last year so we can 
have a breakdown of these various missions in terms of numbers of 
persons employed, both military and civilian, for 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

Mr. Kertzes. I have the table with me. I will give it to the 
reporter for the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. We will insert the table in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Personnel requirements, naval missions 


June 30, 1955 (estimated) June 30, 1956 (estimated 


Area and activity centeseeti ee ae an ES pp Sip enter ta aE pm 
Total Military | Civilian Total | Military | Civiligy 

















| 
a —" = - ee } EE 
| | | * 
Naval adviser, Argentina__-__- Sie at 8 6 | 2 | s 6 
United States naval mission, “Rio de 
Janeiro, Joint Brazil-U. 8. Military 
Commission, Rio Naval Section, United | 
States military mission to Brazil, Rio-_- 104 | 56 | 48 104 | 56 48 
Naval mission, Chile. -_.........-.-..-- “a 15 13 | 2 15 13 
Naval mission, Colombia-----.......-...- 15 13 2 15 13 9 
Naval mission, Ecuador - - .---------- dni 13 | 11 2 13 11 2 
Naval mission, Peru_---_------ eb ieee | 14 14 0 14 14 0 
Naval mission, Venezuela-..--.--.-.-.----- | 19 19 0 19 19 
Naval miepion, Hieiti_..._...........5..2.2] 3 3 0 3 3 
SUMTER CII, FOR c annicsecnnctdcsccticcs 10 | 10 0 10 10 
Totel pereorinel.............-.-66.4.5- 201 145 | 56 201 145 
| | 





ISLAND GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. Under project 5B, “Island government 
administration,’ what is the personnel picture now? How many 
people do we have out there? 

Commander Finptey. At the present time we have 12 naval 
officers, 88 enlisted personnel and 12 civil-service personnel, and we 
employ 285 Saipanese. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortu. That is now? 

Commander Finpuey. Yes. 

The next year, sir, 1956, the ceiling for the Saipanese is 250. There 
will be 11 officers and 88 men. 

Mr. Wiae_esworrH. How many civilians? 

Commander Finp.LEy. Twelve civil service, sir. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SHepparp. We will now take up the next budget activity, 
No. 6, ‘Departmental administration.” 

We will insert page 65 of the justifications in the record and the 
subject matter reflected on pages 11 and 12. 

(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 


Budget activity No. 6—Departmental administration 


| Plus or 

















wut . Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year minus 
No. Project 1954 1955 | 1956 | difference 
| (1956 —1955 
wisemk eat sain lanili alte ks 1 ~ ‘ |— 
| 
6A | Office of the Chief of Naval Operations $3, 627, 294 | $3, 695, 000 | $3, 728, 000 +-$33, (0 
6B | Office of the Judge Advocate General_______- 754, 004 770, 000 | 799, 000 | +29, (0) 
6C | Office of Naval Research _.__- Pen cook 2, 432, 881 | 2, 661,000 | 2, 751, 000 +90, 00 
6D | Executive Office of the Sec retary_ 7, 930, 986 | 8 361, 000 8, 389, 000 +28, (0 
| \- — - — a —_ 
Total obligations payable from honetmuntl } 
priated funds____.-__- t _.| 14, 745, 165 | 15, 487, 000 15, 667, 000 | +180, (00 
| 





BUDGET ACTIVITY NO. 6A—-DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION, CNO 


This budget activity provides for civilian salaries and other supporting costs 
of the Chief of Naval Operations departmental staff. The Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions has primary responsibility for command of the operating forces and is 
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responsible to the Secretary of the Navy for the use of the operating forces includ- 
ing their training, readiness and preparation for war, and plans therefor. He 
also is charged with determining personnel and material requirements of the 
operating forces, including the order in which ships, aircraft, surface craft, weapons 
and facilities will be constructed, maintained, altered, repaired, and overhauled. 

The estimate of $3,728,000 for the fiseal year 1956 represents a net increase of 
$33,000 over the fiscal year 1955 level of operation and is composed of an increase 
of $64,500 in personal services to provide an additional 18 civilian ‘positions and 
13 man-years of civilian employment, which is partly offset by a decrease of 
$31,500 in other operating costs. 


BUDGET ACTIVITY NO. 6B-—DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION, JAG 


This activity supports the departmental office of the Office of the Judge Advo- 
cate General. It includes, as well, in the category of printing and of supplies, 
certain printed forms and publications for the use of the Naval Establishment. 
Funds in the amount of $799,000, an increase of $29,000 over the fiscal year 1955, 
are requested. This increase reflects the implementation of Secretary of Defense 
Directive 5122.4 of July 30, 1954, as directed to the Judge Advocate General by 
Secretary of the Navy Instruction 5730.2 of August 2, 1954, requiring the estab- 
lishment of a Legislative Affairs Activity and Liaison in keeping with the guide- 
line and policies established. It also reflects the proposed adoption of two new 
forms for establishmentwide use in the administration of naval justice, the 
balance of publishing Digest of Opinions and Court Martial Reports. The 
Office of the Judge Advocate General can no longer manage to absorb these costs. 


BUDGET ACTIVITY NO. 6C——-DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION—ONR 


This activity provides for all costs of the departmental administration of the 
Office of Naval Research, including the administration of the contract research 
program and the patents program, the coordination of the Navy’s total research 
and development program, and the general administrative functions such as 
financial management, contract negotiation, and other supporting administrative 
funetions. Funds in the amount of $2,751,000 are requested for this purpose. 


BUDGET ACTIVITY NO. 6D—-DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION—EXOS 

This activity supports the salaries and administrative expenses fcr the imme- 
diate Office of the Secretary (including his civilian executive assistants) and a 
group of staff offices known as the Executive Office of the Secretary. Funds in 
the amount of $8,389,000 are requested in fiscal year 1956 for this project to 
support 1,260.3 man-years of employment. The increase of $28,000 in the 
1956 estimate reflects an increase of $142,000 in personal services and a decrease of 
$114,000 in supporting expenses. 

Mr. SHepparp. For the total activity, the estimate for 1955 is 
$15,487,000. The request for 1956 is $15,667,000. This reflects an 
increase of $180,000. 

Captain Bewicx. Yes. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Mr. SHepparpD. We will now take up item No. 6A, ‘Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations.”” The estimate for 1955 was $3,695,000. 
The estimate for the fiscal year 1956 is $3,728,000. This shows an 
increase of $33,000. Why the increase required in the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations to the extent of $33,000? 

Captain Bewrcx. There are 3 increases and 1 net decrease in this 
activity. 

Mr. WiagGLteswortuH. Do we have a breakdown here? 

Captain Bewrck. I bave an object class breakdown similar to that 
of last year. 

_ A net requirement of $49,500 increase is required for 13 man-years 
in the naval history program. 
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There is a net change of $43,000 this year required for the further. 


ance of the Antarctic program. That $43,000 was reimbursed, or paid | 





PY 
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for by the Secretary of Defense in the fiscal year 1955, so it represents f 


no actual increase of money to the Government in the fiscal year 1956, 


Fifteen thousand dollars is in this program as an increase over 1955 


for the Federal cataloging program. You will find that under objec; 
class 07. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I am looking at it. 

Captain Bewicx. There is a reduction of $74,500 in printing whic, 
we find in object class 06, due to the completion of a project for tly 
Office of Naval Intelligence. 

Now, the net summation of the figures I have quoted is a plus 
$33,000. 


CATALOGING 


Mr. Sueprarp. What about the $15,000. 


Mr. LeMay. This is a navywide program, sir, and we were in- ff 


structed to put $15,000 in there as the Chief of the Naval Operations 
part of this program. I understand it is about a $1,500,000 program 

Mr. SuHerparD. While you might have been instructed to take it 
out of your fund, what cataloging as such is required by the Bureau, 
or the Chief of Naval Operations? 

Mr. LeMay. This is the cataloging of plant equipment in our field 
activities. 

Mr. SHeprarp. What are those activities? 

Mr. LeMay. The Navy’s program, the cataloging of plant equip- 
ment, applies to all field activities under all the bureaus and offices 
including the Chief of Naval Operations. It is a program for catalog- 
ing all plant equipment throughout the shore establishment. It is 
apparently going to cost $1,500,000 and our share of that has been 
estimated to be $15,000. 

At this time we do not have the details of how that is going to work. 

Mr. SHepparp. The only thing you have is the fact that your 
account is going to be charged with that much money? 

Mr. LeMay. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Someone else will provide the details for the justi- 
fication, is that it? 

Mr. LeMay. I assume so. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Who is going to provide the details of the justifica- 
tion? 

Admiral Ciexton. The various naval stations have this equip- 
ment on board, and the managers are going to catalog all this plant 
equipment in the stations. When that is all cataloged for the Navy, 
the Army, and the Air Force, the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
will have a complete catalog of all the industrial equipment whicli 
we have in the Department of Defense. This is an Office of Secretary 
of Defense sponsored program, in order to know the amount of equip- 
ment there is available. 

Mr. Suepparp. And this information is required for someone in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense? 

Admiral CLexton. The Office of the Secretary of Defense made 
the original request in order that the total plant equipment would 
be available to him. However, the Office of Naval Material needs 
that same information within the Navy. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. So, so far as you are concerned, the total cost will 
be the plus figures that have been arbitrarily established in the budget 
for the Navy, the Air Force, and the Army; is that correct? 

Admiral CLexton. The figures came about this way: The Navy 
knows who runs the various plants which we have in the Navy, and a 
survey was made of those plants, and an estimate made as to how many 
people it would take to go around to each one of those plants and 
select the items, such as a lathe, a shaper, a milling machine and 
classify it, catalog it, put a number on it, and a price on it. That 
information would all be pulled together and turned over to the Office 
of Naval Materiel so that they would know what our total plant 
account is worth and what class of material is in it. We would then 
forward that information to the Secretary of Defense so that he would 
know the amount available to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. SHepparD. The sum that pays for the accumulation of the 
information, as I understand your response, is a fund that is justified 
by the respective departments, proportionately speaking—the Navy 
so much, the Army so much, and the Air Force so much? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparD. And when that information is collected, it goes to 
the materiel command in the Navy and from there up to the Office 
of Secretary of Defense? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But each branch of the service is responsible for 
its proportionate cost and the Office of the Secretary of Defense is 
paying no portion of the cost? 

Admiral Ciexton. They will pay no portion that I know of. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is what I mean. 


HISTORY PROGRAM 


Now, you will proceed with the increase that you have not referred 
to as yet, the history program. 

Mr. Lemay. The history program of $49,500 is for 18 civilians, 
positions, or 13 man-years. This is necessary, we feel, to process 
certain accumulated records that are stored around the country, to 
index and cross-index these records and put them in such shape that 
the Navy can benefit by the historical value of the records. Right 
now they are just in file boxes and are of no value and they are in such 
shape that we cannot use them. 

Mr. SHepprarp. What particular type of history are you referring to? 

Mr. Lemay. This is World War II history and World War I. 

Mr. SHepparp. What kind of history? 

Mr. Lemay. Operational. 

Admiral Bruton. Also Korea. 

Mr. SHepparp. While you entitle it “historical,’’ undoubtedly it 
has, I presume, a certain value because you will be able to review 
operations of the past and evaluate them against contemplated opera- 
tions in the future? Would that be a reasonable assumption? 

Admiral Bruton. That is correct. 

Mr. LeMay. The Navy stands to gain from our past operational 
experience. 

pac! SHEPPARD. That takes care of the increase to which you have 
referred. 
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Mr. WiccLeswortH. Where are these documents? 

Mr. LeMay. They are in various warehouses where the Navy has 
stored documents. Offhand I do not know the locations. I under- 
stand they are around the country. 

Mr. Wice.teswortH. You do not know what the documents are? 
You are just going to make a general examination of files to see what, 
if anything, is of interest in them? 

Admiral Bruron. I can address myself to that. A great many of 
these documents are stored out here in a warehouse in Clarendon. 
These are principally World War II records which have been placed 
in the building. Up to date we have not been able to catalog them 
or index them or arrange them properly so that writers and researchers 
and historians can get the greatest benefit from them. 

There is a great demand at the present time from writers and 
historians, as well as our naval people, to get access to these records 
so that we can learn lessons from the past. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Do you have in mind spec ific documents that 
you want, or is this an overall research program? 

Admiral Bruton. We have a great many of these World War I] 
records, for example, and some recent records of Korea that have 
been assembled, you might say in one location. Those records in 
particular we are interested in. Of course, we have a program of 
trying to interest historians and educators and naval officers to do 
research and historical work in this field. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. This is a brandnew project as far as your 
office is concerned? 

Admiral Bruton. No. It is a continuing project. The Secretary 
of the Navy and Admiral Carney are very much interested in trying 
to increase in a modest way the scope of this program. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. How much money did you have for it this 
year? 

Mr. LeMay. For 1955 we operated at the 1954 level. 

Mr. Wicc.esworra. What was that? 

Mr. LeMay. I do not have the breakdown for the historical 
division. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. My question is, how much money, and also 
how much personnel was devoted to this work, if any, in the fiscal 
vear 1955? 

Mr. LeMay. We do not have the people on this vear. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. So there was no work done in 1955? 

Mr. LeMay. Not on these particular records. 

Admiral Bruton. This is a new project. 

Mr. WiacGieswortH. That is what I asked in the first place, and 
I understood you to say that it is a continuing project. 

Admiral Bruron. Our historical program is a continuing project. 
We have a small section in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 
now, about 12 or 15 military people, plus some civilians, who are 
engaged in this work. This increase we are requesting here is ap 
augmentation of that program to work on these records. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. In other words, you want to go from 12 to 
15 people to 30 to 33 people? 

Mr. LeMay. There is an increase of 18 positions and 13 man-years. 
In other words, we are asking for money for 13 man-years. 
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Mr. WiaGieswortn. Certainly as far as World War I is concerned, 
the work must be largely completed by this time. 

Admiral Bruton. It has been. The great bulk of these records are 
World War II records, and one of the matters involved is declassifica- 
tion. A great many are classified. They have to be studied and re- 
viewed to eliminate the necessary classified material so they can be 
made available to writers and that is a tremendous job. Principally, 
it is World War II and Korea records. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The committee will stand adjourned until 1:15 this 
afternoon, 

Orrice or JupGe Advocate GENERAL 


Mr. SeeprparpD. We are taking up further sections of budget activity 
No. 6, “Departmental administration.’”’ We have with us Admiral 
Nunn. You have a statement, I presume, you wish to present to the 
committee at this time? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You may present your statement and we will not 
interrupt you until you have completed it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Nunn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
| appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you at this time. 

Last year we reported to your subcommittee that the volume of 
business confronting the Office of the Judge Advocate General was 
remaining steadily high; that 1954 volume was approximating 1953 
volume at a level of 20 percent above the volume of 1951. 

At this time, our workload figures indicate that the fiscal year 1954 
volume of business did in fact exceed 1953’s experience. Our 1955 
firures, to date, reflect a small tendency for the workload to drop. 
The total, based on the experience of the first 6 months, should be less 
than 1954’s volume, but still higher than 1953. This workload gives 
every indication of being sustained even though the size of the service 
has been reduced. Those areas of the work which bear a more direct 
relationship to the size of the Navy’s uniformed strength are showing 
the results of reductions. Court-martial cases reviewed in the Office 
of the Judge Advocate General reached a peak of almost 10,000 in 
1954. The total should approximate only 8,000 in 1955 and 1956. 
The number of claims being paid is not dropping, even though dollar 
expenditures are running behind prior year averages, due to the fact 
that no large size claims have been re ported. Investigations, physical 
evaluation boards, and actions in civil process are still tending to 
increase. If they continue at the same rate of increase as at present, 
they should bring total volume back up to 1954 experience. 

The requested increase of $29,000 in our estimates for the fiscal 
vear 1956 is based on two specific items, one of which is necessitated 
by the augmentation of our responsibility in our Legislative Division; 
and the other of which is based on our view that savings can be 
effected at the court-martial level in clerical manpower and in materials 
by the adoption and use of two preprinted forms for verbatim and 
summarized rec ording of trials of court martial. 

That completes my statement. Thank you. 
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Mr. SHepparD. Tell us what you consider is the necessity for the 
increase as you have referred to it in the last paragraph of your state- 
ment. 

INCREASE FOR LEGISLATIVE LIAISON FUNCTION 


Admiral Nunn. Recently the Secretary of Defense has prescribed 
certain procedures which we must follow in conducting our relations 
with the Congress. There have been consolidiations of functions and 
additional meetings to attend and more correspondence with Members 
of Congress is funneled into my office and into the centralized offices 
elsewhere, so that it will require approximatley six more clerical 
persons to do that work. 

That takes care of the increase in personnel. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. Your estimate for 1955 was $770,000 and, in 1956, 
it is $799,000, reflecting a difference of $29,000 that you have referred 
to in your statement. You have just told us that a portion of the 
$29,000, if not all, was attributable to the fact you require additional 
personnel, to wit, 6; is that correct? 

Admiral Nunn. That is correct. 

Mr. SueprparD. Does the personnel requirement consume all of 
the $29,000? 

Admiral Nunn. A portion; $18,000. 

Mr. SuepparD. Where is the rest? 


INCREASE FOR PURCHASE OF FORMS 


Admiral Nunn. The rest occurs in the purchase of forms for record- 
ing and reporting court-martial proceedings. The Department of 
Defense has prescribed two forms which may be used in court-martial 
practice and it is optional as to whether the Services use those forms 
ornot. In the past we have not used them in the Navy. The Army 
and Air Force have. I propose now to use those forms for the reason 
that they will save money and time in the field. It will cost me a little 
more money to provide those forms to the field and, if I prescribe the 
use of the forms, I must buy and distribute them. That accounts for 
the remainder of the increase. 

Mr. SHepparp. That accounts for the $11,000. 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Admiral, what is the average length of time that 
elapses between the time a man is confined in the brig and the time he 
is brought to trial? 

Admiral Nunn. The average time for that is 23.7 days at the 
present time. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that longer or less time than it was 20 years ago’? 

Admiral Nunn. That is the lowest time we have achieved under 
the Uniform Code. It is more time than we had before the advent 
of the Uniform Code. 

Mr. Anprews. To what do you attribute the unusual delay? 

Admiral Nunn. The unusual increased delay has been due to the 
necessity for pretrial procedures prescribed by the code. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Is it due to a lack of manpower in your office or 
the offices of the Judge Advocates? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir. 
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INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH. How many people do you have m your 
office now? 

Admiral Nunn. I have 265 persons. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Civilians? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. I have 132 civilians, 14 of whom are 
lawyers. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. And how many military? 

Admiral Nunn. I have 133 military persons—130 officers and 3 
enlisted persons—Waves. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. And you propose to increase that-——— 

Admiral Nunn. By six. 

Mr. Wige@LeswortH. You propose to increase those 132 civilians 
to 138? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeteswortuH. The six being in a clerical status? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiee.esworts. For answering congressional mail? 

Admiral Nunn. Largely that, and other activities having to do with 
congressional relations—making reports, answering mail, and so forth. 

Mr. WieGteswortu. How many people do you have deing. that 
now? 

Admiral Nunn. I have 14 officers and 12 civilians. 

Mr. WieeiteswortH. You think the printing of new forms will 
result in substantial savings at the court-martial level? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir; I am sure it will. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. Is that saving reflected in your request for 
1956 which is now before us? 

Admiral Nunn. I doubt that it is. I doubt if it can be gaged 
accurately enough to be reflected in a budget. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. WiaeieswortuH. I see you have a workload table in the 


justifications at page 72 for the fiscal vears 1951 to 1956, inclusive. 


You apparently assume that the workload in each category for 1956 
will be identical with that which is estimated for 1955. 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. They are both estimates, naturally; Mr. 
Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Giving an overall total of 52,340 units in 
both years, as compared with 54,381 in fiscal 1954. 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. I have taken a reading of the first 6 
months of fiscal 1955 and I have a total of 27,402 items for the first 
6 months. If that tempo is maintained for the second 6 months, it 
will give me a total item in the 1955 column of 54,804. That, of 
course, is an estimate. 

Mr. WiceLteswortnu. But you are asking for $799,000 as compared 
with $754,000 in fiscal 1954, are you not? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir; that is right, due to the increased person- 
nel of six and to the printing of these forms. 

Mr, WiGGLeswortH. Which you estimate at $11,000? 

Admiral Nunn. $11,000 for the forms and $18,000 for the personnel. 

Mr. WieGLesworiH. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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OBLIGAIIONS BY OBJECTS 


Mr. OstertaGc. I have one question and that relates to whether 
the justification carries with it a table of obligations by objects. | fail 
to find it in the justification before me; vet “I believe it is customary 
for the Office of the Judge Advocate to present a table of obligations 
by objects; that is, personal services, travel, communication, and the 
like. 

Admiral Nunn. I have a table here. 

Mr. SuepparpD. We will place it in the record at this point. 

(The table above referred to is as follows: ) 

ADVOCATE GENERAL 


OFFICE OF THE JUDGE 


Object class breakdown 


| | 
Estimate, Estimat 


Object class activity 1955 1956 . 


Actual, 1954 





01 Personal services_- $560, 861.00 | $561, 000. 00 $579, 000. 0 
02 Travel i 13, 976. 00 14, 000. 00 14, 000. 0 
04 C ommunications_ 15, 850. 00 | 15, 000. 00 | 15, 000. 0 
06 Printing ----- 45,760.00 | 70,000. 00 | 77, 000. 00 
07 Maintenance and operations | 5, 582. 00 | 3, 000. 00 | 3, 000, 0 
08 Supplies_._.......--- vasbdak phase 106, 711.00 | 100, 000. 00 | 104, 000. Of 
09 Equipment.--........--- s 2, 110. 00 4, 000. 00 4, 000). OF 
BD Nee a ch xcnandacdmacane 3, 348. 00 3, 000. 00 | 3, 000. 0 

Total 754, 198. 00 770, 000. 00 | 799, 000. 0 
Minus reimbursement 194. 00 = 


wei... ... 


754, 004. 00 | 


Mr. OstertaG. Does the table you have just produced differ from 
the table on page 73 of the justifications? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir; it is more detailed. 

INCREASE FOR PURCHASE OF FORMS 

Mr. OstertTaG. Admiral, I understood you, in response to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Sheppard, to state that a substantial part of the increase 
is due to the new forms you are going to inaugurate in the handling of 
court-martial cases? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. $11,000 of increase is due to our adoption 
of the two new forms. They have been in existence for several years, 
but we have not used them until now. Their use is optional. 

I feel quite sure we will effect a saving both in money and time if we 
adopt the forms. The Army and Air Force have had an extremely 
favorable experience with them, and I want to put them into use now. 
If I prescribe their use, I must pay for them, and that accounts for 
the $11,000 increase. 

Mr. OstrertacG. $11,000 will buy a lot of forms. 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. How many? 

Admiral Nunn. That is a year’s supply. 

Mr. OstertaG. These are forms in connection with court-martial 
cases? 

Admiral Nunn. 


Yes, sir. Here are samples of them [producing]. 
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WORKLOAD 


Mr. OstertaG. There are 10,000 cases a year, approximately; is 
that correct? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir; there are more cases than that. The 
10,000 cases to which you refer are those which come before boards 
. review. These forms are used mostly for inferior courts, of which 

e have, in the Navy, somewhere around 85,000 per year. 

"Wn OsterTac. The 10,000 cases referred to in your statement are 
the court-martial cases which are reviewed? 

Admiral Nunn. In my office. Those are the cases which extend 
to punitive discharge, or to imprisonment for 6 months or more. 

Mr. OsrertaG. The cases of all kinds and descriptions that come 
within the jurisdiction of the Judge Advocate are estimated to be 
approximately 52,000 during the next year; is that correct? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir; there are more than: that. We have gone 
as high as 87,000 and have gone as low as 80,000. 

\MIr. Osrertac. I refer to your workload on page 72 of the justifi- 

cations and for fiscal 1956, which totals 52,340. 

Admiral Nunn. Those are not only general couris-martial, but 
we have listed there the general courts-martial and the special courts 
which result in bad-conduct discharges. We have listed those as 
8,000. Then we have 6,000 general and tort claims, not court- 
martial claims, but claims which result in civil suits. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. What cases and claims and problems do you have 
over and above the 52,340 estimated for 1956? 

Admiral Nunn. We have all of the claims against the Navy result- 
ing from automobile accidents, for example; we have all of the claims 
resulting from admiralty matters such as shipwrecks. 

Mr. OsrerTac. Would “civil process actions’? cover automobile 
accidents? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir; civil process actions are ones where we are 
in collaboration with the Department of Justice in the trial of suits 
in civil courts. You will recall the Fallbrook case we talked so much 
about last year. That was one of those. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Then your complete workload is not described in 
this total on page 72 of the justifications? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. The first item is the courts-martial; the 
next item is the claims; the next item is the admiralty business; the 
next item is investigations that we pursue, and the next is civil process 
actions. Then we have physical disability retirement matters before 
physical disability boards. 

Mr. Ostrertage. They total 52,340? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. That is the extent of your workload for 19 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Ostertac. That is the point I was trying to make and I 
understood you to say that was not a complete list of the cases you 
had within your jurisdiction. 

Admiral Nunn. I understand you now, sir. The other matters are 
courts-martial which are tried in the field and do not come to me at 
all. They are handled by my people in the field, but are not reviewed 
in my office. This table represents the work of the Judge Advocate 
in Washington; the other cases are handled in the field. 
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Mr. OsrertaG. But it is under the jurisdiction of the Judge 
Advocate; is it not? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Where i is that workload reflected in the budget? 

Admiral Nunn. That is done in the naval districts and in the 
fleet by military personnel and others. It is appropriated for in the 
budget for the entire Naval establishment. 

Mr. ANprEws. Those 8,000 general court-martial cases shown in 
the chart are appeal cases; are they not? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir; those are the ones that require review by 
a board. of review. 

Mr. ANprEws. How many general courts-martial cases would you 
say you had in all naval operations? 

Admiral Nunn. Approximately 7,200 right now. 

Mr. Anprews. Most of them are ‘appealed, are they not? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much for your appearance and the presentation you have made. 

Admiral Nunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Orrice oF NAvAL RESEARCH 


Mr. SuHeprarp. We will pick up the next item, project “6C, Office 
of Naval Research.” 

Admiral Furth has presented a statement which I presume you have 
before you? 

Captain Coates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The committee has heard considerable testimony 
heretofore on research and development; so at this point we will insert 
the statement of Admiral Furth in the record and pick up our exam- 
ination. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL RESEARCH, REAR Apo. F. R. Furtru, USN, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, HousE oF REPRESENTATIVES, IN CONNECTION WiTH APPROPRIATION 
ESTIMATES OF THE OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH FOR FiscaL YEAR 1956 UNDER 
THE APPROPRIATION “SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS, NAvy”’ 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during my appearance before 
you on “Research and development, Navy,’’ I mentioned two other Navywide 
functions for which I am responsible. These functions, related to research and 
development work but financed under this appropriation, are the administration 
of patent matters, and the installation and maintenance of training equipment 
for the training agencies of the Navy. In addition, costs of the departmental 
administration of the Office of Naval Research are also financed under this 
appropriation. 

Two major changes in the mission and responsibilities of the Office of Naval 
Research have become effective during the fiscal year 1955. Public Law 458, 83d 
Congress, 2d session, c. 432 (June 30, 1954) consolidated all research and develop- 
ment funds of the Navy into a single continuing appropriation entitled ‘Research 

and Development, Navy.” The Office of Naval Research has been assigned 
responsibility for the administration of this appropriation, including preparation 
of the budget and maintenance of the necessary control records. Formerly, these 
funds were included in nine separate appropriations and budgets managed by the 
bureaus of the Navy and the Marine Corps. The second major change was that 
which resulted by the approval of a recommendation of the Committee on Organi- 
zation of the Department of the Navy to assign to the Office of Naval Research 
the responsibility for the technical coordination of the Navy’s overall applied 
research and development program. 
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It is difficult to determine the exact magnitude of these additional responsibilities 
for the purposes of estimating staff requirements and the resulting costs. The 
appropriation to be administered and accounted for has, however, increased 
some 700 percent. The number of major organizations involved in such admin- 
istration has increased from 1 to 9. The dollar area of coordination has increased 
about 5 times; i. e., from approximately 20 percent of the total program to 100 
percent. In terms of difficulty and complexity, the area of coordination has 
broadened from comparatively simple fields of basic and applied research, to 
include the highly complex areas of weapons and warfare systems development. 

The Office of Naval Research proposes to discharge its new responsibilities 
both through the use of its present staff and by an addition of approximately 34 
additional personnel. The additional personnel required include 16 scientific and 
technical personnel, 8 stenographic and clerical personnel, and 10 fiseal and budget 
personnel. It is estimated that all of these positions will be filled by the end 
of fiseal year 1955. The increase of $90,000 requested for the fiscal year 1956 is 
required to finance this increase in staff. 

The primary objective of the Navy Patent Program is to minimize or, where 
appropriate, avoid entirely any payment for the use of a patented invention. 
This is accomplished: 

(a) through the filing of patent applications and the obtaining of patents for 
the Government on inventions by the Navy military and civilian personnel; 

(b) through the investigation of claims against the Navy for the unlicensed use 
of patented inventions and the settlement of those claims that are found to be 
meritorious; and 

(c) through savings that are realized by investigation of royalty payments 
incidental to procurement. 

Substantial dollar savings to the United States Government have resulted from 
the administration of the Navy patent program by the Office of Naval Research. 
Such savings are realized principally from the filing of patent applications, the 
investigation and adjustment of royalties, and the settlement of infringement 
claims. 

The greatest dollar savings, resulting from the filing of patent applications, 
accrue daily on items procured by the Navy on which the Government holds 
patent rights or royalty-free licenses. In about 98 percent of the applications 
filed by the Navy the patent rights of the Government are not challenged and 
hence no records of the savings are available. In the remaining 2 percent of the 
patent applications filed by the Navy, however, the patent rights of the Govern- 
ment are challenged, and in certain cases actual dollar savings can be determined. 

In the fiscal year 1954 such known savings amounted to $1 million from the 
filing of patent applications. (In two other cases under consideration potential 
savings of $5 million may be realized.) An additional $2 million was realized 
from the investigation and adjustment of royalty payments and the sett'ement 
of infringement claims. The total! known savings for the period amounted to 
$3 million. These savings, which represent only a part of the tota's rea'ized, 
would support the entire Navy patent program for several years. The estimates 
anticipated that this program will be conducted in fiscal year 1956 at the same 
level as fiscal year 1955. 

The other Navywide functior financed under this appropriation provides for the 
installation, maintenance, modification, and improvement of training devices 
and aids, and for the stocking and distribution of spare parts and training equip- 
ment for the Department of the Navy. 

Basically, the level of operation of this program is governed by the number of 
personnel to be trained, the number and complexity of the tvpes of training devices 
required, the degree of proficiency desired, and the time available for such training. 
The above factors are converted by the Navy training agencies into overall 
training plans which include, among many important items, the development, 
procurement, and operation of training equipment. Specifically, the major 
factors establishing the level of operation of this program are the delivery schedules 
of new training equipment, the anticipated rate of usage, and location of such 
equipment. 

The increases of $723,000 is necessary to provide day-to-day, on-the-spot, field 
engineering services and training assistance in support of training equipment 
installations, specialized maintenance and servicing, and utilization, as directed 
by the Special Devices Center’s mission and functions. The providing of sue! 
sorely needed field support functions helps assure the acceptance and effective 
utilization of training equipment under the cognizance of the Center by the train- 
ing commands, training activities, and the operating forces. 
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Mr. SHepparpb. This budget activity reflects an estimate for 1955 
of $2,661,000 and, for fiscal 1956, $2,751,000. This reflects an in- 
crease of $90,000. 

Proceed, please, and make the presentation as to the necessity for 
the increase, and so forth. 


NET INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Captain Coates. That increase is accounted for by a plus and a 
minus. The plus is $100,000 to cover the pay throughout fiscal 1956 
of the additional 34 people for the scientific coordination and for the 
fiscal work of coordinating the budget. 

Then there is a minus figure of $10,000 for office equipment and 
supplies. Because we have bought in fiscal 1955 the additional equip- 
ment and supplies needed for those additional people, we do not have 
to buy it in fiscal 1956. That makes a net increase of $90,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. Out of the $100,000, how much is for coordination 
work and how much for the other purposes? 

Captain Coates. In terms of people, there are 16 scientific people 
and 8 stenographic and clerical. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the salaries of the 16? 

Mr. Epwarps. The average would be around $5,800 for both the 
scientific and clerical personnel in the departmental service. 

Mr. SHepparp. What would be the total? 

Mr. Epwarps. At that average the total of the 16 would be about 
$93,000. 

Mr. SHepprarp. What is the balance of $7,000? 

Captain Coatrs. There are 8 clerical and 10 budget and fiscal in 
addition to the 16 scientific positions just mentioned. 

Mr. Epwarps. The $93,000 was a quick computation, just using an 
average salary of $5,800. However, these 16 individuals are in the 
higher salaried scientific field, and are partially offset by the clerical 
and stenographic people needed to support them. I do not believe 
that the average of $5,800 would hold for the 16 scientific positions 
separately. 

I can give you the exact salaries of those 16 people as we see them 
at this moment for the record, if you would like. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you will. Segregate the cost of the coordination 
work and the cost of the fiscal work, taking the one versus the other. 
Do that in total, and also as to the increase. 

Mr. Epwarps. We will supply that for the record. 

(The following tables were submitted for the record :) 





Pi 
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Personnel required for thé additional functions of coordination of research and 
development and fiscal administration, Office of Naval Research 


—_—_— — ree. OOO 


Coordination of research and development: 
Development Coordinator 
Deputy Development Coordinator. --~--........--.-- sa Rte 
Assistant Development Coordinator -_____.........------- 
Physical Science Administrator 


1D qwecccscocacecesesdéqesed¥ncccceo=- 


CN Bets bictg tntaitin cbupryae thaw dh bette = base 
Electronic stierrtist. -............-...-..- ; 

Metallurgist P 

Engineer - 7 

Special Assistant 

Administrative officer 


Clerks and stenographers 
Subtotal 


Fiscal administration: 





| Number 


me he ee Ree Oe 


Grade | Salary 


} 
’ 


$13, 500 


12, 


159, 580 
25, 400 


Total cost of coordination of development and fiscal administration, Office of Naval 


Research 





Fiseal year 1955 


Posi- Man- 
tions | years 


Posi- | Man- 


| tions | years Amount 


Fiscal year 1956 


Increase, fiscal year 
1956 over fiscal year 
1955 


es 
\si- | Man- 

Prat Man- 4 mount 
ions 


Amount years 





Coordination and development: 
Exist ng operations 
Addit*‘ional scientific person- | 


ne 
Additional clerks and stenog- | 


100, 000 


Fiscal administration: 
Existing operations_-.-.....-.- 
Additional functions 





149, 000 | 
29, 000 


, 000 | 16 | $160, 000 | 


25, 000 


185, 000 |..---- 


149, 000 | 
44, 000 





Subtotal ss | i7a000 - 
Total requested: ey 
29 149, 000 
21 | ! 129, 000 


29 


34 34 


50 | 278,000 | 63 63 


193, 000 


149, 000 ? 
229, 000 13 


~~ 100, 000 


378, 000 100, 000 


1 Additional costs for fiscal year 1955 absorbed within total appropriation ‘“‘Research and development, 


Navy,” fiscal year 1955. 


59136—55 
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Mr. Suepparp. You are asking for 10 people in the fiscal division 
_ I interpret your presentation. What are you going to do with 
them! 

Mr. Epwarps. Last year when this committee combined the nine 
annual appropriations of the Navy, or the research and development 
portions of those appropriations, into a single appropriation, the 
Office of Naval Research was given the responsibility for administering 
that appropriation. In order to administer under the present laws 
and regulations we must establish control. In the past we had such 
control over only one segment of the Navy’s research and develop- 
ment program, the Office of Naval Research. In other words, we 
had one series of ledgers and journals to take care of. However, 
beginning with fiscal year 1955, we now have nine sets of ledgers to 
maintain for research and development at the control level. In 
addition, we now have responsibility of taking the nine separate pro- 
gram manager’s research and development budgets and coordinating 
them into a single research and development budget such as was 
presented to you just a few days ago. 

In addition to that, the Fiscal Division of the Office of Naval 
Research assumed responsibility for the collection of research and 
development, financial and statistical information. There are certain 
types of financial information which those responsible for coordination 
would like to have in order to carry out their responsibility. It will 
be the Fiscal Division’s responsibility to gather this information and 
provide the coordination people with it. 

Mr. SuepparD. How much is in here for those 10 people? 

Mr. Epwarps. About $44,000. I do not have the computation 
broken down between 1955 and 1956, and between fiscal and coordina- 
tion. I can provide the exact figures for the record. 

Mr. SHepparp. If you will, for 1955 and 1956. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is given in the preceding table.) 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, this is another instance, Admiral 
Clexton, where this shift in the budget is really costing us more money, 
according to the discussion we have just heard? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct, in personal services. The basic 
idea was that we would get more research and development by having 
it better coordinated. That should come in the years to come. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Optimism is a very splendid attribute in an indi- 
viduai’s life. 

AVERAGE SALARIES 


Mr. AnpreEws. You want 16 scientific and technical personnel. Do 
you know what the average salary of those people will be? 

Mr. Epwarps. It will be approximately $10,000. 

Mr. SHepparD. Will you put a list of those in the record. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is given in the preceding table.) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COSTS 


Mr. WiccGLeswortn. I understand this increase of $90,000 is an 
item which is, of course, included in the total picture for ‘Research 
and development, Navy,” but which was not included in the previous 
item we considered; is that correct? 
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Mr. Epwarps. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. When the other item was before us, it was 
stated that there were certain additional items that should be included 
in the overall cost for research and development and that we would 
find them when we came to the consideration of servicewide operations? 

Captain Coatss. Yes, sir. In 1955 this operation was funded 
under the research and development appropriation. In 1956, however, 
this function is taken out of the “Research and development”’ appro- 
priation and put into ‘“Servicewide operations, Navy.’’ It is strictly 
comparable; so where we show 1955, that is comparable to the 1956 
figure under S. W. O. N. 

Mr. WicGLEswortu. It is an increase of $90,000. 

Captain Coatrs. Over the comparable figure, but it was not in 
S. W. O. N. in 1955. 


BUDGET FOR COORDINATION OF DEVELOPMENT AND FOR FISCAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WigeLeswortx. How much is included in the request before 
us for, (a) fiscal work in fiscal 1956 and (6) coordination and develop- 
ment work in fiscal 1956? 

Captain Coatss. Of the total, or of the increase? 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Of the total. 

Mr. Epwarps. We do not have that with us, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WieeLEswortH. I wish you would supply the information for 
the record. 

Mr. Epwarps. We will supply that for the record. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. The number of personnel as well as the 
dollars. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Total cost of coordination of development and fiscal administration, Office of Naval 
Research 


Fiscal year 1956 


| Man-years Amount 


Coordination of development 3 24 $185, 000 
Fiscal administration_.-........--- 5 alan ale gy aS eicaraaer nal skip eis eaca cela iaienedeiae 39 193, 000 


PATENTS, TRAINING DEVICES, AND AIDS 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. In the opening statement, which I under- 
stand is included in the record, you refer to the patent program and 
also to training devices and aids apparently are new navywide func- 
tions for which you are now responsible; is that correct? 

Captain Coatss. No, sir; they are not new functions, but they are 
newly in servicewide operations, Navy, in fiscal 1956. They are the 
identical functions that were performed under the research and 
development appropriation. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. The funds for these two activities are not in 
this particular request before us? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir, they are not. 
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Mr. WiaGLeswortH. They come in under a different project? 
Mr. Epwarpbs. They come in under field services. 
Mr. WieeLeswortnH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


FUNCTIONS AND PERSONNEL OF THE OFFICE 


Mr. OsrertaG. Captain, is this budget request of $2,751,000 the 
correct amount for the Office of Naval Research? 

Captain Coatus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertaa. And that is primarily to cover expenses of personal 
service? 

Captain Coatss. Yes, sir. This is the operation of our Office, 

Mr. Ostrertaa. Does this personal service include scientists, or is 
this more or less coordination of general activities in the adminis- 
tration of research and development in the Navy? 

Captain Coatrs. This pays for all of our people in our Office, in- 
cluding scientists, fiscal people, clerical people, and office supplies 
and equipment. Just like any other departmental operation, it is 
for our administrative work, including in our case the scientific 
research and development. 

Mr. OsrrertaGc. But you have research for the several bureaus 
covered under ‘‘Research and development, Navy.’ I assume that 
scientists render service under such activities. . 

Captain Coates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. What do your scientists do that the other scientists 
do not do? 

Captain Coates. We have two functions in science. One is through 
contracts with universities, nonprofit institutions and commercial con- 
cerns and Government laboratories, to engage in scientific research 
and development. 

Mr. Ostrertac. You mean it takes a scientist to negotiate these 
research agreements and authorize this work? 

Captain Coatrs. Not to negotiate the contracts; no, sir; but to 
decide what is to be done and to talk to the people who are to do it. 

Mr. OstertTAG. Do you mean a person would have to be a scientist 
in order to understand what is desired and hoped to achieve? 

Captain Coartss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. But your Office of Naval Research is primarily one 
of coordination of the Navy’s research; is that correct? 

Captain Coatrs. No, sir. Our primary function is the conduct of 
of. naval research. We have another Soutien of coordination of 
naval research and development. We do most of the basic research 
that the Navy does. We coordinate the rest and we coordinate all 
development. And I would like to define development as the design 
and construction of prototypes of end items, such as weapons and 
equipment. ‘That we do not do, but we coordinate that. 

Mr. OsrertaG. That function is in addition to the patent activities? 

Captain Coats. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertaa. I understand you are going to place in the record 
a breakdown of the various activities of your Bureau and the number 
of people and the cost? 

Captain Coatrs. That is correct; yes, sir. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Analysis of personal services, departmental administration, Office of Naval Research 


Increase, fiscal year 
Fiscal year 1955 Fiseal year 1956 1956 over 
fiseal year 1955 


Posi-| Man- Net Posi- | Man- Net Posi- | Man-| Net 


| 
tions years | cost tions | years cost tions | years | 





—_—— 


General administration (plan- | 

ning) 8| $| $47,000} 8| 8| $47,000 
Contract research program 172 | 170 |1, 098, 000 172 | 170 |1,098, 000 
Coordination of development ---- | 14] 100,000 24 | 24) 185,000 
Patents program 72} 71} 407,000 72 71 407, 000 
Fiseal administration 39 36 | 178,000 39 39 
Other administration 109 106 | 520,000 109 | 106 


Total 01 Personal services.| 424 | 405 |2, 350,000 | 424 | 418 |2, 450, 000 | 
| | | | 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WieeLteswortH. Could we have an obligation figure? 

Mr. Epwarps. The obligations as of January 31 were $1,488,000, 
or 55.9 percent of the amount available. 

Captain Coarrs, And that is not in this appropriation, which does 
not exist for us in the current fiscal year. This is a comparable 
obligation. 

Mr. Osterraa. Will there be any unexpended, unobligated amounts 
as of the end of this fiscal year? 

Mr. Epwarps. Not out of this project; no, sir. 


RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


Mr. Ostrertac. In connection with this problem of radioactive 
fallout, I assume the Navy is doing considerable work and research 
in this field. Would that come within the jurisdiction of the Office 
of Naval Operations, or would you be the coordinating agency in 
this field? 

Captain Coatrrs. The Chief of Naval Operations sets the require- 
ments for what the Navy needs, generally in broad terms. We per- 
form studies which may lead to a system of requirements or guide the 
Chief of Naval Operations in setting requirements, and we are respon- 
sible for conducting or coordinating the work under those operational 
requirements. 

Admiral CLexton. When we were justifying ‘Ships and facilities,” 
we had a picture that showed the method used to eliminate the fallout 
on ships, a very rapid method of highly concentrated water and spray 
of all types. 

Mr. SuepparpD. That has already been demonstrated to the com- 
mittee, but the gentleman [Mr, Wigglesworth] was asking as [ under- 
stand, what was his particular place in the picture relative to the study 
that was going on. 

Captain Coatrres. We are both conducting research in combating 
radioactive fallout and we are, of course, coordinating all develop- 
ments of which this is one; the method to wash down and to counter 
the effects. 
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Mr. SuHepparp. I assume the Civil Defense Administration, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and others are carrying on studies, too, 
dealing with atomic radioactive fallout? 

Captain Coarss. Yes, sir; that is true. 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES ON RESEARCH MATTERS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. How does the military defense and the Navy co- 
ordinate with other Government agencies in such matters? Is there 
any way you can get the benefit of their developments and they can 
obtain the benefits of yours? 

Captain Coarzs. Yes, sir. Not only that, but we work very closely 
in’this case with the Atomic Energy Commission, and we have joint 
projects with them. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. There is a constant liaison by and between the 
operating forces in that field of function, is there not? 

Captain Coatss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Regarding the new coordinating responsibility 
you referred to and for which you want 24 more people, would you 
have engaged in that procedure even though you did not have the 
consolidated type research and development fund? 

Captain Coatrs. Yes, sir; we would have. The Secretary of the 
Navy has directed us to do it. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your ap- 
pearance and the responses you have given. 


EX&EcUTIVE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. SHeprarbD. We will now take up item 6D, “Executive Office of 
the Secretary.”’ 

Mr. Dillon, I see you have a statement to present. I am wondering 
whether or not there is anything in your statement that would justify 
your peacing it, as compared to picking up the item and justifying the 
item ! 

Mr. Ditton. I do not believe there is. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Then we will insert it in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT BY JOHN H. DILLON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE Navy 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am here to present the budget 
memerreanants for the immediate and the executive offices of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Since my appearance before this committe a year ago, secretarial responsibility 
has been realined with the assistance of a Committee on Organization of the 
Department of the Navy, created by the Secretary of the Navy in October 1953. 

ne of the recommendations of the Committee, which was implemented when 
the required legislation was enacted in the present fiscal year, was the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Secretary for Financial Management and an Assistant 
Secretary for Personnel and Reserve Forces. With the addition of these two 
Secretaries, the programs for the policy, management, and control of (a) functions 
of budgeting, accounting, progress and statistical reporting, and internal auditing 
throughout the Department, and (b) functions relating to civilian and military 
personnel as well as Reserve forces have been made their responsibilities. Last 
year’s estimate did not reflect the reorganization. The estimate before you today 
includes the current alinement of functions for the first time. 
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The financial requirements for 1956 are presented under the budget programs 
(1) “Departmental administration—EXOS (Executive Office of the Secretary) ,” 
(2) “Printing equipment,” (3) ‘Field services’ (Nos. 8A through 8F in the jus- 
tification of estimates), and (4) ‘Contingencies of the Navy’’ (Nos. 9A and 
9B in the justification of estimates). 

“Departmental administration—EXOS”’ represents the budget requirements 
for a group of offices which report directly to either the Secretary or one of his 
executive assistants, who are the Under Secretary, the four Assistant Secretaries, 
and myself. Each of these offices has a basic task to perform which contributes 
to the overall management of the Navy. They are offices which the Secretary 
normally uses to assist him on a day-to-day basis. Included are Office of Naval 
Material, Office of the Comptroller of the Navy, Office of Industrial Relations, 
the Administrative Office, and Office of Information, just to mention a few. 

“Departmental administration—EXOS,” project 6D, shows a very slight 
increase over 1955. Details supporting the request of $8,389,000 are set forth on 
pages 78-90. This estimate provides for 1,311 positions, or 1,260.3 man- 
years. The major increases over fiscal year 1955 are in the Secretary’s Office, 
an increase of $38,000 which provides for support of the offices of the two new 
Assistant Secretaries for the full year in 1956, as against partial support in 1955, 
and the Office of the Comptroller of the Navy with an increase of $26,000 to give 
staff assistance to an expanded field audit program which is included under the 
budget program ‘‘Field services.” 

Details to support the request of $300,000 for printing equipment will be 
found on pages 91-95 of the budget document. The increase of $200,000 
will enable the Navy to replace worn and obsolete equipment of the Defense 
Printing Service, Washington, and Navy Printing Service, Field. 

“Field services,’’ on pages 96-117, includes ‘‘Records administration,” ‘Area 
wage and classification,” ‘‘Fleet Hometown News Center,” “Navy audit and 
cost inspection services,’”’ and ‘“‘Penalty mail.’’ The total estimate of $8,466,000 
will support 1,508 positions, or 1,431 man-years. Increases are in the records 
administration and Navy audit programs. The net increase of $126,000 in records 
administration is a one-time requirement and is due to the transfer of records and 
equipment from the center now located in Garden City, N. Y., to a new center 
located in St. Louis, Mo. The increase of $382,000 for the Navy Audit Offices 
will permit the continuation of a gradual buildup in this area. 

The budget program ‘‘Contingencies of the Navy’ appears on pages 125-127. 
The total estimate for projects 9A and 9B is $318,000. An increase of $70,000 
is requested in project 9B, and is due to the increased demand for maintaining 
the United States prestige abroad, and for official representation incidental to 
visits to the United States of foreign naval vessels and high-ranking naval 
dignitaries. 

These estimates represent a total of $17,473,000 and are an increase of 4.8 
percent ($798,000) over estimated expenditures for the current year. The 
financial requirements for each of the projects included in this estimate have been 
carefully reviewed. The additional financial requirements imposed by the 
functional reorganization at the secretarial level have been met by careful planning 
during the present year. The increases requested for fiscal year 1956 represent 
in our opinion, minimum requirements. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Your estimate for fiscal year 1955 is reflected as 
$8,361,000 and, in 1956, it is $8,389,000, which reflects an increase 
of $28,000. 

I would like to have you tell us what you are going to do with the 
extra money you request. 

Mr. Ditton. Within the projects, we rearranged some of the items. 
Actually there was an increase of $38,000 in the Secretary’s Office. 
There is a slight increase in the Office of the Comptroller. There are 
other deductions within the project, but the overall net increase is 
$28,000. 

The $38,000 in the Secretary’s Office is to provide full-time employ- 
ment of the additional people brought about or necessary as a result 
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of the two additional Assistant Secretaries’ officies, the additional 
employment in the Office of the Comproller to augment the staff of 
the Audit Office, which is the controlling office of the Department for 
the audit program throughout the Naval Eestablishment. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Your comments have been addressed to the 
$38,000 and the $28,000, What do you have to say about the reduc- 
tions in there? 

Mr. Ditton. The reductions in the Office of Industrial Relations 
and the Administrative Office were the result of roundoff estimates 
based on this year’s expenditures. 

With respect to the $29,000 in other administrative expenses that, 
of course, is again primarily related to the expenditures being made 
in fiscal 1955. 

PERSONNEL AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. We will insert page 83 of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 


(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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INCREASE IN OFFICE RESULTING FROM EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN 
MANAGEMENT 


Mr. SHeprarp. When you compare the figures of cost of the Office 
of 1954, 1955, and 1956, you have a stepup from $7 million plus to 


$8 million plus. What has created the increase? In other words, we | 


find the Secretary of Defense’s Office is increasing; we find that the 
Under Secretaries’ offices are all increasing. What is the reason for 
it insofar as it pertains to Navy? I know you have no jurisdiction 
to comment about the others and I do not expect you to do that; but 
what is the work level, what has been created in the military function 
requirements that is causing this year after year stepup, stepup, 
stepup of the system? You have been associated with it for a long 
time, so I think you can tell me. 

Mr. Ditton. I think in 1955 you will see, certainly, an increase 
over 1954 and that is mainly due to the creation of two new Assistant 
Secretaries’ Offices—the Assistant Secretary for Financial Manage- 
ment, and the Assistant Secretary for Personnel and Reserve Forces. 
We did not anticipate, of course, in last year’s estimates what those 
costs were going to be. We made some adjustments within the 
appropriation to make available the money to bring about the neces- 
sary personnel and the staff in support of those two offices. 

Mr. SHepparp. I can readily understand why that would be an 
additional requirement. Once the Secretaries are established, ob- 
viously they have to have a staff in order to function at all. But do 
you happen to know anything of the policy beyond that which is 
represented by your 1956 anticipated budget, as to what 1957 may 
perhaps bring? Is it going to be necessary to have some more Secre- 
taries, and so forth, staffs, and a continued increase of that kind? 
From your association, what do you contemplate? 

Mr. Ditton. In my opinion, I do not contemplate any sizable 
increase in fiscal 1957. For more than a year we have had a reorgan- 
ization committee. That committee has made its report and ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the recommendations of the reorganization 
committee have been implemented. During this period we have 
made, within the secretariat, a reallocation of functions and we now 
think they are properly alined. 

I might run down some of the allocations of duties that have been 
made. The Secretary has retained under himself public relations 
and legislative matters of the Department of the Navy. He has, 
however, placed in his Under Secretary responsibility for analysis 
and review of the requirements of the Navy. In addition to that, 
he has placed in the Under Secretary’s Office the general supervision 
of the legal matters of the Navy, which include the Office of the Judge 
Advocate General and the Office of the General Counsel. 

Mr. SHepparp. From where did he take those duties? 

Mr. Ditton. They were assigned to other Secretaries prior to that. 
The Under Secretary, in addition to that, has been given responsibility 
for supervision of the other civilian executive assistants, which in- 
cluded the other Secretaries. He made the bureaus amenable to 
the Under Secretary for total performance. 

The next Secretary, the Assistant Secretary for Material, has been 
charged with the responsibility for all material and facilities matters. 

The Assistant Secretary for Air, in addition to his air duties, is 
charged with all research matters. 
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Then, of course, there is the Assistant Secretary for Financial 
Management, who has been given responsibility for comptroller func- 
tions for the Navy and total financial management of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

The Assistant Soci lke for Personnel and Reserve Forces, is charged 
with responsibility for policy management and control of the personnel 
functions of the Department of the Navy. 

To go back just one step with respect to this increase in 1955 over 
1954, there was established within the immediate Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Material a group of men (some of them were brought in 
on contract as consultants), to review the total public works program 
of the Navy. 

NEED FOR CONSULTANTS 


Mr. SHepparb. If we are expanding our operations by additional 
manpower at that level, and undoubtedly competent manpower, why 
is the field of consultants needed? In other words, are we employing 
mentalities for these positions that are capable of functioning in the 
office, or do we still have to go out and get separate assistance from 
outside sources? 

Mr. Ditton. In the case of consultant review, that was the case; 
we did go out and brought in 4 and at one time we had 5 top-level men 
as consultants, to assist the Assistant Secretary in the review of 
facilities and projects that were submitted to the Department by the 
field and by the bureaus concerned. 

In the case of the two newly created Assistant Secretaries, we have 
used some staff that was available within the Department, but other 
outside help will be needed in both of those places. In the Office of 
Analysis and Review, to use that Office as an example, about three- 
quarters of the staff were recruited from within; but in that particular 
case there will be a need for other services of men from the outside as 
consultants. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, it would be erroneous for me to 
assume that the personnel increase or decrease we are presently ad- 
dressing ourselves to would be based upon an expansion or contraction 
of the Navy’s operation personnelwise, shipwise, and so forth? 

Mr. Ditton. It has some relationship, but very little. 

Mr. SHEepparD. In other words, as I interpret it, and I am referring 
to the additional personnel involved and the types of people to fit 
those positions, this is due to a refining of existing functions and an 
attempt to make them more efficient than they have been heretofore? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. When do you expect to have some return from that 
employment? 

Mr. Ditton. I think we are beginning to get it right now. 

Mr. SHepparD. Where is it evident? 

Mr. Ditton. It may not be evident, strictly speaking, in dollars 
and cents; but I think we are getting a better review of top manage- 
ment problems within the Department. I think we have the machinery 
for doing that and I think the responsibilities are now fixed on these 
individuals. And where there may have been some question about it 
before, responsibility is very definitely fixed now in the Secretary’s 
directive, and these officials can carry out their responsibilities which 
have been assigned to them. 
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Mr. Saepparp. From a monetary point of view, would it be reason- 
able to anticipate that the benefit, as benefit might result in dollars 
and cents, would be reflected in next year’s budget? 

Mr. Druton. Not in this project, I do not believe. 

Mr. SHeppard. Why not? 

Mr. Ditton. It may be felt in other projects throughout the service, 
but I do not believe in this project. 

Mr. Saepparp. In other words by that you mean in order to obtain 
efficiency you require the type of personnel you presently have, and 
then to maititain efficiency you require directional persontiel? 

Mr. DiuuoN. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. And if it is not reflected in this specifie budget, the 
results of the managerial abilities exercised will be reflected in other 
portions of the budget? 

Mr. Diuuon. Very definitely. 

Mr. SupprArv. How are we going to trace it down so that we know 
what yoti gentlemen are worth over there? 

Mr. Dion. I think I can answer that partly by saying I hope we 
will have better direction and better control, in the sense we will have 
better men who will address themselves to the major programs of 
the Navy. 

Mr. Sueprarpv. I do not want my inquiry in any way to be inter- 
preted at the moment as being critical; I would like to have it inter- 
preted as inquiring. 

Mr. Ditton. Mac die 

Mr. SHeppard. There is a time in business—and this is rather a 
large business, to say the least—where I understand you become 
surplus iff management to the degree that you more or less come, 
sooner or later, under the head of excess—where diminishing returns 
become reflected. Is that a correct or incorrect assumption—not 
merely as applied to Government, but I mean in general? 

Mr. Ditton. I think that is a correct assumption; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any questions? 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL AND FUNDS 


Mr. WiaeieswortH. Looking at page 83 of the justifications, which 
has been made a part of the record, it appears that this request, as 
compared with 1955, reflects an increase in civilian personnel, in 
terms of positions, from 1,300 to 1,311; it reflects a decrease in terms 
of military personnel from 339 to 315; it reflects a net inerease in terms 
of civilian personnel dollarwise of $57,000, a decrease in other admin- 
istrative expenses of $29,000, leaving a net increase of $28,000. 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE 


In the Secretary’s Office, you show the same number of positions, 
89, both in 1955 and 1956, but an increase in man-years from 72.4 
to 85.6; so that you have a dollar increase of $38,000. Just what 
does that mean? 

Mr. Ditton. That will provide for the same number of positions, 
but it will provide for a higher man-year figure, I believe 13, for full 
year employment. 
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Mr. WigGLeswortH, Does that mean simply that you are paying 
some people for a full year that you did not pay for a full year in 
fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacLesworts. But the full 89 positions are now filled? 

Mr. Ditton. Eighty-two of the Eighty-nine positions are filled; 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Another increase is in the Comptroller’s 
Office, which shows an increase from 227 to 240, or from 222.1 to 232.7 
in man-years. I did not get your explanation of that. 

Mr. Ditton. These positions will be mainly in the Division of 
Audit in the Comptroller’s Office, and later on in another project there 
will be a discussion with respect to an increase for the field. 

Mr. Wieeiesworts. This figure is a departmental figure? 

Mr. Dition. That is right. 

Mr. WicaLeswortH. And why the increase of 13 positions? 

Mr. Ditton. Some of these positions will be trainees within the 
Office. 

The other personnel involved are to administer the audit program 
in the field. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortH. Do you mean on the assumption that there 
is further expansion in the field audit program that you have just 
referred to? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. How many trainees, and how many for the 
contemplated expansion in the field? 

Mr. Dituon. Five auditors and five trainees, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WieaLeswortH. There are 13 here; are there not? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeteswortuH. How many positions? 

Mr. Ditton. There are 5 auditors, 5 trainees, and 3 administrative 
positions. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortsh. Five trainees? 

Mr. Dituon. Yes, sir, and 5 auditors and 3 clerical. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Dependent on whatever decision is made as 
to the expansion in the field? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 


OFFICE OF ANALYSIS AND REVIEW 


Mr. Ostgertac. Under the “Office of Analysis and Review” I note 
that the table on page 83 calls for $178,000 for 17.6 man-years; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Osrertac. That would average about $10,000 per person. 

Mr. Ditton. It does, including funds for their administrative 
support. 

Mr, Osrertac. What type of personnel do you have for this activ- 
ity? Are these people experts in various lines? 

Mr. Ditton. Mr. Ostertag, these are personnel whom we think are 
of the very highest quality because of the work they are performing. 
They are doing a review of the military requirements for the Depart- 
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ment of the Navy. They are doing this for the Secretary of the Navy 
in conjunction with the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. OstertacG. Are they civilian employees? 

Mr. Ditton. These are all civilian employees. There are no mili- 
tary employees. 

Mr. OstertaG. Classified civil-service employees? 

Mr. Dition. Yes, sir, 


a ee ae 


OFFICE OP INFORMATION 


Mr. OstertaaG. Now the breakdown of that table indicates that in 
the Office of Information there will be 56 military personnel and 20 I 
civilians. The amount is $121,000. Is that $121,000 available for 
personal services of both classifications? 

Mr. Ditton. No, sir. The $121,000 would be personal services, 
travel for both military and civilian, office services, office equipment, 
and office supplies. ; 

Mr. Ostertaa. Not personal services? - 

Mr. Ditton. It is included in the $121,000. 

Mr. Ostertaa. For the military? 

Mr. Ditton. No, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. That was my question. 

Mr. Ditton. It does not cover military pay. F 

Mr. Ostertac. Then it is listed here merely to show the number of F) 3 
people that are actually in this work, even though the amount does ‘ 
not reflect the overall cost? 

Mr. Diuion. That is correct. That would be correct for all military 
personnel included in this estimate. 


PRINTING EQuIPMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up budget activity No. 7, appearing 
on page 91 of the justifications. This is “Printing equipment.’’ We 
will insert at this point in the record page 91 of the justifications and | 
page 12 of the justifications dealing with printing equipment. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Budget activity No. 7—Printing equipment 


Plus or minus 





Num- Project Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | difference 1 
ber 1954 1955 1956 (1956 minus 
| 1955) 
——$- $$ —__— PRED ae al 
T | SUMS OURIDUREIG. . ... 5... snccesacmnn $48, 935 | $100, 000 $300, 000 +$200, 000 


( 
Under the Navy industrial fund charters by which the Defense Printing Service, ; 
Washington, and the Navy Printing Service, field, perform their printing and 
reproduction services, operating funds are not available for the procurement of 
capital equipment. The purpose of this activity is to make funds available for | 
the procurement of printing and reproduction equipment. In 1956, $300,000 is 
requested to replace equipment which has been worn out by normal usage and 
for the purchase of a few items of new equipment required for modernization. ( 


Mr. Suepparp. In fiscal year 1955 the request was for $100,000. F 
The request for 1956 is $300,000. This shows an increase of $200,000. F 

Mr. Dillon, equipment would mean mechanical devices; is that | 
correct? 
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Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why the increase of $200,000? 

Mr. Ditton. It is in connection with the industrial funding of the 
Navy printing service, which is a consolidated service throughout the 
Department of the Navy. We have no other means of acquirin 
printing equipment for replacement, or procurement of additiona 
printing equipment needed throughout the Navy. This is the item 
that covers that request. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do you have a shopping list on those items? 

Admiral CLexton. It appears on page 94 of the record. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We will place page 94 in the record at this point. 
It gives a description of the equipment and the amounts and the unit 
costs. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


SUMMARY OF EQUIPMENT REQUIRED 


The estimate for 1956 will provide the following types of equipment: 





| } — > 
| 

: Number | . 

Type of equipment of items von 


| 





. Photopreparation (vacuum frames, developing sinks, layout tables, lineup | | 
tables, plate whirlers, arc lamps, blueprint machine, stainless steel sinks, and 
a revolute printer) | $33, 500 

y 153, 350 


machines and a tipmaster).._-......-..---.-------- baicmettan 53, 975 
. Composing (varitypers and typewriters) ____.__...__..---..---------_-------.- 11, 825 
5. Addressing and mailing (inserting machine) -__- ee ee 5, 000 
}. Microfilm (film proesssor, 16 millimeter and 35 millimeter) __- 20, 000 
7. Supply and service (typewriters, adding machines, calculators, I 
truck, cutter, battery charger, and battery storage rack) --_- : 9 | 22, 350 


Total ee ‘ 300, 000 





Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Are these all for replacement, or is this new 
equipment? 

Mr. Ditton. On page 94 are our total requirements. There are 
10 items on page 95 in the sum of $47,000, which is additional equip- 
ment. 

Mr. WiaeaieswortuH. That is included in the $300,000? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiace.Leswortu. I notice we got along with $48,000 in 1954 
and $100,000 this year. Why is there so much replacement required 
this year? 

Mr. Ditton. We are attempting to install some modern type 
equipment in the printing service so we can bring about more effi- 
ciency, and replace obsolete and wornout equipment. In many cases, 
some of the equipment is so old that the money we are spending 
annually for repairs is about one-fifth the cost of the equipment when 
it was bought originally. We do not feel it is economical to continue 
that practice. We would like to continue to submit for the considera- 
tion of the committee each year replacement of approximately 7 to 8 
percent of the total equipment in service, so that it can be replaced 
over a period of 10 to 12 years. The average life of the equipment 
is about 12 years. 
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Mr. WiacieswortH. Does that mean roughly $250,000 of this 
request is for an 8-percent replacement of the total? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. This budget item is entirely for equipment, and 
principally new equipment; is that right? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. You show an addressing and mailing machine 
valued at $5,000 on page 94. 

Mr. Diuton. Yes, sir. 


Fietp SERVICES 
Mr. SHepPpArD. We will now take up budget activity No. 8, “Field 
services,” appearing on pages 96 and 97 of the justifications. 


We will insert pages 96 and 97 in the record and page 13. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Budget activity No. 8—Field services 























| 
: Plus or minus 
No. Project F — = | —_ er | F a x ear difference 
56 (1956—1955) 
8A | Records Administration. .__.......-.-- | $2,059,538 | $1,656,000 | $1,782,000 +-$126, 000 
8B | Area wage and classification offices._.-__| 989, 189 | 990, 000 | COO bs crits cece 
8C | Fleet hometown news center... --_-_- 95, 931 90, 000 7 0 eae 
8D | Navy Audit offices-. ce omnbeae 455,116 757, 000 1, 139, 000 +382, 000 
8E | Cost inspection service la sis ahaa 4, 203, 811 4, 172,000 | 4, 164, 000 —8, 000 
Ae. ee : 248, 473 301, 000 BRED Suid diinves coo ao 
8G | Patents_- 723, 521 | 780, 000 DOR cette cecies ss 
8H | Installation and maintenance of train- | | 
rip eRe... Sec dicen dccew 2, 964, 748 | 3, 144, 000 | 3, 867, 000 +723, 000 
Total, obligations payable from | 
appropriated funds. __...._-_- 11, 740, 327 | 11, 890, 000 13, 113, 000 +1, 223, 000 





Nayywide programs of the Executive Office of the Secretary which encompass 
field operations are the records management, the wage and classification, the in- 
ternal audit, and the cost inspection program. One additional program, the fleet 
hometown news center, which disseminates information concerning service per- 
sonnel, is also included in this estimate. 

This budget activity also includes funds to support the payment to the Post 
Office Department for the usage made of penalty mail indicia by the Offices of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Judge Advocate General, and the Executive Office of 
the Secretary. 

The Office of Naval Research programs are installation and maintenance of 
training equipment and patents. The installation and maintenance of era 
equipment program includes the installation, maintenance, modification, an 
improvement of training devices and aids and the stocking and distribution of 
spare parts and training equipment for the ‘Depart ment of the Navy. The patents 
program includes the administration and control of all activities within or on behalf 
of the Department of the Navy relating to patents, inventions, trademarks, 
copyrights, royalty payments, and matters connected therewith, and the coor- 
dination of such activities with the research, development, and procurement 
activities of the Navy. 

The estimate of $13,113,000 submitted for this activity is $1,223,000 more than 
planned for fiscal year 1955. Thisi increase is due to: (1) moves in connection with 
the transfer of the naval records management center at Garden City, N. Y., to 
St. Louis, Mo., (2) planned expansion of the Navy audit office program, and. (3) 
increases in the installation and maintenance of training equipment program. 
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Project No. 8—Field services 





1954 1955 





Civilian | | Total cost | | Civilian Total cost 

| ineluding | Mili- < _| including 

. adminis- bare E adminis- 
Posi- Man- trative ae Posi- Man- trative 
tions | years | support | | tions years support 


Records administration_- | 409 | 364.4 | $2,059, 588 371 | 361.5 | $1,656, 000 
Area wage and classification | 

OTs 6b seis Share kas odyeess | 181 | 172.9 | 989, 189 | 181 172.7 | 990, 000 
Fleet hometown news center. .-- 15; 15.0 95, 931 2 15 15.0 90, 000 
Navy audit offices 5 79 | 62.9 | 455, 116 | 5 | 114 95.5 757, 000 
Cost inspection service 761 | 740.8 , 203, 811 j 761 | 737.1 | 4,172,000 
Penalty mail ca della Shae aa fy ill pata eee 301, 000 
PUR cdidedetmsccnsctuwns | 104 | 93.0 | 723, 521 98 95.0 | 780, 000 
Installation and maintenance of 

training equipment =. 209 | 206.0) 2, 964,748 | | 217.0 | 3,144,000 








Total personnel and obli- 
gations | 1, 758 |1, 655. 0 11, 740, 327 | 7 , 767 |1,693.8 | 11,890,000 











Civilian | Total cost 
including ad- 
| ministrative 
| Positions | Man-years| support 


Plus or minus 
difference 
(1956-55) 


| | } 
Records administration | 371 361. 6 $1, 782, 000 +$126, 000 
Area wage and classification offices 181 2.7 990, 000 
Fleet hometown news center 15 ; 
Navy audit offices 21 | 180 | B. 1, 139, 000 | +382, 000 
Cost inspection service 5 761 | .2| 4,164, 000 | —8, 000 
Penalty mail 301, 000 |-------- cal 
Patents 
Installation and maintenance of train- | 

ing equipment | 227 | 21.0 | 3, 867, 000 | +723, 000 


Total personnel and obligations. - 138 | 1, 833 ,% 1, 747.0 | | 13,113,000 | +1, 223, 000 
| 


Mr. SHepparD. The total project for 1955 was $11,890,000. The 
1956 estimate is $13,113,000. This shows an increase of $1,223,000. 

Mr. Dituon. Yes, sir. Mr. Frank Kent will justify the first item 
on page 98, “ Records administration.” 


RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. This activity is made up of eight subheads. We 
will take up the first one, 8A, ‘‘ Records administration.” 

The 1955 estimate was $1,656,000. The 1956 estimate is $1,782,000. 
This shows an increase of $126,000. You will address yourself to the 
increase and the requirement therefor. 


TRANSFER OF RECORDS FROM GARDEN CITY, N. Y¥. 


Mr. Kenv. The additional cost of $126,000 results directly from 
the establishment of the department of defense military records 
center at St. Louis. It is contemplated that we will transfer the 
militar ry personnel records in all of our centers to St. Louis, but most 
particularly we will transfer the military personnel recor ds from our 
center at Garden City, N. Y., to St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. SHepparp. How long ‘before you will be functioning at St. 
Louis? 


59136—55——_76 
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Mr. Kent. The transfer will start on about the 1st of January 1956 
and will be completed prior to the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What influence is that going to have, insofar as 
accessibility to records is concerned during the transition? 

Mr. Kent. We think that we can take care of that pretty well. 
We are planning to transfer a part of the personnel to St. Louis, 
We will have to operate both plants temporarily at the same time. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And as you increase the intake at St. Louis, you 
will have personnel there to take care of the load? 

Mr. Kent. That is right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What other explanation is there? 

Mr. Kent. That accounts for the entire increase. Actually there 
will be some additional requirements this year because of the fact 
we will have to operate both plants until we get the conversion com- 
pleted. I can give you a breakdown in dollars and cents as to where 
the additional increases will occur, if you like. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Kent. At the St. Louis Center we will have an increase of 
$151,800. At the Garden City plant we will have an increase of 
$36,700, minus $28,600 which will be saved because the plant will 
not be operating for the full period, so we have actually a gross 
increase there of only $8,100. That will give a total increase of 
$159,900. 

Mr. SHEeprarD. Where do you expect to pick up the difference 
between $126,000 and the $159,900? 


MECHANICSBURG, PA. 


Mr. Kent. There will be a saving of $33,300 at the Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., record center as the result of our decrease in requirements for 
steel shelving, as some shelving will be transferred from Garden City 
to Mechanicsburg. The other $600 is accounted for by a slight 
eee in the cost of travel for the district records management 
offices. 

Mr. AnprREws. I notice that you have five naval record manage- 
ment centers. Where are they located? 

Mr. Kent. One is in Garden City, N. Y. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that one of the five? 

Mr. Kent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpDREws. And when you move that to St. Louis 

Mr. Kent. We will close that one when all records have been 
transferred. 

Mr. ANprREws. You will have five with the opening of the one 
at St. Louis? 

Mr. Kent. Until we close the Garden City plant we actually 
have six. 

Mr. Anprews. Where are the others? 

Mr. Kenr. Alexandria, Va.; Mechanicsburg, Pa.; New Orleans, La. ; 
and San Bruno, Calif. 
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EMPLOYEES AT RECORDS CENTERS 


Mr. ANDREWs. How many employees do you have in these five 
centers? 

Mr. Kent. We have a total of 326 in all the centers. They are 
broken down as follows: 35 in Alexandria; 218 in Garden City and 
St. Louis; 29 in Mechanicsburg; 24 at New Orleans; and 20 at San 
Bruno. 

Mr. ANpREws. And the reason for the larger number of employees 
at Garden City and St. Louis is because those are your biggest centers? 

Mr. Kenrt. Yes, sir. 


TYPES OF RECORDS MAINTAINED 


Mr. ANDREws. What records do you keep in these centers? 

Mr. Kent. At the Garden City center we maintain all military 
records, and all the personnel records of enlisted men. We also 
maintain the records of the 1st and 3d Naval Districts and other 
personnel records. 

Mr. ANpDREws. You stated that approximately 100,000 cubic feet 
of records were being disposed of annually by the centers. 

Mr. Kent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDREWS. You never destroy any service records, do you? 

Mr. Kent. No, sir. We are required by law to maintain them 
permanently. 

TRANSPORTATION COSTS OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. ANDREws. You are requesting $7,000 for transportation of 
employees and dependents from Garden City, N. Y., to St. Louis, Mo. 


How many employees are now at Garden City? 

Mr. Kent. 218 at Garden City. 
. Mr. AnprEws. How many of those 218 will be transferred to St. 
souis? 

Mr. Kent. 164, including dependents. 

Mr. Anprews. And the cost of transfer will be $7,000? 

Mr. Kent. That includes only the travel, the transportation of the 
individual and his family. 


TRANSFER OF RECORDS TO THE ARCHIVES 


Mr. ANpDREws. Does the Navy keep all its papers, or does the 
General Services Administration handle anything for you? 

Mr. Kent. No, sir; with the exception of records of separated 
civilian employees, the Navy maintains all its own records except when 
they become retirable to the Archives. At that point the Arcbivist 
takes over. 

Mr. ANpreEws. Are your centers comparable to the ones operated 
by the General Services Administration? Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Kent. Yes, sir, lam. They are. 


MOVE FROM GARDEN CITY TO ST. LOUIS 


Mr. WiaGieswortH. Why are you making the move from Garden 
City to St. Louis? 

Mr. Kent. Primarily because our Garden City plant has reached 
capacity. Weare up to 99 percent of the total cubic footage of records 
we can get into Garden City. The records there are principally per- 
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sonnel records. You get a continual input and yery little outgo, or 
retirement. As a matter of fact, for more than 3 or 4 vears we tried 
to get approval of an item of $800,000 to build an addition te the 
Garden City records facility to take care of our needed expansion, 
The availability of the St. Louis center to us will eliminate that 
requirement. 

Mr. WicaLeswortu. Are you going to get more space at St. Louis? 

Mr. Kent. Yes, 166,000 square feet more space at St. Louis. 

Mr. Wicateswortu. At less overall cost? 

Mr. Kenv. The overall cost will be about the same. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. With less personnel? 

Kr. Kent. Less personnel in the strict sense of the word because 
at Garden City we maintain a guard force, perform housekeeping 
services and the like, whereas at St. Louis those services will be fur- 
nished by the Army. That will be a reimbursable item, so in effect, 
when we once get the move completed and are completely installed 
at St. Louis, our overall costs will be about the same. However, the 
object classes will vary. 

Mr. WiccGLeswortuH. Just what does this $159,900 inerease repre- 
sent on page 103 of the jurtifications opposite the entry, “Garden 
City, N. Y.-St. Louis, Mo.? 

Mr. Kent. $151,800, sir, includes such items as travel, communi- 
cation services, printing and reproduction, and other contractual 
services and an item of $123,000 for services performed for us by 
other agencies. 

Mr. WiaaieswortsH. Why the increase? 

Mr. Kent. Because of the transfer to St. Louis. It is actually a 
part of the transfer cost, but it is also a part of the continuing cost 
that we will have at St. Louis in the way of operating expenses. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. You just told us the continuing cost would be 
about the same with less personnel. 

Mr. Kent. In 1957, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. I do not understand what this $159,900, 
which appears as an increase as compared to the current year, repre- 
sents. 

Mr. Kent. Well, it represents, sir, $1,600 in increased travel at 
St. Louis; $1,000 in communication services at St. Louis; $2,300 in 
printing and reproduction at St. Louis; although there will be a cor- 
responding decrease in Garden City in that item of $2,000. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortu. That would only be reflected to the extent of 
$300. 

Mr. Kent. No, sir; there is a further reduction in Mechanicsburg 
for the $300, so actually that particular item washes out. 

There are other contractual services such as the installation of 
shelving and getting the plant in operating condition, $123,000 for 
janitorial services, housekeeping services and the like, plus some addi- 
tional labor costs, and $1,500 for services for supplies and materials 
at St. Louis. That will total to $151,800. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. The figure that I am looking at is $159,900. 

Mr. Kent. Yes, sir. Then at Garden City, because we will have 
to maintain that during the period of conversion, or approximately 
6 months while we are also operating at St. Louis, we will have an 


increased cost at Garden City of $8,100, which'gives you the total’of 


$159,900. 
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REIMBURSEMENT TO ARMY 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What was the $123,000 figure? 

Mr. Kent. That includes services performed by other agencies. 
It would include the erection of steel shelving, other administrative 
services at St. Louis, including heat, water, light, and other items we 
must reimburse the a for, as it is the housekeeper. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. During the period that you are operating the 
two plants? 

Mr. Kent. Yes, sir. We will have in 1957 an even greater expense 
in the way of reimbursements to the Army, but we will have a cor- 
responding decrease in our personnel costs because at the present time 
we are providing guard service, janitorial service and the like at 
Garden City. 

MOVE FROM GARDEN CITY TO ST. LOUIS 


Mr. Ostrertage. Am I correct in my assumption that Garden City 
and St. Louis are now being consolidated under one center? 

Mr. Kenv. That is right. 

Mr. Osrertaa. And that a management center existed in both 
places up to now? 

Mr. Kent. No, sir. This St. Louis center is the new center which 
is presently under construction. We will not actually begin to occupy 
that center until approximately January 1, 1956. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Then it is a new center rather than a transfer from 
Garden City and a consolidation of the two centers? 

Mr. Kent. That is correct. It is 4 Department of Defense military 
records center which was authorized under the act of September 28, 
1951. It is presently under construction and will be ready for Navy 
occupancy about January 1, 1956. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Let me ask you this: In reference to the figures in 
the table on page 103 of the justifications, there is an item under the 
fiscal year 1954 of $1,134,013. Was that for Garden City exclusively? 
And $856,400 is shown for the fiscal year 1955. Was that amount 
also for Garden City? 

Mr. Kent. I am unable to locate the figures. 

Mr. SuwpparD. On page 103 of the breakdown. 

Mr. Kent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrprtac. Then the increase in this year’s budget is primarily 
due to added costs involving the transfer to St. Louis, and the amount 
in the budget for 1956 will not be a continuing amount; it will probably 
be less after St. Louis is established, is that a reasonable assumption? 

Mr. Kent. That is correct. I think that I might say we believe 
that our 1957 figure will be comparable to our 1955 figure. 

Mr. Ostértaa. If I understand you correctly, one of the reasons 
for the transfer to a new facility in St. Louis is primarily due to the 
fact that your facility im Garden City has reached its capacity in 
handling these records? 

Mr. Kent. That is right. 

Mr. Ostertac. These records are always available, are they not, 
and it is not a case of just closing the door with a full warehouse; 
that is not the way this function is handled? 

Mr. Krnr. No, sir, these are very active records. 
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Mr. OsterTaG. How many people will you leave in Garden City 
to man the records? 

Mr. Kent. We will close Garden City completely as soon as we have 
removed the records and transferred them. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Are you going to move the records? 

Mr. Kent. We are going to move all the records to St. Louis. 

Mr. Ostrertag. There must be a terrific cost in the transfer of these 
records, is there not? Is that involved in this item? 

Mr. Kent. It is not involved in this item. I believe the trans- 
portation cost, which will be paid out of ‘‘Servicewide supply and 
finance,’’ will run in the neighborhood of $90,000. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Does the United States Government own the prop- 
erty of this record center at Garden City? 

Mr. Kent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. What are you going to do with it now? 

Mr. Kenr. We are going to ae it surplus through Navy 
channels and if no other naval activity has a need for it, I presume it 
will be declared surplus to the Department of Defense and then to 
the other agencies of Government. 

Mr. Osrertac. Did the Navy build the facility in St. Louis? 

Mr. Kenv. No, sir; it was built under a contract issued by the Army, 
and the Army has jurisdiction. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, because it is not in use, it is avail- 
able to the Navy? 

Mr. Kent. St. ‘Louis is a brand-new plant. It is under construc- 
tion at the moment. 

Mt. Ostertaa. By the Navy? 

Mr. Kenr. By the Army. 

Mr. OstertaG. Why is the Army building it? 

Mr. Kent. Will, they were selected as the agency to handle the 
contract. Actually, I would say that the justification, made when 
Congress eppevel it in 1951, was probably a coordinated effort 
through the Department of Defense with the Army being designated 
as the contracting department. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Now you are going to have a surplus building? 

Mr. Kenr. That is right. 

‘ Mr. AnpreEws. Will any other service use that warehouse in St. 
souls? 

Mr. Kent. Yes. The Army and the Air Force. It is a Defense 
Department military records center and all military records will be 
housed there. 


AREA WAGE AND CLASSIFICATION OFFICES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will now take up the next item, “Area wage 
and classification offices.”” The estimate for 1955 was $990,000. You 
have the same estimate for the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Ditton. Admiral Holderness, Chief of the Office of Industrial 
Relations, will justify the area wage and classification offices. 

Mr. Suepparv. How do you come out with the same figures for 
both years? 

Admiral Houprrnsss. In both years we asked for more and that 
is all they gave us. 
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Mr. SHepparD. You did not round out the figures yourself; they 
were rounded out for you? 

Admiral HoLpEerNEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. What has been the difference in your workload 
requirements, if any, in the year of 1955, as you have experienced it, 
up to date, and what are you projecting for 1956? 

Admiral Ho.pEerngss. Our area wage and classification offices have 
two functions; the classification of graded employees under the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, and the wage administration for the ungraded 
or blue-collar workers. 

We have had a decrease in our total overall ceiling of only a few 

thousand so that there is comparativly very little difference in the 2 
years. 
' Mr. Suepparp. This title, and the application of the efforts of the 
people working the title, should not in any manner be confused with 
the so-called wage boards that adjust salaries in geographical areas, 
is that so? I am not talking about the rating of civil-service em- 
ployees. I am referring to the comparable wages within geographical 
areas, and this does not reflect that operation? 

Admiral Hotpernsss. It reflects a part of that operation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What portion? 

Admiral Houtpernsss. In that the area wage and classification 
office furnishes in each area a technical adviser, or secretary, to the 
wage board and furnishes guidance in the collection of data. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the total number of people you have in- 
volved in this requirement? 

Admiral Hotprernsss. 181. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are they all civil service, or do you have to call in 
specialists in this field? 

Admiral Hotprerness. They are all civil service. 

Mr. SHepparD. All graded? 

Admiral Hotprerness. All graded. 

Mr. WieeGLeswortH. You have 11 offices and 181 positions, for 
both years without change; is that right? 

Admiral Hotprrness. No, sir. 

That is in the central office. In this area wage and classification 
office we have nothing but civilian employees; no military. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You say that you have 11 offices? 

Admiral HoLprrNzEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaciesworrH. And 181 civilian personnel for both years 
without change? 

Admiral Hotprrnsss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Thank you very much, Admiral. 


FLEET HOMETOWN NEWS CENTER 


Mr. SHEepparD. We will take up item 8C, “Fleet Hometown News 
Center.”” The estimate for fiscal year 1955 was $90,000, and there 
is no change for the fiscal year 1956. You were present in the room 
when the Admiral testified. Is your answer the same? 

Captain Lamapeg. No, sir. Exactly the same number of personnel 
were employed, both in 1954 and 1955. There is no increase or 
decrease that reflects in money to operate the Fleet Hometown News 
Center. 
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Mr. Suepparp. The justification that you have presented in past 
years applies here? 

Captain Lamang. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGteswortH. You have 15 civilian employees and 28 mili- 
tary? 

Captain Lamapeg. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrnrtaa. My only comment is that I think this is a good 
investment. My experience with the Sixth Fleet proved to me that 
this activity is a very important morale factor and I commend you 
on the job you are doing. 


NAVY AUDIT OFFICES 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will now take up item 8D, ‘Navy audit 
offices.’’ The estimate for 1955 was $757,000. The estimate for 1956 
is $1,139,000. ‘This reflects an increase of $382,000. 

What do you have in mind that justifies the increase? 

Mr. Franke. This increase, Mr. Chairman, is solely for the purpose 
of expanding the internal audit program of the Navy by increasing 
the staff of the Navy audit offices by a total of 66 positions. 

Of the total of $382,000 requested increase, $328,000 is for the sup- 
port of personal services and $54,000 is for other administrative 
support. 

Mr. SHepparp. Such as? 

Mr. Franke. Travel expense and similar items. The $328,000 is 
for salaries and wages. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL AND OFFICES 


Mr. SuHepparp. How many people are involved at the present time 
in the auditing field that you have just referred to, and how many 
offices do you have? 

Mr. Franke. At the present time, at March 1, 1955, we had 93 
civilians and 13 military. 

Mr. SHepparp. Where are they located? 

Mr. Franke. They are located in the home office in Washington 
and in five branch offices—in New York City, Norfolk, San Diego, 
San Francisco, and a district office in Washington to handle local 
Washington audit activities. 

Mr. Suepparp. When the record comes to you I wish that you 
would indicate the amount of personnel, both military and civilian in 
Washington, and then down through the other areas to which you 
have referred, if you please. 

Mr. Franke. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 























— : = " 

Office | Military | Civilian Office | Military | Civilian 
New, Fetlinis. -~.-+s.ce-050 ses! 3 SD fh Norlollt.c.J...-02s-<ecrseces 2 7 
San Francisco..........-....... 2 27 __ 
Weleeeh.. ...5....,ccck be 3 25 PotQhiassiudatciniscdsds 13 98 
I ot on ces Ransnnt | 3 11 
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VALUE OF INTERNAL AUDIT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Now, I am going to address this question to 
Admiral Clexton. We discussed these auditors, as I reeall it, in their 
preliminary functions several years ago, and was it 2 years ago that 
they became effective and started out on this particular operation? 

Admiral Cuexton. It was 2 years ago. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How long have you been associated in your present 
position, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Franke. Since October 4, 1954. 

Mr. SHepparD. During that period of time have you had an oppor- 
tunity to scrutinize the results of the auditors that were working 
prior to your coming into your present position? 

Mr. Franke. To some extent. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Based upon the results that you have been able to 
review, do you consider this increase in the traveling-auditor concept 
to be absolutely essential to the benefit of the overall picture? 

Mr. Franke. I consider it very vital for the Navy and for the 
operation of my own office as Assistant Secretary for Financial 
Management. 

NUMBER OF OFFICES AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiaGieswortH. You say that you now have 1 office here in 
Washington and 4 in the field? 

Mr. Franke. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Does this request contemplate any increase 
in the number of offices? 

Mr. Franke. Not necessarily. We are in the process of combining 
2 activities, 2 branches of this work; one, the audit of Navy activities, 
and the other, the cost inspection service which means contract 
auditing. We are combining these physically and so far as adminis- 
trative control is concerned. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. You expect to keep the same number of offices? 

Mr. FrRANKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. That you have now? 

Mr. Franke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicgueswortu. And this is for an increase within those five 
offices? 

Mr. Franke. That is correct. 

Mr. WigeLteswortH. And you said that you had 93 civilians and 
how many military? 

Mr. FRANKE. Thisteen, 

Mr. WicgGLeswortn. And you want to add 66 civilians and how 
about the military? 

Mr. Franke. Sixty-six civilians and no military. 
_ Mr. Wiae.eswortu. I notice on page 97 of the justifications there 
is apparently contemplated an increase from 15 to 21 military positions. 

Mr. Franke. At the time this request was made up we planned 
that, but we do not need that now. 


SAVINGS THROUGH AUDITING 


Mr. WiaeLeswortn. Could you tell us roughly how many audits 
these offices have made and how much savings has resulted from the 
office audits? 

_ Mr. Franke. The audits are conducted on the basis of having an 
individual in charge of auditing Navy activities. The individuals 
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employed are technical people and have a real accounting back- 
ground. The object of the audit is to examine the financial operations 
of Navy activities which include the consideration of inventories, the 
validity of obligations, project orders, and any other financial activi- 
ties of the Navy activity itself. It is very difficult to evaluate this 
in terms of dollars or savings. 

Part of this job is in order to satisfy me in the Navy that the opera- 
tions are being conducted properly from a financial standpoint and 
that will give us a chance to correct them at the source. 

Mr. WIiGGLEsworTtH. You cannot give us examples, or an overall 
estimate in terms of dollars, as to the benefits realized since this went 
into effect? 

Mr. Franke. I can give you one example of a test made of the 
validity of unliquidated obligations reported as of June 30, 1954. 
Documents of unliquidated obligations balances totaling $170 million 
were classified as being invalid. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Mr. Secretary, while you are unable to put your 
finger on any tangible savings, you do believe, do you not, that this 
service, these audits in this field setup, will in the end cause greater 
efficiency and economy in the naval administration? 

Mr. Franke. Mr. Ostertag, I cannot state too strongly that I think 
this is an absolutely essential function in order to promote efficient 
financial management of the Navy. 

Mr. OsrertaG. In other words, basically it is for greater efficiency 
and economy even though you cannot point to any direct savings? 

Mr. Franke. That is right. 

Mr. Ostertag. But if it were not for these audits there would 
probably be many things happening that these audits would disclose 
and therefore through these audits you can put in reforms and changes 
for the benefit of the service? 

Mr. Franke. You are right. 

Mr. Osrertac. That will inure to the benefit of the taxpayer? 

Mr. Franke. That is correct. 


RELATIONSHIP TO GAO AUDITORS 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, what connection, if any, do these 
auditors have with the General Accounting Office and their auditors? 

Mr. Franke. Well, we are trying in the Navy to develop an addi- 
tive force. We believe that this will happen—that the General 
Accounting Office audits will be decreased as soon as we can show we 
have adequate people to conduct the audits we should be conducting. 
Then, I think we will find the General Accounting Office will reduce, 
at least in scope, the audits they may make. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Is there any duplication of effort at this time? 

Mr. Franke. Very little. 

Mr. Anprews. Between your auditors and their auditors? 

Mr. Franke. No, sir. 


QUALIFICATION OF AUDITORS 


Mr. SHepparp. Are these men that you are going to employ going 
to be qualified auditors? 

Mr. Franke. Mr. Chairman, the reason why we have not built this 
office up faster is because of the difficulty in getting qualified people. 
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There is a great shortage of accounting personnel in the United 
States. We will not take people simply beeause they are bodies. 
We would not take them unless they are capable of doing the job. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, you are looking for competent and 
capable auditors? 

Mr. Frankn. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But not necessarily CPA’s? 

Mr. Franke. No, sir, that is not necessary. We would like to have 
CPA’s when we can get them, but the price tag is a little high. 


CONTEMPLATED LEVEL OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Osrertag. Does this increase in your budget bring you up 
to the full requirement in this field, or will there be additional increases 
next year and subsequent years? 

Mr. Franke. I am glad that you asked the question. It does not 
bring us up to where we ought to be by a considerable distance. On 
page 110 of the justifications there is a statement of what the proposed 
personnel, civilian, will be through the fiscal year 1961. I would 
hope by better utilization of people, by better employment routines, 
and by better training we may be able to build this office up much 
faster than is indicated on that chart. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is your ultimate objective to audit all activities 
once a year? 

Mr. Franke. I would hope to do that, certainly in the larger 
activities. I am not sure in the smaller ones that would be necessary. 
I have not come to any conclusion about that yet. 


COST-INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. SHEepparD. We will now take up the next item “Cost-inspection 
service.” The estimate for the fiscal year 1955 was $4,172,000. The 
estimate for the fiscal year 1956 is $4,164,000. This represents a 
decrease of $8,000. Will you advise us as to how the decrease is to be 
obtained? 

Admiral Sotomons. Mr. Chairman, the decrease is by a very 
gradually applied pressure to reduce the expenditures necessary in 
this area in that the overall workload is almost constant during the 
1955-56 period as we see it at the present time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. One should not confuse this cost-inspection service 
with other types of inspection work. It applies to cost inspection 
which is office detail work; is that correct? 

Admiral Sotomons. That is correct. These cost inspectors are 
primarily operating in the plants of the contractors having the Defense 
Department contracts. In other words, these cost inspectors may be 
auditing Air Force and Army contracts as well as Navy contracts in 
that the services have assigned a particular plant to one of the military 
cost-inspection groups. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, if X plant is doing contract work 
for hypothetically Air Force, the Army, and also the Navy, then your 
cost inspector would cover the waterfront, would he? 

Admiral Sotomons. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. And there would not be a duplication, or an over- 
lap by an interjection of a cost inspection on the part of one of the 
other services? 

Admiral Sotomons. That is basically true. 
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NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp, Whatisthe total amount of personnel that you have 
involved in this cost-inspection service? 

Admiral Sotomons. Seventy-three military and 724 civilians. 

Mr. SuHepparp. As of what date? 

Admiral Sotomons. December 31, 1954. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is it contemplated that because of the recent policy 
of shifting military out and civilians in, that that shift will be applied 
and decrease the number of military personnel that you have just 
stated are involved in this operation? 

Admiral Sotomons. In this particular area, sir, the number of 
military is being decreased in the fiscal year 1956 by three officers. 
That is practically a minimum for the essential supervisory function. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Suepparp, Out of the $4,164,000 requested for 1956, how is 
that to be applied insofar as salaries are concerned, traveling expense, 
and so forth, by and between those factors? Out of the total, what 
will be chargeable to salaries? 

Admiral Sotomons. Personal services, $3,928,000. 

Mr. SHepparp, And what is the balance for? 

Admiral Sotomons. The balance, $128,000, is travel; $18,000 com- 
munieations; rents and utilities, $9,200; printing and reproduction, 
$3,000; other contractual services, $27,800; supplies and materials, 
$40,000; taxes and assessments, $10,000, or a total of $4,164,000, 


SAVINGS THROUGH INSPECTIONS 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, I was impressed with your statement on 
page 113, where you say that the cost of the Inspection Service has 
always more than paid its own way; that is, the amount saved through 
its efforts has consistently exceeded its cost of operation. For ex- 
ample, for the fiscal year 1954, savings were reported at $110,986,000, 
whereas expenditures for the operation of the program for the cost 
service, less military salaries, total only $4,203,811. 

Will you comment on that briefly and tell us how you accomplished 
those savings? 

Admiral So_tomons. Those savings come primarily through the 
disallowance of claims for specific costs which the contractor is claiming 
under the terms of the contract, If the cost inspector does not agree 
with the bill as rendered, why, he must show the reason for his dis- 
allowance. These people are right in the plant going over the books 
and observing the operations. They are conversant with the actual 
costs of the contract. 

Mr. Anprews. The main purpose is to see that the Government 
gets a break? 

Admiral Sotomons. That is right. 

Mr. WiaeevteswortH. Do you contemplate any more civilian 
personnel on the rolls in 1956 than you have now? 

Admiral Sotomons. No, sir. 
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PENALTY MAIL 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will now take up item 8F, ‘Penalty mail.” 
The estimate for the fiscal year 1955 was $301,000 and you have the 
same estimate for the fiscal year 1956. Give us an explanation. 

Mr. DtLuon. It is merely an estimate. It has run about the same 
during the present fiscal year. We estimate in the fiscal year 1956 
it will ren about the same. 

PATENTS 


Mr. SuHepparp. We will now take up item 8G, “Patents.” The 
estimate for 1955 was $780,000, and you have the same estimate for 
1956. Give us an explanation. 

Captain Coarrs. Sir; that is a level operation, and we think it is 
about right. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, I assume, Captain Coates, that 
you have the same general attitude toward this as your predecessors 
have had, and that is the reason it is an estimate, and we hope it is 
good. 

Captain Coatss. No, it is better than an estimate. 

Mr. SHEpparp. W hy? This is an exception to the rule. 

Captain Coatres. The amount has been calculated. We know 
how many people it pays for. As to how many people we should 
have in this business, that is an estimate. The patent operation 
saved the Government considerable sums of money. For the last 
complete year we have a record, we can document savings of $3 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. SHEepparD. What was your saving in 1954? 

Captain Coates. $3 million. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What was it in 1955, as of the nearest date you 
can give? 

Captain Coarss. The latest listing of documented savings we have 
totals about $3 million, but in last year’s hearing we brought in a case 
where we saved a straight $20 million. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your savings fully justify your existence. I have 
no further questions. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Your workload seems to be decreasing a 
little. 

Captain Coarss. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Why cannot we reflect that in the dollars 
requested? 

Captain Coatrs. The backlog is decreasing, not the workload. 
It will certainly take us more than the fiscal year 1956 to reduce the 
backlog to zero. In fact, we will probably never be able to arrive at 
zero. But the workload during the fiscal year 1956 will not decrease. 
We expect the backlog to decrease somewhat and, in fact, we should 
carry a smaller backlog than we do. 


INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE OF TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. We will take up item 8H, “Installation and main- 
tenance of training equipment.” Your estimate for the fiscal year 1955 
was $3,144,000. "The estimate for the fiscal year 1956 is $3,867,000. 
This shows an increase of $723,000. Will you give us an explanation 
for that? 

Captain Coates. The incr‘ase is accounted for by a number of 
items which I would like to x \», sir. 
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TECHNICAL SUPERVISION AND DIRECTION 


The first item is ‘Technical supervision and direction.” These are 
the people who work in the Special Devices Center. 

We are asking for an increase of 4 man-years and [$20,000 for 
personal services for the program support department of the center, 
which department is concerned with the inventory procurement and 
allocation of spare parts for the maintenance of training aids. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Where i is that located? 

Captain Coates. In Port Washington, Long Island. 


CATALOGING PROGRAM 


The next item is an increase of $40,000 in the Federal cataloging 
program. We are carrying along a level program, but in the fiscal 

ear 1956 we have been directed to extend the program to include 
industrial equipment, primarily machine tools, and this is the estimate 
of the funds required in the fiscal year 1956 to get started on that 
extension of the cataloging program. 


INSTALLATION, OVERHAUL AND MODIFICATION 


The next item is installation, overhaul, and modification, $663,000, 
broken down as follows: Installation, maintenance, and modification, 
$278,300. That is for the maintenance cost of training equipment at 
the various naval activities and the installation of new equipment, 
and the modification of equipment to keep it up to date with the 
service equipment which is simulated. 

The total number of training aids primarily comprises simulators 
of various kinds. That is increasing, and the complexity of training 
aids is increasing, so there are increased costs both in maintenance 
and in the installation of new ones. 

Mr. SHepparD. We had a rather extensive explanation of the 
training field from another witness a few days ago. I do not think 
it necessary to develop it further. What you have told us has already 
been testified to in the record. 


PERSONNEL AND FUNDS COMPARISONS 


Mr. WiaGieswortH. How many personnel do you have now at the 
special devices center? 

Captain Coates. Two hundred and twenty-seven. 

Mr. WigeieswortH. Actually on the rolls? 

Captain Coatss. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Plus 24 military? 

Mr. Epwarps. Thirty-two all told in this activity. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. The justifications shows 24 on page 97. 

Mr. Epwarps. The 32 includes 8 military at overhaul and repair 
stations. 

Admiral CLexton. You had 58 military in 1954. 

Mr. Epwarps. That is correct. They have been reduced rather 
sharply. 

Admiral CLexton. Maybe you are on the way down? 

Mr. Epwarps.' I doubt if we go that fast. 

Mr. Wicetesworta. Why do you need this small increase in 
personnel? 
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Captain Coates. Is that the increase of four? 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. Yes. 

Captain Coates. That is in the program support department, 
sir. They are concerned with the spare parts used in the maintenance 
of these training devices. You will notice elsewhere in here that we 
are not asking for an increase in spare parts for these training devices, 
although we anticipate, and already have, an increase in the number of 
training devices in use in the Navy, and an increase in their complexity. 

We anticipate that we have no increase in requirements in spare 
parts for a janet number of more complex equipments. We are doing 
this through the efforts of the program support department in reduc- 
ing the inventory of spare parts for this purpose and in reducing the 
range of spare parts required, by further standardization and more 
use of standard parts. 

Mr. WiacieswortnH. This activity seems to be moving up each 
year. 

* Captain Coates. Yes. 

Mr. WigGLeswortu. It was $2,900,000 2 years ago and $3,100,000 
in 1955 and now you want $3,800,000 in 1956. 

Captain Coarrs. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. WiaGuiesworrtu. Is this going to level off, and if so, when? 

Captain Coates. Sir, with the low reenlistment rate and the de- 
creasing proportion of experienced and qualified personnel, I would 
anticipate the need for these training devices will continue to increase. 


CONTINGENCIES OF THE NAvy 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will now take up budget activity No. 9, ‘“Con- 
tingencies of the Navy,” appearing on page 125. We will insert page 
125 and page 14 of the justifications in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Budget activity No. 9—contingencies of the Navy 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | 
1954 1955 1956 


Plus or 
minus 


Project 
difference 


9A Congressional travel 
9B | Official representation - _----- slat lenieeh 
gC Extraordinary military expenses 


Total obligations payable from 
| appropriated funds 41, 062, 415 38, 477, 000 9, 177, 000 — 29, 300, 000 


Irregular recurring expenses for travel of Members of Congress in connection 
with the inspection of naval activities, expenses incurred for official representation 
and extraordinary military expenses are supported in the 1956 estimate of 
$9,177,000. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I find that your total request in this instance for 
1955 is $38,477,000, and for the fiscal year 1956, $9,177,000, or a 
decrease of $29,300,000. 

Mr. Drtion. Yes, sir. 





CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL 


Mr. SHepparD. We will take up the first item, ‘Congressional 
travel.”” The estimate for the fiscal year 1955 was $15,000, and there 
is the same amount estimated for the fiscal year 1956. That is self- 
explanatory. 
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OFFICIAL REPRESENTATION 


Mr. SHeprarD. We will now take up the next item, ‘Official 
representation.’”’ The estimate for 1955 was $233,000 and the esti- 
mate for 1956 is $303,000. This shows an increase of $70,000. We 
know why this money is expended. Why the increase? 

Mr. Dition. The increase is due to increased needs. It is due 
primarily to visits to this country of foreign dignitaries. We must 
to some extent repay their courtesy. This situation is becoming 
quite a problem to the personnel of the Navy. Many of our people 
have been required to pay out of their own pockets money for required 
entertainment expenses, and we feel that we owe it to them to try to 
get an increase in this project to make it possible to repay them for 
the amounts expended. 

Mr. SHepparp. Am I to understand from that that we are expect- 
ing our military people to pay their entertainment costs, pay the cost 
of entertaining dignitaries from other nations who are coming here? 

Mr. Ditton. We have done it in some cases in the past. 

Mr. Suepparp. Has that been due to the fact that you have asked 
for more money and the Congress has not given it to you? If so, in 
what year did that happen? 

Mr. Ditton. That is not the case. We have not asked for it. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, the responsibility for the military 
paying bills for entertainment of dignitaries out of their own pockets 
is not the fault of the Congress? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. WieeLtesworts. How much have you actually obligated or 
used this year? 

Mr. Diuion. Fifty-two percent as of January 31. 


EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY EXPENSES 


Mr. SHepparp. We will take up the remaining item requested on 
page 125 of our justifications, budget activity No. 9c, entitled 
‘Extraordinary military expenses,’’ wherein the request estimated for 
1956 is $8,859,000. 

Now, what are you going to do with this money? 

Captain Stuart. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparp. Aside from the increases that you have referred to, 
the pattern of procedure within the division to which you are address- 
ing yourself is the same as has been presented to this committee in 
past years? 

Captain Stuart. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparD. The innovations interjected into it, as such—if one 
can call them innovations—are the subject matter of increases to 
which you have testified to the committee off the record? 

Captain Sruart. Yes. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Thank you very much. We will insert at this 
point in the record the tables on civilian employment. 
(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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Average civilian employment by budget activity— Servicewide operations, 
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Civilian employment, management basis—on board at the end of the fiscal year 


June 30, 1954 June 30, 1955 June 30, 1956 
(actual) (estimated) } (estimated) 


Source of funds SST eee eer Ur are ee ———_——___— 


Total Graded ie Total Graded ie a de dj |Total|Graded| | gr: ues 


(1) ‘ é (4) (5) (6) (7) | (8) (9) | (0) 


CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


I. Total under own ceiling control.| 7, 7,896; 6,797) 1,099) 8, 10; 6, 916 


Il. Under own financial and ceiling 
control, subtotal __ __- | 6, 51S 5, 6£ 39) 6, 73 5, 761 


1. Servicewide operations, | 
5 ae cio | 6, Sf 5, 65 9) 6, 7: 5, 761 


III. Under own ceiling control, but | 
financed by outside sources, 
subtotal 


OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL 


I. Total under own ceiling control 
II. Under own financial and ceiling 
control, subtotal (all 1 appro- 
priation and subhead) -____- 
III. Under own ceiling control but 
financed by outside sources, 
subtotal 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE SECRE- 
TARY—COMPTROLLER 


I. Total under own ceiling control_| 3, 85‘ 2, 938 921; 4,000 3, 


II. Under own financial and ceiling 
control, subtotal ‘ 3, 8: 2, 9 921' 3, 982 3, 046 936! 4, 066 
1, Servicewide operations, 
Navy.-.- , 733 , Oe 2, 839 
2. Navy management fund 2% ‘ 25 
3. Navy industrial fund , 08 26 3} 1,105 
4. Naval petroleum reserve 7 : ’ 13 


IlI. Under own ceiling control but 
financed by outside sources : 18 





TuHurspay, Marcu 24, 1955. 
NAVY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


WITNESS 


NORWOOD P. CASSIDY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Mr. SHEpparD. We will now refer to the Navy’s industrial fund, 
following somewhat the line of inquiry we had with regard to the 
Navy stock fund. 

I have before me an analysis prepared for the committee with 
respect to the Navy’s industrial fund, the details of which appear on 
pages 221 and followi ing of the printed bill before us. 

On yesterday it was developed that on December 30, 1954, the 
additional sum of $400 million had been transferred from various 
unexpended balances to the Navy’s stock fund, and we discussed the 
circumstances and proposed uses for that item. 

I understand that on that same date the sum of $69 million addi- 
tional was likewise transferred into the industrial fund of the Navy. 
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The analysis we have here, on pages 24 and 25 of it, suggests that 
the Navy has excessive capital in the fund, that is, beyond what is 
ror contemplated to be covered into the fund in the way of 
additional facilities in the foreseeable future, and the analysis suggests 
a rescission potentially of $75 million. I am going to read from the 
analysis in a moment, but will you first tell us how many and what 
organizations and installations are presently under the fund. I under- 
— that the total capitalization is in the neighborhood of $284 
million. 

If you will tell me about that, I will appreciate it. 


ALLOCATIONS TO ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Casstpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
present allocations to the activities amounts to $284,093,000. The 
allocations are divided among 42 different operating activities, 21 of 
which are embraced in the Navy printing service. There are 21 
other activities operating, in addition to the Navy printing service, 
under the industrial fund. These 21 activities salen 11 shipyards, 
5 ordnance plants, the Marine Corps Clothing Factory at Philadel- 
phia; the balance of an allocation made to the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
Clothing Factory, which has ceased to operate; the Naval Research 
Laboratory at Anacostia; the Military Sea Transportation Service, 
and the Defense printing establishment. The total allocations cur- 
rently equal $284,093,000. 


IMPENDING ALLOCATIONS 


Now we have impending allocations in an aggregate of $13,900,000 
for the Naval Ordnance Plant at Indianapolis; the David Taylor 
Model Basin, Washington, D. C.; the Public Works Center, Norfolk, 
Va., and the Public Works Transportation Center, Treasure Island, 
Calif. 

FUNDS PROGRAMED BUT NOT ALLOCATED 


In addition, there has been programed but not allocated a total of 
$142,950,000 involving about 41 activities, which are as follows: The 
Ship Repair Facilities, San Diego, Calif., $3,100,000; 6 research and 
development laboratories, involving $6,900,000; the Ordnance Plant 
at Macon, Ga., involving $8,500,000; 11 ammunition depots which 
will involve $30,100,000; other Bureau of Ordnance activities, such as 
Ammunition and Net Depot, at Seal Beach, Calif., the Naval Maga- 
zine, Port Chicago, Calif.; the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White 
Oak, Md.; the Naval Ordnance Test Station, Inyokern, Calif.; the 
Naval Aviation Ordnance Test Station at Chincoteague, Va.; the 
Naval Proving Ground at Dahlgren, Va.; the Underwater Ordnance 
Test Station, Newport, R. I.; the Naval Torpedo Station, Keyport, 
Wash., and the Naval Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va., totaling $34 million. 

At 10 aviation repair facilities there is programed, not allocated, 
$60 million. I can give the details for the record if you wish. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If you will.. 


Mr. Casstpy. Alameda, Calif., $10 million; San Diego, Calif., 
$7 million; Corpus Christi, Tex., $5 million; Pensacola, Fla., $5 mil- 
lion; Cherry Pomt, N. C., $4 million; Norfolk, Va., $9 million; Quon- 
set Point, R. I., $9 million; Naval Air Material Center, Philadelphia, 
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$6,500,000; Jacksonville, Fla., $3,500,000, and Lakehurst, N. J., 
$1 million—or a total for aviation repair facilities of $60 million. 

An additional item is the Naval Uniform Shop at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
programed for $350,000. 

The total programed but not allocated is $142,950,000. The bal- 
ance in the Navy industrial fund available for allocation now in re- 
serve is $39,647,000. 


UNALLOCATED CAPITAL 


Mr. SHEPPARD. It appears in addition to the capital allocated to 
the installations presently under the fund, that you have capital in 
an unallocated status in the amount of approximately $196,500,000, 
which includes the $69 million transferred in December. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Cassipy. That is correct. 


AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR RESCISSION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I am now going to read from page 24 of the special 
analysis which members of the committee have before them. 
(The chairman read the following:) 


It is estimated that $75 million is available for rescission from the balance of the 
cash in the Navy industrial fund as projected at June 30, 1955, and could be 
covered into the surplus of the United States Treasury. 

On February 28, 1955, the corpus of the fund (unallocated reserve) was $196,- 
500,000, which included the sum of $69 million which had been transferred in 
December 1954, from unexpended balances of other appropriations. This transfer 
had been requested in order to provide capital to finance additional installations 
which the Navy planned to place under the industrial fund. The Navy has a 
schedule for a total of 41 additional industrial fund installations with an estimated 
annual volume of business of $466,050,000. The Navy computation of capital 
was based on an arbitrary 120-day reimbursement cycle. However, the follow- 
ing schedule prepared by the committee’s staff uses a 90-day cycle for estimating 
capital requirements for the 41 new installations. The capital required is thus 
determined to be $116,513,000 rather than $155,350,000 on the 120-day basis. 
The 90-day cycle was adopted as being roughly equivalent to the 84-day cycle for 
present installations. 

A reserve of $4,987,000 is suggested to finance possible additional installations. 
The total estimated cash requirement is then $121,500,000. Subtracting this 
$121,500,000 from the estimated balance of $196,500,000 to be available in the 
corpus of the fund at June 30, 1955, there would be available for rescission the 
sum of $75 million. 

Navy Officials estimate that the program of installing the 41 new installations, 
plus refining and developing existing installations, will require 3 years. Based 
upon explanations of limitations of personnel and complexities expected in types 
of installations not before attempted, this time estimate appears realistic. 

Existing installations have been allocated capital aggregating $284,090,000. 
This allows for an average reimbursement cycle for all activities of 84 days, which 
appears to be reasonable. (The capital requirement for the Army, computed by 
different cycles for varying types of activities, comes to an average cycle of 86 
days.) It therefore appears that the capital allocated to divisions is, in the 
aggregate, appropriate. 


What are your comments pertaining to the statement I have just 
read from the report? 

Mr. Cassipy. Mr. Chairman, the first statement, I believe, is in 
error in stating that the estimated annual volume of business is $466 
million. I think we are talking about the estimated requirement of 
the total working capital; because the working capital in these opera- 
tions turns over at least 4 times a year and more nearly 5 times a year; 
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so that the working capital made available to the industrial fund will 
finance an annual volume of business in excess of $2 billion. 

That is not in criticism of the figures, but I just want to clarify 
the record. 

Now the use of the 90-day cycle by the committee is certainly 
sound and we are at the present time meeting the 90-day cycle by an 
average of around 81 to 86 days, as pointed out by the committee. 
However, as we move into new installations, the cycle does not reach 
that level immediately; it takes time. 

Mr. Suepparp. About what time? 

Mr. Cassipy. Anywhere from 6 to 9 to 12 months, until the opera- 
tion procedure is smoothed out. 

We have delayed reporting. My estimate—and it is an only 
estimate at this time—is that $40 million is the best forecast of the 
cash recission that could be made. I cannot tell you that $75 
million at this date would prejudice the program. However, I think 
it is cutting the cake pretty thin at this time in a program that we 
are about halfway through to take what appears to be the maximum. 

We have no objection to coming before this committee and offering 
rescissions in this fund as we can find that there is no utility for them. 
However, we are in the midst of a program and we would not like to 
see the committee cut this fund to the bone at this time. I believe 
the $40 million at this time can be cut; but until we are more further 
advanced into this program, I doubt that the figures we have given 
you as estimates should be cut. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me ask you this: If the rescission was to the 
amount of $75 million we have referred to and it did reflect detri- 
mentally, what degree of detriment would be involved? 

Mr. Cassipy. Nothing so detrimental that it could not be recon- 
sidered by this committee in another vear. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, it would not impair vour operational 
program as that program is presently projected to the degree of stop- 
ping it or arresting it, to the detriment of the military service, in 1 
year’s time? 

Mr. Cassipy. Not during fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. SHepparp. Under those circumstances, it is a matter of apprais- 
ing, as closely as anyone can, the absolute requirements and you say 
you are going through a transitional status in this fund and it is diffi- 
cult to determine right down to the last dollar what is absolutely 
essential. 

Mr. Cassipy. Until you undertake a survey activity by activity 
and develop the cash requirements for operating capital. 

Of course I think we should make clear for the record that while the 
total funded authority is commonly called cash, we are talking about 
an authorization here and not actual cash as far as the taxpayer is 
concerned. 

Mr. Suepparp. For the benefit of myself, Mr. Cassidy, define the 
difference as it affects the fund. 

Mr. Cassipy. The difference, Mr. Sheppard, is that I think. the 
total appropriation bills of the Government will approximate some 
$65 billion to $70 billion and at no time is the cash available in the 
Treasury to support the total appropriations. It is raised as it is 
needed on the basis of the cash withdrawals. Now until it is required, 
it would simply be a bookkeeping item or credit authorization to the 
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Navy. I merely point out that the rescission of the authority will not 
return the cash to the Treasury 

Mr. SHepparp. You are saying that if we make a rescission of $75 
million it would plainly be a bookkeeping situation resolving out of 
authority and would not replace any dollars in the Federal Treasury. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Casstpy. That is correct. 


TIMING OF CONTEMPLATED FUTURE ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. WiGGLEswortH. You gave us the amount allocated to activities; 
then you gave us the amount which you classified as pending; then 
you gave us the amount programed but not allocated. What is the 
period of time that is involved in respect to the figures classified as 
pending and as “‘programed but not allocated?” 

Mr. Cassipy. Mr. Wigglesworth, we are accelerating the program. 
Although it is a time-consuming program in surveying the financial 
operations and procedures of the complex industrial activities, we 
anticipate that during the remainder of 1955 and running into the 
fiscal year 1956, to have completed the major portion of this program. 

There will be some activities on the periphery of the program that 
may not be embraced in the program until early 1957. 


EFFECT OF RESCISSION 


Mr. WieeiesworruH. I understand that while you think the 
report’s suggestion goes a little far in recommending a $75 million 
rescission, that it would not in any way impair the situation as far as 


fiscal 1956 is concerned. 

Mr. Cassipy. I do not believe so. It might slow down the program, 
but from our own estimate there is roughly a rounded-off $40 million 
that we suggest to the committee that is available for rescission. 

Mr. WiaeGLteswortu. You have a balance available of about that 
sum that has not been programed? 

Mr. Cassipy. That is correct. And by “programing” I mean we 
have made a preliminary survey of the cash requirements, but they 
have not been definitized to the point we can allocate the money. 
That will come at the time we make the survey and install the financial 
procedures. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Can you give us some indication as to the amount 
of additional industrial reserve fund installations, that is, volume of 
business, that will be involved in this program as we look ahead? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes, sir. I have here a statement which embraces 
the 42 operating activities presently operating under the fund with 
a capital of $284 million. 

Mr. SHepparp. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much for your explanations. It is nice to see you again. Good luck 
to you. 

Mr. Cassipy. The same to you. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 24, 1955. 


Cost CoNsIDERATIONS IN CONNECTION WitH REVIEW OF 
CoMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL TyPE ACTIVITIES 


WITNESS 
REAR ADM, GEORGE C, WEAVER, VICE CHIEF OF NAVAL MATERIEL 


Mr. SHepparp. Presently, gentlemen, I am addressing myself to a 
cummunication received from another member of the Appropriations 
Committee in which he submits a Navy notice, 4860. This is dated 
the 9th of December 1954, and this was directed by the Secretary of 
the Navy to the various bureaus, including the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. 

In his communication he was very inquiring as to where this policy 
would lead, what caused it, and what we are doing with it, and what 
its limitations may or may not be. At the time we first inquired into 
it, the proper witness was not available, and I understand the witness 
is here now. 

Now, Admiral Weaver, I hand you this document and ask you if 
you have seen it, and if you are thoroughly conversant with its 
contents? 

Admiral Wraver. Yes, I am. 

Mr. SHeprarpD. What do you have to say relative to what it means, 
how far it is going to extend and what the policy is behind it? 

Admiral Weiss. The basic question as to scope dates back to a 
Department of Defense Directive No. 4100.15, dated November 24, 
1953. If I may, I would like to read one paragraph, ‘Policy and 
criteria.” 

The subject of the Department of Defense directive, first of all, is 
“Commercial and Industrial Type Facilities.”’ 

Under “Policy and criteria,” it reads as follows: 

The Department of Defense supports the basic principle that free competitive 
enterprise should be fostered by Government; therefore, privately owned or 
Government-owned and privately operated commercial and industrial-type 
facilities will be used by the Department of Defense to the greatest extent prac- 
tical, recognizing the basic military necessity for integrated, self-sustaining 
pene responsive to command and the necessity for operating anywhere in the 
worid, 

It is the policy of the Department of Defense not to engage in the operation of 
industrial or commercial-type facilities unless it can be demonstrated that it is 
necessary for the Government itself to perform the required work or service. 
Those factors which would justify the continued use of, or the establishment of, 
Government-owned commercial or industrial type activities, are as follows: 

Then, rather than read those, I would like to brief them. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. 

Admiral Weaver. The first criterion is the absence of private 
facilities of sufficient capacity located within a reasonable distance of 
the point of demand. 

The second criterion is the substantial savings to the Government 
resulting from performance at a Government facility. 

The third criterion is the necessity for meeting the military demand 
at all times without delay. 

The fourth criterion is the need for training military personnel for 
advance base or overseas operations. 

The fifth criterion is the necessity for complete command control 
in order to avoid compromise of highly classified security information. 








The sixth criterion is the necessity for protection of installations 
and personnel in hazardous areas, or in hazardous operations. 

The seventh criterion is the necessity for complete demilitariza- 
tion prior to final disposal of certain types of military equipment. 

Finally, any other factor clearly demonstrating a particular Gov- 
ernment operation to be in the public interest. 

As the result of that directive, great emphasis was placed upon the 
substantial savings, the particular criterion calling for substantial 
savings to the Government resulting from the performance at a 
Government facility. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. When you are talking about a saving, I assume 
you are referring to operational savings and not the ultimate disposal 
of property? 

Admiral Weaver. No, sir; I am talking about dollars and cents 
savings in a particular operation such as a small manufacturing 
activity in a Government-owned facility. 

Mr. SHepparp. In order that the record may be clear and under- 
standable by all Members of the House, who are concerned with the 
issue, will you read the criterion in the record at this point relating to 
cost factors? 

Admiral Weaver. May I make one explanatory statement first? 

Mr. SHEepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Weaver. In connection with this one criterion on cost, it 
was found that due to the complexity of determining costs of Govern- 
ment operation versus commercial operation, that an undue amount of 
study was placed on that. As a result, this directive was superseded 
on February 8, 1955, by a new Department of Defense directive, 
4100.15, which eliminates the cost factor except in the final criterion 
which covers all other factors. 

The new Department of Defense directive is the one in effect now. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is there anyone here who can tell me whether or 
not the notice that I referred to under date of December 9, 1954, has 
been amended, or superseded by the interpretations that have ema- 
nated from the recent directive of the Secretary of Defense dated in 
February? 

Adniral Weaver. Secretary of the Navy notice, 4860, dated 
December 9, 1954, was issued in advance of the DOD Directive 
4100.15 dated February 8, 1955, through coordination between the 
Navy and the Department of Defense in order to reduce the work in 
the field in connection with the studies, the cost studies, knowing that 
the new Department of Defense directive was going to be issued in the 
near future. 

Mr. SHepparp. I would still like to ask this question. 

Due to the issuance of the amendment to the original instrument 
sent out by the Secretary of Defense, has the Secretary of the Navy, 
because of the composition of the phraseology, rescinded that article 
and replaced it with one of a more literal interpretation? 

Admiral Weaver. It has not been rescinded, sir, because it has 
not been necessary. It is in consonance with the Department of 
Defense directive. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Even though the Secretary of Defense, for some 
reason best known to himself, saw fit to amend the original item, 
that item did not influence the interpretation that was originally 





taken by the Secretary of the Navy when he issued Secretary of the 
Navy Notice 4860? 

Admiral Weaver. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Do I make myself clear? 

Admiral Weaver. Yes. By coordination between the Navy and 
Department of Defense, it was known that the new Department of 
Defense directive was coming out, and the Secretary of the Navy 
directive was issued in advance to save work in the field. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then, the second or the amended order that was 
issued by the Secretary of Defense did not in any manner change 
the original that was issued by the Secretary of the Navy under 
date of December 9, because it was not necessary. 

Admiral Weaver. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. I will address myself to the following language in 
the December 9 memorandum: 

As a matter of general policy, it is considered that only in exceptional cases 
should costs be considered a significant factor and only in a very few unusual 
circumstances will substantial savings be the sole criterion for justification of 
continued operation of a facility. 

What does that mean from your interpretation? 

Admiral Weaver. Mr. Chairman, in our interpretation it means 
that in general, commercial facilities, facilities operated commercially 
by private enterprise are operated as economically as we could hope 
to operate the same facilities in a Government activity, and unless 
there is definite indication that the Government activity is operated 
at a substantial savings, we would not go through the complexities 
of a cost review, comparing our costs to the commercial operation 
cost because of the complexity of Government accounting that is, 
the ownership of the buildings with no depreciation, the ownership 
of the equipment with no depreciation. It is very difficult to make 
a direct comparison. 

Mr. SHepparp. However, there is an assumptive position that can 
generally be taken by those that are in any manner proficient, or effi- 
cient, in the analyses of the functions of physical properties and busi- 
nesses contained therein, is that not so? 

Admiral Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who is the analytical individual that reaches that 
final determination? What we are trying to seek here is what type of 
person is going to be the judge in fact and in toto. 

Admiral Wfaver. In the Navy these commercial and industrial 
type operations are operated under the various bureaus of the Navy 
Department. They are very carefully analyzed as they are submitted 
through the cognizant bureau, and then they are further analyzed very 
carefully in the Office of Naval Material before recommendations are 
made to the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Material. 

Mr. Suepparp. As the representative of the division you are pres- 
ently representing, am I entitled to take the position from what you 
are saying and from what you have said, that this is in no manner going 
to create a subsidy for business whereby physical properties that have 
been bought with Federal funds are going to be disposed of to private 
business without due consideration to a cash cost factor? 

AdmiralJWraver. Yes, I can state that that is true. Definite 
consideration will be given to the cash-cost factors. I personally have 
reviewed almost every case since November 1, 1954, and to my knowl- 
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edge there has not been a case recommended to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Material to abolish Government activity unless 
there was competition from private business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. When it comes to divorcing the Navy—and I am 
addressing myself to Navy now—of its properties in ‘order to put 
those properties back into a taxpaying status in the municipality, 
the county or the State, does that determination also fall within the 
purview of the order that we are presently referring to? 

Admiral Weaver. No. In general this does not involve actual 
disposal of property other than equipment. We have been surveying 
commercial and industrial types of facilities by increments. These 
increments have been issued by the Department of Defense. In 
general, they are small activities within larger activities. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You are narrowing the thing down very rapidly to 
what can be an easy conclusion here, if I can interpret it. This order 
is not for the disposition of property, land, and so forth, but it is for 
‘uppurtenane es therein, such as mec ‘hanical devices and things of that 
character? Is that correct, sir? 

Admiral Weaver. There will be disposition of equipment in certain 
cases. 

Mr. SHepparp. I understand that part. How about the buildings 
and how about the land? 

Admiral Weaver. In general, the buildings and the land are small 
parts of a larger activity. 

I have one of the increments in front of me, sir. Aluminum 
smelting or sweating facilities. That is one. They occur in a small 
part of an air station in general. 

Scrap metal baling. A small section of shipyard work. 

Clothing factory and clothing sponging plant. I do not know the 
action on that. That might be an exce ption. 

Coffee-roasting plant. “Paint factor vy. Rope walk. 

Mr. SuepparpD. When you say paint factory, I would assume now 
that we are moving into the building. 

Admiral Weaver. There were two of them. There are two of 
them, one in the Norfolk Navy Shipyard and one in the Mare Island 
Naval Shipyard. 

Mr. SHepparpb. There is quite a line of demarcation between the 
disposition of the item that you have referred to there. I mean money- 
wise, of course, as against the wholesale disposition of buildings and 
the land that the buildings are on, land that we are not utilizing and 
so forth. We may have land that we want to keep for development 
later on. I can see that in the picture, but what I am trying to estab- 
lish under this directive is what is the limitation of disposition i involved. 
You have told me about the mechanical devices and then you moved 
into the paint operation, which I assume would be a rather large 
building as compared to the other things that you have referred to. 

Admiral Weaver. Yes, but those buildings are an integral part of a 
naval shipyard and would not be disposed of. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see. 

Admiral Weaver. If there were disposal, it would be taken care 
of in accordance with our directive for screening and disposal of real 
property. 

Mr. Suepparp. Addressing the same question to buildings and land 
that are not presently involved in a military installation but are out- 
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side of that and still owned by the Navy, what would you do? Does 
that fall within the disposition purview of this order. 

Admiral Weaver. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe so. This order 
has to do only with the operation of a facility concerned. Then any 
disposition of real property that might result therefrom from dis- 
establishing the operation of the facility would be taken care of under 
our directives for screening and review and disposal of real property. 

Mr. SHepparp. And would not fall within the category or be inter- 
preted as falling within the category of this directive? 

Admiral Weaver. No, sir; it would not. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Very well. We finally get the line of demarcation 
where disposition, assumptively speaking, is permissible, and where it 
isnot. That is what we are trying to determine. 

Thank you very much for your explanation. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 24, 1955. 


CONCLUDING BUDGET SUMMARIES AND STATEMENTS 


WITNESS 


REAR ADM. E. W. CLEXTON, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 
CAPT. WALTER M. FOSTER, USN, CHIEF STAFF OFFICER 


Mr. Suepparp. We will now hear the closing statement of the 
budget officer of the Navy, Admiral Clexton. 

Admiral CLexton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
you have heard the various programs of the Navy and Marine Corps 
explained by the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps, as well as various other officers 
and civilians of the Department of the Navy. We welcome this 
opportunity to place before you our plans for the coming fiscal year. 
The detailed review which you have made of our proposed budget 
has taken much of your time for the last few weeks. We appreciate 
the interest which you have shown in our programs and hope that our 
Peneeten ene have been informative and that they have met your 
needs. 

As you know, the Navy budget structure is so designed that the 
personnel who have been justifying our programs are those who will 
ultimately receive the funds you consider necessary to carry them out. 
Our accounting system is designed so that the record of the results of 
our action during the fiscal year will be available to show you the 
success with which we are able to meet our requirements. 

By such a budget structure and organization in the Navy which give 
us chin lines of responsibility and authority throughout our organiza- 
tion, we are able to insure complete control of our funds in order to 
achieve maximum economy from their use. It is only through such an 
organization that we may be assured of achieving the maximum com- 
batant forces from our defense dollar. 

During these hearings there have been requests for a summation of 
certain pertinent information. I would like to insert such tables in 
the record at this point. 

Table I is a summary of civilian employment on a management basis 
for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 





me ee et et et et et oot tO 
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Table II shows the average civilian employment on an appropriation 
basis for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

Table III shows the average civilian employment by budget activi- 
ties in the Navy industrial funds for the same fiscal years. The civil- 
ian personnel shown in the industrial funds have been included as well 
in tables I and II. 

Table IV shows the dollar amounts and man-years for inspection 
services accomplished by the technical bureaus and the overall inspec- 
tion by the Office of Naval Material. 

Table V shows the charges made to various bureaus and offices for 
inspection services performed by the imspectors of naval material. 
There is the basic inspection cost of various items such as steel, alumi- 
num, and other common items, the total cost of which is shown on line 
1 of table IV. 

I will be glad to provide you with any additional information which 
you may consider necessary in your consideration of our budget 
request. 

(The tables referred to above are as follows:) 


TABLE 1.—Civilian employment, management basis—fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 
1956 


June 30, 1954, actual =e 30, 1955, estimated June 30, 1956, estimated 


Bureau or office | | | 


| Un- | Un- | |} Un- 
Total Graded! graded| Total |Graded graded Total |Graded| aded 


413, 134] 146, 873/266, 261/413, 779, 147, 185|266, 594 410, 533) 145, 861/264, 672 


Executive Office of the Secretary '.| 3,859) 2,938 921| 4,000) 3, 064! 936 4,086) 3, 154) 932 

Office of Naval Research ___----_-- 4, 527 3,313} 1,214) 4,666) 3,328) 1,338) 4,666; 3,328) 1,338 

Oftice of Judge Advocate General. 2 126 132 soe 133! 133} 

Office of Naval Material (Field | 
Inspection Service) 6, 00 7 37} 5,800) 5, 764 36 

Office of Chief of Naval Operations , 7| 1,099] 8103) 6,916} 1, 187! 

Bureau of Aeronautics 75, 101 53,013) 80,366; 23, 260 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery -- 5, 879) 9,115) 3, 468) 

Bureau of Naval Personnel 9, 797 4,108} 9,641) 5,671) 

Bureau of Ordnance 58, 801 41,700} 56,231) 16,851 

Bureau of Ships /134, 101, 492/132, 496, 33, 305) 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts_| 51,025) 20, 036} 51,269, 30, 294! 

Bureau of Yards and Docks 21, 621 13,901} 22,197) 7, 929) 

10, 430} 16,094! 5, 190) 


14, 421) | 12, 409} 13,669 2,013) 11, 656) 13, 152) 1, 928) 11, 224 





Military a Transportation 


Adjustment to account for differ- 
ence in reporting part-time em- 
ployment on SF113 and quar- | | 
terly manpower statement 





a Naval Petroleum Reserves, Defense Printing Service, and departmental staff Office of Naval 
aterial. 
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TABLE 2.—Average civilian employment, appropriation basis—Navy and Marine 
‘orps 
| Fiscal year 1954 | Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1956 
Appropriation ] | 
Man- —ae y Man- . 
| years Dollars | years | Dollars years Dollars 
Grand total !____- Se 421, 359 he 781, 223, 976 410, 650 |1, 758, 214,739 |409,170 | 1, 758, 468, 683 
Current-year funds. . - '287, 962. lL. 187, 595, 513 | 245,193 |1, 014,095, 795 |248,046 | 1, 029, 564, 260 
Prior-year funds. . bid | 48, 300 218, 928,124 | 14, 364 65, 318, 114 | 10, 896 | 50, 592, 814 
Reimbursements. .--- 85, 097 374, 700, 339 |151, 093 578, 800, 830 150,228 | 678,311, 609 
Navy personnel, == expenses__ ‘| 9,493 | 37,557,805 | 9, 464 38, 484, 500 | 9, 464 38, 922, 300 
Current-year funds____- | 9,333 | 36,861,207 | 9, 336 37, 924,200 | 9,336 38, 362, 500 
Prior-year funds_. a : ee es eulht a nknall wnee as | ee ate : 
Reimbursements. pitt 160 696, 598 | 128 ‘ 560, 300 | 128 559, 800 
Marine Corps troops and facilities._| 16,419 62, 026, 635 | 15,109 56, 697,026 | 17, 689 66, 249, 795 
Current-year funds. -_-_- _.| 14,664 | 54,483,764 | 14, 636 55, 264,026 | 17, 266 | 65, 091, 795 
Prior-year funds. - ‘ --| 1,304 6, 287, 900 50 | MEO i A Ld 
Reimbursements ‘ --| 451 1, 254, 971 | 423 | 1, 158, 000 423 1, 158, 000 
Marine Corps procurement. ~ 15 | 61, 445 | 2 Ree iis... 
Current-year funds. -- l clecteiedel ace ae aaa ia del ; alpen gS ial eine 
Prior-year funds. - -_-_- ‘ 15 61, 445 2 0.900 |... nnue t= 
Reimbursements_-...-..- Sree as a » ee lb< guns pammadeue Babee «Meth a 
Aircraft and facilities____- : | 66, 194 | "274, 117, 587 | 66,053 | 281,815,061 | 73,093 | 311, 652, 061 
Current-year funds... ...---| 64, 663 267, 545, 824 | 65,064 | 277,513,061 | 72,239 307, 934, 061 
Prior-year funds............-...| 372 1 546,763 | "325 1,305,000 | "308 | ° 1/255; 000 
Reimbursements. __- --| 1,159 5, 025, 000 | 664 | 2, 997, 000 | 546 | 2, 463, 000 
Aircraft and related procurement.__| 2, 520 11,934,617 | 2,118 | 10,400,000 | 2,075 | 10, 205, 000 
Current-year funds. - - 617 3, 682, 473 | 856 4, 840, 600 | 858 | 4, 856, 600 
Prior-year funds_____- Bis 1, 903 8, 252, 144 1, 262 5, 559, 400 | 1, 217 | 5, 348, 400 
Reimbursements. ._-.------- conf wanes bs. dheatetnah was fats Jace License aati Eee a aa eheneieeten 
Ships and facilities_- | 48,668 | 216, 267,217 | 18, 066 71, 324, 300 | 13,805 | 55, 034, 000 
Current-year funds. - _-- ..| 39, 861 177, 293, 537 | 15, 848 62, 095, 300 | 13, 143 52, 515, 800 
Prior-year funds. -_- tedne 8, 349 36, 963, 680 1, 993 8, 224, 000 437 | 1, 513, 200 
Reimbursements. -__- ae 458 2, 910, 000 225 1,005 000 | 225 | 1, 005, 000 
Construction of ships--------- waweh: paee 12, 181,019 536 2, 685, 000 377 1, 959, 600 
Current-year funds. -- 2,273 | 10,615,475 290 1, 353, 000 | _- ‘ 
Prior-year funds. ___-_-- na 299 | 1, 565, 544 246 1, 332, 000 | 377 | 1, 959, 600 
Reimbursements. -_---- ae a ek en ile ia Z 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy-} 31,358 | 147,302,794 | 4,851 23,718,600 | 4,471 | 22, 085, 700 
Current-year funds. - -- 7, 580 35, 725, 524 1, 605 | 7, 935, 800 1, 109 5, 651, 500 
Prior-year funds__-_-__.- | 23,778 | 111,577,270 | 3,246 15, 782, 800 3, 362 16, 434, 200 
Reinrbursements. __- ae eS Sih asain’, wee Jie sndudne ts ck 
Navy military procurement.......-.} 11,671 | 46, 242,686 | 8, 466 34, 086,397 | 7,039 28, 326, 566 
Current-year funds. -- cogian!| ee 46, 242,686 | 8, 466 34, 086, 397 7,039 28, 326, 566 
Prior-year funds... -...........--- atepphetleaphesnsncugeboasaennt “ Ss 
Reimbursements.___- SS OS | a TAk | Si ha é ee . ee 
Ordnance and facilities_.............| 25,287 | 102,044,853 | 21,581 | 89, 108,000 | 20, 782 | 86, 062, 000 
Current-year funds. ..---.---.-- | 19,452 | 79,361,853 | 19, 292 | * 036, 000 | 19, 763 82, 023, 000 
Prior-year funds. ..........- 5, 835 22, 683, 000 2, 289 9, 072, 000 1,019 4, 039, 000 
Reimbursements... as ke tl imceh ete eeL Oe, tha a ak Le ale 
Ordnance for new construction....-.| 1, 685 7, 432, 021 | 271 1, 228, 000 220 995, 000 
Current-year funds. . _-- ee P ee . ‘ ish 
Prior-year funds. ...........-.-- 1, 685 | 7, 432, 021 | 271 1, 228, 000 220 995, 000 
Reimburserients____-.-._---- et tan AEE cb aresae. | osteo Boscekes utah wee 
Diam ONO... . 6 5o<24-20).2 9,421 | 32,446, 887 8, 974 32, 500, 000 8, 862 | 33, 024, 000 
Current-year funds... ____--- 8,612 | 29,688,577 | 7,982 28, 945,000 | 7,958 29, 680, 000 
PRONE NB eo in since cicceTann hese nti oe bulb : 
Reim bursements___...__._.-__- 80? 2, 758, 310 992 3, 555, 000 904 3, 344, 000 
Civil engineering...................] 19, 279 78, 933, 863 | 19, 264 79, 644, 988 | 19,211 79, 837, 266 
Current-year funds_..._..--__- 18,556 | 76,227,580 | 18,612 77, 103,049 | 18, 559 77, 295, 327 
Prior-year funds-_-.-......-.--- 94 | 260, 008 27 | 68, 414 27 68, 414 
Reimbursements__...........--- 629 | 2, ue 275 625 | 2, 473, 525 | 625 2, 473, 525 
Military construction, Naval Re- 

WORM ose eer cco 1 6, 356 | 55 267, 456 51 | 266, 007 
Current-year funds. -_....-.-...- 1 | 6, 356 | 55 | 267, 456 51 | 266, 007 
a sé aka ameands altdeibdemes Dei cieiediia wari Denise demi tienes 
IR 6 iirc dcciccaciccdubens eckaueee Rieder d ara dbase erin i cs Jase abil than ements 

Research and development. -__-_--- 23,939 | 112,045, 702 | 23, 845 | 112, 747,318 | 23,602 | 111, 483, 319 
Cvurrent-year funds__....-__-_- 19, 303 89, 747, 353 | 19, 192 | 90, 285, 318 | 19, 673 | 92, 503, 319 
Prior-year funds__-.....-...--- 4,656 | 22,298,349 | 4,653 22, 462,000 | 3,929 | 18, 980, 000 
Reimbursements- ane hes elms uatha Annet die teen da baemians l eccintabeaeetinie 

Service-wide supply and finance _.. 57,459 | 217,973,989 | 49,884 | 192, 735, 700 | 47,200 | 182, 126, 000 
Cvrrent-year funds. .........--. 57,469 | 217,973,989 | 49, 884 192, 735,700 | 47,200 | 182, 126, 000 
Prior-year funds. .-........----- gist ciathe ates A oink oo cig tcas Naas test Laceialecs dia damit einl ada taraditeaedesieie 
6a ooh ae ck boeken sie sakes aaah ak ee 

Service-wide operations__...........-| 10,638 7, 312, 421 | 10,774 | 48, 812,620 | 10, 874 | 49, 521, 073 
Current-year funds__...-.....-- 10, 316 | 16. 246,118 | 10, 464 47, 671, 834 | 10, 582 | 48, 437, 060 
TORT Cian bccncsinecnncnn Pate da lakes dpeetdle hie Le beletalnndl ses igk-nci ples xeiiaaan dick Awideaaaalions 
Reimbursements-........--.---- 292 1, 066, 303 | 310 1, 140, 786 292 1, 084, 013 


1 Includes allocations to other agencies as follows: Fiscal year 1954, 1,229 man-years, $5,240,034; fiscal year 
1955, 617 man-years, $2,856,602; fiscal year 1956, 336 man-years, $1, 581, 100. 
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TABLE 2.—Average civilian employment, appropriation basis—Navy and Marine 
Corps—Continued 


Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 
Appropriation a 
Man- Dollars Man- Dollars Man- 


) 
years years years Dollars 





8, 683 Naval petroleum reserves 66 329, f 287, 600 49 
Current-year funds 66 329, 5 287, 600 19 
4, 260 Prior-year funds 
2, 814 Reimbursements : 
1, 609 Public works_- __- : , 684 2, 152, 2, 51: , 694, 454 
2, 300 Current-year funds. _____--- , 684 12, 152, 2, 51: , 694, 454 
2, 500 Prior-year funds 
. Reimbursements ate : ss 
9, 800 Preparation for sale or salvage of 
9, 795 military property 3, 412, 057, 000 
1, 795 Current-year funds. _- ; 3, 412, ; , 057, 000 
Prior-year funds -_- 
3, 000 Reimbursements 
Laundry service, Naval Academy ‘ 377, 727 372, 000 
Current-year funds 
Prior-year funds. - 
- Reimbursements. _- «e 372, 000 
», O61 Naval working fund 3, 255 2, 919, ; 5, 618, 300 
, 061 Current-year funds- - - 
», O00 Prior-year funds 
, 000 Reimbursements 3, 25: 2, 56! ; , 618, 300 
», 000 Navy industrial fund 19, 942 | 313, 826, 535 990, 256 
», 600 Current-year funds- -- 
, 400 Prior-year funds 
- Reimbursements 19, 942 ‘ 26, ' 990, 256 | 139, 300 
1, 000 Navy management fund ‘ 3, 16 25, 791, 979 i, 209, 663 | 6, 000 
, 800 Current-year funds__ 
, 200 Prior-year funds ; 
000 Reimbursements. -- } 25, 791, 979 i, 209, 663 | 6, 000 
, 600 " Navy stock fund }, 527, 069 , , 721, 000 483 
. . Current-year funds -- -- 
, 600 } Prior-year funds ---___----- ; ; 
ae Reimbursements------------- 6, 527, 069 27 , 721, 000 483 
4 
, 500 
‘200 
, 566 
566 
, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
000 
, 000 
, 000 
000 
000 
, 266 
, 327 
414 
, §25 
007 
007 


319 
319 
000 

‘000 
000 
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TanLe 4.—Dollar amounts and man-years for inspection services, fiscal years 1954 
1956, and 1956 























Fiscal year 1954 | Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 

sieges aplastic iia a 
Category | | | 
Man- | Man- ; Man- 
years | Amount | years | Amount years | Amount 
! | | 
SS ee eee et eee oe a wn ——e | Se 
Total. .... iit cena gaa ee 976 | $46, 499, 898 9,882 | $47, 367,000 9, 743 | $46, 721, 000 
1, Inspector of naval material... --- | 6,096 | 27, 653, 435 5, 900 | 27,828,000 | 5,800 | 27, 448, 000 
2. Bureau of Aeronautics general | | 

representatives. -__- ee B 8, 219, 860 1, 829 | 8, 507, 000 1, 838 | 8, 549, 000 
3. Naval inspectors of ordnance _____| 586 | 2, 541,000 | 597 | 2,735, 000 540 | 2, 422, 000 
4. Supervisors of shipbuilding......-| 1, 416 | 7,589,007 | 1,440 | 7, 739, 500 1, 441 | 7, 710, 900 
5. Inspectors of naval machinery --_- 103 | 496, 596 | 116 | 557, 500 124 591, 100 


| 


' 





Novre.—The personne] outlined above include inspectors, clerks, stenographers, production expediters, 
and administrative staffs. Item 1 is funded by all bureaus, based on the estimated service which will be 
given toeach bureau. Item 2 is funded by “Aircraft and facilities. ” Item 3 is funded by ‘‘Ordnance and 


facilities.” Item 4 is funded by “Shipbuilding and conversion.” Item 5 is supported by SCN, CSN, 
MSA, and BuOrd. 


TaBLE 5.—Bureau and office costs for inspection services performed by the inspectors 
of naval material 











Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1956 
Category oe. hey ne ero | ee. 
Man- | Man- | | Man- 
years | Amount | years Amount | years | Amount 
cannes atacand eal athena ike tahasitilatah ntnineetapiae aetetal ae aes, ss 
| | | | 

‘Total. ..:- pauedaecaeee sete 6,096 | $27,653,435 | 5,900 | $27,828,000 | 5,800 | $27, 448, 000 
Bureau of Ships at ; osascesl | eT 7,429,451 | 1,651 7, 786, 000 1, 699 | 8, 042, “000 
Bureau of Aeronautics.._.....-.-----| 1,679 | 7,614,608 | 1,493 7,041, 000 1,672 7, , 910, 000 
Bureau of Ordnance - _- -- -.-| 1,909 8, 662,019 | 1, 753 | 8, 267, 000 1, 681 7” 956, 000 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts !- 519 | 2, 352, 083 | 606 2, 861, 000 469 | 2, 220, 000 
Bureau of Yards and Docks- - -_----| 165 } 750, 543 | 155 731, 000 68 325, 000 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery --. -| 3 11, 347 | 5 | 24, 000 13 61, 000 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. _______| 3 14, 263 | 5 22, 000 3 17, 000 
Office of Naval Research ____-_- a 18 | 81, 636 13 62, 000 19 88, 000 
Executive Office of the Secretary ____| 1 6, 307 | 3 | 13, 000 | 1 | 2, 000 
Marine C OrpS- --.------.-------.--- | 46 211, 402 | 30 | 140, 000 46 | 216, 000 
Military Sea Transportation Service _| 7 | 33, 085 | 8 35, 000 8 | 35, 000 
Chief of Navat Operations. -__- | 3 10, 301 | 1 | 5, 000 1 | 5, 000 

Armed Services Medical Procure- | 
ment Agency - 76 | 344, 155 | 130 | 615, 000 63 | 300, 000 

Other Federal age neies and foreign | | | 
Si sccakucnesentcasnmans | 29 | 132, 235 | 47 226, 000 57 271, 000 

| | | 


1 Includes MDAP. 





MSTS Rate Repvuctions 


Admiral CLextron. During the hearings it was indicated that the 
committee had information that the MSTS tariff rate had been 
changed as of January 10, 1955, which, of course, was subsequent to 
the approval of the 1956 budget. 

Now, I have here for the use of the committee a list of the appro- 
priations and budget activities. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is what I asked you for. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes; and exactly where the additional tariff 
will show up, and I have indicated the amount that could be removed 
from the Navy’s budget, item by item. 

I believe that this should be given to the clerk of the committee. 

I bave one other item, Mr. Chairman, which concerns a project to 
be undertaken jointly with another Government agency. The esti- 
mated cost of this item is $3.5 million and since the project is classified, 
with your permission, I will furnish the details thereof to the clerk of 
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the subcommittee. The requirement for this project was not known 
and therefore not included in the 1956 budget. It is now estimated 
that this amount will be required in the appropriation ‘‘Service-wide 
supply and finance” and I am bringing this to your attention now so 
that you may take this into consideration in making your tariff 
reductions, 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES—FEBRUARY 28, 1955 


In about 5 days the information will also be available on the obliga- 
tion and expenditure tables by appropriations, and I will place those 
in the record at that time. You gentlemen will have at your disposal 
the latest obligation and expenditure data by appropriations. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. As of what date? 

Admiral CLexton. February 28. In most cases throughout the 
hearings you have been getting either January 31 or December 31 
figures. These will be the latest available. 

The following tables were submitted later: 
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Admiral CLexton. In addition I would like to say thismuch. This 
is my last hearing as Director of Budget and Reports, and I expect to 
relieve Admiral Solomons as Deputy Comptroller. I will not be up 
here next year in constant attendance, but I trust that I can come 
up and assist you with anything you may need in the future. 


COMMENDATION OF ADMIRAL CLEXTON AND CAPTAIN FOSTER 


Mr. Suepparp. Well, Admiral Clexton, I want to say in behalf of 
the members of the committee, and myself, that we are going to miss 
your geniality very, very much. 

| hope that when I make this statement I am not treading on any- 
one’s feelings. That is never my desire, but I have often felt that all 
too frequently we change budget officers. It is a very difficult assign- 
ment. It is one that no man, in my opinion, irrespective of his 
mentality or capacity, can absorb overnight. I sometimes fear that 
the military change their men in these positions more frequently than 
they should. 

We have fine men that are coming into the picture. They are going 
to have their problems just as we have our problems when we are 
exposed to new issues and are not well acquainted with them. 

Admiral Clexton, while you will not be appearing before us, I, as 
one, and I think that my colleagues feel the same way, am going to 
retain the privilege, whether you like it or not, of calling upon you 
whenever I find it is necessary and I trust we will receive as good 
explanations in your next position as we have received from you in the 
past. 

Admiral Ctextron. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Suepparp. In closing, I would like to pay my compliments to 
Captain Foster of your staff. All too frequently we overlook men 
who function in the capacity that Captain Foster has been operating. 
We often take them for granted. We should never do that. 

Captain, you have been a fine officer and you have done a remarkable 
job that has had many headaches attached to it, and we appreciate 
it very much. 

Captain Foster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. That concludes our hearings on the Navy’s budget 
for 1956. 

I now declare the committee hearings officially closed. 
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AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN ENGLAND 
(See reference to matter, p. 933) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ArR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 30, 1956. 
Hon. Harry R. SHFpPparp, 
Chairman, Subsubcommittee on Navy 
Subcommittee on Department of Defense, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHarrMAN: Rear Adm. K. M. McManes, United States Navy, has 
has advised us, at your request, of your interest in a recent newspaper item wherein 
it was stated that, according to an Air Force spokeman, ‘* * * The United 
States is buying nearly $2% million worth of British motor vehicles to replace 
worn out United States Air Force equipment.” 

The following information is submitted in response to your specific question in 
this matter which, as we understand it, was ‘‘Why is the Air Force not buying its 
motor vehicles in the United States?” 

The Air Force has always purchased, and will continue to purchase, the bulk 
of its motor vehicles from American manufacturers in the United States. Differ- 
ences between ‘‘bulk’”’ purchases and total purchases represent small purchases 
from foreign manufacturers for use by our overseas units. These purchases are 
made for economic and operational considerations. This was the situation with 
regard to the British purchase mentioned in the newspapers. This purchase, to 
replace worn-out American-manufactured equipment assigned to our units sta- 
tioned in the British Isles, had the approval of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. It was considered more advantageous to Air Force operations in that 
area, as well as more economical to the Government for the following major 
reasons: 

(a) The British-manufactured motor vehicles are designed for operation on the 
British highway system, which requires left-side traffic flow. In the case of the 
bus, for example, the British design is particularly advantageous because it is 
constructed with left-side entry and exit doors. Use in England of American 
buses, which have right-side entry and exit doors, creates a serious safety hazard 
in British vehicle traffic. 

(b) British motor-vehicle designs are tailored to conform to British highways 
which are generally narrower than American roadways. Because of this design 
feature they are easier and safer to operate than the American models, which are 
wider and longer. 

(c) British manufacturers provide maintenance spare part support through 
local outlets within the British Isles. This eliminates the need for the Air Force 
to purchase and ship spare parts from the United States to England. Moreover, 
local mechanics are familiar with repair of indigenous equipment. This results 
in appreciable reductions in maintenance costs. 

(d) Transportation charges incidental to the shipment of motor vehicles from 
the United States to the British Isles are eliminated. 

(e) The British Government granted the Air Force relief from British excise 
taxes for the purpose of this procurement. The United States Air Force, there- 
fore, is able to purchase comparable vehicles at reduced initial costs. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jor W. KEtty, 
Major General, United States Air Force, 
Director, Legislative Liaison. 
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COORDINATION AMONG THE SERVICES IN OBTAINING 
UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES 


(For reference, see p. 572) 


SrATEMENT OF INTER-SERVICE RELATIONSHIPS IN REGARD TO MAxIMUM 
UTILIZATION OF GOVERNMENT OWNED FaciitiEs ! 


There is close coordination among the military departments in planning maxi- 
mum effective utilization of Government-owned facilities, but this does not result 
in a large number of interservice transfers or conversions from production of 
one type of product for one service to another type of product for another service 
for reasons explained below. 

There is every incentive on the part of the service having cognizance over a 
facility to keep it active, as long as the tooling is not so disturbed that it could 
not go into emergency production of its primary purpose items. It is, of course, 
desirable to keep the labor force assembled and also to keep the machinery “‘turn- 
ing over.” 

There is also every incentive in the case of a contractor operated facility for the 
contractor to get all the business he can handle into the plant. 

On the other hand, considerations of the following types explain why there are 
not many workable opportunities for interservice switching of production 
schedules among their plants: 

1. The facility list is constantly under scrutiny. Any plant for which 
there is not a mobilization production requirement would normally have 
been declared excess and disposed of, unless it is believed that suitable plans 
can be developed for its conversion to production of another needed item. 

2. Except in the case of a new item, or great increase in requirements of 
an existing item, arrangements for production of potential alternate items 
are usually already established. Moving into a plant of another service 
where current production was declining would therefore usually be an 
uneconomic move out of a facility already tooled for the production of the 
item into one that required conversion. 

3. Multiservice production of like items in a facility is usually already 
provided for by coordinated or single service procurement assignment. 

4. Nearly all Government-owned plants are special-purpose plants. 
Policy is to rely upon private industry for materiel producible in general 
purpose plants. 

5. Conversion and retooling would usually destroy the standby production 
capacity or mobilization base for an item having a firm mobilization require- 
ment. 

Although, for the reasons indicated above, there are relatively few instances 
when shifting into idling facilities proves desirable, such arrangements are ac- 
complished when they prove to be economical, practical, and not damaging to 
the mobilization base. When such cross-servicing arrangements are suitable 
they are ordinarily worked out directly between the services concerned as was the 
case in the Detroit example referred to in the testimony of Admiral Harrison. 

Rarely, but if necessary, interservice questions on transfer of facilities come to 
the level of the Secretary of Defense for decision. Several years ago the Secretary 
of Defense directed that the Bluebonnet (Texas) ordnance plant, then being held 
for Army ammunition loading, be made available for Air Force jet assist takeoff 
(JATO) production. Study of a more recent situation (classified) resulted in a 
decision not to change the existing plan for a facility. 

It is worthy of note that the combined aircraft schedules show 11 current 
examples of production for 2 or more services in the same facilities, and the com- 
bined aircraft engine schedules show 5 such examples. 

The working relationships between the services’ production planners is close, 
and it is also mutually advantageous to keep facilities active if it can be done 
without damage to the mobilization base. When a facility becomes excess to the 
mobilization base requirements of one service, its utilization by a sister service 
is invariably thoroughly considered before it is otherwise disposed of. 


! Statement was supplied by the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 
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InNacTIVE NAVAL INSTALLATIONS 
(For reference, see p. 105) 


\dmiral Carney’s trip was not for the purpose of finding out what naval 
establishments could be abandoned. The first part of the trip (European, 
Mediterranean, and Middle East areas) was to review and discuss implications 
of possible foreign-aid programs, and logistic problems confronting the Sixth 
Fleet, and to visit the oil-producing areas in Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Bahrein, 
The latter half of the trip (Far East and Pacific areas) was to visit our naval 
activities to review their logistic problems and to investigate the possibilities of 
reducing and consolidating activities in light of the situation existing at that 
tine. However, it is not the Navy’s practice to abandon real property, it is 
either transferred to another Government activity who has need for it or other- 
wise disposed of through prescribed channels. Facilities that are put on a stand- 
by basis are considered to be inactive installations. Below is a list of inactive 
installations of the Naval Shore Establishment as of September 1, 1954: 
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